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HARRIET  BEECH ER  STOWE. 

By  George    Willis  Cooke. 


RS.  STOWE  se- 
cured in  her  life- 
time a  greater  pop- 
ularity, a  more  uni- 
versal fame,  than 
any  other  woman 
obtained.  Her  works  have  been 
translated  into  many  languages, 
and  she  has  been  read  in  every 
part  of  the  world.  Her  influence 
may  be  well  compared  with  that 
of  Madame  de  Stael,  George  Sand  and 
George  Eliot,  each  of  whom  was  her 
superior  in  intellectual  strength  and 
in  the  depth  of  her  influence  on  in- 
dividual minds.  It  was  Mrs.  Stowe, 
however,  who  reached  the  popular 
heart,  who  appealed  to  the  mass  of 
mankind. 

Three  or  four  of  Mrs.  Stowe' s  books 
seem  destined  to  hold  a  permanent 
place  in  literature.  With  all  the  im- 
perfections of  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin," 
it  has  in  it  elements  of  such  vital  inter- 
est, both  in  the  subject  itself  and  in 
its  manner  of  treatment,  that  it  is  not 
likely  to  lose  its  place  as  one  of  the 
great  books  of  the  world.  Of  greater 
artistic  excellence  are  the  "Minister's 
Wooing"  and  "The  Pearl  of  Orr's 
Island,"  though  they  describe  a  life 
which  was  less  dramatic  and  of  not 
so  universal  an  interest. 

Mrs.  Stowe  was  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing within  her  reach  two  subjects  of 
primary    importance    in    their    time, 


with  both  of  which  she  was  personally 
familiar,  and  both  of  which  have  now 
ceased  to  exist.  These  were  slavery 
in  the  South  and  the  later  Puritanism 
in  New  England.  It  was  these  fresh 
and  unique  subjects  which  she  inter- 
preted with  great  skill,  and  which 
made  her  fame.  When  she  went  out- 
side of  them  her  work  reached  noth- 
ing like  equal  merit  with  the  books 
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From   the   portrait   at   Abbot   Academy. 
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devoted  to  these  two  phases  of  Amer- 
ican life.  She  saw  something  of 
slavery  with  her  own  eyes,  and  knew 
what  it  was  with  a  woman's  quick 
intuition.  Its  picturesqueness  and 
its  inhumanity  were  alike  impressed 
upon  her,  and  found  their  place  in 
that  wonderful  book  in  which  she 
described  the  life  of  Uncle  Tom.  She 
knew  slavery  in  its  reality,  in  its  good 
and  in  its  bad,  and  with  such  clear  in- 
sight that  her  books  yet  remain,  and 
are  likely  to  remain,  its  best  record 
and  its  truest  interpretation.  That 
life  has  now  so  wholly  passed  away 
that  it  seems  a  thing  of  the  remote 
past;  but  in  its  last  days  of  full  and 
complete  life  she  described  it  for  all 
time. 

Of  only  less  interest  are  her  novels 
of  New  England  life;  for  they  have 
the  flavor  of  the  soil,  and  are  thor- 
oughly indigenous  in  their  spirit. 
Born  into  and  reared  amidst  the  so- 
cial conditions  of  later  Puritanism  in 
New  England,  she  knew  this  Puritan- 
ism to  the  very  heart,  loved  its  out- 
ward form  and  its  inward  heart-throb, 
and  knew  how  to  interpret  what  was 


truest  and  most  loving  in  it.     No  one 
has  described  this  life  so  faithful". 
she,  on  so  large  a  canvas  or  with  such 
minuteness    of    detail.      Her    attitude 

toward  it.  of  course,  was  wholly  dif- 
ferent from  that  inward  slavery,  which 
she  hated  and  held  up  to  detestation. 
Yet   her   heart   was   too   sympathetic 

for  her  to  be  intentionally  unjust  even 
to  slavery,  and  she  not  only  saw  but 
portrayed  its  good  side  with  loving 
kindness.  For  New  England  life, 
however,  she  had  only  feelings  of 
love  and  admiration.  She  saw  its 
quaintness,  its  narrowness,  and  its 
provincialism;  but  even  for  these  lat- 
ter she  had  a  most  tender  affection. 
This  life  she  described  as  one  might 
a  sweetheart  or  a  devoted  mother. 

In  estimating  the  permanent  liter- 
ary value  of  Mrs.  Stowe's  work,  we 
must  count  her  as  in  the  highest  de- 
gree fortunate  in  having  two  such 
subjects  within  her  reach,  unique  in 
their  literary  value,  and  about  to  pass 
away  from  the  world's  great  social 
influences.  Had  slavery  continued, 
something  of  the  interest  we  now  find 
in  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  would  not 
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be  there;  a  measure  of  its  literary  and 
historic  force  would  be  absent.  In 
almost  as  large  a  degree  the  novels 
of  New  England  life  describe  social 
conditions  no  longer  to  be  found,  and 
picture  for  us  a  life  of  intensest  inter- 
est, which  was  not  only  unique,  but 
which  has  ceased  to  have  any  real  ex- 


LYMAN  BEECHER. 

istence.  For  Americans,  at  least, 
these  books  must  continue  to  have  a 
value  of  the  most  important  kind,  in 
helping  to  make  real  to  them  potent 
social  forces  in  the  life  of  their  own 
country. 

It  would  be  assigning  to  the  works 
of  Mrs.  Stowe  but  a  minor  value  if 
they  are  supposed  to 
have  only  a  historic 
interest.  It  may  be 
assumed,  on  the 
other  hand,  that 
there  is  a  limitation 
of  a  serious  nature  to 
be  found  in  the  fact 
of  the  temporary 
character  of  the  life 
she  described.  No 
reader  can  feel  to- 
day, however,  that  it 
is  a  detriment  to 
these  books  that 
they  interpret  social 
conditions  no  longer 
to  be  found.  It 
shows  the  art  and  literary  skill  with 
which  Mrs.  Stowe  wrought,  that  her 


books  are  not  dependent  for  their 
charm  and  interest  on  any  exterior 
conditions  of  this  kind.  Her  books 
were  read  in  far-away  countries, 
where  there  was  no  immediate  inter- 
est in  the  political  and  social  prob- 
lems which  slavery  created,  as 
enthusiastically  as  by  the  members 
of  the  anti-slavery  party  here  at 
home. 

It  is  their  humanity,  their  faithful- 
ness to  life,  their  warmth  and  depth 
of  sympathy,  their  intense  affection 
for  persons,  which  made  the  real 
charm  of  these  books;  and  there  was 
something  here  which  time  will  not 
take  away  or  any  changing  of  social 
conditions  make  less  important.  We 
do  not  read  Mrs.  Stowe's  books  with 
a  curious  interest  in  the  characters, 
as  if  they  were  strangers  and  to  be  dis- 
missed as  soon  as  the  book  is  laid 
aside;  they  become  to  us  companions 
and  friends,  take  up  their  abode  with 
us,  and  domesticate  themselves.  We 
acquire  affection  for  them,  a  warm 
sympathy  with  them  in  their  perplex- 
ities and  sorrows,  and  a  tenderness 
for  their  infirmities  and  vices.  For 
the  moment,  at  least,  we  forget  their 
fictitious  character;  and  even  later  on 
we  think  of  them  persistently  as  living 
persons,  as  those  we  once  knew  who 
have  gone  away  into  another  neigh- 
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borhood  for  a  time.  YVe  should  not 
be  surprised  to  meet  them  any  day 
upon  the  street  or  to  have  them  v\  alk 
into  our  houses  as  if  they  had  only 
been  away  for  an  hour. 

The  greater  novels  of  Mrs.  Stowe 
all  have  a  deep  tragic  interest,  with 
passion  enough  and  sorrow.  Friendly 
and  sympathetic  as  she  was.  life  was 
nothing  tame  to  her.  was  not  a  mere 


holiday  bit  of  sunshine.  With  her, 
however,  the  tragedy  was  relieved  by 
the  finest  sympathy  and  by  a  humor 
that  was  as  real  as  it  was  bright.  If 
she  saw  the  tragedy  of  life,  she  saw  its 
comedy  not  less  distinctly.  Smiles 
and  tears  mingle  in  her  books  as  in 
those  of  few  other  authors,  and 
neither  are  ever  far  away.  It  may  be 
said  of  her  that  she  appealed  to  feeling 
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too  often  and  too  intensely,  that  she 
kept  the  emotions  stirred  up  too  con- 
stantly, that  her  pathos  was  too  har- 
rowing and  her  wit 
too     frequently     in 
demand.       In     this 
she  was  but  follow- 
ing a  characteristic 
of  all  women  novel- 
ists,    and     showed 
forth  a  trait  of  the 
"eternally  femi- 

nine." To  the  mind 
that  is  eternally 
masculine  this  may 
be  an  objection; 
but  to  the  large 
majority  of  those 
who  find  in  the 
novel  their  mental 
recreation,  this  ap- 
peal to  the  feelings 
is  not  an  objection.  calvin 

Indeed,  it  cannot  be 
seriously  urged  against  any  literary 
production  that  it  has  this  element, 
an  element  so  essential  to  the  fully 
developed  man,  and  which  lies  closest 
to  what  is  permanently  true  and  noble 
in  human  nature.  It  is  not  high 
thought,  but  pure  feeling,  which 
makes  men  heroic  and  women  de- 
voted. Great  thought  may  illumi- 
nate, but  great  emotion  saves. 

The  career  of 
Mrs.  Stowe  is 
one  of  which 
every  American 
and  every  woman 
may  well  be 
proud.  Born  in 
1811,  in  the  old 
town  of  Litch- 
field, Connecti- 
cut, of  a  true 
New  England 
ancestry,  she 

grew  up  to  a  life 
of  free  activity 
and  earnest 

mental  effort. 
Educated  under 
the  Puritanic  in- 
fluence     of      her 


sister  Catherine,  in  Hartford,  in  early 
womanhood  she  went  with  her  family 
to  Cincinnati,  engaged  in  the  career 
of    a    teacher,    saw 
slavery       near       at 
hand,   took  part  in 
helping     free     such 
slaves  as  she  could 
reach,  and  married 
Professor  Calvin  E. 
Stowe.     After  years 
of     struggle,      trial 
and    poverty,    hav- 
ing   seen    much    of 
life      and      learned 
some  of  its  greatest, 
lessons,     she     went 
with  her  husband  to 
Brunswick,     Maine. 
Here      she      wrote 
"U  n  c  1  e     Tom's 
Cabin,"  in  the  midst 
of     her     household 
duties,  under  condi- 
tions of  urgent  demand  from  within 
to  utter  what  she  knew  about  slavery 
and  to  bear  her  testimony  against  it. 
This  book  at  once  made  her  famous, 
as  it  was  the  truest  word  which  had 
yet  been  spoken  or  was  ever  to  be 
spoken  from  the  heart  of  the  freedom- 
loving  North. 

After   a   visit   to    Europe,    she    re- 
turned to  live  at  Andover,  Massachu- 


ELLIS      STOWE. 


THE   HOUSE   IN   WHICH    "UNCLE    TOM'S    CABIN"    WAS   WRITTEN, 
BRUNSWICK,   MAINE. 
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setts,  where  her  husband  had  re- 
moved. Here  she  wrote  "Dred,"  and 
collected  her  book  of  facts  about  the 
career  of  Uncle 
Tom.  There  rap- 
idly followed  her 
New  England  sto-1 
ries,  "The  Min- 
ister's Wooing," 
and  "The  Pearl  of 
Orr's  I  s  1  a  n  d." 
Somewhat  later 
came  her  "Po- 
ganuc  People," 
and  her  "Oldtown 
Folks,"  and  "Old- 
town  Fireside  Sto- 
ries." In  1863  she 
removed  to  Hart- 
ford, and  a  year  or 
two  later  she  es- 
tablished a  winter 
home  in  Florida. 
To  the  end  of  her 
life  these  were  the 
places  of  her  resi- 
dence; and  of 
Hartford  she 
came  to  be  an  im- 
portant part.  Of 
her  several  visits 
to  Europe  no 
word  need  here  be 
said;  nor  is  it 
necessary  to  enter  upon  the  incidents 
of  the  remarkable  expression  of  affec- 
tion shown  her  by  American  authors 
on  the  occasion  of  her  seventieth  birth- 


MRS. 
From    a    portrait 


day.       Important     features     of 
career  were  her  interest  in  the  super- 
natural, and  her  correspondence  with 
'  ieorge  Eli 

far  more  dramatic 

-  her  d<  I 
Lady     Byrofl    and 
her     attempt      to 
lit   the 

Of  that  long  lull 

Lng    woman.       I 
minor  booksha  | 
value  of  their  own, 

thing  she  v 

did;    but  her  fame 

will   rt^t   upon   the 

>rks  which  ha 
been  nam<  d 

Jt  be 

frankly      said 
Mrs.     51      e.    that 

she      never      w : 

with  a  purely  lit- 
erary     object      in 

view.     She  did  n<»t 

regard  the  novel 
merely  as  an  ar- 
tistic production. 
but     she     went     to 

the  deeper  soui 

of  life  for  her  mo- 
tives and  her  inspi- 
ration.    It  may  be 

*Most  of   Mrs.   Stove's    books    are    now    published  in 
uniform  edition  by  Houghton.  Mil  ,  Bottom.     The 

same  firm  also  publi>hes  '! .•  ;.iled  from  her  Let- 

ters and  Journals,"  by  her  son.  Rev.  C.  E.  Stove.    .'•. 
biography,  "The  Life-work  of  the  Author  of  CJndc 
Cabin."  by  Mrs.   F.  T.  McCray,  is  pablishi 
Wagnalls.  New   York. 
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true  that  she  did  not  give  sufficient 
attention  to  the  aesthetic  construction 
of  her  books,  to  their  creation  in  the 
image  of  artistic  ideals;  but  she  did 
what  was  far  better,  she  put  a  woman's 
heart  into  them,  and  the  results  of  a 
rich  life  experience.  Her  plots  are 
not  always  well  constructed,  are  lack- 
ing in  firm  outline  and  steady  adher- 
ence to  one  main  purpose,  and  have 
too  many  subsidiary  interests.  Yet 
she  was  a  great  story-teller,  which  is 


the  main  thing;  and  she  knew  how  to 
appeal  to  the  average  reader  through 
what  is  universal  in  human  life.  The 
simplest  person  could  not  only  under- 
stand what  she  meant  to  say,  but  the 
most  obdurate  heart  was  moved  by 
the  tenderness  of  her  appeal. 

It  is  not  by  any  means  certain  that 
Mrs.  Stowe  lost  anything  because  she 
was  not  more  of  an  artist.  No 
mere  workmanship,  however  finely 
wrought,  ever  yet  made  any  perma- 
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nent  appeal  to 
men  and  women. 
The  finest  artistic 
performance  is 
that  which  works 
the  finest  effects; 
and  by  that 
standard  Mrs. 
Stowe  does  not 
fall  behind  any. 
She  had  a  story 
to  tell  and  she 
told  it  straight 
on,  without  fear 
and      without  MRv 

favor,   in   a   truly 

womanly  way,  as  it  came  to  her  oul 
of  the  fullness  of  her  own  life.  What- 
ever artistic  limitations  may  have  thus 
resulted,  there  was  a  great  gain  on 
the  side  of  effectiveness  and  on  the 
side  of  the  strong  appeal  which  she 
made  to  the  humanitarian  spirit  of 
her  time.  She  was  wise  in  her  gen- 
eration, in  this  regard;  the  love  of 
humanity  was  worth  more  to  her  than 
any  aesthetic  gift  of  literary  expres- 
sion. 

"Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  was  a  great 
moral  and  humanitarian  protest.  Its 
power  over  the  reader  is  much  greater 
than  that  of  "Dred,"  which  is  far  su- 


perior  from  an  artistic  point  of  ri 
This  was  the  result  of  the  intense  moral 
conviction  with  which  it  was  writtei 

an  indignant  protest  against  the  i 
of  slavery.    She  said  of  "Uncle  T 

Cabin."  that  "God  wrote  it.  not  I." 
I  [ere  is  the  secret  of  it-  power,  that  it 
was  wrought  out  of  the  fires  of  feeling 
and  imagination,  that  e 
it  glowed  with  moral  indignation  .  »r 
an  affectionate  love  of  the  lowly  and 
suffering.  The  condition  of  mind  in 
which  she  wrote  may  be  seen  from  the 
letter  which  she  sent  to  Mr-.  Follen 
soon  after  the  publication  of  "Uncle 
Tom."  and  while  she  was  preparing 
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the  "Key"  to  the  novel.  "I  suffer  ex- 
quisitely in  writing  these  things.  It 
may  be  truly  said  that  I  write  with  my 
heart's  blood.  Many  times  in  writ- 
ing 'Uncle  Tom's  Cabin'  I  thought 
my  health  would  fail  utterly;  but  I 
prayed  earnestly  that  God  would  help 
me  till  I  got  through,  and  still  I  am 
pressed  beyond  measure  and  above 
strength.  This  horror,  this  night- 
mare abomination!  can  it  be  in  my 
country!  It  lies  like  lead  on  my 
heart ;  it  shadows  my  life  with  sorrow ; 
the  more  so  that  I  feel,  as  for  my  own 
brothers,  for  the  South,  and  am  pained 


by  every  horror  I  am  obliged  to  write, 
as  one  who  is  forced  by  some  awful 
oath  to  disclose  in  court  some  family 
disgrace.'' 

This  sensibility,  this  vigor  of  sym- 
pathetic imagination  revealed  in  all 
her  books,  is  a  striking  feature  of 
Airs.  Stowe's  writing.  Her  char- 
acters are  her  own  children,  a  part  of 
her  own  life,  and  are  of  her  kith  and 
kin.  In  this  respect  her  imagination 
showrs  a  greatness  which  is  rare  in 
literature  and  which  has  seldom  been 
exceeded.  She  had  not  the  power  to 
stand    off    from    her    characters    and 
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view  them  with  keen  intelligence 
alone.  She  could  not  dissect  their 
lives  or  study  the  evolution  of  their 
careers.  They  were  as  her  own  chil- 
dren, their  deeds  and  sayings  afford- 
ing her  subjects  for  narrative;  but 
she  talked  of  them  as  a  mother  of  her 
loved  ones.  Her  imagination,  how- 
ever, was  really  creative,  but  through 


vivid  imagination,  however,  that  she 
was  enabled  to  tell  her  story  with 
such  marvelous  directness  and  force. 
It  was  not  the  exterior  conditions  of 
her  characters  of  which  she  wrote, 
but  of  themselves,  their  feelings,  their 
experiences  of  love  and  hate,  and  the 
insights  of  their  spiritual  natures. 
Her  method  did  not  so  much  require 


sympathy  and  not  through  mere  in- 
telligence. 

It  would  have  been  for  Mrs.  Stowe 
an  impossibility  to  give  a  critical 
analysis  of  her  characters,  as  is  the 
wont  of  some  novelists.  She  wrote 
before  the  analytic  style  came  into 
vogue  and  ere  it  was  discovered  that 
it  is  the  business  of  the  novelist  to 
describe  life  as  it  is.  Yet  it  will  puz- 
zle one  to  find  in  any  of  the  more  re- 
cent novelists  a  greater  truthfulness 
to  nature  or  a  larger  fidelity  to  human 
realities.     It  was  bv  the  aid  of  her 


that  she  describe  her  personages,  as 
that  they  should  live  their  own  lives 
in  her  books,  and  speak  to  us  in  a 
way  which  to  our  imaginations  makes 
them  real. 

In  TurgenefFs  "Annals  of  a  Sports- 
man" we  have  a  book  of  like  intent 
with  "Lncle  Tom's  Cabin";  but  the 
manner  of  it  is  far  different.  This 
book  of  the  great  Russian  described 
serfdom  as  it  existed  in  his  country; 
and  it  had  the  effect  of  abolishing  the 
holding  of  human  beings  in  bondage. 
It  was  read  bv  Alexander   II.,   who 
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was  moved  by  it  to  his  act  of  emanci- 
pation. TurgenerPs  method  was  that 
of  the  cool,  dispassionate  observer  of 
social  conditions,  who  described  these 

with  a  keen  intellect.  He  appealed 
to  reason,  as  Mrs.  Stowe  appealed  to 
feeling.  He  convinced  the  intellect, 
as  she  convinced  the  moral  nature. 
Her  appeal  had  the  more  immediate 
answer,  because  she  made  it  to  the 
great  heart  of  the  common  people. 
Turgeneff's  argument  convinced  the 
Czar  with  its  reasonableness,  its 
moral  integrity  and  its  political  sagac- 
ity. If  his  method  was  suited  to  a 
despotism,  where  only  one  person  had 
to  be  converted,  hers  was  suitable  to  a 
republic,  where  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple had  to  be  reached.  Intellect  is 
aristocratic  and  convinces  the  select 
few;  feeling  is  democratic  and  per- 
suades the  many. 

In  a  general  way  such  a  comparison 
is  helpful,  showing  the  difference  in 
method  of  two  great  writers,  and 
proving  that  the  life  of  man  is  many- 
sided.  It  is  not  just  to  Mrs.  Stowe, 
however,  to  admit  that  her  appeal 
was  only  to  emotion.  The  fact  is  that 
the  imagination  is  as  intellectual  as 
pure  reason,  and  is  of  far  higher  force 
as  a  literary  power.  The  supremestof 
all  man's  intellectual  powers  is -that  of 
imagination,  for  it  is  the  most  elemen- 
tal, the  most  creative,  and  affords  the 
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and  to  tell  their  Story  better  than  they 
could  do  it  for  themsel 

Not  less  i-  to  be  said  for  her  power 
as  a  humorist,  which  kept  her  work 
well-balanced,  sane,  and  in  touch  with 
reality.  It  kept  her  from  being  mor- 
bid in  her  crusade  against  slavery, 
and  as  often  as  she  laughed  brought 
her  t<  >  what  is  In  hk  st  and  just  With- 
out her  keen  sense  of  humor  her  v 
would  have  been  less  healthy  and 
effective.  Her  humanity  was  all  the 
more  real,  struck  deeper  roots  and 
bore  fruit  sounder  and  in  greater 
quantity,  because  she  could  laugh 
heartily  when  life  showed  its  fun  and 
its  broad  farce.  Not  only  in  the 
South,  but  in  Xew  England,  there  was 
on  every  hand  the  substance  of  hu- 
mor, and  need  enough  for  wit  in 
showing  the  genuine  good  and  evil 
of  men.  Keenest  wit  Mrs.  5f 
sometimes  possessed,  wit  incisive  and 
subtile:  but  humor  lay  very  near  the 
surface  of  her  mind,  and  was  ever 
ready  to  bubble  over  in  sweetest  ex- 
pression of  sympathy  or  in  richest  in- 
sight into  character.  Great  as  was 
her  hatred  of  slavery  and  the  slave- 
master,  she  could  laugh  at  their  follies 
and  the  simplicities  of  the  negro,  with 
readiest    appreciation    of    what    was 
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grotesque  and  absurd  in  their  doings 
and  sayings.  In  her  books  humor  is 
always  the  vehicle  of  sympathy  and  of 
the  growth  of  a  more  loving  apprecia- 
tion. 

Mrs.  Stowe  was  thoroughly  a 
woman  in  her  intellectual  gifts,  as  in 
her  sympathy  and  her  humanitarian 
spirit.  Though  no  author  of  her  time 
obtained  greater  celebrity  or  had  a 
wider  influence,  yet  she  was  domestic 
and  feminine 
in  her  tastes. 
In  her  there 
was  nothing 
of  that  as- 
sertive spirit 
which  dis- 
tinguish e  d 
Madame  de 
Stael  and 
George 
Sand,  noth- 
ing of  that 
wish  for 
notoriety 
and  that  in- 
divid  u  a  1  i  t  y 
of  temper 
which 
mark  e  d 
those  great 
women  and 
which  se- 
cured for 
them  the 
epithet  of 
"masculine." 
The  literary 
traits    which 

have  been  already  mentioned  are  dis- 
tinctly of  the  womanly  type,  and  are 
such  as  distinguish  the  majority  of 
women  from  the  majority  of  men. 
This  is  not  said  in  any  spirit  of  detrac- 
tion, for  these  traits  are  as  distinctly 
human,  and  as  noble  in  character,  as 
any  which  are  peculiar  to  men. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  distinguish 
that  which  is  masculine  from  that 
which  is  feminine  in  literature.  Yet 
there  is  without  doubt  an  appreciable 
difference  and  one  worthy  of  being 
noted.     It  is  one  felt  rather  than  rea- 
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soned  out,  one  of  flavor  or  emphasis 
rather  than  one  of  marked  features. 
So  far  the  work  of  women  is  distin- 
guished by  more  of  emotion,  by  a 
keener  personal  sympathy,  and  by  a 
finer  ethical  insight.  In  all  her  books 
Mrs.  Stowe  shows  these  characteris- 
tics, and  in  a  marked  degree.  She 
was  wise,  in  keeping  thus  to  what  is 
everywhere  accepted  as  womanly,  for 
it  is  the  woman  we  need  in  literature. 

Say  what  we 
will,  sex 
stamps  itself 
upon  the 
mind,  quali- 
fies and  em- 
phasizes its 
powers,  and 
marks  with 
its  own  pe- 
cu  1  i  a  r  i  t  y 
every  men- 
tal product. 
So  long  as 
women 
think  they 
must  write 
as  men 
write,  they 
will  suppress 
their  own 
individuality 
and  do  in- 
justice to 
their  own 
special  gifts. 
We  need  in 
literature  the 
womanly 
feeling  which  such  women  as  Mrs. 
Stowe  only  can  express.  We  need  the 
interpretation  of  life  which  the  home 
duties  and  the  mother  love  can  give; 
and  literature  will  always  be  weak 
on  the  moral  side  until  such  interpre- 
tation is  given  us.  It  has  not  so  far 
been  easy  for  women  to  speak  plainly 
and  simply  from  the  vantage  ground 
of  their  own  experiences,  for  all  liter- 
ary ideals  call  them  to  see  life  from 
another  point  of  view.  The  merit  of 
Mrs.  Stowe  was  that  she  wrote  as  a 
mother,    sitting  by  her  own  fireside 
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and  caring  daily  for  her  children  and 
training  them  to  manhood  and 
womanhood,  of  some  of  the  greatest 
problems  of  life.  Mrs.  Ward  has 
written  of  this  side  of  Mrs.  Stowe's 
life  what  should  always  be  taken  into 
consideration,  in  judging  of  the  final 
value  of  her  work  as  literature:  "Mrs. 
Stowe   was   the    most    unselfish    and 


Strength    and    moral 

what  women  can  do,  and  w  hat  tl 

IS  a  great  demand  to  have  done. 

promise  of  humanity  for  the  futun 

to    be    found    in    the    willing 

women  thus  to  put  the  home  marl 
life  and  all  it-  great  and  •  -  in- 

terests. 

.Mr-.  Stowe'a  books  an  ally 


Mrs.    Stowe's    grave 


THE    GRAVE    AT    AXDOVER. 

between    the    two    crosses    which    mark    the    graves    of    her 
husband    and    her    son. 


loving  of  mothers.  ...  It  was  an  open, 
hospitable  house,  human  and  hearty 
and  happy.''  That  is  what  we  need  in 
literature,  and  what  we  have  so  far 
had  too  little  of.  At  no  time  was  this 
spirit  more  needed  than  now:  and 
never  was  there  so  great  an  opportu- 
nity before  women  as  at  this  present 
moment.  To  show,  without  preach- 
ing, that  life  may  be  simple,  loving, 
just  and  humane,  filled  with  human 


worthy  of  notice  at  this  time  because 
they  are  so  truly  feminine,  in  the  larg- 
est and  best  sense.  They  are  not  weak 
and  gushing,  languid  or  silly.  There 
is  not  a  bit  of  sentimentalism  in  them, 
no  expression  of  feeling  merely  for 
the  sake  of  exciting  emotion.  They 
are  thoroughly  natural,  healthy, 
sound  and  pure.  Their  purity,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  result  of  ignorance  or 
hot-house     culture.     Living     in     the 
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world,  familiar  with  its  depravity  and 
its  crime,  Mrs.  Stowe  selects  what  is 
most  truly  human  for  the  subject  of 
her  pen,  and  so  interprets  it  that  vir- 
tue shall  appear  as  health.  It  were 
well  if  all  other  women  could  be  as 
true  to  their  own  natures,  as  loyal  to 
the  womanly  within  them. 

Some  word  should  be  said  of  Mrs. 
Stowe's  religious  position.  In  her 
books  the  religious  trend  of  her  mind 
is  always  apparent,  for  she  could  not 
disguise  the  fact  of  the  depth  and 
earnestness  of  her  religious  convic- 
tions. She  assumes  that  religion  is 
natural  to  man,  that  by  all  the  deeper 
and  larger  instincts  of  his  nature  he 
feels  himself  called  to  believe  in  God 
and  to  hope  for  immortality.  This 
faith  she  does  not  argue  about,  in  no 
way  discusses  it,  simply  assumes  its 
reality.  Yet  it  is  not  difficult  to  see 
what  is  her  own  attitude  or  to  dis- 
cover what  is  her  own  position  with 
reference  to  the  great  faiths  of  man- 
kind. She  was  a  Christian  of  the  un- 
dogmatic  type,  sincere,  earnest  and 
devoted.  Hers  was  the  Christianity 
of  the  heart  and  of  faithful  living. 
She  was  contented  to  accept  the  great 
and  simple  faith  of  all  Christian  men 
and  women  as  something  known 
through  moral  and  spiritual  experi- 
ence, and  so  proven. 

She  early  outgrew  the  sterner  fea- 
tures of  her  father's  Calvinism,  but 
not  without  much  of  struggle  and 
heartache.  Once  having  put  it  aside 
and  found  a  faith  which  gave  her  love 
and  hope,  she  was  contented  to  ac- 
cept the  Christian  symbols  without 
question  and  in  a  spirit  of  entire  con- 
fidence. The  fine  mystic  quality  of 
her  faith  found  expression  in  a  few  of 
her  poems,  which  may  be  counted 
among  the  best  religious  hymns  of 
our  century.  Her  habitual  religious 
attitude  was  one  of  earnest  humani- 
tarian consecration  and  loyalty, 
which  found  noble  statement  in  sev- 
eral of  the  essays  contained  in  her 
"House  and  Home  Papers"  and  in 
"The  Chimney  Corner."  Hers  was 
a  religion  of  life  and  love,  of  Chris- 


tian fidelity  and  spiritual  insight.  She 
accepted  the  Christian  traditions  and 
symbolism  in  no  narrow  and  sectarian 
spirit,  but  with  a  largeness  of  hope, 
a  humility  of  intellectual  opinion,  a 
sincerity  of  moral  motive,  and  a  loy- 
alty of  human  service,  which  gave  her 
closest  sympathy  with  the  best  relig- 
ious teachers  of  her  time. 

In  all  her  greater  novels  we  find 
this  religion,  which  was  so  much  to 
her  in  every  phase  of  her  life.  It  is 
not  a  religion  of  the  sects,  it  is  not 
based  On  any  statement  of  doctrine, 
its  foundation  is  never  intellectual. 
In  whomsoever  it  appears,  life  is  made 
richer  because  of  it.  Quietly  it  ex- 
presses itself,  inspires  the  life  and 
gives  beauty  to  every  word  and  act. 
It  seems  one  with  the  sunshine,  and  yet 
it  invigorates  the  moral  nature ;  and  it 
brings  the  soul  into  harmony  with 
God.  The  simple  religious  trust  thus 
presented  is  a  beautiful  feature  of  Mrs. 
Stowe's  life. 

This  word  about  Mrs.  Stowe's  re- 
ligion may  remind  us  how  whole- 
some and  helpful  her  books  are. 
There  are  times  when  we  wish  to 
know  what  life  is,  in  its  struggle,  its 
crime  and  its  tragedy.  In  such  mood 
we  are,  perhaps,  too  little  concerned 
with  its  destiny  and  its  moral  issues, 
for  we  wish  to  know  its  facts,  and  are 
ready  to  take  them  without  flinching. 
It  is  well  that  its  realities,  stern  and 
forbidding  as  they  are,  should  be  pre- 
sented to  us,  in  all  their  lurid  colors 
and  with  their  horrors  all  upon  them. 
Yet  we  know  it  is  not  this  presenta- 
tion of  life  which  keeps  the  heart  pure 
and  makes  us  brave  to  labor  for  those 
we  love.  If  we  are  willing  to  accept 
the  facts  as  they  are,  and  if  we  have 
the  courage  to  face  them  and  so  to 
deal  with  them  as  still  to  live  on 
bravely  and  hopefully,  it  is  even  more 
true  that  we  crave  something  assur- 
ing and  trustful. 

There  is  all  that  about  Mrs.  Stowe's 
books  which  makes  us  glad  to  have 
read  them  and,  having  read  them, 
makes  us  feel  that  we  are  braver  and 
stronger  for  having  done  so.     They 
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help  to  convince  us  that  it  is  worth 
while  to  take  part  in  the  struggle  for 
right  against  wrong,  and  that  if  we 
do  so  we  cannot  fail  to  find  life  richer 
and  finer  because  we  have  done  it. 
They  are  bracing  to  the  moral  nature, 
making  it  easier  to  resist  temptation; 
and  if  we  have  done  wrong,  they  give 
us  courage  to  fight  our  way  out  of  it, 
with  God's  help.  Therefore  her 
books  leave  a  good  effect  behind 
them,  so  that  we  count  it  a  fortunate 
day  when  we  read  them,  a  day  which 
put  new  sunshine  into  life,  and  a  day 
which  gave  light  upon  some  of  the 
dark  places  which  we  feared  or  stum- 
bled through  before. 

It  may  be  said  of  Mrs.  Stowe,  as  of 
all  authors  who  move  the  world  by 
their  moral  personality,  that  she  was 
greater  than  any  of  her  books.  Her 
womanhood  was  the  most  conspicu- 
ous thing  about  her,  and  is  that  which 
most  strongly  commends  her  to  us. 
Her  books  are  but  fragmentary  ex- 
pressions of  her  large  and  rich  nature. 
No  one  can  read  her  biography  by 
her  son,  which  is  largely  of  the  nature 
of  an  autobiography,  without  feeling 
that  here  was  a  true  woman,  who  was 
able  to  overcome  untoward  circum- 
stances, to  whom  poverty  was  an  en- 
richment of  nature  and  sorrow  a  gain- 


ing of  larger  hope  and  faith.  H«r 
religion     was     so     g-  liberal, 

broad-minded   and   genuine,   thai 
can  but  feel   it  grew  out   of 
depths  than  those  of  tradition,  —  that 
-omehow    it    had    touched    realit 
God     So   it    is   that    her   life   \\:. 
itself  the  most  perfect  of  her  works, 
most   worthy   of   perusal,   and   giving 
to  the  imagination  the  largest  s. 
faction. 

It  is  not  one  of  the  highest  places 
in    literature   which    lira.  will 

occupy  in  the  future,  but  on- 
manent    hold    upon    those   who   love 
what  is  simple  and  heartfelt.     When 
we  are  weary  of  brilliant  intellectual 
novels,  in  which  art  and  tragedy  I 
a  large  place,  we  shall  coi  k  to 

these  stories  of  human  affection,  to 
find  them  having  a  power  to  charm 
and  inspire  as  the  others  cannot. 
Having  read  them,  we  shall  go  away 
to  live  out  something  of  their  pure 
human  worthiness  into  the  toil  and 
sorrow  of  each  day.  Whatever  the 
art  limitations  of  Mrs,  St  -  books, 
they  are  such  as  the  mass  of  men  and 
women  will  love,  because  finding  in 
them  comfort  and  hope.  It  is  this 
human  quality,  this  quality  of  hope 
and  courage,  which  will  long  keep 
them  alive. 


THE   HEALING  OF    MRS.  CHICHESTER. 

By  Zitella  Cocke. 


EVERYBODY  knew  the  forbears 
of  the  Chichesters.  Did  not  a 
family  tree  in  excellent  litho- 
graph, as  well  as  numerous  ancestral 
portraits  and  family  belongings,  tes- 
tify thereto,  in  an  old  brick  mansion 
on  a  plantation  not  five  miles  from 
Torrance?  They  were  of  true  and 
valiant  stock,  the  Chichesters,  having 
done  good  service  in  navy  and  state  in 
old  England  and  America.  There- 
fore when  James  Chichester  married  a 
pretty  little  Miss  Pardee,  and  brought 
her  to  the  town  of  Torrance, — a  uni- 
versity town  by  the  way, — "the  naso 
adunco"  of  the  society  people 
achieved  a  Horatian  altitude  and  sig- 
nificance. 

"The  Pardees  are  nobody,"  said 
one. 

"She  certainly  is  not  good  enough 
for  him,"  said  another. 

"Good  enough?  Absolute  degra- 
dation, say  I,"  remarked  the  widow  of 
a  senator.  "But  given  a  man  of  good 
birth,  good  breeding,  good  disposi- 
tion and  unimpeachable  honor,  and 
faith  in  woman,  and  you  can  safely 
count  on  his  marrying  a  woman  who 
is  not  his  equal.  He  is  just  the  man 
to  be  caught  by  the  most  skilful 
angler;  and  whatever  Miss  Pardee 
lacked  in  other  respects,  she  and  her 
family — for  you  may  be  sure  she  had 
help — have  proven  themselves  expert 
anglers.  Such  a  man  as  James  Chi- 
chester, too, — so  fine  a  fellow  ought 
to  have  a  wife  capable  of  appreciating 
him!" 

"Yes,  some  men  marry,  and  other 
men  are  married, — or  I  should  say 
are  given  in  marriage,"  said  a  physi- 
cian's wife  sententiously. 

"Oh,  given  in  marriage  by  all 
means!"  laughed  the  senator's  widow. 
"Somehow  it  was  made  to  appear 
to  James  Chichester  that  the  well-be- 


ing or  happiness  of  this  woman  de- 
pended on  his  proposing  to  her.  You 
may  be  sure  he  never  once  looked  at 
his  own  advantage, — he  is  too  chiv- 
alrous for  that!  Wives  and  husbands 
are  sometimes  inexplicable  curses, 
sent  by  a  malignant  fairy  or  wicked 
spirit." 

"Ah,  ladies,  you  are  darting  straws 
against  the  wind  to  try  to  account  for 
a  man's  motive  in  marrying, — or  a 
woman's  either,"  said  a  stately  oc- 
togenarian, the  mother-in-law  of  the 
widow.  "The  law  says  Miss  Pardee 
is  James  Chichester's  wife — and 
there's  an  end  of  it.  Yet  he  is  the 
most  unmated  looking  man  I  ever 
saw.     His  face  is  a  history!" 

"Oh,  he  is  very  married  looking,  I 
think,"  retorted  the  widow. 

"He  does  look  rather  subdued," 
said  the  physician's  wife,  "but  she, — 
dear  me,  she  seems  to  be  in  a  con- 
tinuous flutter  of  self-gratulation  and 
embarrassment,  as  much  as  to  say, 
'Now  haven't  I  out-married  the 
world?  I  am  a  Chichester — I  am!' 
She  flutters,  however;  she  has  not  yet 
crystallized  into  her  position — the 
environage  is  much  too  new  and 
strange." 

"You  are  out  there,  my  dear.  Her 
self-poise  is  tremendous,"  interrupted 
the  octogenarian.  "These  half-strain- 
ers, as  the  negroes  call  them, — these 
vulgarians — always  have  plenty  of 
self-assertion.  Fools,  you  know, 
rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread." 

"Well,  she  does  make  him  com- 
fortable; she  is  an  excellent  house- 
keeper," mildly  interposed  the  clergy- 
man's wife.  "She  has  copied  half  my 
book  of  recipes  already,  and  her  fruit- 
cake is  a  triumphant  success,  I  as- 
sure you." 

"Nonsense!"  exclaimed  the  widow. 
"Like  all  people  of  her  class,  she  im- 
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agines  bustle  and  fuss  the  marks  of  a 
notable  housekeeper.  If  every  negro 
on  the  place  is  running  to  and  fro  for 
dear  life,  looking  busy,  she  is  content. 
The  poor  darkies  hardly  have  time  to 
eat  their  meals.  I  daresay  they  hate 
her.  Think  of  her  requiring  the  cook 
to  show  her  hands  before  she  begins 
to  cook  a  meal — a  cook  trained  by 
James  Chichester's  mother  proving 
her  cleanliness  to  a  Pardee — think  of 
it!  Old  Sukey, — a  perfect  artist  in 
the  kitchen!" 

"Oh,  don't  let's  discuss  her  any 
more,"  said  the  clergyman's  wife. 
"I  hear  her  health  is  very  poor  now. 
Doctor  Johns  is  there  once  a  week 
regularly." 

"Well,  then,"  continued  the  octo- 
genarian, "I  say  poor  James  Chiches- 
ter again;  for  there  is  no  more  inexo- 
rable tyrant  than  the  one  who  wields 
the  sceptre  from  a  sick  chair.  On 
my  soul,  I  pity  James  Chichester." 

"Perhaps  he  would  not  thank  you. 
mother,"  replied  the  daughter-in-law. 
"Besides,  he  made  his  own  bed;  let 
him  lie  on  it." 

"No,  no,  Rebecca,  you  are  wrong. 
Men  and  women  do  not  always  make 
the  beds  on  which  they  are  compelled 
to  lie." 

"Well,  if  she  has  become  an  invalid, 
we  have  compensations;  we  shall  es- 
cape the  sight  of  those  startling  toi- 
lettes she  exhibits  on  Sunday  at  the 
morning  service.  I  hate  a  dumpy 
woman,  and  they  always  dress  badly." 

"Well,  all  of  us  cannot  be  tall," 
again  expostulated  the  clergyman's 
wife,  taking  in  at  a  glance  the  hand- 
some figures  which  comprised  the 
little  circle:  "she  didn't  make  herself!" 

"Begging  your  pardon,  she  does 
make  herself.  She  makes  a  fool  of 
herself  every  day  of  her  life,  and  James 
Chichester  is  obliged  to  see  it,"  ex- 
claimed the  widow,  with  a  laugh  so 
contagious  that  every  face  in  the  room 
shone  with  merriment. 

"I  declare,  Rebecca,  say  no  more; 
you  do  exceed  all  bounds,"  laughed 
the  octogenarian,  with  a  glance  at  her 
daughter-in-law,  divided  between  pro- 


test and  admiration.     "1  am 
poor  James  Chichest< 

"You  can  exen 
to  'better  purpose,"  replied  the 
"I  dare  say  ^he  <  it  a  pha- 

elegance  to  ;  an  invalid. 

doubt   she  will  <  :    bad  health 

to  her  heart's  coi 

"Rel  eccal  Rebeccar 

And  so  it  came  to  pass,  that  from  an 
attack  of  malaria 
and  rheumatism,  followed  by  a 
plication  of  bodily  ill-,  Mrs.  Chiei 
was   absent    from   church   servic< 
several 

toilettes  v.  ere  prt 

Torrance  only   during  the  afternoon 
drives,  which  occurred  three  times  a 

]■:.  The  first  assault  <»:'  dii 
in  no  wise  daunted  these  braveries  of 
dress,  nor  did  a  protracted  siege  ac- 
complish unconditional  surrender. 
The  Chichester  pew  showed  a  vacant 
seat,  and  tlie  afternoon  dri\ 
finally  given  up,  but  Mrs.  Chichester 
-till  received  visitors.  Her  spacious 
drawing-room  offered  ample  opportu- 
nity for  the  display  of  rare  toile 
In  the  course  of  time  she  became  too 
feeble  to  stand  during  the  formalities 
of  a  reception,  and  seated  in  a  hand- 
some faiitcuil.  welo  »med  the  fashion 
and  "elite"  of  Torrance.  From  this 
enthroned  incurability  Mrs.  Chi- 
chester did  not  a: 

What     happens     to     flowers     and 
plants  when,  as  florists  say.  they  are 
over-potted?    A  loss  of  vital  energ 
and      surcease      of      growth.      Mr-. 
Chichester     had     been     over-po: 
Excessive   indulgence   had   produced 
an  atmosphere  which  her  feeble  nature 
could  not  resist,  and  development  was 
arrested.     From  the  sick-chair  to  I 
carriage    was    a    painful    transition: 
hence  a  chair  on  wheels  —  a  sor: 
modernized     palanquin,     with     over- 
hanging curtains,  tine  oi  texture  and 
bright   with    color.  —  propelled   by    a 
sturdy   negro    footman,    became 
invalid's   means   of  locomotion.     On 
exhilarating    mornings    and    radiant 
afternoons,   the   pleasant   avenue- 
Torrance  were  coursed  by  this  uni 
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perambulator,  showing  in  its  brilliant 
equipment  as  much  of  oriental  mag- 
nificence as  could  be  condensed  into 
its  dimensions.  Time,  indeed,  added 
somewhat  to  Mrs.  Chichester's  avoir- 
dupois, but  generously  declined  to  ex- 
act anything  in  payment.  Her  lux- 
uriant growth  of  hair  retained  its 
raven  gloss,  her  eyes  sparkled  as 
brightly  as  ever,  and  if  her  com- 
plexion had  lost  its  rose,  it  had  re- 
ceived compensation  in  the  added 
beauty  of  the  lily.  Nor  were  the  ad- 
ventitious aids  of  dress  wanting. 
Dainty  gowns  from  the  emporium  of 
Olampe,  the  exponent  of  fashion  in 
New  Orleans  and  Paris,  struggled  in 
violent  and  almost  fatal  contest  with 
the  wearer's  original  designs  in  toi- 
lette effects;  and  although  after  five 
years  the  chair  and  its  occupant 
ceased  to  be  the  cause  of  Torrance 
wonderment,  the  remark  they  excited 
was  none  the  less  frequent.  They 
were  the  inevitable  topic. 

Naturally  the  invalid  had  been  a 
source  of  emolument  to  many  of  the 
physicians  in  the  county.  Each  one 
counted  on  his  probable  income  and 
Mrs.  Chichester.  As  a  change  of 
menu  is  essential  to  healthy  digestion, 
so  the  advice  and  practice  of  alternat- 
ing physicians  offered  a  pleasant  va- 
riety in  the  invalid's  monotonous  life. 
Weary  of  the  same  old  methods,  the 
same  old  anecdotes  and  the  same  old 
face,  she  demanded  change.  Presto! 
another  entered  the  cosy  little  bou- 
doir, sowed  his  seed,  and  gathered 
his  harvest.  Yet  the  case  was  hope- 
less; amelioration,  not  cure,  was  the 
highest  expectation  of  the  most  san- 
guine— when  there  arrived  in  Tor- 
rance a  new  member  of  the  medical 
fraternity,  a  man  already  famous, 
whose  great  reputation  had  preceded 
him.  Dr..  John  Sterling  had  diplomas 
from  various  medical  schools  of 
Europe,  was  fresh  from  the  clinics 
of  Paris  and  the  hospitals  of  Vienna, 
and  rumor  recorded  the  most  ex- 
traordinary cures  which  his  skill 
had  accomplished. 

"What  sort  of  a  looking  man  is  this 


new  doctor?"  asked  Mrs.  Chichester, 
grasping  her  vinaigrette  and  gazing 
languidly  into  the  face  of  her  hus- 
band. 

"A  very  sensible  looking  man,  my 
dear.  I  am  most  favorably  im- 
pressed. He  has  had  rare  opportuni- 
ties, and  is  a  man  of  great  natural 
ability,"  answered  Air.  Chichester, 
with  a  hopeful  glance  at  the  queru- 
lous face  before  him.  "Suppose  we 
call  him  in,  dear.  Perhaps  he  can 
cure  you;  he  has  wrought  wonderful 
cures." 

"No, — not  cure,"  answered  Mrs. 
Chichester,  smiling  in  pity  at  her 
husband's  credulity.  "I  shall  never 
be  a  well  woman  again,  you  know, 
James.  But  we  can  try  him,- — cer- 
tainly if  it  pleases  you,  my  dear. 
Really,  Pm  so  tired  of  Torrance 
doctors.  I  hear  he  is  a  charming 
man." 

"No  doubt,  my  dear.  But  let's  try 
him  with  the  hope  of  a  cure.  You 
are  young  enough  to  get  well;  hope 
and  courage  are  half  the  battle.  Just 
think  what  it  would  be  if  you  could 
walk  about  everywhere.  You  used 
to  be  a  good  walker.  Cheer  up ;  let's 
take  a  strong  pull  and  a  pull  alto- 
gether for  complete  restoration," 

"Oh — oh!"  gasped  the  wife  with 
a  deprecatory  wave  of  her  hand. 
"O,  James,  how  can  you  talk  so? 
walk  about  everywhere!  I — who 
have  not  taken  a  step  for  so  long! 
Would  I  be  sitting  here  if  I  could 
walk?  Oh,  how  unfeeling  men  are! 
Hand  me  the  camphor,  Tamah." 

"My  dear,  I  only  mean  to  say — to 
hope — that  the  new  doctor  may  dis- 
cover something  which  can  help  you." 
And  James  Chichester,  the  embodi- 
ment of  manly  excellence,  looked  the 
impersonation  of  guilt  as  he  listened 
to  the  hysterical  sobs  which  issued 
from  the  sick-chair.  "Surely,  my 
dear,  you  must  know  that  I  did  not 
mean  to  wound  you." 

"Well,"  said  Mrs.  Chichester,  lift- 
ing her  head  from  the  cushions  and 
following  up  the  victory  she  dis- 
cerned, "Pm  willing  to  try  him  if  you 
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say  so.  I've  taken  everything  the 
doctors  gave  me.  That  closet  there 
is  full  of  bottles,  isn't  it,  Tamah?" 

"Gawd  knows!"  replied  Tamah 
pathetically,  surveying  her  mistress. 

"Few  women  have  gone  through 
so  much  as  I  have;  and  other  people 
know  it,  if  my  own  husband  doesn't, 
— and  that's  a  consolation."  And 
Mrs.  Chichester  adjusted  the  folds  of 
her  lavender  gown, — the  prettiest 
thing  of  the  kind  Olampe  had  ever 
made,  so  declared  that  paragon  of 
modistes. 

"I  know  better  than  all,  my  dear," 
said  the  thoroughly  subjugated  hus- 
band, "what  you  have  suffered;  but 
if  this  doctor  can  help  —  can  amuse 
you!" 

"Oh,  yes,  he  may  amuse  me,"  re- 
plied the  wife,  her  black  eyes  spark- 
ling. "I  do  need  a  change..  You  can 
see  him  as  soon  as  you  choose  and  call 
him  in,  dear.  I  don't  rebel.  I'm  a  — 
submissive  wife." 

Mr.  Chichester  looked  up  with  a 
vague  expression  of  distress  and  utter 
inability  to  comprehend  that  most  in- 
comprehensible of  enigmas,  a  hyster- 
ical woman.  He  said  soothingly:  "I 
will  call  on  Doctor  Sterling  at  once, 
my  dear,  and  tell  him  just  what  a 
dreadful  sufferer  you  are ;  and  he  shall 
come  and  relieve,  I  mean  amuse  you. 
He  can  break  the  wearisome  mo- 
notony, at  least." 

"Yes,  James,  he  can  make  me  a 
little  more  comfortable." 

The  earliest  reprieve  from  legal 
duties  found  Mr.  Chichester  at  Doctor 
Sterling's  office  where  an  account  of 
his  wife's  illness  was  given  in  explicit 
detail. 

"I  will  call  and  make  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  case  and  tell  you 
candidly,  sir,  whether  or  not  I  can 
make  a  cure,"  said  Doctor  Sterling. 

"A  cure!"  Mr.  Chichester's  heart 
gave  a  bound.  "I  hardly  dare  hope 
for  a  cure;  a  relief — an  amelioration, 
perhaps.  Oh,  if  you  could  cure  her! 
Tell  me,  sir,  are  such  cases  ever 
cured?" 

"Undoubtedly,"    said    the     doctor 


with  emphasis.     "There  are  train 

less  instance!  of  complete  n 
But  we  will  not  talk  of  it  until  I  have 
seen  your  wife.     Then  1  shall  be  per- 
fectly candid  with  you." 

To  Mrs.  Chichester,  the  coming 
of  a  new  physician  marked  an  epoch. 
There  was  evident  excitement  even  in 
the  newly  arranged  furniture  and  dec- 
orations of  the  room  where  the  elab- 
orately attired  patient  sat  awaiting 
the  professional  visit 

Doctor  Sterling  proved  more  than 
agreeable;  he  was  charming.  He 
was  a  good  listener  to  the  oft  told  tale. 
His  very  attitude  and  expression  im- 
parted a  flavor  of  novelty  and  int< 
to  the  old  complaints,  and  the  patient 
gave  a  recital  of  bodily  ailments  and 
mental  depressions  with  a  zest  she  had 
never  felt  before.  He  sympathized 
with  each  detail  and  encouraged  the 
bottle  review  and  vial  parade,  which 
through  the  instrumentality  of 
Tamah  was  made  to  pass  before  his 
eyes.  He  extracted  the  truth,  in 
spite  of  inadequate  concessions  and 
preposterous  evas: 

"Ah.  doctor,  you  see  I  have  been 
through  more  than  most  women!" 

"I  do,  madam.  Your  case  re- 
quires judicious  handling."  He  drew 
from  his  satchel  a  box  of  dainty  pills. 
"We  will  go  slow;  but  these  pills  will 
surprise  you  by  their  quick  results. 
Take  one  before  each  meal,  and  one 
just  before  your  night's  rest:  take  one 
now,  if  you  please."  The  patient 
swallowed  the  pill  with  a  sip  of  lem- 
onade; and  the  doctor  departed  with 
effusive  leave-taking. 

When  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same 
dav  Mr.  Chichester  entered  his  office, 
he'  greeted  him  with  the  words:  "I 
made  a  thorough  examination,  sir, 
and  am  glad  to  tell  you  that  I  have 
little  doubt  of  making  a  cure.  But  I 
will  undertake  the  case  on  one  condi- 
tion only." 

"What  is  that,  sir'" 

"That  you  do  not  find  fault  with  my 
treatment." 

"I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  interfering 
with  my  wife's  medical  advisers." 
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"No  offence,,  sir.  Your  wife's  case 
is  a  peculiar  one,  although  by  no 
means  so  rare  as  you  may  imagine. 
It  is  nothing  more  nor  less — really — 
sir,  I  must  tell  you  that  it  is  a  very 
extreme  case  of" — and  the  doctor 
pronounced  a  term  in  medical  nomen- 
clature, in  so  low  a  tone  that  Mr. 
Chichester  barely  heard  it. 

"Indeed — indeed,  sir!  But  you 
think  you  can  make  a  cure?  " 

"I  am  certain  of  it.  But  I  may  as 
well  say  that  I  will  not  brook  the 
slightest  intervention — not  even  a 
suggestion.  In  such  cases  the  physi- 
cian must  be  untrammeled." 

"But,  sir,  I  offer  you  no  sugges- 
tion." 

"My  treatment  may  be  heroic, — 
the  exigencies  of  the  case  may  de- 
mand it." 

"You  cannot  endanger  my  wife's 
life,  sir!" 

"Surely  not.  I  would  take  no  risk 
whatever.  Your  wife  will  be  none  the 
worse  in  any  respect,  through  my 
treatment." 

"I  trust  you,  sir;  but  for  God's 
sake,  doctor,  cure  her." 

Mr.  Chichester  was  soon  on  his  way 
home.  He  hastened  to  his  wife's 
chamber. 

"Ah,  my  dear!"  he  exclaimed, 
"what  did  you  think  of  your  new 
doctor? " 

"Oh,  he  is  a  treasure,  James.  I've 
taken  only  two  of  his  pills,  and  feel  so 
much  better  already.  Tamah,  show 
the  pills  to  your  master!  Yes, 
James,  he  seems  to  understand  my 
case  vastly  better  than  all  the  others; 
he  says  I  am  so  delicately  organized 
that  I  cannot  endure  much;  he  says 
my  suffering  is  dreadful." 

"Of  course,  my  dear.  But  I  hope 
he  can  help  you." 

Doctor  Sterling  was  as  regular  in 
his  morning  visits  to  the  luxurious 
chamber  as  the  mocking-bird  to  the 
gigantic  oak  which  shaded  its  win- 
dows. The  mocking-bird  sang  and 
the  doctor  talked,  modifying  and 
alternating  prescriptions  with  profes- 
sional sagacity. 


Upon  one  of  the  beautiful  morn- 
ings when  the  air  was  soft  and  caress- 
ing, Doctor  Sterling  entered  the  Chi- 
chester dwelling.  In  her  easy-chair 
sat  the  invalid,  and  in  the  tall  oak  sat 
the  little  minstrel  pouring  forth  his 
morning  ecstasy. 

"Good  morning,  Mrs.  Chichester," 
exclaimed  the  doctor,  bounding  into 
the  room.  "Ah,  I  see  this  spring  air, 
and  that  prince  of  songsters  are  better 
doctors  than  I  am.  If  I  saw  that  face 
at  a  dinner-party  or  in  a  ball-room,  I 
should  never  suspect  it  to  be  the  face 
of  an  invalid.  In  good  spirits,  too,  I 
see.  I  knew  it — that  last  remedy  is 
remarkable." 

"So  I  told  James,"  merrily  replied 
the  patient. 

"Why,  the  prettiest  girl  in  Tor- 
rance would  exchange  complexions 
with  you  this  morning,  Mrs.  Chi- 
chester." 

Mrs.  Chichester's  laugh  rippled 
around  the  room  like  a  strain  of 
music. 

"Talk  of  the  inventions  of  the  age 
— the  true  progress  is  in  pharmacy. 
Thank  heaven,  madam,  you  did  not 
live  one  hundred  years  ago, — or  even 
fifty.  Medicine  strides  with  every 
decade.  What  is  that  bird  trying  to 
say — or  rather  what  does  he  not  say? 
Why,  Plato  would  have  given  all  the 
nightingales  of  his  academic  grove  for 
that  singer.  See  him  swing  on  the 
last  leaf  of  that  twig.  I  think  he  must 
be  in  love  with  you,  and  is  trying  to 
swing  himself  into  your  notice — there 
he  looks  into  your  eyes! " 

Mrs.  Chichester  moved  her  feet 
from  the  floor  of  her  chair  and  her 
body  half  way  round  as  she  said:  "The 
audacious  little  fellow  is  looking  right 
into  my  eyes." 

"Yes,"  pursued  the  doctor,  "just 
such  a  singer  comes  to  my  bower  of 
Le  Marc  roses.  By  the  way,  madam, 
you  must  have  some  of  those  peerless 
roses  before  they  fall.  Send  Tamah 
at  once  with  a  basket,  and  let  her  tell 
my  man  Abram  to  fill  it.  You  must 
have  them  in  their  immaculate  beauty 
and  freshness." 
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Tamah  departed,  and  the  doctor 
locked  the  door  behind  her. 

"Your  freshness  and  vigor  this 
morning  quite  charm  me,  my  dear 
Mrs.  Chichester,"  said  he,  standing 
before  the  patient,  "though  I  ex- 
pected that  medicine  to  work  wonders. 
Suppose  we  put  it  to  the  test.  See,  I 
take  your  hands — so.  Now  try  to 
stand  on  your  feet." 

Mrs.  Chichester,  up  to  this  moment 
radiant  with  smiles,  now  drew  back 
haughtily. 

"Are  you  insane,  Doctor  Sterling?'' 

"My  dear  lady,  I  never  had  a 
clearer  head  than  at  this  moment,  and 
I  never  better  appreciated  your  condi- 
tions. You  have  moved  your  feet, 
your  legs  and  your  body  this  morning 
— and  if  you  but  make  the  effort  to 
rise,  I  am  sure  you  can.  Now  throw 
your  weight  on  me,  as  I  hold  you  by 
the  arms.     Rise  up — up!  " 

"Sir,  nobody  ever  dared  to  speak  to 
me  so!"  replied  Mrs.  Chichester,  her 
eyes  flaming  with  indignation. 

"To  Mrs.  Chichester  of  the  past,  no 
doubt;  but  Mrs.  Chichester  of  the 
present  can  rise  and  stand.  One 
effort  now — and  we  shall  be  on  our 
feet.     Up!   up!" 

"Sir,"  cried  Mrs.  Chichester,  trem- 
bling with  wrath,  "who  is  the  best 
judge,  you  or  I?  I  tell  you  I  cannot 
rise." 

"My  dear  madam,  I  am  the  judge  of 
the  case.  There,  I  place  my  hands 
under  your  arms.     Now  rise — up!" 

"Sir,  do  you  persist  in  insulting  me? 
Do  you  forget  that  I  am  a  lady?  I 
dismiss  you.     Go.     I  will  not  rise ! " 

"There, — we  have  the  seat  of  the 
disease;  you  yourself  have  found  it. 
It  lies  in  the  will.  You  can  rise,  but 
you  will  not.  I  respectfully  decline  to 
be  dismissed.  Exercise  your  good 
sense,  Mrs.  Chichester.  Say  T  will' 
— and  you  will." 

"Oh, if  James  would  come!  Tamah! 
Tamah!  You  sent  her  away  pur- 
posely. You  shall  pay  dearly  for 
this,"  she  shrieked,  and  shook  her 
clenched  fists. 

"Dear    Mrs.    Chichester,    put    the 


energy  into  your  legs  whi< 
in    your   fists,"    smilingly    u- 
doctor. 

"Leave  this  room."  icr< 
Chichester,   stamping   her  foot,  '"and 
never  dare  speak  to  me  again!  " 

"I  regret  not  to  obey  you,  mada 
said  the  doctor,  walking  the  length  of 
the  room  and  returning  to  his  position 
in  front  of  her.  "You  will  thank  me 
in  the  future.  I  ask  your  consent  to 
assist  you  to  rise  and  stand  on  ;.  oht 
feet.      I  shall  not  ask  you  again." 

"I  cannot!  —  I  will 'not!  " 

He  looked  at  her  a  moment,  and 
then  in  the  twinkling  of  an  e 
from  his  inside  pocket  a  small  riding- 
whip  and  struck  her  twice  across  the 
shoulders. 

With    the    bound    of    an    enraged 
animal,    she    threw    herself    on    him. 
He   receded,   plying   the   whip.     She 
followed,     fighting     like     a     tigress. 
Turning    quickly,    he    unlocked 
door  and  backed  into  the  hall.     He 
began  to  ascend  the  stairs,  still  going 
backwards.     She    pursued,    her    i 
gleaming  and  her  white  teeth  show- 
ing between   her  tightly   drawn 
Not  until  they  gained  the  top  did  she 
show  any  sign  of  exhaustion.     Then 
the  doctor  seized  her  in  his  arms  and 
bore  her  to  a  lounge. 

Someone  entered  down  stairs.  It 
was  Tamah. 

"Ah.  Tamah.  Tamah!"  called  the 
doctor,  "this  way  with  the  re-   - 

The  bewildered  Tamah  staggered 
upstairs  and  stood  in  the  doorway, 
staring  alternately  at  the  doctor  and 
at  her  mistress  in  speechless  astonish- 
ment. 

"My  dear  Mrs.  Chichester,"  said 
the  doctor,  placing  a  bunch  of  roses 
on  the  sofa  pillow,  "enjoy  these  beau- 
ties in  their  freshness.  The  red  roses 
are  already  in  your  cheeks.  \  our 
mistress,  Tamah.  made  up  her  mind 
this  morning  that  she  would  walk,  and 
so  we  came  up  here.  Now  she  is 
quite  exhausted — too  ambitious  for 
the  first  effort.  Hereafter  we  will 
walk  but  little  at  a  time.  Mrs.  Chi- 
chester—  don't     attempt     so     much. 
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Tamah,  fetch  a  bottle  of  champagne  !" 
Tamah  left  the  room,  and  the  doctor 
leaned  over  his  patient.  "A  rather 
severe  remedy,  Mrs.  Chichester — but 
hypochondria  is  a  severe  disease. 
You  can  walk,  you  see." 

"O,  doctor,  will  you  never  tell  any- 
body— not  a  soul?  " 

"Upon  my  honor  as  a  gentleman. 
We  doctors  know  how  to  keep  secrets ; 
it  is  a  part  of  our  trade." 

Mrs.  Chichester  smiled  faintly,  and 
just  then  Tamah  entered. 

An  hour  later,  the  doctor  said  to 
Mr.  Chichester:  "Your  wife  has  taken 
quite  a  walk  this  morning.   *You  will 


find   her   in    an    up-stairs    chamber." 

"Is  it  possible?" 

"It  is  true.  I  insisted  upon  her 
standing, — in  fact  forced  her  up. 
Having  risen,  she  persisted  in  walk- 
ing. She  has  overdone  it  a  little  per- 
haps, but  a  night's  sleep  will  make  her 
all  right." 

In  two  months  Mrs.  Chichester 
walked  to  church. 

"Medical  science  works  miracles 
nowadays.  Doctor  Sterling  is  '  a 
greater  magician  than  can  be  found 
in  the  Arabian  Nights.  He  cured 
Mrs.  Chichester!"  said  the  senator's 
widow. 
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TERN  Labor  held  her  cup  to  me; 
I  laughed,  and  said  her  nay: 
"Go,  I  have  not  'to  do  with  thee." 
I  turned  my  face  away. 


Then  Pleasure  held  her  cup  to  me, 

And  I  was  fain  to  sip. 
"Ah,  thine's  the  draught,  I'll  drink  with  thee. 

'Twas  bitter  on  my  lip. 

Grave  Sorrow  held  her  cup  to  me, — 

And  Sorrow  left  no  choice. 
"Drink,  drink,"  she  cried  unsparingly, 

And  I  obeved  her  voice. 


Then  Labor  held  her  cup  to  me, 
And  I,  who  shrank  at  first, 

Now  held  my  parched  lips  eagerly, 
And  drank,  and  stilled  my  thirst. 
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By   W.  //.  Stone. 


AT  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  the  eastern  part 
of  what  is  now  the  United 
States  was  covered  by  a  nearly  un- 
broken forest,  which  in  the  value  of 
its  timber  products  was  probably  un- 
equaled  by  that  of  any  other  part  of 
the  temperate  regions.  Among  these 
products  none  afterwards  attracted 
more  attention  in  Europe  than  the 
gigantic  white  pines  and  the  masts 
obtained  from  them;  and  nowhere 
do  these  trees  appear  to  have  been 
more  abundant  or  of  more  lordly 
dimensions  than  within  the  present 
territory  of  New  Hampshire.  Bel- 
knap, the  historian  of  that  state, 
thought  that  New  Hampshire  and  the 
eastern  counties  of  Massachusetts 
contained  more  white  pines  than 
all  America  besides.  In  the  pri- 
meval forest  the  mighty  columns  of 
these  pines  rose  high  above  the  other 
trees.  Pines  two  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  high  and  six  feet  in  diameter 
at  the  base  were  not  uncommon;  and 
Doctor  Dwight,  in  his  'Travels  in 
New  England, "  mentions  a  white 
pine  in  Lancaster,  N.  H.,  which 
measured  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
four  feet.  A  white  pine  cut  near 
Dunstable,  N.  H.,  in  1736.  is  said  to 
have  been  ''straight  and  sound,  seven 
feet  eight  inches  in  diameter  at  the 
butt  end."  When  these  trees  grew 
in  the  dense  and  damp  old  forest, 
with  only  a  few  branches  near  the 
top,  the  wood  was  free  from  knots 
and  resin,  was  almost  without  sap- 
wood,  and  had  a  yellowish  color  like 
the  flesh  of  the  pumpkin.  Tall,  taper- 
ing and  straight,  their  trunks  were 
particularly  adapted  for  masts. 

These  imperial  trees  did  not  es- 
cape the  attention  of  the  English 
government.  As  early  as  1651  ves- 
sels   came    to    the    eastern    coast    of 


Mew  England  for  masts.  England 
at  this  time  was  about  to  begin 
the  naval  and  commercial  war  with 
the  Dutch,  which  secured  for  her 
so  much  of  the  commerce  of  the  world. 
Naval  stores,  which  had  foro 
been  obtained  from  the  North 
ports,  were  liable  to  interference  by 
her  enemy:  >o  the  New  England 
masts  were  especially  in  demand.  In 
1666  Massachusetts,  with  which  New 
Hampshire  was  then  united  politi- 
cally, made  a  present  of  ship  timber 
to  King  Charles,  thus  bringing  the 
forest  resources  of  New  England  to 
the  attention  of  England,  and  in 
1668  forbade  the  cutting  of  white 
pines  which  were  twenty-four  or 
more  inches  in  diameter  at  three 
feet  from  the  ground  and  which  grew 
more  than  three  miles  from  a  meet- 
ing-house. In  King  William's  reign, 
a  surveyor  of  the  woods  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  crown;  and  the  Earl 
of  Bellomont,  governor  of  New  York. 
the  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay. 
and  New  Hampshire,  was  ordered  to 
have  acts  passed  in  his  several  gov- 
ernments for  the  preservation  of  the 
white  pines.  The  surveyor  was  in- 
structed to  mark  with  a  broad  arrow 
such  trees  as  were  fit  for  the  navy, 
and  to  keep  a  register  of  them. 
Where  a  towering  pine  lifted  itself 
above  the  surrounding  trees,  there  he 
found  his  way;  and  soon  a  broad  ar- 
row, the  sign  of  royal  appropriation, 
was  on  the  rough  bark  of  many  of 
the  finest  trees.  In  1700  the  war  of 
Sweden  against  the  other  Baltic 
powers,  and  the  inclination  which  her 
sovereign  manifested  to  assist  the 
Pretender,  showed  to  the  English 
government  the  importance  of  the 
American  source  of  supply  for  naval 
stores.  The  ministry  also  wished  to 
confine  the  attention  of  the  colonists 
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to  the  production  of  these,  that  they 
might  not  enter  into  competition  with 
the  English  manufacturers  by  supply- 
ing themselves  with  woolen  goods. 
In  1706  a  bounty  was  granted 
by  the  English  government  on  naval 
stores  exported  from  the  colonies. 
In  the  same  year  John  Bridger  was 
appointed  "surveyor-general  of  all 
and  singular  our  Woods  within  all 
and  every  our  Plantations  in  the 
Continent  of  America."  He  and 
Benjamin  Furzer  had  been  previ- 
ously commissioned  by  the  Board  of 
Admiralty  in  England  to  survey  the 
American  woods  for  masts,  oak 
timber,  pitch  pine,  and  for  land  suit- 
able for  hemp.  They  had  accom- 
panied the  Earl  of  Bellomont  to  the 
Barbadoes;  and  there  both  fell  sick 
— the  result  of  "a  debauch,"  as 
Bellomont  says — and  Furzer  died. 
Bridger,  in  1698,  followed  the  earl  to 
New  York,  and  was  sent  by  the  latter 
to  New  England  to  execute  his  com- 
mission. In  answer  to  a  petition 
presented  by  him,  the  New  Hamp- 
shire government  ordered  "that  sixty 
men  be  forthwith  raised  in  the  sev- 
eral towns  in  this  Province,  with 
arms,  horses,  ammunition  and  pro- 
visions to  attend  to  serve"  him  as  a 
guard  in  exploring  the  woods.  His 
salary  as  surveyor-general  was  two 
hundred  pounds  yearly;  and  his  com- 
mission authorized  him  to  view  and 
survey  "all  our  said  Woods  and  Tim- 
ber," and  to  mark  such  trees  as  were 
suitable  for  the  use  of  the  navy,  and 
to  keep  a  register  of  them.  It  also 
required  all  civil  officers  in  the  col- 
onies to  aid  him  in  the  performance 
of  the  duties  of  his  office.  Soon  after 
his  appointment  as  surveyor-general, 
he  presented  a  memorial  to  Gov- 
ernor Dudley  and  the  Council  and 
General  Assembly  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, representing  that  he  had  been 
commissioned  by  Queen  Anne  to 
preserve  her  woods  from  spoil  and 
waste,  pursuant  to  a  clause  in  the 
charter  of  Massachusetts,  which  re- 
served to  the  crown  all  trees  of 
twenty-four  or  more  inches  in  diam- 


eter at  twelve  inches  from  the  ground, 
not  growing  upon  land  previously 
granted  to  private  persons,  and  pro- 
vided a  penalty  of  one  hundred 
pounds  for  every  such  tree  destroyed 
without  royal  license.  The  memorial 
also  states  that  complaint  had  been 
made  to  the  queen  of  the  waste  of 
the  woods,  and  that  the  surveyor- 
general  therefore  forbade  all  her 
majesty's  subjects  to  fell  any  of  the 
trees  reserved  by  the  Charter;  and  he 
requested  the  governor  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  members  of  the 
Assembly  to  the  prohibition,  that 
they  might  give  notice  to  their  con- 
stituents, particularly  to  those  en- 
gaged in  logging,  to  be  very  care- 
ful as  to  what  trees  they  felled. 

Bridger,  by  his  efforts  to  enforce 
laws  that  were  contrary  to  the  inter- 
ests of  many  of  the  people,  became 
odious  in  New  England.  He  was 
accused  of  accepting  bribes  for  per- 
mission to  cut  masts.  In  1717  the 
New  Hampshire  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives voted,  "yt  3  men  be 
chosen  of  ye  members  of  this  house 
to  wait  on  his  excellency  and  repre- 
sent to  him  ye  grievance  yt  many  of 
his  maj'tie's  good  subjects  labor 
under,  by  being  restrained  by  Jno. 
Bridger,  Esq.,  his  maj'tie's  surveyor, 
from  logging  in  ye  woods  in  ye 
Province";  and  also,  in  the  same  year, 
on  the  ground  that  Bridger  had  or- 
ders to  prevent  any  lumbering  in  the 
king's  woods,  voted  that  the  gov- 
ernor be  requested  to  lay  before  the 
king  the  grievance  that  many  of  his 
subjects  labored  under  because  of 
such  restraints,  and  that  twenty 
pounds  be  appropriated  to  forward 
the  appeal.  On  the  other  hand, 
Bridger  complained  to  the  English 
government  of  the  destruction  of  the 
royal  trees.  In  171 7  he  wrote  the 
secretary  of  state  that  at  Exeter, 
of  seventy  trees  marked  with  the 
queen's  broad  arrow,  only  one  re- 
mained standing. 

At  about  this  time  the  settled 
portions  of  New  Hampshire,  accord- 
ing to  Palfrey,  were  all  within  some 
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fifteen  miles  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Piscataqua;  and  the  population  of 
the  province  was  computed  at  "nine 
thousand  persons,  of  which  number 
there  were  fifteen  hundred  men,  very 
few  white  servants  and  a  hundred 
and  fifty  blacks."  Away  from  these 
restricted  settlements,  for  many  a 
green  and  leafy  mile  of  hill  and 
valley,  stretched  the  "King's  Woods," 
dense  with  noble  trees  and  rich  in 
timber  sufficient,  with  proper  care, 
as  Bellomont  says,  to  supply  the 
shipbuilders  of  England  and  her  col- 
onies "to  the  end  of  the  world." 

Bridger  held  his  office  until  1729. 
He  was  then  succeeded  by  Colonel 
Dunbar,  afterwards  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor of  New  Hampshire.  During 
Bridger's  term  of  office,  in  1708,  a 
law  was  enacted  in  New  Hampshire 
protecting  the  giant  pines  of  the 
forest.  It  prohibited  the  cutting  of 
such  as  were  as  much  as  twenty-four 
inches  in  diameter  at  twelve  inches 
from  the  ground,  without  permission 
from  the  surveyor.  Afterwards  Par- 
liament   enacted: 

"  That  from  and  after  the  Twenty-first  day 
of  September  one  thousand  seven  hundred  & 
twenty-two,  no  Person  or  Persons  within  the 
Colonys  or  plantations  of  Nova  Scotia,  New 
Hampshire,  the  Massachusetts  Bay  &  Prov- 
ince of  Mayne,  Rhode  Island,  &  Providence 
Plantations,  the  Narragansett  Country  or 
Kings  province,  and  Connecticut  in  New 
England  &  New  York  &  New  Jersey  in  Amer- 
ica, or  within  any  of  them  do  or  shall  pre- 
sume to  cut,  fell  or  destroy  any  white  pine 
trees,  not  growing  within  anyTownship  or  the 
bounds,  lines,  or  limits  thereof  in  any  of  the 
sd  Colonies  or  plantations  without  His  Majes- 
ties Royal  Lycense  for  so  doing,  first  had  & 
obtained ;  on  pain  that  every  Person  so  cut- 
ting, felling  and  destroying  such  pine  Trees, 
or  who  shall  be  aiding  and  assisting  therein, 
or  in  drawing  away  such  pine  trees  after 
the  same  shall  have  bin  cut,  felled  or  de- 
stroyed, shall  for  every  such  offence  forfeit 
and  pay  the  severall  and  respective  sums  fol- 
lowing, that  is  to  say,  For  every  white  pine 
Tree  of  the  growth  of  twelve  inches  Diameter, 
&  under,  at  three  feet  from  the  Earth,  the 
sum  of  five  pounds,  for  every  such  tree  from 
twelve  inches  to  eighteen  inches  diameter 
the  sum  of  Ten  pounds,  for  every  such  tree 
from  eighteen  inches  to  four  and  twenty  inches 
diameter  the  sum  of  twenty  pounds,  and  for 


every  such   tree  from   four  &  twenty  . 

diameter  &  upwards  the  sum  of  fit' 

[and]   "  That  all  white 

Loggs  made  from  such  tTCCf,  which  from  and 

after  the  s4   one  &  twentyeth  day  o: 

her  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  t  • 

two,  shall  be  found  cut  or  felled  without  sucn 

Lycense — as  afores"  in  any  of  His  Ma 

s'1  Colonies  or  plantations  shall  be  forfeited 

and  seized  for  the   use   of  Hi 

Heirs  and  Successors,  any  former  Law, 

or  custom  to  the  Contrary  QOtwithstandi 

The  penal!  ided  in  this  act 

were  recoverable  in  a  court  of  ad- 
miralty, where  a  single  judge  re- 
movable   at    the    pleasure    of 

crown  determined  the  case;  a: 
rested  upon  the  accused  to  prove  that 
the  timber  in  question  had  been 
felled  within  township  lines.  A  sin- 
gle witness  only  was  required  to 
vict,  and  one-half  the  penalty  went 
to  the  informer.  After  this,  in  1 
to  evade  the  penalties  of  this  act, 
large  tracts  of  land  were  laid  out  as 
townships,  and  the  most  valuable 
timber  taken  from  them.  Then 
an  act  of  Parliament  was 
which,  after  reciting  the  prohibit! 
felling  the  mast  trees  contained  in 
King  William's  Charter  of  Massa- 
chusetts, which  however  did  not  in- 
clude trees  growing  on  land  granted 
to  "private  persons"  before  the  date 
of  the  Charter,  forbade  any  person 
in  Xew  England  "to  cut  or  destroy 
any  white  pine  trees  of  the  Diameter 
of  twenty-four  inches  or  upwards  at 
twelve  inches  from  the  ground,  not 
growing  within  some  soil  or  Tract 
of  Land  within  the  sd  Province 
granted  to  some  private  person  or 
Persons  before  the  seventh  day  oi 
October  which  was  in  the  year  1690 
without  His  Majesties  Lycense  first 
had  and  obtained."  The  provisions 
of  the  act  regarding  penalties  and 
forfeitures  and  their  recovery  were 
the  same  as  those  of  the  preceding 
act.  In  1730  Governor  Belcher  is- 
sued a  proclamation,  from  which  the 
above  extracts  have  been  taken, 
which,  after  quoting  the  two  acts 
of  Parliament,  called  on  all  justices 
of  the  peace,  sheriffs,  constables  and 
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other  officers  to  aid  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  these  laws,  and  to  assist 
the  surveyor-general  or  his  deputies  in 
the  seizing  of  all  trees  unlawfully  cut. 

During  Dunbar's  term  of  office, 
from  1 73 1  to  1743,  the  contest  for 
the  great  pines  was  waged  with  viru- 
lence. On  one  side  were  the  royal 
officers  endeavoring  to  uphold  the 
technical  rights  of  the  crown;  on  the 
other,  a  class  of  people  interested  in 
lumbering,  familiar  with  the  woods, 
and  having  but  scant  regard  for  acts 
of  Parliament  or  the  proclamations 
of  royal  governors.  The  central  fig- 
ure in  the  controversy  was  Colonel 
David  Dunbar,  surveyor-general.  He 
was  a  native  of  Ireland  and  colonel 
in  the  British  army.  He  had  been 
commander  of  the  fort  at  Pemaquid, 
where  his  rigorous  rule  had  given 
offence  to  the  inhabitants  of  that 
region  and  involved  him  in  a  con- 
troversy with  the  Massachusetts 
authorities.  He  brought  to  the  per- 
formance of  his  duties  as  surveyor 
the  habits  of  military  command,  and 
is  represented  to  have  been  violent 
with  trespassers  and  abusive  to  the 
New  Hampshire  people.  At  the  saw- 
mills he  seized  large  quantities  of 
lumber,  which  the  owners  could  re- 
cover only  by  proving,  in  a  court  of 
admiralty,  that  it  had  come  from 
trees  to  which  they  had  a  legal  right. 
He  was  sometimes  resisted.  At 
Dover,  whither  he  had  come  with  a 
boat's  crew  to  remove  boards  which 
he  had  seized,  the  party  were  threat- 
ened with  death  if  they  persisted  in 
their  purpose,  and  withdrew  without 
the  lumber. 

An  incident  which  occurred  in 
1734  shows  the  temper  of  the  peo- 
ple and  the  extent  to  which  resist- 
ance was  carried.  Dunbar,  having 
gone  to  Copyhold  Mill  in  Exeter, 
where,  as  he  had  been  informed, 
there  was  lumber  cut  from  logs  un- 
lawfully obtained,  was  there  insulted 
by  armed  men.  He  afterwards  sent 
a  force  of  ten  men  to  the  mill  to 
recover  the  lumber.  Some  of  these 
stopped   for  the   night   at  the   house 


of  Samuel  Gilman  in  Exeter.  At 
about  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
while  three  of  them,  Benjamin  Pit- 
man, Benjamin  Dockum  and  Robert 
Gallaway,  were  in  the  kitchen,  three 
men  suddenly  entered  and,  seizing 
Gallaway  by  the  hair,  endeavored  to 
drag  him  to  the  door.  Pitman  went 
to  his  assistance,  while  Dockum  went 
for  a  magistrate.  The  latter,  coming 
soon,  endeavored  to  preserve  the 
peace,  ordered  a  crowd  of  men  about 
the  house  to  disperse,  and  advised  the 
three  men  to  go  upstairs  to  bed. 
Hardly  had  they  done  so  when  about 
thirty  men  burst  into  their  room, 
seized  upon  them,  beat  them,  and 
pulled  them  headlong  down  the  stairs 
and  out  of  doors.  There  Pitman  was 
beaten  with  clubs.  Fearing  for  his 
life,  he  fled  to  a  house  that  was  near. 
There  he  burst  open  the  door,  and  was 
hidden  within  by  the  inmates.  A 
number  of  men,  swearing  that  they 
would  murder  him,  followed  into 
the  house,  and  endeavored  unsuccess- 
fully to  find  him.  Dockum  escaped 
from  the  mob  and  hid  under  a  wharf 
till  the  rising  tide  drove  him  out,  and 
then  got  under  a  pile  of  boards, 
where  he  remained  till  daylight. 
Others  of  the  party  escaped  from 
the  house  and  mingled  with  the  crowd 
or  concealed  themselves.  Such  is  the 
tale  as  it  is  gathered  from  the  de- 
positions of  the  sufferers. 

At  this  time  one  of  Dunbar's 
deputies  was  informed  of  a  plot  to 
murder  Dunbar  and  himself.  As  he 
was  told,  three  Indians  had  been  plied 
with  rum  and  hired  to  kill  them  as 
they  went  up  to  Black  Rock  Mill. 
Though  this  tale  appears  to  have  been 
a  successful  ruse  to  frighten  Dun- 
bar from  going  to  the  mill,  Governor 
Belcher  gave  it  sufficient  credence  to 
mention  the  supposed  conspiracy 
against  the  surveyor-general's  life  in  a 
proclamation  which  he  soon  issued 
requiring  all  officers  and  others  to 
"use  their  best  endeavors"  for  the 
discovery  of  those  who  had  been  con- 
cerned in*  the  Exeter  riot  or  who 
had    conspired    against    the    life    of 
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the  surveyor-general,  and  also  re- 
quiring 

"  all  His  Majestys  officers  Civil  &  Military, 
and  all  other  His  good  subjects  within  this 
Government  to  be  aiding  &  assisting  from 
time  to  time  as  need  shall  require  to  the 
Hon110  David  Dunbar  Esq  Surveyor  General 
of  His  Majestie's  Woods,  and  his  deputies  and 
assistants  in  the  Execution  of  their  office  and 
that  they  strictly  observe  all  acts  of  Parlia- 
ment for  the  Preservation  of  His  Majesty's 
Woods,  and  that  they  endeavour  by  all  prop* 
er  means  that  the  Violators  of  the  said  act 
be  brought  to  Justice,  and  more  especially 
that  Prosocution  be  made  against  all  Persons, 
who  shall  presume  to  cut  into  Boards,  or  any 
other  ways  manufacture  such  Trees  or  Logs  as 
are  by  Law  forfeited  and  condemned  to  His 
Majestie's  use." 

Among  Governor  Benning  Went- 
worth's  Instructions  is  one  ordering 
him,  in  cooperation  with  Dunbar  or 
the  latter's  deputies,  to  ascertain 
where  within  the  province  there  was 
a  tract  of  land  suitable  for  a  nursery 
for  pines,  which  should  furnish 
masts,  yards  and  bowsprits  for  the 
royal  navy.  In  regard  to  this,  in 
1742,  he  wrote  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
that  from  the  report  of  the  deputy 
surveyors  it  appeared  that,  while 
there  were  in  New  Hampshire  a 
great  number  of  trees  fit  for  the  use 
of  the  royal  navy,  there  was,  so  far 
as  was  known,  no  great  body  in  any 
one  place  except  upon  the  river 
Piscataquoagg,  where  were  town- 
ships granted  by  Massachusetts  with- 
out any  reservation  of  the  mast  trees ; 
but  he  says  that  just  without  the 
province  at  a  bend  in  the  Newich- 
wanock  River,  —  a  branch  of  the  Pis- 
cataqua,  now  called  the  Salmon  Falls 
River,  —  in  a  township  granted  by 
Massachusetts  under  the  name  of 
Towow,  but  still  uninhabited,  there 
is  a  "body  of  timber  not  to  be  equl'd 
in  any  part  of  the  world,"  and  sug- 
gests an  alteration  in  the  boundarv 
line  of  the  province  in  favor  of  the 
crown,  "by  which  will  be  secured  to 
His  Majesty  in  the  bend  of  Newich- 
wanock  River,  the  only  and  greatest 
growth  of  Mast  trees  in  all  America." 

Not  long  after  Wentworth's  ap- 
pointment as  governor,  Dunbar  was 


persuaded  by  the  offer  of  two  thou- 
sand  pounds   sterling,  to  resign  his 
survivorship,  and  the  office   was  ob- 
tained   for    Went  worth.     The    la" 
salary  It    hundred 

from  which,  however,  he  was  required 
to    pay    hi-    four    deputies.     In    the 
charters    of    towns     granted    during 
his  administration  and  that 
John     Wentworth,     who     was 
Surveyor    of    the    K  oods    in 

North  America,  it  was  provided,  in 
accordance  with  the  instructions  of 
the   English  government: 

44  That  all  white  and  other  Pine  I 
within  the  said  Township,  fit  for  Ma 
Our  Royal  Navy,  be  carefully  preserved  for 
that  Use,  and  none  be  cut  or  felled  without 
Our  special  Licence  for  so  doing  first  had 
and  obtained,  upon  the  Penalty  of  the  forfeit- 
ure of  the  Right  of  such  Grantee,  his  Heirs 
and  Assigns,  to  L's,  our  Heirs  and  Success- 
ors, as  well  as  being  subject  to  the  Penalty  of 
any  Act  or  Acts  of  Parliament  that  now  are, 
or  hereafter  shall  be  KnaGled." 

At  the  Revolution  the  ownership  of 
the  great  pines  passed  to  the  pro- 
prietor.^ of  the  soil  on  which  they 
grew. 

The  whole  contest  regarding  the 
ownership  of  the  great  pines  forms 
an  interesting  series  of  episodes  in 
the  history  of  the  province.  Every 
governor  and  lieutenant-governor 
made  complaint  of  the  destruction 
of  the  royal  trees.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  represented  by  the  peo- 
ple that  the  surveyor  neglected  to 
mark  the  mast  trees;  so  that  many- 
trees  unfit  for  masts,  but  which  might 
be  sawed  into  lumber,  decayed  in 
the  Woods,  or  those  who  got  them 
were  exposed  to  a  vexatious  prosecu- 
tion. When  there  was  no  surveyor 
on  hand  to  guard  the  trees,  the  gov- 
ernor and  council  appointed  suitable 
persons  for  this  duty,  who  are  repre- 
sented to  have  been  more  efficient 
than  those  sent  from  England  and 
maintained  by  the  crown. 

Masts  from  the  great  trees  were 
furnished  to  the  royal  navy  by  con- 
tractors, who  sometimes  made  large 
fortunes  in  the  business,  but  the  men 
who    felled    the    trees    arid    got    the 
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mast  sticks  from  the  woods  were 
generally  kept  in  poverty  and  depend- 
ence, provisions  and  clothing  for 
themselves  and  their  families  being 
furnished  by  the  contractors.  At  all 
seasons  they  would  pass  weeks  to- 
gether in  the  woods.  Even  in  the 
coldest  weather  their  only  shelter  was 
an  open  shed  made  of  poles  and  bark. 
At  night  they  slept  wrapped  in  blan- 
kets with  their  feet  toward  a  great  fire 
burning  before  the  shed.  Their  food 
was  principally  salt  pork  or  beef, 
potatoes  and  Indian-corn  bread. 

In  felling  the  great  pines,  care  was 
necessary  in  order  to  avoid  fracturing 
the  long  trunks.  Often  the  lowest 
branches  of  the  trees  were  eighty  or 
a  hundred  feet  from  the  ground;  and, 
unless  the  snow  was  so  deep  as  to 
render  it  unnecessary,  smaller  trees 
were  felled  so  that  they  should  lie 
in  a  position  to  break  the  fall  of  the 
pine,  —  or,  if  none  grew  in  the  right 
place,  some  were  dragged  into  a 
great  bed.  When  all  had  been  done 
and  the  huge  trunk  cut  nearly 
through,  the  majestic  tree  came 
"rustling,  crackling,  crashing  down." 
If  on  examination  after  its  fall  the 
stick  was  found  to  be  sound,  it  was 
cut  in  the  proportion  of  three  feet  in 
length  to  each  inch  of  diameter  at  the 
base. 

The  transportation  of  the  mast 
sticks  was  an  arduous  operation,  un- 
less the  trees  grew  near  a  stream  by 
which  they  could  be  floated  to  tide- 
water. The  patient,  powerful  ox,  so 
indispensable  in  subduing  the  New 
England  wilderness,  otherwise  fur- 
nished the  motive  power.  Monster 
teams  of  these  dragged  the  huge  bur- 
den sometimes  thirty  or  forty  miles. 
When  once  the  long  string  of  oxen 
was  in  motion,  —  and  no  easy  task 
that  of  "raising''  them,  making  all, 
the  active  and  the  sluggish,  pull  as 
one  harmonious  whole,  —  nothing 
must  be  allowed  to  stop  them.  If 
an  ox  fell  sick,  as  sometimes  hap- 
pened, he  was  removed  from  the  team 
without  diminishing  its  headway,  and 
another   was    forced    into    his    place. 


Judge  Sewall  of  Massachusetts  con- 
sidered the  transportation  of  a  mast 
a  "notable  sight."  In  1687  he  went 
into  a  swamp  at  Salmon  Falls  to  see 
a  mast  started  on  its  journey.  It  was 
drawn  by  twenty  yoke  of  oxen,  and 
was  about  twenty-eight  inches  in 
diameter.  At  first,  when  there  was 
not  sufficient  snow  for  the  use  of  a 
sled,  the  mast  was  hung  beneath  the 
axles  of  pairs  of  wheels,  which  were 
sometimes  sixteen  feet  in  diameter; 
but  afterwards  an  improvement  on 
this  method  was  made.  The  mast 
was  loaded  on  the  axle  of  wheels  of 
the  ordinary  size  by  raising  the  axle 
into  a  nearly  perpendicular  position, 
so  that  one  wheel  rested  upon  the 
ground  while  the  other  was  aloft. 
Then  the  mast  was  rolled  over  the 
felloe  and  spokes  of  the  lower  wheel 
and  fastened  to  the  axle;  and  by 
means  of  a  chain  attached  to  the  up- 
per wheel  and  to  a  yoke  of  oxen  the 
wheels  were  easily  brought  into  their 
usual  position,  with  the  mast  resting 
upon  the  axle.  Two  pairs  of  wheels 
were  used,  one  at  each  end  of  the 
mast.  In  transporting  masts  upon 
the  snow,  at  first  the  butt  end  of 
the  stick  was  placed  foremost  and 
upon  a  short  sled;  but  this  method 
was  attended  by  the  inconvenience 
that  the  rolling  of  the  rear  end  of 
the  mast  would  sometimes  overturn 
the  sled.  This  the  drivers  endeavored 
to  prevent  by  the  use  of  ropes  and 
levers.  Afterwards  it  became  cus- 
tomary to  place  the  smaller  end  of 
the  mast  on  the  sled,  and  to  fasten  it 
to  the  tongue  of  the  latter  by  a  chain 
having  a  swivel  link,  which  allowed 
the  mast  to  roll  without  overturning 
the  sled.  In  descending  a  steep  hill, 
the  too  rapid  descent  of  the  load  was 
prevented  by  "tailing" — placing  cat- 
tle behind  the  load,  where  they  held 
back  by  a  chain  attached  to  the  mast 
and  to  their  yokes.  Sometimes  when 
the  mast  was  passing  the  top  of  a 
steep  hill,  its  length  would  cause  some 
of  the  oxen  nearest  the  sled  to  be 
suspended  by  their  necks  until  those 
ahead  had  drawn  a  large  part  of  the 
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stick  over  the  brow  of  the  hill;  and 
the  drivers  were  obliged  to  use  care 
to  prevent  injury  to  the  cattle. 

Previous  to  the  Revolution  the 
exportation  of  masts  from  New  Eng- 
land was  a  great  industry.  In  1666 
New  Hampshire  was  the  great  cut- 
ting ground  for  timber;  but  by  1718 
the  best  trees  along  the  larger  streams 
of  New  England,  excepting  those 
of  Maine,  had  gone  down  under 
the  axe.  Until  1727,  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.,  seems  to  have  been  the  centre 
of  the  trade;  but  in  that  year  the 
royal  agency  for  the  shipment 
masts  for  the  English  navy  was  re- 
moved from  that  place  to  Portland, 
then  Falmouth,  Maine.  Ships  for 
the  transportation  of  masts  and  other 
spars  plied  to  and  fro  across  the 
Atlantic.  These  "mast  ships"  were 
of  about  four  hundred  tons  burden, 
had  crews  of  about  twenty-five  men, 
and  carried  forty  to  fifty  masts.  They 
were  "the  couriers  of  the  sea,  the 
surest  and  quickest  means  of  com- 
munication with  England."  The 
British  government  paid  a  premium 
of  one  pound  per  ton  on  masts,  yards 
and  bowsprits — the  masts  not  to  ex- 
ceed thirty-six  inches  in  diameter  at 
the  base.  In  Europe  the  masts  came 
into  competition  with  those  of  Nor- 


way. Belknap  admits  that  the  lat- 
ter were  at  first  the  Stronger,  but 
claims  that  they  began  .   in 

five  or  six  bile   with   proper 

care  those  from   America   would 
dure  unimpaired  by  natun 
twenty  year-,      lor  eight  im- 

mediately   previous    to    the    Revolu- 
tion   the    BritMi    n;r. 
with  masts  exclusively  fr  rica. 

Though  the  English  government 
limited  the  diameter  of  masts  on 
which  it  paid  a  premium  to  three 

•     ■ 
it  is  said  that  Colonel  Partridf 
at  one   time   had   the   mast   contract. 
sent  to  England  some  -ticks  ha 
a  diameter  of  forty-two   inches. 
1644    the    navy    commissioners    were 
offered    New    England    masts    thirty- 
three  to  thirty-five  inches  in  diameter 
at  njnety-five  to  one  hundred 
teen  pounds  for  each  mast.     In   1791 
the   price   current   at    Piscataqua    for 
hewn  masts  thirty  inches  in  diameter 
was    thirty-eight    pound-:     but    from 
this  size  up  the  price  rose  rapidl) 
that  a  mast  thirty-six  inches  in  diam- 
eter sold  for  one  hundred  and  forty- 
seven    pounds.     By    this    time.    I 
ever,  the  exports  from  this  p 
to  have  much  declined;  for  only  forty- 
five  were  exported  in  tw< 
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By  Edward  W.  Emerson. 

Illustrations  chiefly  from  photographs  by  J.  A.  French  and  A.  A.  Clot 

Allison  of  Dublin,  N.  H. 


and  Co.  of  lieene,  and  Henry  D. 


"Dark  flower  of  Cheshire  garden, 
Red  evening  duly  dyes 
Thy  sombre  head  with  rosy  hues 
To  fix  far-gazing  eyes. 
.    Weli  the  Planter  knew  how  strongly 
Works  thy  form  on  human  thought ; 
I  muse  what  secret  purpose  had  he 
To  draw  all  fancies  to  this  spot.'1 

— Emerson . 

THE  planet  Tellus,  which  has  so 
long  and  well  supplied  our  need 
of  rapid  transit,  happens  to  be  so 
built  that  most  of  us  must  have  ''inside 
places1'  in  plains,  valleys  or  on  low 
hills.  But  children  are  never  quite 
content  with  anything  but  outside 
seats;  indeed  the  scramble  for  these 
is  usually  the  first  incident  of  a 
journey.  So  with  the  half-grown 
children  of  Adam  and  Eve :  if  assigned 
inside  places  they  will  now  and  then 
long  for  their  turn  in  the  others.  The 
inside  places  have  the  advantage  of 
comfort  in  this  for  the  most  part 
rather  cool  ride.  But  now  summer  is 
come  and  your  turn.  Choose  then, 
child, — the  ridge  of  the  mountain  or 
the  ocean's  shore. 

We  know  well  which  draws  us, 
however  circumstances  may  decide 
whither  we  go ;  but  as  surely  as  some 
will  heed  the  far  call  of  the  ocean, 
others  lift  up  their  eyes  unto  the  hills, 
assured  that  thence  cometh  their 
help;  and  the  stirring  which  we  feel 
within  us  when  these  rivals  summon 
us  is   something   stronger  than   that 


which  bids  us  go  to  this  town  rather 
than  that.  Call  it  instinct,  call  it  love, 
—  it  is  in  the  grain,  and  who  shall  say 
how  far  back  into  the  dim  vista  of  the 
evolution  of  the  race  we  must  look 
for  its  cause  and  beginning?  It  is 
one  of  the  early  gods  that  speaks. 
The  migrating  instinct  in  the  birds 
and  creatures  of  the  earth  is  the  most 
interesting  of  their  traits  and  tells  of 
memory,  affection,  imagination. 

It  is  a  rule  of  art  founded  on  the 
nature  of  man  that  transitions  are 
interesting.  Of  all  commanding  tran- 
sitions, even  surpassing  that  where 
the  yielding  liquid  element  proudly 
shows  how  it  can  break  or  carve  the 
adamant,  is  the  mingling  of  rock  and 
cloud,  with  embroideries  of  rain  and 
lightning  and  snow,  a  shroud  laced 
with  fire  and  silver.  The  ocean,  ever 
murmuring  of  other  and  more  favored 
lands,  whispering  of  romance  or 
shouting  of  conquest,  has  since  earli- 
est time  beguiled  men  from  home 
with  all  the  fascination  of  play  for 
stakes  of  wealth  or  wreck.  Mean- 
while it  has  brought  the  pirate  or  con- 
queror to  the  door.  The  mountain, 
steadfast,  rough,  but  a  giver  of  health 
and  strength  and  safety,  in  its  helpful- 
ness, its  majesty,  its  mystery,  awaken- 
ing the  gratitude,  the  imagination,  the 
religious  sense  of  all  whom  it  har- 
bored, has  made  patriots  and  poets, 
lovers  and  defenders  of  home. 
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In  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  English  in  this  country, 
having  made  good  their  lodgment  on 
these  wild  shores  and  triumphed, 
though  with  heavy  loss,  in  the  hun- 
dred years'  struggle  with  cold,  famine 
and  the  savage,  had  begun  to  prosper 
and  multiply.  The  grandchildren  of 
high-minded  but  rather  helpless 
cockneys,  now  brave,  capable  Yan- 
kees, no  longer  clung  to  tide-water, 
but  had  pushed  up  the  valleys  of  the 
Piscataqua  and  the  Merrimac;  and 
especially  the  rich  alluvial  valley  of 


first  time  blue  mountains  in  the  north- 
west.   These,  the}  learned  from  their 
adventurous  neighbors  who  had  t> 
far  out  into  the  wilds,  perhaps  with 
Lovewell   in   his  scalp-hunting  r; 
were  tin-  Monadnocks,  the  southern 
outworks    of    the    great    "Height  </ 
Land"  which  divided  the  waters  of  the 
Merrimac     and     Connecticut     I 
seen,  the  mountain  began  to  be  felt. 
These  boys  were,  by  the  necessities  of 
their  training,   hunters   and 
men.     Among  them  wei  e   in 

whom   tin-   instinct  'iur.     In 
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the  Connecticut  tempted  them  to  risk 
much  for  the  sake  of  its  sheltered  fer- 
tility. Fort  Dummer  now  guarded 
the  region  as  far  as  Hinsdale  and 
Brattleborough,  and  scowled  at  the 
French  outpost  soon  after  established 
at  Crown  Point;  and  under  its  wing 
Keene,  Swanzey  and  Rindge  (Rowley- 
Canada)  sprang  up  along  the  Ashue- 
lot. 

But  in  spite  of  the  charms  that  the 
rich  valleys  offered,  the  mountains 
held  their  own.  When  the  great 
pines  and  chestnuts  on  the  round- 
backed  hills  of  Groton  and  Lunen- 
burg crashed  down  under  the  axes  of 
the  farmers'  boys,  they  saw  for  the 


the  old  settlements  the  authority  of 
magistrate  and  minister  was  often 
galling.  Parental  discipline  in  those 
days  was  stern  and  made  the  farm 
work,  always  hard,  the  harder.  As 
they  grew  up  and  married,  there  stood 
the  mountain  calling  to  them:  and 
soon  a  few  adventurers  pushed  toward 
it  and  founded  homes  around  its 
skirts.  But  now  war  with  France  and 
her  savage  allies  broke  out  and.  with 
only  a  short  intermission,  made  the 
outlying  settlements  untenable  for 
fifteen  years.  "Wolfe's  capture  of 
Quebec  removed  the  danger,  and 
moreover*  the  continual  passage  of 

*  Belknap.  History  of  New  Hampshire,  i  -;-. . 
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troops  through  the  northern  lands  be- 
tween the  Merrimac  and  Hudson 
caused  their  value  to  be  known,  and 
on  the  cessation  of  the  war  they  were 
eagerly  sought.  The  alluvial  lands 
of  course  were  quickly  taken ;  but  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  uplands,  where 
every  spot  that  was  not  occupied  by  a 
tree  was  by  a  granite  ledge  or  boulder, 
were  taken  for  farms  as  well.  The 
remote  freedom,  the  exciting  neigh- 
borhood of  large  game,  the  fine  up- 
land air  and  water,  and  the  beauty  of 
the  region  tempted  some  men  more 


than  easy  farm- 
ing. Massachu- 
setts and  Connec- 
ticut sent  perhaps 
as  many  settlers  as 
New  Hampshire. 
Land  is  said  to 
have  sold  for  from 
twenty-five  to 
seventy-five  cents 
the  acre. 

It  has  been  as- 
serted that  those 
who  open  a  new 
country  are  not 
the  practical, 
money-makin  g 
come  later, — but 
men     whose     imag- 


people, — those 
the  visionary 
ination  presses  the  service  of 
their  stout  hearts  and  strong  arms. 
One  may  well  believe  that  the 
majesty  of  this  presiding  mountain 
drew  and  kept  about  its  feet  the  men 
whom  the  niggard  soil  and  long 
winters  might  well  have  repelled. 
That  the  mountain  was  an  influence 
the  names  of  the  region  show.  It  was 
called  the  Grand  Monadnock;  the 
beautiful  twin  summits  ten  miles  east- 
ward  in   Peterborough   and   Temple 
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were  the  Pack  Monadnocks;  a  minor 
hill  to  the  south,  Little  Monadnock; 
and  the  townships  granted  around  in 
Cheshire  County,  Monadnock  Num- 
ber One  or  Rowley- Canada  (now 
Rindge);  Monadnock  Number  Two 
or  Jaffrey;  Number  Three,  Dublin; 
Number  Four,  Fitzwilliam;  Number 
Five,  Marlborough;  Number  Six, 
Packersville  (now  Nelson);  Number 
Seven,  Limerick  (now  Stoddard); 
Number  Eight,  Camden  (now  Wash- 
ington). These  towns, 
though  granted  much 
earlier  and  settled  as 
soon  as  it  was  in  any 
way  safe,  were  incorpo- 
rated in  the  ten  years 
before  the  Revolution ; 
and  so  attractive  had  this 


'I  he  very  firsl  •/    illiam 

were    Benjamin  and    1 

beth  his  wife.  who.  with  their  hot 

hold    good-    in    an  OX-cait,    in 

struggled      up      from      Lunenburg 
through     the     narrow      trail 
through  the  forest.      This  cart,  turned 
up  against  a  gnat  tree,  was  tl  • 

of  the  family  until  a  log-house  could 
be  built:  and   under  tlx-  cart    Betltah 
tin-  first  English  child  of  that  vill. 
was  born.     The   second   settler  1 


East    Cliff. 
THE   SUMMIT. 

region  of  rocks  and  woods  and 
wolves  become,  that  in  1775  Cheshire 
County  already  had  more  than  eleven 
thousand  inhabitants. 

Presently  we  will  climb  the  great 
mountain;  but  let  us  first  rest  a  few 
moments  in  these  villages  below  to 
hear  from  the  old  people  some  frag- 
ments of  their  epic,  strong  and  genu- 
ine as  Homer's,  though  little  more 
than  a  century  old.  There  is  a  Troy 
in  the  plain  near  by,  not  ancient,  but 
formed  from  portions  of  three  older 
towns. 


wa>   heroic    in    his   his- 

t«  »r\ .  and  his  end  recalls 
the  moving  >t<»ry  of 
Belisarius.  James 

Reed,  born  in  W<  >burn, 
Massachusetts,  but 

later  of  Brookfield  and 
Lunenburg,  entering 
military  life  in  the 
second  French  and  Indian  war. 
served  under  Abercrombie  at  Ti- 
conderoga  and  with  Amherst  in  i~'r  . 
and  was  engaged  in  several  public 
services  until  the  peace  of  I  ~  : 
Then  he  took  land  to  the  south  oi 
Monadnock  and  with  the  Bigelows 
began  in  the  forest  the  founding  oi 
that  beautiful  village.  Twelve  years 
of  peace  from  man  were  given  him. 
but  every  day  brought  its  struggle 
with  the  forest,  the  swamp,  the  rocky 
land,  hard  climate  and  wild  beasts. 
Such   peace    as    this    was   broken    in 
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upon  by  the  news  that  the  yeomen 
had  met  the  King's  troops  at  Concord 
and  Lexington,  and  a  doubtful  war 
was  begun.  He  raised  a  company  of 
volunteers  and  marched  with  them  to 
Medford;  recruits  from  his  neigh- 
borhood followed  him.  and  soon  he 
was  colonel  of  the  Second  Xew 
Hampshire  regiment.  At  Bunker 
Hill  he  and  his  men  on  the  left  of  the 
redoubt,  behind  rails  stuffed  with 
new-mown  hay,  maintained  them- 
selves so  stubbornly  that  it  is  said  that. 
of  a  crack  Welsh  regiment  opposed  to 
them,  some  seven  hundred  strong,  but 
eighty-three  reported  for 
duty  next  day.  After  the 
evacuation  of  Boston  he 
did  constant  arduous  ser- 
vice with  the  army  until  at 
Ticonderoga  his  commis- 
sion as  brigadier  general 
reached  him  just  as  he 
was  struck  down  with 
camp-fever.  He  recov- 
ered, but  with  the  loss  of 
his  eyes.  He  was  pen- 
sioned and  went  to  Keene. 
Persons  who  died  not 
long  since  remembered  an 
aged  man,  blind,  walking 
daily  on  the  main  street, 
supporting  and  guided  by 


a  friend  who  was  paralyzed  on 
one  side.  He  soon  returned  to 
his  home  in  Fitzwilliam,  "where 
everything  was  so  familiar,"  in  the 
town  he  had  helped  to  lay  out  "that 
he  could  walk  in  safety  without  a 
guide."*  He  died  in  Fitchburg,  in 
1807.  Of  another  Homeric  settler, 
Captain  Richardson,  Doctor  Cum- 
mings  says:  "He  was  a  stout  man. 
He  served  as  an  ox-frame  to  have  his 
oxen  shod."  f 

^History  of  Fitzwilliam,  New  Hampshire,  by  Rev.  John 
F.  North,  1888. 

tHistory  of  Fitzwilliam,  New  Hampshire. 
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The  town  of  Richmond  was  on  the 
old  military  road  built  in  1765  by 
Colonel  Josiah  Willard  of  Lunenburg 
from  that  town  to  Northfield  on  the 
Connecticut,  whence  the  road  led  by 
the  river  to  Fort  Dummer,  which  he 
then  commanded.  This  road  united 
the  eastern  and  western  settlements  of 
Massachusetts.  When  Richmond 
was  settled,  before  their  first  crop  was 
harvested  the  men  used  to  go  to 
Northfield,  twelve  miles,  afoot,  thresh 
rye  and  return  with  a  sack  on  their 
backs;  and  it  is  said  that  some  did  this 
day  after  day.*  Pioneer  skill  as  well 
as  strength  was  brought  out  by  their 
many-sided  life  and  contact  with  the 
Indians.  Mr.  Haskell  of  Fitzwilliam 
was  a  basket-maker,  and  once  on  a 
bet  made  a  bushel  basket  that,  filled 
with  water,  lost  but  two  quarts  during 
the  night.  The  California  Indians 
can  do  this  to-day. 

Old-world  customs  still  prevailed  in 
some  degree.  In  the  charter  of  Rich- 
mond permission  was  given  to  hold 
two  fairs  each  year,  in  June  and  No- 
vember, to  last  two  days,  and  a 
"Master  of  the  Fair"  was  chosen. 
Where  there  was  no  possibility  of 
shopping  it  was  manifestly  a  great 
convenience  to  bring  supply  and  de- 

*History  of  Richmond,  New  Hampshire. 


tnand  of  a  scattered  people  together 
for  barter.     A  "deer-reef"  was  chosen 
to  prevent  the  killing  of  young 
in  spring  a-  long  a-  there  were  any 
deer  to  preserve.     A  mo  arly 

killed  at  Sip  Pond.  Wolves  and 
bears  from  the  mountains 
terror  and  a  scourge.  Bounties  were 
offered  for  their  ears,  and  great  drives 
were  organized  to  exterminate  them. 
The  wolves  disappeared  before  the 
century  ended,  but  there  was 
hunt  as  late  as  1827  for  a  bear.  —  a 
circle  of  men  with  guns,  and  boys  with 
horns  and  tin  pans,  closing  on  the 
place  where  he  lurked.  He  was 
killed  in  Royalston. 

These  dangers  and  hardships  were 
a  good  sieve  for  the  population ;  only 
the  hardy  and  brave  stayed.  The 
women  had  to  be  as  brave  as  the  men. 
as  was  often  shown  in  Xew  England 
during  the  Indian  wars.  Humor 
helped  them  through  much.  To  a 
summer  visitor  who  praised  one  of 
the  Xew  Hampshire  hill  towns  en- 
thusiastically an  inhabitant  said  dryly: 
"Yaas.  it's  a  pretty  country:  the  only 
trouble  is  that  there's  'baout  six 
months  o'  the  year  that  yer  hev  to 
drag  'raound  on  vdieels."  When  the 
snow-blockade  set  in.  tradition  has  it 
that  "it  was  not  uncommon  to  see  a 
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woman  standing  behind  a  man,  both 
upon  the  same  snow-shoes  and  keep- 
ing step  perfectly.  As  there  were  no 
wagons  for  years,  side-saddles  and 
pillions  were  in  common  use."  In 
speaking  of  absence  of  written  rec- 
ords of  these  days,  Doctor  Cummings 
writes:*  "How  should  they  be  pro- 
vided with  writing  materials  when 
they  had  not  even  the  common  imple- 
ments for  eating?  I  was  informed  a 
few  days  since  by  one  of  the  mothers 
of  Israel  that  she  worked  in  the  family 
of  one  of  the  proudest  men  in  town 


In  1770  the  little  daughter  of  Daniel 
Mellen,  three  years  old,  strayed  into 
the  forest  and  was  lost.  The  parents, 
in  distress,  summoned  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  men,  women  and  children 
went  out  with  horns.  Night  came 
and  they  lighted  torches.  Towards 
morning  the  child  was  found  by 
David  Perry,  sitting  under  the  trunk 
of  a  fallen  tree,  with  the  little  dog  that 
had  followed  her  by  her  side.  Suc- 
cess was  announced  by  the  signal  on 
the  horn,  relieving  the  almost  dis- 
tracted parents,  and  reassembling  the 
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in  1785,  and  lived  on  bean  porridge 
and  eat  it  out  of  a  brown  earthen 
mug,  which  served  as  a  dish  for  the 
whole  family,  it  being  the  only  one 
used  in  the  kitchen.  She  also  in- 
formed me  that  she  was  treated  to 
the  best  lodging  the  palace  afforded, 
a  cot-bed  on  the  floor  with  one 
sheet,  there  being  but  a  single  pair 
in  the  house.  Her  employment  was 
spinning  cattle's  hair,  procured  from 
the  tanner,  to  be  made  into  bed- 
covers." 

Here  is  a  human  picture  of  one  of 
the  chances  which  the  day  brought 
and  of  the  manners  of  our  fathers. 

*History  of  Fitzwilliam,  New  Hampshire. 


searchers.  They  went  to  Mr.  Mel- 
len's  house,  where  Rev.  Mr.  Brigham 
(preaching  then  as  candidate)  "led  the 
devotions  of  the  assembled  people  in 
a  fervent  prayer  of  thanksgiving  to 
God,  which  was  followed  by  songs  of 
praise,  and  then  all  partook  of  the 
best  refreshments  that  the  house  af- 
forded" [probably  Johnny-cake  and 
beans;  perhaps  venison].* 

As  the  forest,  like  the  wolf,  fell  back 
before  man,  and  his  axe  and  fire 
cleared  the  beech  and  spruce  from  the 
rocky  fields,  the  great  blue  mountain 
asserted  its  right  of  primogeniture  to 
dominate  the  country.     In  very  fact 

♦History  of  Fitzwilliam,  New  Hampshire. 
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it  must  have  been  with  many  a  greater 
power  for  good  than  the  neighbor- 
hood of  governors,  judges  and  stern 
ministers.  Last  year  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  a  talk  with 
a  dweller  in  that 
region  who  culti- 
vates in  his  old 
age  the  farm 
cleared  by  his 
grandfather  when 
the  fear  of  the  am- 
buscading Indian 
was  past.  He 
told  me  how  one 
Sunday,  in  the 
early  part  of  this 
century,  the  min- 
ister of  Dublin 
was  preaching  to 
his  people  in  the 
old  meeting-house 
on  the  hill  from 
the  text,  "If  ye 
have  faith  as  a 
grain  of  mustard- 
seed,  ye  shall  say 
unto  this  moun- 
tain, Remove 
hence  to  yonder 
place,  and  it  shall 
remove,  and  noth- 


FIRST  GLIMPSE  OF  MOXAPXOCK  FROM  THE 
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ing   shall   be   impossible   unto   you." 

In  the  course  of  his  sermon,  recurring 

to  the  text,  he  had  gone  . 

shall   say   unto  the  mountain"  —  and 
naturall)  stretched 
"in    his   hand   to- 
wards        Monad- 
nock,  but,  his 
following        his 
hand,    he    caught 
sight  through  the 
window  of  its 
purple    bulk.       It 
him 
short.     He  l< 
at    it    a    moment, 
then  at  his  pt 
and        said        sin- 
cerely:     "I 
know  —  it       I 
pretty  big." 

In  America  the 
clear.  dry  air. 
showing  all  de- 
tails and  hard  out- 
lines within  usual 
ranges  of  the 
robs  our  land- 
scape of  romance: 
and.  again,  the 
architecture 
young    people     is 
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slight,  present  need  being  the  main 
consideration.  Hence  the  delight 
with  which  we  see  the  old  temples  and 
castles  through  the  blue  enveloping 
atmosphere  of  Europe,  simplifying 
and  softening  all.  Xow  the  moun- 
tain, lifting  its  mass  above  the  usual 
horizon,  has  for  us  Americans  those 
gifts  of  grand  simplicity  and  ethereal 
color.  To  one  who  goes  up  from 
Middlesex  into 

Berkshire  or  into 
Cheshire,  Xew 
Hampshire,  the  sud- 
den glimpses  of 
strong  violet  or 
pnr^  blue,  seen  sud- 
denly through  the 
luminous  leaf-shoots 
of  May,  the  sunlit 
green  of  July,  the 
vellow  or  scarlet  of 


"The  work 
Of  ancient  kings   who   did  their  days   in 
stone.'* 

"A  score  of  airy  miles  will  smooth 
Rough  Monadnock  to  a  gem,'1 — 

but  perhaps  at  five  miles'  distance  the 
majesty  of  the  mountain  most  asserts 
itself,  and  its  changing  aspects,  all 
beautiful,  are  best  enjoyed.     Standing 
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October,  or  the  sober  twigs  of  De- 
cember, startle  by  their  beauty,  and 
for  the  moment  he  believes  he  must 
move  his  fixed  Penates  where  such 
sights  may  be  seen.  \\ 'hen  at  closer 
range  he  sees  the  uplifted  masses  of 
dark  rock  worn  with  the  wind  and 
storms  of  ages  and  polished  by  the 
old  ice-cap,  he  receives  something  the 
same  impression  as  when  he  first  saw 
the  mouldering  castles  and  cathe- 
drals. 


alone,  commanding  a  region  of  lesser 
hills  and  meadows,  its  austere  outlines 
clear  of  the  forest  growth  which 
masks  the  features  of  most  of  our 
mountains,  it  is  seen  at  its  best  from 
the  towns  of  Fitzwilliam  and  Troy, 
which  look  on  its  most  abrupt  and 
bare  crags.  From  Dublin,  because  of 
the  height  of  the  town  and  the  fact 
that  that  ascent  is  more  regular  and 
at  a  less  slope,  which  is  wooded 
farther  up,  it  is  least  imposing.    From 
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Jaffrey  the  lines  are  least  agreeable, 
the  northeast  spur,  because  of  its 
nearness,  dwarfing  the  summit. 

The  mountain  has  a  strange  power 
of  veiling-  and  making  himself  mys- 
terious even  on  bright  days  by  spin- 
ning webs  of  haze  about  him,  even 
below  the  huge  knees,  and  thickening 
the  woof  until  he  is  all  but  hidden 
even  from  the  villages  at  his  feet. 
Again  the  gauze  is  partially  thinned 
and  a  fair  gleam  as  of  milk-weed  or 
thistle-down  comes  from  some  inner 
fold.  This  diaphanous  summer  robe 
differs  entirely  from  the  thick  muf- 
fling fold  of  cloud  wrapped  around 
the  great  shoulders  during  a  storm. 
It  is  most  subtile  and  fades  away  im- 
perceptibly into  the  surrounding  air. 
Yet  the  mountain  is  more  shrouded 
by  it  than  farther  objects  and  evi- 
dently has  power  to  draw  these  gleam- 
ing hazes  in  greater  quantity  to  him. 
At  sunset  of  an  exceptionally  clear 
day  following  a  showery  time  this 
bald  old  giant  puts  on  a  soft,  rosv- 
white  cap  and  plume.  His  cold,  stone 
forehead  condenses  this  out  of  the 
passing  air,  saturated  with  moisfure 
as  it  approaches  from  the  windward, 
and  on  the  leeward  side  the  cloud 
melts  again  as  fast  as  it  floats  beyond 
his  cold  influence.  At  these  times  the 
peak  looks  like  a  smoking  volcano. 
The  cloud  is  still  and  constant;  the 
particles  are  continually  renewed. 


Between  the-  great  -tone  kn< 
the  south  and  east  i^  the  - 
ascending  forest  of  dark  spruce  and 
light  birches,  a  lap  with  all  the 

tooning   folds   and    curved   radiations 
that  tin-  great  sculptors  have  kr. 
how  t<»  use  so  well,  harmonizing 

not  concealing  the  great  structural 
lines.  The  colors  melt  and  ch;. 
with  the  light  and  season,  but  in 
summer  remind  one  of  a  Highland 
plaid  of  tlie  darker  type,  where  blue 
and  green  tones  are  harmonized  by  a 
little  purple.  Two  effects  are  inter- 
esting when  a  great  cloud  covers  the 
summit:  first,  attention  is  called  to 
the  great  breadth  of  th<  5  and. 
second,  an  indefinite  height  is  s  g 
gested.  A  great  Sphinx's  head  n:  _  I 
well  be  wrapped  in  that  veil,  the 
mountain's  shape  as  seen  from  the  hill 
between  Rindge  and  Fitzwilliam 
strongly  suggesting  a  st-'iie  lion's 
body  with  outstretched  paws. 

What  is  the  subtle  charm  oi  three 
whethers  in  theology,  in  trilogy  of 
drama,  in  triads,  in  three  voices  for 
the  ear.  three  primary  colors  for  the 
eye.  the  triangle  in  mathematics,  in 
architecture,  in  magic — three  in  one 
in  so  many  forms,  from  the  Trin- 
ity to  the  fresh  trillium  from  the 
woods?  The  faint  blue  triangle  oi 
Monadnock  when  we  reach  it  has  be- 
come   a    mightv    mass,    a    unit,    vet 
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plainly  divisible  into  three  zones, — 
first,  the  skirts  of  pasture  land;  sec- 
ond, the  shoulders  mantled  by  forests 
of  varied  green;  and,  third,  the  purple 
ledges  that  form  the  head.  Now  we 
will  climb  the  mountain  and  enjoy 
these  in  turn. 

John  Bunyan  at  a  certain  stage  of 
his  pilgrim's  painful  journey  to  the 
Celestial  City  makes  Christian's  heavy 
burden  fall  from  him;  I  think  it  was 
at  a  wayside  cross.  And  now,  trav- 
eller towards  the  mountain,  sacred  by 
common  consent  of  man,  you  have 
come  up  from  the  lowlands,  but  you 
still  have  your  pack  of  hurry  and 
worry  bound  to  you.  The  wagon, 
which  climbs  with  you  over  the  stony 
foothills  and  through  cool  reaches  of 
woods  in  the  brook-valleys  between, 
will  soon  bring  you  also  to  a  wayside 
cross.  The  good  local  elders  have 
inscribed  it  for  you  with  refreshing 
names  of  upland  towns,  stating  dis- 
tances ideally  and  poetically ;  but  it  is 
still  a  cross,  a  station  on  your  pilgrim- 
age, and  here  it  is  your  duty  and 
wisdom  to  cast  off  your  burden.  You 
can  do  it.  For  what  other  end  did 
you  come?  Thoreau,  in  his  paper  on 
"Walking,"  says  that  the  pilgrims  who 
thronged  the  ways  of  old  Europe  were 
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called  Saunterers  because  they  were 
bound  to  the  Saint  Terre.  Take  com- 
fort then  in  this  land  to  which  you 
have  come  for  help.  Take  time,  and 
do  it  the  courtesy  to  attend  to  the  little 
graceful  hospitalities  it  offers  for 
every  sense,  and  be  not  a  rude,  pre- 
occupied visitor. 

And  now  you  have  reached  the  pas- 
ture zone  of  the  mountain,  the  knolls 
very  likely  sunburned  and  not  look- 
ing interesting 
under  hot  noon. 
Of  the  three  zones 
one  would  give 
precedence  to  the 
upper,  but  the  pas- 
tures have  greater 
picturesquene  s  s 
and  variety  than 
the  forest  zone. 
In  the  morning  or 
late  afternoon  they 
are  at  their  best. 
The  low  sun  brings 
out  the  modeling 
of  the  ground  near 
by,  and  also  shows 
ridge  beyond  ridge 
in  the  blue  dis- 
tance in  wonderful 
sequence  of  value 
and    ethereal    hue. 
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All  the  foreground  grows  interesting; 
the  rocks  gray-green  or  lilac  in  the 

sun  and  blue-gray  in  shadow,  or  rusty 
if  the  ground  has  been  burned  over. 
The  transmitted  light  makes  the  fern- 
beds  glow  in  their  fair  green  —  in  the 
autumn  they  will  turn  through  cream 
— color  to  brown — while  in  the  deep 
folds  of  the  land 
groups  of  spruces 
with  their  strong 
dark    green    give 
the  necessary 

support  to  the 
lighter  color- 
scheme.  One  re- 
calls Virgil's  two 
words  in  the 
"Eclogues"  for 
these  types  of 
green,  viridis  and 


itippery 

v.  uli  th<- 

you    will    find 

the  trm-  I 

tality     of     the 

m  ouotai  n 

akx 

littU-     rin 

which 

yon 

Irink. 
good     i' 
aloi  the 

!  of  their 
bed.  a  little- 
shade,  and 
luncl 

best   of  stn 
berries,     ra 
berries      or      blackberry  ord- 

ing  to  the  month.  (  »n  the  way  up, 
unless  there  is  an  unusual  drouth, 
you  will  find  deeper  shaded  pools 
which  yon  can  have  a  bath  that  will 
make  your  skin  tingle,  and  j 
that  you  were  hot  enough  t«»  enj«»y  it. 
I'm   all   the   pleasures   have   n<>: 


In  the  deeper 
folds  you  hear 
water  tinkling, 
and  the  brooks 
coming  down 

from  the  moun- 
tain will  Usually 
be  marked  out  in 
the  pastures  by  a 
little  ribbon  of 
trees.  Climbing 
up  on  a  hot 
August  dav,  vour 
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been  told.  It  may  be  hot  in  the  pas- 
tures, but  the  sweet,  pure  quality  of 
the  up-country  air  steadily  refreshes 
and  every  now  and  then  the  cool 
breeze  blows  away  the  glassy,  vibrat- 
ing radiation  of  heat  from  the  baking 
grass.  Then  comes  the  spruce  smell 
or  that  of  the  fern-bed,  or  in  autumn, 
of  the  silvery-white  beds  of  life-ever- 
lasting flowers.  The  cat-bird  sings 
from  a  copse,  or  the  little  indigo-bird 
from  the  top  of  a  tree,  or  the  sweet, 
clear  song  of  vesper-  or  song-sparrow 
rings  out.  Suddenly  you  hear  the 
lowing  of  cattle,  and  coming  over  a 


memories    help    them    through    the 
winter. 

Upon  the  shoulders  of  the  pastures 
are  groups  of  beeches,  rock-maples 
and  red  oaks,  or  single  trees  blown 
into  wild  shapes  by  the  northwesters. 
It  is  interesting  to  see  how  the  same 
lichens  make  the  trunks  and  gnarled 
roots  of  these  trees  match  the  out- 
cropping rocks  at  their  feet.  Violets, 
houstonias  and  saxifrage,  cinquefoil, 
strawberry  and  blackberry  blossoms 
are  here  early  in  the  year;  later, 
buttercups,  St.  Johnswort,  yarrow, 
hardhack    and    fireweed;     later    still. 
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rise  find  a  herd,  which  very  probably 
came  up  in  spring  from  your  own 
town,  ill-conditioned  and  caked  with 
filth,  after  a  winter  in  the  stanchions. 
Xow  see  how  vigorous  and  clean 
they  are;  washed  by  rain  and  brushed 
by  wind  and  birch  trees,  each  hair 
gleaming  and  the  tassels  of  their  tails 
curling  gloriously.  See  the  colors, 
dark-red  with  purple  shadows,  burnt- 
wood  color  fading  into  mouse  color, 
black  with  high  lights  reflecting  the 
sky,  or  gleaming  cream-white  patches. 
These  graze  the  sweet,  short  grass 
or  lie  in  the  fern  or  group  in  the 
cool  woods,  the  square  bell  telling  of 
their  whereabouts.     We  will  hope  the 


hawkweed,  golden-rod,  asters  and 
life-everlasting.  This  is  the  home  of 
the  fox  and  woodchuck. 

Where  pasture  and  forest  meet  one 
may,  and  almost  surely  will,  rest  at 
the  little  tavern.  This  is  at  the  end  of 
the  wagon  road  and  its  traffic  is 
mostly  the  caring  for  horses  of  per- 
sons who  come  to  spend  the  day  and 
the  furnishing  them  dinners  if  desired. 
One  may  often  stay  here  very  com- 
fortably, though  inns  change  with 
their  landlords,  and  find  fine  air  and 
outlook,  good  plain  food,  and  a  point 
of  vantage  whence  to  make  a  speedy 
ascent  when  the  mountain  calls. 

Now,  the  outworks  won,  we  attack 
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the  main  fort,  the  steep  forest-clad 
slopes  culminating  in  the  craggy 
citadel.  The  adventurous  may  do 
this  by  tracing  up  a  brook;  perhaps 
the  more  interesting  way,  and  having 
the  advantage  of  the  refreshment 
offered  to  ear,  to  brow  and  to  throat 
of  the  panting  climber,  which  the  cool 
and  tinkling  water  offers.  Or  one 
may  go  more  easily  and  with  more  re- 
freshing air  (for  the  woods  are  cl«  »se  I 
up  along  one  of  the  great  spurs;  or 
more  obviously  and  better,  if  strength 
and  time  are  to  be  saved,  up  the  path 
from  the  hotel.  This  at  some  seasons 
becomes  a  water  course  in  storms, 
though  not  a  real  valley.  The  loose 
stones  and  outcropping  ledge  are 
somewhat  de- 
nuded of  veg- 
etable soil 
and  there  is 
at  least  a  firm 
footing, 
though  the 
scramble  is 
steep  and 
taxes  the 
wind,  espe- 
cially if  one 
carries  a 
tackload. 
This  old  path 
was  greatly 
improved  bv 
the 


State-  I  oast  Survey,  in  i  B 
when  their  heavy  instrument  had 
to  be  carried  to  the  summit, 
and  their  extensive  camp  equip- 
age half  way  up.  Between  the 
rocky  spurs  the  leaf-mould  and  finer 
soil  accumulates,  and  here  the  decidu- 
ous trees,  requiring  a  better  soil  than 
the  spruces,  thrive.  <  »n  tl 
edges  of  the  zone  arc  fine  beeches  and 
maples  and  large  red  oaks.  I  .lack 
and  canoe  birches  are  there.  I 

cially  yellow  birches.     On  th< 

the  wood  one  of  thes  has  led  its 
gleaming  trunk  like  a  python  around 
a  spruce  and  actually  sunk  itself  into 
the  bark.  Perhaps  the  resinous  qual- 
itv  oi  birch-bark,  which  causes  it  to 
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burn  readily  even  when  wet,  makes 
it  feel  affinity  for  a  conifer.  The 
brilliancy  and  health  of  the  foliage  of 
all  these  trees  is  a  pleasure  to  see. 
Among  their  gleaming  stems  one 
finds  lower  shrubbery  of  interesting 
northern  plants.  Here  are  the  great 
unequal  heart-shaped  leaves  of  the 
hobble-bush  (viburnum  lantanoides) , 
tending  to  mottle  their  green  with  a 
livid  purple  in  autumn.  The  beauti- 
ful black-and-green-striped  stems  of 
moosewood  (acer  Pennsylvanicum) 
grow  freely. 
The  more 
laurel-like, 
dark  and 
gleami  n  g 
foliage  of 
sweet  vi- 
burnum is 
here,  whose 
white  blos- 
soms are 
beautiful  to 
see;  and 

-also  the 
moun  tain 
holly  (nemo- 
p  a  n  t  h  u  s 
Canadensis) 
and  the 
white-blos- 
s  o  m  i  n  g 
mountain- 
maple.  The 
laurel, 
grows 
On 

higher  ledges  to  the  right  of 
the  path  all  deciduous  growth 
•disappears,  leaving  a  rather  mel- 
ancholy forest  of  the  larger  spruces, 
black  and  white,  here  and  there 
a  balsam-fir  and  occasionally  a 
stunted  white  pine.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber to  have  seen  either  a  pitch  pine  or 
a  Norway  pine  here.  Hemlocks  are 
found  rather  low  on  the  mountain,  and 
bere  and  there  an  American  yew  with 
its  twin  red  berries  and  beautiful, 
glossy,  green  sprays.  Under  this 
forest  one's  feet  crunch  a  carpet  of 
<crisp-gray  "reindeer  moss"  or  slip  on 


too, 
here, 
the 

ledges 


the  red-brown  spruce-needles.  As 
one  climbs  higher  the  trees  grow 
smaller,  the  oaks  and  beeches  give 
place,  to  the  mountain-ash,  the  rowan- 
tree  of  Scotland,  good  against  witches 
and  warlocks.  Some  have  even  sup- 
posed that  "Aroint  thee,  witch!"  was 
a  corruption  of  "A  rowan-tree, 
witch!"  This  tree,  from  its  graceful 
growth,  its  plumes  of  composite 
leaves  on  which  Ruskin  founds  a  lec- 
ture on  architecture,  its  cymes  of 
blossoms,  pale  in  summer,  changing 

to  deep 
orange  ber- 
ries in  au- 
tumn, is  a 
constant  de- 
light to  the 
eye,  espe- 
cially when 
seen  from 
above,  or  in 
silhouette 
against  the 
sky.  Below 
these  trees 
the  flowers 
of  the  moun- 
tain wood 
are  the  wild 
oxalis,  the 
little      Solo- 
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mon  s 

and 

great 

false 

mon's 

with 


seal 
the 
white 
Solo- 
seal 
its 


palm-like  leaves,  the  little  green  lily 
(Claytonia),  so  graceful  in  its  leaves, 
shaft,  and  strange  blue  berries  in 
autumn,  wood  violets,  trilliums,  and 
ground-cornel  with  its  quatrefoil  of 
white  sepals. 

You  may  have  the  luck  here  to  see 
a  strange  creature  climbing  a  birch 
tree  and,  startled  for  a  moment  by  its 
resemblance  to  a  young  bear,  look 
anxiously  around  for  its  proud  parent. 
A  second  look  shows  you  that  in 
spite  of  its  formidable  claws  the  crea- 
ture is  only  a  great  Canada  porcu- 
pine.     If    your    dog    discovers    him 
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scuttling-  among  the  bushes  he  will 
presently  return  to  you  howling,  his 
mouth  turned  into  a  pincushion. 
Rabbits    and     foxes    live     here     too, 

thrushes  of  various  kinds,  and  vireos, 
and  you  often  flush  a  partridge. 
After  a  short,  sharp  scramble  one 

rises  above  the  trees,  feels  the  high. 
cool  air,  and  suddenly  astonished,  has 
to  raise  his  head  through  an  are  of 
many  degrees  to  see  the  edge  of  tin- 
blue  wheel  of  the  world  below,  which 
seems  to  rise  around  him. 

You  are  now  at  the  head  of  a  stair- 
way of  rough  blocks  built  by  the 
Coast  Survey  up  a  very  steep  part  of 
the  path  where  it  emerges  from  the 
woods,  and  happily  here  is  a  spring 
where  you  will  rest  and  enjoy  the 
sights  up  and  down  and  the  fine  air. 
The  forest  as  seen  from  above  is  very 
interesting,  especially  the  beautiful 
heads  of  the  mountain-ash.  Above 
you  tower  the  rocks,  perhaps  seven 
hundred  feet  to  climb  before  you  reach 
the  top;  their  actual  height  enhanced 
bv  the  fact  that  just  where  they  conie 


against   the   sky   their   <  hich 

should  be  softened  b)  reflected  lij 
arc  emphasized  1*\  the  growth  of  black 
tripe  de  roche  lichen.  <»n  wh< 
tinous  and  unpleasant  nutriment  the 
starving  fur-hunter  is  said  to  liv- 
the  Barren  Grounds  when  other  I 
fails. 

Hitherto  you  have  had  the  toil  of 
climbing;     now    comes    it-    delight. 
i  'heered  1>\  the  g 
by  the  cool 

f<  <  >ting  <  m  slabs  instead  of  slip] 
black  soil  and  stumbling  bio 
feel    the    joy    of    battle    without 
danger,  as  you  carry  with  a  i 
flank  by  zig-zags  these  stone  rifle-] 
scarps  and  bastions  of  superb  regular- 
ity and   strength,   with   fa 
cut  as  if  planned  by  Vauban  hims 
r  <  >r  at  tlie  ]x  >int  where  we  c<  »me  al 
the  tree-line  the  construction  of  the 
mountain    shows    best.      It    is    simple 
and  grand,  and  in  detail  is  but  a  repe- 
tition of  the  outline  as  seen  from  the 
east-southeast  on  the  hills  near 
ton.  viz..  a  long,  smooth  slope  north, 
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and  a  steeper,  broken  one  to  the  south. 
As  may  be  seen  in  the  report  on  the 
Geology  of  New  Hampshire  by  Dr. 
Charles  T.  Jackson,  a  great  layer  of 
gneiss  and  mica-slate  overlies  a  mass 
of  older  porphyritic  granite  heaved  up 
from  below.  The  dip  of  the  strata  is 
to  the  northward,  hence  the  edges 
crop  out  on  the  south  and  make  a 
series  of  giant  stairs  a  little  tilted 
backward.  The  great  glacier  which 
once  covered  the  country,  moving 
from  the  northward  as  it  slid  over  the 
mountain  ridge,  using  it  as  a  foot- 
scraper,  rudely  sand-papered  the 
ledges,  thus  bevelling  their  sharper 
edges.  Speaking  of  a  hill  near  by,  a 
resident  said  to  me,  ''North  cant  is 
mostly  clayey";  perhaps  the  result  of 
this  foot-scraping  process.  This  dip 
of  the  rocks  is  a  sure  guide  to  one  lost 
in  the  cloud,  an  adventure  which  may 
easily  happen  on  the  mountain.  By 
following  the  long  even  slope  he  will 
go  down  in  the  direction  of  Dublin 
and  by  going  down  the  tilted  steps  he 
will  shortly  come  out  on  the  Troy 
side,  where  is  the  Mountain  House. 

Now  you  reach  the  peak,  stone  hub 
of  a  dim  blue  wheel.  No  rival  moun- 
tains close  by  interrupt  the  view. 
Once,  when  a  boy,  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  being  on  the  summit  on  a  clear  day 
when  mountains  of  every  New  Eng- 
land state,  and  also  in  New  York, 
were  flashing  answers  to  Mr.  Dean 
and  Mr.  Talcott  of  the  Coast  Survey 
on  the  apex  rock  and  thus  triangulat- 
ing the  country.  Of  course  they  had 
a  great  instrument,  but  following  the 
hint  I  have  found  since  then  that  it  is 
easy  with  a  hand  mirror  to  exchange 
greetings  at  a  moment  agreed  upon 
with  invisible  friends  seven  miles 
away.  To  those  at  home  it  is  almost 
miraculous  to  see  at  exactly  one 
o'clock  a  perfectly  clear  but  very 
minute  flash  where  friends  ambuscade 
in  the  pinkish-gray  mystery  of  the 
mountain  slope. 

Of  course  the  silver  gleams  of 
ponds  first  attract  your  eye  as  you 
look  down.  The  Connecticut  River 
you     cannot     see,     and     hardly     the 


Ashuelot,  but  the  westering  sun 
brings  out  the  mountains  that  fence 
them  in,  and  at  early  morning  the 
rivers  rise  into  sight,  as  it  were,  by 
their  mists.  Beyond  Watatic  and 
Wachusett,  Massachusetts  seems  so 
flat  as  to  make  one  believe  one  looks 
at  the  sea,  but  to  the  north  and  west 
are  hills  and  forest  enough.  Ascut- 
ney  is  a  marked  feature  and  is  set 
down  as  exactly  paired  off  with 
Monadnock  in  height,  three  thousand 
one  hundred  and  eighty-six  feet. 
Kearsarge  is  nearer,  and,  close  by,  the 
beautiful  twins  called  the  Pack 
Monadnock,  or  Peterboro  and  Tem- 
ple Hills.  The  great  "Height  o'  land" 
separating  the  eastern  and  southern- 
bound  waters  stretches  northward 
from  Monadnock  culminating  in 
Mount  Washington,  one  hundred 
miles  away  north  by  east,  to  be  seen 
on  clear  afternoons.  When  the  old 
meeting-house  stood  on  Dublin  Hill 
it  was  said  that  of  two  snow-flakes 
melting  side  by  side  on  its  ridge-pole 
one  reached  the  Atlantic  at  Newbury- 
port,  and  its  mate  Long  Island  Sound 
at  Old  Saybrook. 

"At  Monadnock  it  seems  that  the 
final  cause  of  towns  is  to  be  seen  from 
mountains,"  said  a  humorist.  Cer- 
tainly the  white  New  England  villages 
around  their  steeples  are  pleasant  to 
see,  but  I  pray  you  do  not  try  to  iden- 
tify barns  with  your  spy-glass  or  la- 
ment if  haze  or,  better,  cloud  or  storm 
come  up;  nor  stay  too  long  on  the 
bleak  summit  in  the  wind.  Even  with- 
out the  view  every  spot  on  the  mountain 
is  full  of  beauty,  changing  with  the 
lights  and  the  month,  and  everything  is 
at  its  best  two  hundred  feet  below  you. 
Begin  by  noticing  in  the  crevices  of 
even  the  upper  rocks,  vibrating  in  the 
incessant  wind,  a  delicate  little  Alpine 
flower,  the  Greenland  sandwort,  and 
in  the  gravel  accumulating  between 
the  rocks  and  on  the  shores  of  those 
little  rocky  tarns,  in  which  blocks  like 
great  stone  coffins  lie  half  submerged, 
gleams  everywhere  the  shining  dark 
green  leaf  of  the  mountain  trefoil. 
Some  of  the  leaves  tend  to  turn  scarlet 
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early  and  they  adorn  the  rock  fissures 
when  the  white  flowers  are  gone. 
High  on  the  watershed  are  the  beds  of 
glossy  mountain-cranberry  vines  with 
plentiful  fruit  and  flowers,  and  below 
there  you  may  pick  large  wild  straw- 
berries in  the  end  of  July.  The 
thyrsus-shaped  head  of  the  moun- 
tain golden-rod  show  everywhere  in 
the  late  summer,  and  so  does  the 
white  spiraea.  The  bind-weed  gropes 
for  something  to  adorn  with  its  beauti- 
ful spiral  vine.  Chokeberry  and  white 
golden-rod  and  pink  fire-weed  are 
lower.  The  white  balls  of  the  cotton- 
grass  gleam  everywhere  in  the 
rock-bottomed  sphagnum  swamps 
of  the  ridge  between  the  first  and 
secondary  peak.  The  pretty  Arctic 
sparrow,  slate-blue  with  white  tail- 
primaries,  nests  here,  and  I  have 
heard  a  company  of  them  sing  at 
dawn.  Song-sparrows,  cheewinks  and 
night-hawks  and  even  robins  live  on 
the  sheltered  side  along  the  forest. 

Monadnock  shares  with  a  few  other 
mountains — Chocorua  I  think  is  one 
— the  advantages  of  having  had  its 
noble  head  cleared  of  forest  and  vege- 
table soil  by  fire,  yet  so  long  ago  that 
the  blemishing  wreck  of  fire  has  dis- 
appeared. It  is  said  that  early  in  the 
century  the  fire  from  a  brush-burning 
on  a  farm  on  the  Troy  side  spread  to 
the  mountain,  which  burned  for  three 
weeks,  a  glorious  beacon  for  fifty 
miles  around.  This  burned  off  the 
primeval  forest  and  even  the  soil, 
largely  vegetable,  from  the  upper 
rocks,  which  it  would  require  geologic 
time  to  replace.  Of  course  the  fire 
roared  up  the  hollows  between  the 
spurs  where  the  trees  were  largest, 
and  the  wind  sent  this  blow-pipe- 
flame  against  the  precipices  above. 
At  two  such  places  enormous  slides 
have  occurred,  the  granite  blocks 
large  as  cottages  are  piled  at  the  bot- 
tom like  enormous  dice,  and  among 
these  were  to  be  found  red  lines  of 
punk  of  decayed  spruces  seventy  feet 
long,  the  ends  of  the  knots  charred: 
and  these  remains  of  trees  actually 
bitten  in  between  the  blocks,  which 


seemi  good  evidence  that  the  ruin 

was  due  to  the  fire,      in  many  pfc 
the   rock    scales   off   a^    it    does   after 
being  burnt. 

There  is  a  region  above  the  tree- 
line  and  below  the 
from  the  north  and  looking  out  on  the 
great   quadrant   towards    Wachu 

I  ler<    the  blu<  -lab-  of  | 

flatter  and  between  them  are  spaces 
carpeted  with  moss,  comforting  to  the 
feet,  or  tilled  with  the  handsome 
glaucous   foliage   of   rhodora-btu 

or  the  pink  of  sheep-laurel.  Here  is 
an  ideal  camping  place  when  once  you 
learn  where  the  Mire  Spring  lies 
hidden:  and  if  you  pass  a  week  here 
you  will  carry  away  memories  to 
brighten    a    lifetime.      The     - 

spruces  on   this  plateau   afford 
bedding  and  fuel.     Blueberries  of  a 

quality  that  low  landers  never  1: 
come  in  June  in  the  lower  southern 
forcing-beds  and  last  through 
summer;  and  on  the  north  side  of 
the  upper  r<»cks  I  have  picked  them 
from  blood-red  bushes  in  Octn 
Of  the  multitudes  who  ascend  the 
mountain,  hardly  one  in  a  hundred 
leaves  the  path.  SO  you  are  not  mo- 
lested.  If  your  home  is  on  the  moun- 
tain v«»n  need  not  flee  a-  evening  - 
rains  come  on.  The  night,  the  dawn, 
the  evening,  the  oncoming  or  break- 
ing away  of  a  storm  are  the  very 
choicest  pageants  the  mountain  has 
to  offer,  and  you  learn  that  mythol- 
ogy and  poetry  is  all  to  be  written 
anew  and  better.  There  are  morn- 
ings when  you  can  stand  on  the  p 
the  heavens  bell-clear  above  you.  and 
look  down  on  a  tossing  sea  of  pale 
clouds  shutting  off  the  world.  The 
sun  rising  touches  these  with  pink  and 
soon  they  fade  and  melt.  There  are 
dark  nights  when  wandering  on  the 
lesser  domes  you  will  see  the  broken 
fragments  of  cloud  rush  on  you  like 
great  ghosts  or  reminding  you  of 
Kuhleborn  in  Undine.  When  on  a 
July  day  the  thunder  mutters  behind 
the  mountain,  if  you  plan  to  go  to  the 
hotel  for  shelter  you  will  make  a  great 
mistake.     Stay  rather  and  sit  at  ease 
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upon  one  of  the  split  domes  near  your 
camp,  like  Priam  on  the  walls  of  Troy 
(you  look  down  on  Troy,  by  the  way), 
and  watch  the  marshalling  of  the 
storm.  A  column  gathers,  advances, 
tarries,  divides.  You  think  it  will 
pass  round  the  mountain.  No,  he 
will  almost  surely  summon  it  to  bathe 
his  hot  rocks  and  stir  him  with 
thunderbolts.  The  towns  below  have 
faded  in  sheets  of  rain,  and  now  the 
great  thunderhead  sweeps  aloft  over 
the  sun,  and  the  cold,  wet  wind  rushes 
upon  you.  Soon  a  flash  right  over 
the  summit  and  a  heavy  detonation 
startles  you  and  the  big  drops  begin. 
Another  crash,  this  time  prolonged 
by  echoes  of  crags  and  clouds,  shakes 
down  the  rain  and  a  deluge  falls. 
Vain  to  seek  shelter  in  caves  of  gran- 
ite blocks;  the  water  drips  from  above 
and  courses  below.  The  anchorites 
had  the  wit  to  choose  a  limestone 
country  with  practicable  caves.  So 
you  must  revel  in  your  wetness  and 
the  splendid  glories  of  Heaven's 
artillery.  But  the  fuses  of  its  shells 
are  cut  very  short. 

Now  the  storm  is  breaking  up. 
See  the  beautiful  dissolving  views  of 
a  few  blue  acres  here  and  there 
through  curtains  of  pallid  cloud,  and 
look  at  the  whole  mountain-side  alive 
with  silver  sheets  and  white  singing 
cataracts.  The  sun  comes  out  and 
dries  your  rocks,  and  shows  you  the 
beautiful  fresh  green  of  the  spruces 
and  the  shining  viburnum  leaves. 
Now  to  the  eastward  is  a  rainbow,  a 
complete  brilliant  arch,  but  of  Moor- 
ish horseshoe  pattern  because  you  are 
so  high.  Everything  is  now  soaking 
wet,  but  birch  bark  and  spruce  knots 
will  burn  gloriously  and  dry  your 
clothes  and  cook  your  supper  while 
the  hermit  or  wood  thrush's  song 
rings  up  clear  and  rich  from  half  a 
mile  below  you.  The  rain  has  dark- 
ened the  rusty  tripe  de  roche  and  the 
great  sierra  of  the  summit  stands 
black  against  the  northwest  glow  of 
twilight,  or  of  northern  lights  which 
may  follow.  Now  the  night-hawks 
begin  to  rip  the  air  with  their  swoop- 


ing. Far  in  the  east  you  see  the 
lightning  plunging  its  bolt  again  and 
again  into  Sodoms  and  Gomorrahs  of 
the  plain.  Pile  your  fire  high  for 
company.  It  is  well  worth  while,  for 
be  sure  the  goddess  will  repay  the  dis- 
comforts of  couchant  a  la  belle  etoile 
with  sights  of  her 

"  Far  folded^  mists   and  gleaming   halls   of 
dawn." 

In  the  few  verses  which  I  have  the 
privilege  of  quoting  below,  from  a 
longer  poem,*  the  austere  splendors 
of  Monadnock  are  fitly  rendered. 

"  From  field  and  fold  aloof  he  stands, 
A  lonely  peak  in  peopled  lands 
Rock-ridged  above  his  wooded  bands  ; 

"  Like  a  huge  arrowhead  in  stone. 


"  The  gentle  hours,  in  gradual  flight, 
Weave  round  his  huge,  impassive  height 
A  warp  of  gloom,  a  woof  of  light : 

';  All  day  the  purple  shadows  dream 
Along  his  slopes  or  upward  stream  ; 
And  shafts  of  golden  sunlight  gleam, — 


"  The  circle  of  the  changing  year 
Rounds  slowly  to  the  perfect  sphere, 
His  withered  sides  grow  brown  and  sere. 

"  Along  his  lone  and  barren  crest 
The  screaming  gale,  his  only  guest, 
Roars  from  the  wild  and  dreary  west. 


"  The  dazzling  day,  the  steel-blue  night, 
Bathe  each  bold  crag  and  ice-capped  height 
In  zones  and  shafts  of  naked  li^ht. 


"  What  change  has  warped  the  hills  and  leas 
Since  first  he  rose  to  forms  like  these 
Above  the  wild  Laurentian  seas  ? 

"  The  Alps  and  Andes  were  not  born 
When  first  he  saw  the  beaming  morn 
Paint  on  the  dark  a  world  forlorn. 

"  He  heard  the  wind  of  Destiny 
Speed  trackless  over  land  and  sea, 
Sowing  the  seeds  of  life  to  be." 

*  "  Monadnoc,"  a  poem  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Nesmith  of  Lowell. 


FATE. 

By  J.   Torrey  Conn  >r. 

ii  l~-\  EHOLD,  unto  this  princely  hi 

H^  A  child  is  born!" 

*— •*  A  sentinel  from  watch-tower  high 
Proclaims  at  morn. 
Whate'er  may  be  his  heart's  desire  — 

The  best  of  earth 
Is  his  to  have  and  hold,  this  child's 
Of  noble  birth. 

With  none  to  welcome,  none  to  praise, 

That  self-same  day 
Another  life  is  ushered  in, 

Not  far  away. 
Beneath  the  castle's  frowning  wall-; 

His  heritage, — 
That  lowly  babe's,  —  grim  want,  and  woe 

His  only  wage. 

At  midnight,  when  all  men  forget 

Their  cares  in  sleep, 
Save  those  who  slumber  not,  but  ri>c 

To  pray  or  weep, 
Death's  angel  passed  the  castle  wall: — 

Aye,  passed  inside, — 
Although  the  humble  cottage  door 

Stood  open  wide. 


THE  WAV  OF  LIFE. 

By  John  White  Chadwick. 

"  Of  all  peculiarly  beautiful  things  in  Japan,  the  most  beautiful  are  the 
approaches  to  high  places  of  worship  or  of  rest,  — the  Ways  that  go  to 
Nowhere  and  the  Steps  that  lead  to  Nothing.1' — Lafcadio  Heat  m. 

A  THOUGHT  is  here,  O  spirits  that  deny. 
To  cheer  us  when  your  doleful  prophecy 
Of  Nothingness  and  Nowhere  breathes  its  sigh 
Upon  our  hearts.     For  even  if  so  it  be. 
And  Death  ends  all,  how  beautiful  the  Way 

That  leads  us  thither,  lit  with  suns  and  stars. 
Bright  with  the  seasons'  magical  array. 

The  morning's  and  the  evening's  cloudy  bars. 
The  birds  and  poets  singing  as  we  go 

From  East  to  West  across  the  pleasant  Land ; 
The  clouds,  majestic,  moving  to  and  fro, 

And  dear  companions  always  close  at  hand 
Heart-full  of  love.     So  rich.  O  God.  the  store 
Of  perfect  things,  how  dare  we  ask  for  more? 


OLIVIA'S   WAITING-LIST. 

By  Caroline   Ticknor. 


NO  one  who  had  the  good  fortune 
to  spend  a  few  minutes  in  her 
society  would  have  wondered  at 
the  length  of  Olivia's  "waiting-list." 
She  was  the  acknowledged  belle,  not 
only  of  the  village,  but  of  the  entire 
country  round  about.  Far  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  country,  indeed,  had 
spread  her  fame  for  grace  and  beauty, 
so  that  admiring  swains  journeyed 
from  quite  improbable  distances  to 
dance  with  her  at  the  May  Festival,  or 
to  escort  her  to  the  Agricultural  Fair. 
Her  father,  old  Judge  Freeland,  had 
tired  of  city  life,  after  the  death  of  his 
young  wife,  and  had  withdrawn  with 
his  little  daughter  to  spend  the  last 
years  of  his  life  among  the  peaceful 
hills  of  Meadow  Crest;  and  it  was  in 
those  early  years,  when  he  first  settled 
there,  that  I  became  a  visitor  beneath 
his  hospitable  roof. 

My  father  and  the  Judge  had  been 
great  chums  at  college,  before  my 
father  had  decided  to  make  his  home 
in  the  far  West,  whence  I  emerged 
after  many  years  bound  for  my  father's 
college  and  bearing  in  my  pocket 
letters  to  many  of  his  early  friends. 
It  was  in  response  to  one  of  those 
letters  that  I  received  a  cordial  invita- 
tion to  consider  the  fine  old  house  at 
Meadow  Crest  one  of  my  homes. 
The  Judge  was  gratified  to  find  in  me 
an  aspirant  for  his  beloved  profession; 
and  so  it  came  about  that  I  spent  a 
great  part  of  my  college  vacations 
driving  his  horses,  lounging  under  his 
wide-spreading  elms,  or  listening  to 
long  discourses  on  his  pet  theme,  the 
Law.  If  I  have  failed  to  profit  by  the 
good  advice  which  he  so  freely  poured 
into  my  half-attentive  ears,  his  gen- 
erosity must  bear  the  blame,  for  giving 
me  too  much  of  a  good  thing. 

During  my  early  visits,  Olivia  and  I 
became  fast  friends.     She  was  a  child, 


and  I  a  full-grown  college  man.  To- 
gether we  scoured  the  country  round 
on  horseback,  rode  madly  over  fields 
and  through  swamps,  or  scampered 
across  the  hills  at  breakneck  speed. 
She  was  a  daring  little  creature,  run- 
ning a  thousand  risks  and  never  com- 
ing to  any  harm.  She  always  set  the 
pace;  I  merely  followed,  exhorting 
her  to  caution,  until  I  found  my  words 
were  wasted  and  held  my  peace  and 
my  seat  in  the  saddle  as  best  I  could. 

Olivia  was  a  wayward  child,  and 
spoiled.  She  twisted  the  old  Judge 
around  her  little  finger  as  deftly  as  she 
twined  the  daisy  chains  she  wove  and 
tossed  aside.  She  desired  pets,  and 
the  Judge  provided  all  she  wanted. 
The  house  was  filled  with  dogs  and 
cats  of  all  descriptions,  sizes  and 
tempers.  Rabbits  and  white  mice 
frisked  across  the  drawing-room,  and 
tame  gray  squirrels  nibbled  freely  at 
the  backs  of  priceless  law  books. 

I  tried  to  point  out  to  the  Judge  the 
error  of  his  way  one  evening,  after  I 
had  found  my  tennis  shoes  quite 
ruined  by  the  favorite  squirrel  and 
several  pairs  of  gloves  chewed  up  by 
a  new  pup,  not  to  mention  a  bantam 
hen  upon  my  bureau  which  had  de- 
voured all  my  collar-studs.  I  urged 
that  it  was  wrong  never  to  curb  so 
wild  a  nature.  I  felt,  moreover,  that 
it  was  hardly  more  than  fair  to  offer 
the  Judge  a  little  something  in  return 
for  all  his  valuable  advice  to  me. 

But  not  a  word  would  he  so  much  as 
listen  to.  Olivia  was  perfect  in  his 
sight.  She  should  go  where  she 
wished,  have  anything  she  wanted, 
say  what  she  liked.  He  had  himself 
experienced  an  education,  the  creed 
of  which  was  "Thou  shalt  not";  his 
daughter's  should  be  something  quite 
different. 

I  plainly  saw  that  any  restraining 
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influence  which  was  to  reacli  Olivia 
must  come  from  some  other  source, 
and  I  determined  that  I  would  do  my 
best  to  exert  that  power  which  as  "bon 
camarade"  J  exercised  over  the  little 
lady  of  the  house.  I  strove  to  win 
her  admiration  by  small  feats  of  ath- 
letic prowess  (which  heretofore  had 
failed  to  win  me  anything),  and.  enter- 
tained her  by  thrilling  fairy  tales  and 
stories  of  wild  adventure,  until  I  saw 
that  J  had  gained  a  hold  upon  her 
youthful  fancy,  which  had  enshrined 
me  with  those  doughty  and  doubtful 
heroes  of  whom  I  told  prodigious  lies. 
Then,  during  our  rambles  after  1  jer- 
ries or  while  our  horses  walked  along 
a  shady  road,  I  began  warily  to  exer- 
cise my  educational  influence  upon 
Olivia.  I  pointed  out  to  her  the  error 
of  blindly  following  every  passing  im- 
pulse and  giving  way  to  each  extrava- 
gant emotion,  and  urged  the  noble 
doctrine  of  self-control.  "Let  your 
head  rule  that  wayward  little  heart, 
Olivia,"  I  often  told  her,  "and  you  will 
be  spared  many  wretched  hours.'' 
As  I  administered  my  good  advice. 
my  pupil's  laughing  eyes  grew 
thoughtful,  and  she  listened  to  my 
words  with  the  same  rapt  attention 
which  she  bestowed  upon  my  fairy 
tales  and  stories  of  adventure. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  visit  which  T 
paid  to  Meadow  Crest  during  my  col- 
lege days,  my  small  companion  drove 
me  to  the  station  in  her  pony-cart  in 
calm,  indifferent  silence,  which  con- 
trasted sharply  with  her  usual  out- 
spoken grief  at  my  departure.  As  I 
alighted  from  the  phaeton  she  re- 
marked briefly: 

"I  suppose  we  may  expect  you  as 
usual  next  season?  " 

"Nothing  shall  keep  me  from  dear 
old  Meadow  Crest,"  I  answered 
warmly,  "though  this  you  know  must 
end  the  long  vacations  of  one  who  is 
to  be  a  bright  light  in  the  legal  world. 
Now,  please  remember  all  my  good 
advice.  Good-bye.  Ah,  but  you  do 
not  look  as  though  you  cared  one  bit. 
I  do  believe  you  are  not  sorry  to  hav.e 
me  go." 


At   thi-,,    Olivia   flashed   a   half 
proachful   glance   at   me    from   ui. 

neath  her  •unbonnet,  and  swallo 

a-  if  a  painful  lump  had  risen  in  her 
throat.    Then  die  said  with  ■<■. 

her  small  head  : 

'A  ou   -iv<-  me  good  advice,  and 

when  1  follow  it  you  do  not  like  it. 
Remember  that  you  said.  "Let  your 
head  nil' 

So  saying.  she  the  whip  and 

gave   the   pony   a    VICIOUS   little   slash 
with   it,  which  so  surprised   him  that 
he  took  to  his  fled  heels  and  quickly 
bore  his  mistress  and  the  phaetoi 
of  sight. 

Despite    my   promise   of   a   spe 

return  to  Meadow  Crest,  more  than 
eight  years  elapsed  before  I  once 
more  alighted  from  the  train  which 
drew  up  at  the  dusty  little  station 
which  had  apparently  escaped  the 
"Queen  Anne"  wave  which  had  swept 
over  tiie  margin  of  the  railroad. 
Breathing  a  prayer  for  this  and  other 
blessings,   I   stepped  the  well- 

remembered  platform,  which  seemed 
to  have  shrunk  somewhat  in  size  dur- 
ing the  intervening  years,  and  found 
myself  confronting  the  same  impas- 
sive visage  of  the  station-master. 
which  had  nodded  a  friendly  farewell 
to  me  eight  years  before.  He  stood 
in  the  precise  spot  where  I  had  left 
him.  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  he  was 
certainly  attired  in  the  same  clothes; 
in  fact,  everything  about  the  station 
and  its  presiding  genius  appeared 
quite  as  if  I  had  left  them  but  yester- 
day. Instinctively  I  looked  to  see 
Olivia's  curly  locks  surmounting  the 
pony-phaeton  in  which  I  had 
taken  leave  of  her.  She.  too.  I  felt, 
must  greet  me  as  of  old.  jumping 
down  from  her  seat  and  rushing  to 
welcome  me  with  outstretched  arms. 
I  grasped  my  bag.  which  I  had  mo- 
mentarily dropped  while  I  surveyed 
the  old  familiar  landmarks,  and 
turned  to  greet  my  old  friend  Hinks, 
the  station  master. 

"How  d'ye  do.   Hinks  ~  "    I   called 
out  gaily,  but  he  stared  blanklv  at  me. 
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and  thrust  upon  me  for  the  first  time 
the  melancholy  consciousness  of 
those  eight  intervening  years.  Had 
I  then  changed  so  much,  while  Hinks 
had  obstinately  remained  untouched 
by  Time's  relentless  finger? 

"I'm-  sorry  that  you  don't  know  me, 
Mr.  Hinks,"  I  said,  approaching  him 
with  an  aggrieved  air;  "but  appar- 
ently it's  quite  the  proper  thing,  for 
the  Judge  has  not  remembered  to  send 
down  for  me." 

Hinks  bestowed  upon  me  a  search- 
ing glance,  which,  coupled  with  my 
reference  to  the  Judge,  served  to 
make  known  my  identity  to  him. 

"The  Jedge!"  he  drawled,  while 
the  glimmer  of  dawning  intelligence 
crept  upon  his  inexpressive  face. 
"Oh,  you  ain't  young  Mr.  Kent,  what 
used  to  come  here  summers?  Wall, 
I  must  say  you  hev  changed."  The 
certainty  of  my  identity  having  by 
this  time  thoroughly  permeated  his 
consciousness,  he  became  friendly. 
"Glad  to  see  ye  up  here  ag'in.  I 
guess  you  won't  find  things  changed 
much,  except  the  new  race  track 
they've  put  in  at  the  Centre ;  though 
the  Jedge  he's  changed  some,  I  should 
say." 

"And  Miss  Olivia?"  I  questioned, 
suddenly  thinking  that  she  too,  like 
myself,  was  doubtless  not  possessed 
of  Mr.  Hinks's  talent  for  standing 
still.  s 

"Oh,  Miss  Olivia,  she's  grown  up, 
I  should  say,  more'n  considerable' 
since  you  was  here,"  he  replied  with  a 
broad  smile.  "I  tell  you  she's"  — he 
paused  as  if  searching  for  some  suit 
able  adjective,  and  as  he  did  so  turned 
his  attention  to  a  distant  cloud  of  dust. 
"There  she  is,"  he  concluded,  quite  as 
if  she  had  been  the  missing  adjective; 
"I  guess  the  Jedge  ain't  forgot  ve' 
after  all."  *       y  ' 

I  watched  the  oncoming  dog-cart 
driven  by  a  stylish  damsel,  whom  I 
stared  at  fixedly  for  traces  of  my  curly- 
headed  companion  of  old.  I  could 
discern  only  a  crinkly  golden  coil  in 
place  of  the  familiar  shock  of  curls, 
and  delicate,  finely  chiseled  features 


instead  of  the  chubby  face  I  so  well 
remembered. 

In  another  moment  she  had  reined 
up  the  bay  mare,  and  was  protesting: 
"I  am  so  sorry  to  be  late!  "  Her 
smile  and  mischievous  blue  eyes  as- 
sured me  that  this  was  indeed  my  old 
friend. 

"What  a  transformation!"  I  ex-- 
claimed,  climbing  up  beside  her. 
"Where  is  my  little  girl  with  her  long 
curls?  Can  this  superb  young  wo- 
man be  Olivia?  " 

"I'm  very  sorry  to  disappoint  you," 
she  responded  lightly;  "but  it  is  your 
own  fault.  Why  did  you  stay  away 
so  long-?  " 

"That  is  what  I'm  saying  to  myself 
this  very  minute.  But  the  Judge  can 
answer  for  me;  he  knows  how  long  it 
takes  to  make  a  lawyer,  and  how  much 
longer  than  that  it  takes  the  lawyer  to 
make  a  living.  Can't  you  see  how- 
much  hard  labor  has  already  aged  me? 
Even  Mr.  Hinks  quite  failed  to  recog- 
nize me." 

"Yes,"  she  said  looking  at  me 
critically,  "you  are  old  and — lift  your 
hat  again — and  gray.  I  thought  I 
saw  a  few  gray  hairs  when  you 
first  raised  it.  I'm  very  glad,  for  I 
was  afraid  you  might  seem  too 
young." 

"Indeed, — why  too  young?" 

"Because  all  my  friends  at  present 
are  either  at  one  extreme  or  at  the 
other;  they  are  too  old  or  else  too 
young,  and  I've  been  longing  for 
some  one  in  between,  a  kind  of  stand- 
by, you  know,  on  whom  I  could  de- 
pend. I  want  a  friend  and  counselor 
to  lecture  me  and  give  me  good  ad- 
vice, and  I  remember  how  well  you 
used  to  do  it.  Now,  poor  papa,"  she 
went  on,  "is  not  advanced  enough  in 
his  ideas  to  be  of  real  assistance.  I 
need  some  middle-aged  friend  who 
has  experience  without  a  lot  of  old- 
time  prejudices." 

"You  may  call  me  any  age  you 
please,"  I  answered  laughingly.  "If 
you  were  twelve  and  I  was  twenty- 
four  when  last  we  met,  why,  now  that 
vou  are  twenty,  I  of  course  am  twice 
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as  old  as  that.     Is  forty  old  enough  to 
suit  you?  " 

"I  think  that  will  do,"  she  answered 

gaily,  "and  J  can  easily  imagine  that 
you  are  quite  as  old  as  that." 

I  responded  with  the  best  grace  that 
I  could  summon  to  this  doubtful 
compliment;  and  just  then  she 
pointed  with  her  whip.  '"See,  we  are 
coming  to  the  old  place.  I  don't  be- 
lieve you'll  find  it  changed  one  bit; 
and  look,  there's  papa  watching  for 
you.  He  has  been  looking  forward 
to  having  such  long,  delightful  discus- 
sions on  law!  You  will  not  mind,  1 
know,  if  I  leave  the  room  when  you 
begin  those  tiresome  talks;  I  simply 
cannot  stand  a  great  deal  of  that  sort 
of  thing." 

"I  should  be  sorry  to  be  instru- 
mental in  boring  you  to  death,"  1  said 
a  little  stiffly,  as  we  stopped  in  front 
of  the  wide,  vine-covered  porch,  where 
the  white-haired  Judge  stood  waiting 
to  greet  us. 

After  dinner,  I  sat  with  the  Judge 
in  his  spacious  library,  listened  to  his 
fluent  discourse,  and  tried  to  talk  en- 
thusiastically regarding*  a  famous  case 
pending  in  the  Supreme  Court;  but 
despite  my  efforts,  my  attention  was 
distracted  by  the  constant  murmur  of 
voices  just  outside  the  window  on  the 
veranda,  where  the  form  of  some  de- 
voted swain  was  visible.  He  seemed 
determined  to  stay  indefinitely,  re- 
gardless of  the  impatience  of  his 
horse,  which  clanked  incessantly  at 
the  chain  by  which  he  was  fastened  to 
a  post.  After  some  little  time,  the 
Judge,  concluding  doubtless  from  my 
irrelevant  replies  that  I  was  weary 
after  my  journey,  asked  me  if  I  wished 
to  go  to  my  room;  and  I  responded 
promptly  that  I  was  extremely  tired 
and  begged  that  he  would  bid  Olivia 
good-night  for  me.  "I  see  that  she 
has  company,"  I  murmured  in  an  in- 
different tone. 

"Ah,  yes,  yes,  —  I  believe  it's  young 
Gale  from  the  Corners;  he's  here 
quite  frequently. — rides  a  fine  bay." 

"No,  a  white  horse."  I  answered, 
peering  out  of  the  window. 


"Ah,  then  it  must  be  Richard 
Foster,  —  he  rides  a  whit  in- 

deed 1  said  the  other  day  it  seemed  to 
me    that    liis    white    horse    had    be- 
come a  permanent  fixture  at  that  ; 
latel 

"A  popular  post,  truly!  " 

"Yes,  yes,  —  and  thats  the 
it,"  the  Judge   went  i   see 

they're  all  of  them  after  I 

'"What,    the   h  I    que 

flippantly. 

".My  dear  fellow,  it  is  no  joke."  the 
Judge    said    ean  Then    h< 

down,  and  I  sat  down,  while  both  of 
us  forgot  that  I  v.  to  be  si. 

to  my  room.     And  this  time  my  atten- 
tion did  not  wander. 

"1  talk  to  you  as  1  would  l 

father."'  the  Judge  began,  "for  I  can 
almost  imagine  you  are  he,  you  seem 
so  much  older  than  other  (el 
your  age:  in  fact,  ever  since  1  first 
knew  you,  you  have  seemed  like  a 
verital.de  companion  to  m< 

I  nodded  assent.     "It  is  <: 
my  mission  to  be  old  before  my  time,*' 
1  murmured. 

Then  the  Judge  went  Ofl  I 
that  he  was  growing  feebler  all  the 
time,  and  that  he  hated  to  pictun 
himself  Olivia  left  all  alone  after  his 
death.  "She  is  so  impulsive  and  so 
headstrong,  that  I  should  really  like 
to  see  her  married  and  settled  down 
before  I  go,"  he  said.  "But."  he 
added  after  a  pause,  "that  is  a  prob- 
lem very  difficult  to  solve." 

"Undoubtedly."  I  answered,  wait- 
ing for  him  to  go  on. 

He  seemed  lost  in  thought,  and  as 
he  paused  the  summer  breeze  wafted 
a  gay  "Good-night"  in  through  the 
window,  followed  by  the  clatter  of 
departing  hoofs. 

"A  problem  difficult  to  solve,  you 
said?  "   I  ventured  finally. 

"Yes.  yes,  —  she  is  so  wild  and  way- 
ward, not  like  her  mother  or  like  me, 
sometimes  I  verily  believe  she  has  no 
heart.  There  are  a  dozen  in  her 
train,  whom  she  plays  fast  and  loose 
with.  One  day  she  is  loud  in  praise 
of  one,  the  next  day  it  is  some 
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else;  now  she  dislikes  them  all,  and 
again  declares  that  she  adores  them 
every  one.  At  times,  I  fancy  there  is 
one  she  really  cares  for,  and  then  I  am 
convinced  that  she  has  not  the  least 
regard  for  anyone, — except  perhaps 
myself" — here  the  Judge's  tone  grew 
softer;  "I  really  think  that  she  is 
rather  fond  of  me." 

At  this  point  I  heard  a  little  rustle, 
and  as  I  turned  I  saw  Olivia  standing 
in  the  doorway,  like  some  bright  vision 
in  the  sombre  setting  of  an  antique 
frame.  '  The  picture  was  illumined  by 
the  rays  from  a  tall  lamp  near  by, 
which  fell  upon  her  golden  hair  and 
made  her  face  shine  forth  from  the 
dark  background,  while  her  muslin 
gown  melted  mistily  into  the  black- 
ness behind  her.  She  stood  with 
clasped  hands,  regarding  her  father 
with  a  half  troubled  look;  then  she 
ran  lightly  forward  and  perched  upon 
the  arm  of  his  big  chair. 

''He  merely  thinks  that  I  am  fond  of 
him,  poor  soul,"  she  said  in  a  low, 
mocking  tone.  "He  never  feels  quite 
sure,  because  he  has  no  confidence  in 
one  so  vacillating.  He  has  spoiled 
me,  and  now  repents  his  folly,  when  it 
is  too  late.  Poor  papa!  "  She  kissed 
him  playfully  upon  the  forehead,  and 
then  crossed  to  the  sofa  where  I  was 
sitting.  "I  see  that  he's  been  telling 
you  about  that  dreadful  'waiting- 
list'";  and  she  laughed  gleefully  as 
she  sat  down  beside  me.  "Ah,  it  is 
such  a  painful  subject, — for  papa. 
I'm  glad  that  you  have  come  to  help 
him  solve  the  problem ;  two  heads  are 
so  much  better  than  one." 

"I  should  think  this  was  rather  a 
question  of  hearts." 

"Oh,  no,  it  isn't  in  the  least,"  she 
answered  quickly.  "I  see  you  are  in- 
clined to  make  the  same  mistake  papa 
does.  Such  absurd  notions  were  well 
enough  back  in  the  dark  ages,  but  we 
to-day  have  reached  a  more  progres- 
sive state.  A  calm,  reasonable  com- 
parison of  qualities  is  what  the  modern 
woman's  choice  should  rest  on,  not 
the  irresponsible  fluttering  of  a  foolish 
organ  called  the  heart."     She  looked 


appealingly  at  me.  "I  know  that  you 
agree  with  me,  sir  counselor." 

"How  do  you  know?  " 

"I've  not  forgotten  your  parting 
words  of  good  advice  to  me,  although 
you  gave  them  eight  years  ago." 

"But  I  have, — pray  what  were 
they?" 

"  'Let  your  head  rule  your  heart, 
Olivia!  '  '   she  returned  serenely. 

I  shook  my  head.  "I'm  not  so  sure 
that  it  was  good  advice." 

"But  I  am;  it  was  the  best  advice  I 
ever  had." 

"At  all  events,  I  can  give  you  some 
that  is  much  better,  now,"  I  said  de- 
cidedly, "for  my  advice  is  worth  a 
great  deal  more  than  it  was  eight  years 
ago." 

"Very  well,  sir,  I  shall  soon  demand 
it,  you  may  be  sure,"  she  cried  gaily, 
rising  to  say  good-night. 

"I  will  help  you  all  I  can,"  I 
answered. 

She  clasped  my  hand  impulsively. 
"It  is  a  bargain  that  you  shall  be  my 
legal  confidant  and  highly  valued  ad- 
viser. I  shall  have  perfect  faith  in 
your  decision,  and  will  abide  by  it, — ■ 
you  have  my  word  upon  it." 

"I  too  place  all  confidence  in  your 
discretion  and  excellent  advice," 
added  the  Judge,  grasping  my  hand 
when  she  was  gone. 

"But  this  is  really  too  absurd!  "  I 
eagerly  protested.  "You  are  not  in 
earnest!  Why  should  I  meddle  in  a 
matter  which  seriously  concerns  the 
lifelong  happiness  of  other  people?" 

The  Judge  smiled  vaguely. 
"One  reason  is  enough, — Olivia 
wishes  it." 

When  I  reached  my  room,  I  threw 
myself  into  an  armchair  and  sat  for  a 
long  time  with  my  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
vines  which  swayed  across  my  win- 
dow in  the  moonlight.  Why,  after 
all,  I  argued  in  my  effort  to  readjust 
myself,  should  we  let  tradition  and 
usage  acquire  so  firm  a  hold  upon  us? 
Why  should  we  be  surprised  at  a 
new  expression  of  human  progress? 
Olivia  was  undoubtedly  a  type  of  the 
progressive  woman,  and  the  more  I 
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meditated  upon  the  spread  of  such  a 
type,  the  more  I  was  convinced  that 
lasting  benefit  must  spring-  from  an 
advance  towards  reasonable  and  logi- 
cal selection  in  the  important  matter 
of  marriage.  I  was  pleased  for  my 
own  part  to  have  so  fine  an  opportu- 
nity to  study  the  working  out  of  this 
interesting  problem.  I,  an  impartial 
friend,  with  some  experience  and  a 
tolerable  amount  of  taste  and  judg- 
ment, would  do  my  best  calmly  and 
wisely  to  compare  and  weigh  all  mer- 
its and  defects  in  a  judicial  balance 
which  should  pronounce  upon  the 
worthiest  aspirant  and  cross  the 
others  from  Olivia's  "waiting-list." 

During  the  next  few  days,  1  waited 
in  vain  to  hear  the  vital  subject  again 
alluded  to.  Apparently  Olivia  had 
quite  forgotten  the  role  of  confidant 
which  she  had  so  readily  assigned  to 
me  on  that  first  evening.  She  was 
my  boon  companion  now,  and  as  of 
old  we  scoured  the  country  roads  on 
horseback  and  explored  the  groves 
and  apple  orchards.  The  summer 
days  sped  by  on  wing's,  while  often- 
times I  wondered  if  the  pleasure  1  ex- 
perienced was  mutual  and  the  quick 
response  to  every  fleeting  mood 
which  I  expressed  really  spontaneous. 
- — or  was  Olivia  merely  trying  to 
entertain  me?  Surely  she  was  mis- 
tress of  that  delightful  art — if  art  it 
was. 

While  I  reveled  in  the  simple  coun- 
try life,  smoking  and  chatting  with 
the  Judge,  walking  or  driving  with 
Olivia,  I  often  meditated  upon  the 
"waiting-list."  As  I  studied  Olivia 
and  learned  to  know  her  better  daily. 
I  recognized  in  her  a  certain  elu- 
siveness,  which  lessened  my  assur- 
ance as  to  the  weight  which  any  opin- 
ion of  mine  might  carry.  And  I  pos- 
sessed an  uncomfortable  conviction 
that  I  was  being*  made  game  of  on  the 
evening  of  my  arrival. 

One  afternoon  I  sauntered  to  the 
shaded  veranda  where  Olivia  sat  in  a 
high-backed  wicker  chair,  intent  upon 
a  complicated  piece  of  embroidery, 
which  I  regarded  with  growing  ani- 


mosity since  it  absorb  ndi- 

vided  attention  whenever  ihe  took  it 
up,  and  made  me  keenly  fed  in)  un- 
importance. 

"1  never  ~a\\  a  piece  of  work  like 
that,"      1      remarked     difl  '11;.. 

after  a  long  silence,  during  which 
presence     was     quite     unnoted.      "1 
verily   believe   you    ravel    it   out  each 
night  and  then  begin  it  again  the  next 
day,  like  that  deceitful   woman 

nelope.      Such    an    old-fashkmed    and 

worn-out  method  of  pro 

a     progressive,     up-t<»-date     young 

in!  " 
Olivia    laughed.     "You    see    there 
are  so  few  good  wa  •  ping  off 

impetuous  suitor-  anc- 

ing  at  me  mischievously. 

Thought-  of  the  "waiting-list"  arose 
before  me,  and  I  frowned  :    tl 
a  few  moment-  more  of  rilence,  1  ven- 
tured in  an  aggrieved  tone:  "I'm  - 
that  I  have  b<  Uld  want- 

ing." 

"Found  wanting  what?  she 
queried  mirthfully,  glancing  up  from 
the  abs<  orbing  piece  i 

"\\  anting  to  1><.-  a  couns 
fidant,"   I   replied.     "You  know  you 

said  yOU  needed  one,  to  '  with 

—  with  that  'waiting-1 

1  fancied  that  I  discerned  a  fleeting 

wave  of  displeasure  i face  as 

she    bent    over    her    eml  It 

vanished  instantly,  h  I  ^he 

looked  up  serenely  to  meet  my  gaze. 

"I  see."  she  said,  "you  have  been 
waiting  patiently  all  this  time  to  be 
consulted,  and  have  been  disappointed 
at  the  long  delay!  How  could  I  have 
been  so  thoughtless  as  to  fancy  I 
could  entertain  you  better  in  other 
ways?  Come."  she  continued,  rising 
so  hastily  that  the  embroidery  silks 
were  scattered  at  her  feet,  "and  I  will 
introduce  you  to  my  'waiting-' 

She  led  the  way  upstairs,  and  I  fol- 
lowed to  the  end  of  the  long,  winding 
hall,  where  she  paused  and  drew  aside 
a  heavy  curtain. 

"Walk  in."  she  said.  "This  is  my 
picture  gallery." 

"Of  rogues  or  fools-  "   I  questioned 
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lightly,  glancing  around  at  the  array 
of  photographs  which  literally  cov- 
ered the  walls. 

"You  can  decide  that  for  yourself," 
she  answered  laughing,  "for  you  are 
one  of  them.  Look!" — and  she 
pointed  out  a  little  old  college  picture 
of  me. 

I  gazed  around  with  interest  at  the 
many  faces  on  the  walls,  which  were 
mostly  classified  in  groups  according 
to  Olivia's  fancy.  Here,  the  compos- 
ers, the  most  famous  artists;  there, 
her  favorite  authors,  celebrated  prima- 
donnas  and  actresses.  After  a  few 
moments  during  which  I  kept  ex- 
claiming: "Ah,  that  is  excellent  of 
Bernhardt!  "  or  "What  a  clever  pose 
that  is  of  Terry's !  "  I  realized  that 
Olivia  was  studying  a  group  of  pic- 
tures in  an  opposite  corner  of  the 
room.  Glancing  over  her  shoulder,  I 
paused  a  moment  before  exclaiming 
with  keen  interest,  "So  this  is  the 
'waiting-list ! ' "  Ranged  in  line,  were 
the  pictures  of  half  a  dozen  or  more 
young  men,  all  comely  in  appearance, 
some  decidedly  attractive.  Under- 
neath each  picture,  attached  by  a  piece 
of  ribbon  to  a  small  brass  hook,  hung 
a  strip  of  paper,  which  was  divided 
into  two  columns  by  a  line  drawn  down 
the  middle.  At  the  top  of  each  strip 
I  read  the  word  "remarks,"  and  below 
that  the  words  "for 
headed  each  column. 

The  first  picture  which  I  scruti- 
nized had  underneath  the  following 
"remarks"  in  the  "for"  column,  "in- 
teresting listener,"  "knows  when  to 
go,"'  "beautiful  chestnut  hair  and 
handsome  eyes,"  "rides  well,"  "ex- 
tremely generous,"  "loves  flowers," 
"is  most  attentive  to  papa,"  which  was 
offset  on  the  "against"  side  by  "con- 
scious of  his  good  looks,"  "lacking  in 
original  thought,"  "has  no  high  aspi- 
rations," "wears  glaring  neckties," 
"votes  the  democratic  ticket,"  and 
"smokes  too  many  cigarettes."  I 
slowly  perused  the  strip  under  each 
picture,  and  then  turned  and  faced 
Olivia,  who  was  looking  at  me  in- 
tently from  a  divan  near  the  window. 


and  "against" 


"Now  you  are  in  possession  of  the 
salient  points,"  she  remarked  calmly. 

"The  salient  points!  Ha,  ha! 
They  are  too  delicious  for  words. 
Why,  already  I  know  them  all  better 
than  if  I  had  met  them  a  dozen  times." 
And  I  laughed  loudly  again. 

But  Olivia  rose  with  flashing  eyes. 
"So  this  is  my  reward. for  taking  you 
into  my  confidence!  I  see  that  you 
were  right  when  you  suggested  you 
had  been  tried  and  found  wanting.  I 
might  have  known  —  " 

"Pray  forgive  me,"  I  interrupted. 
"I  beg  a  thousand  pardons.  I  sol- 
emnly swear  that  I  will  never  from 
this  time  on  laugh  at  anything  you  say 
or  do,  Olivia,  unless  you  wish  it;  and 
I  will  do  my  best  to  help  you  choose 
the  worthiest  from  that  list,  although 
I  warn  you  that  I  shall  criticise  se- 
verely, for  I  cannot  let  you  throw 
yourself  away." 

Her  wrath  had  quite  subsided  dur- 
ing my  humble  protest,  but  she 
seemed  hardly  to  have  heard  my  last 
remark,  so  intently  was  she  gazing 
upon  the  line  of  pictures  which  I  had 
been  inspecting;  so  again  I  repeated, 
"You  know  I  cannot  let  you  throw 
yourself  away,  Olivia." 

"No,"  she  responded  rather  petu- 
lantly, "but  how  are  you  going  to 
prevent  such  a  catastrophe?" 

"I  don't  know  yet,"  I  answered, 
frowning  at  the  row  of  photographs, 
which  one  and  all  seemed  to  challenge 
my  interference;  "but  when  the  time 
comes  I  shall  doubtless  find  a  way." 

Then  we  went  back  to  the  veranda; 
but  a  chilly  east  wind  had  sprung  up, 
which  blew  Olivia's  embroidery  silks 
wildly  about  and  sent  me  scurrying 
across  the  lawn  after  the  magazines 
and  papers  which  the  summer  gale 
was  making  sport  of,  while  it  treated 
the  Judge's  "Quarterly"  as  if  it  were 
very  light  literature  indeed. 

If  there  is  one  trait  in  woman  more 
aggravating  than  any  other,  it  is  her 
fondness  for  extremes.  Why  should 
Olivia  have  ignored  that  "waiting- 
list"  at  first,  and  then  have  taken  it  for 
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granted  that  1  was  interested  in  noth- 
ing else?  It  was  so  inconsistent  in 
her  to  ask  me  to  be  her  counselor, 
and  then  to  seem  resentful  because  1 
showed  my  readiness  to  carry  out  her 
own  suggestion.  I  should  assuredly 
never  have  introduced  the*  subject  had 
I  dreamed  my  words  could  be  produc- 
tive of  such  disastrous  effect.  From 
the  afternoon  1  broached  the  "waiting- 
list/1  Olivia  seemed  determined  to 
talk  to  me  of  that  and  only  that. 
Vainly  I  tried  to  interest  her  in  other 
topics;  she  always  returned  to  that 
one  line  of  thought.  The  subject  pos- 
sessed undoubted  interest,  but  it 
seemed  to  me  a  trifle  too  much  to  ex- 
pect that  any  counselor  would  never 
tire  of  discussing  the  qualities  of  other 
men.  I  often  grew  so  weary  of  the 
self-same  theme  that  I  took  refuge  in 
the  solitude  of  my  own  room  or 
sought  relief  in  listening  to  deep  legal 
discourses  from  the  Judge. 

It  was  not  merely  conversations  re- 
garding the  gentlemen  in  question 
which  tried  my  soul,  but  the  necessity 
of  personal  acquaintance  with  each, 
added  to  hours  and  hours  of  friendly 
intercourse,  which  I  could  not  escape. 
Olivia  invited  them  in  turn,  until  I  had 
inspected  the  entire  list,  and  then,  as 
though  I  had  not  previously  endured 
enough,  began  again  at  the  beginning, 
never  giving  me  a  breathing  space 
between.  They  came  to  dinner, 
supper, — yes,  to  breakfast:  and  when 
they  were  not  present,  Olivia  sat  down 
seriously  to  discuss  their  merits  with 
me,  so  that  their  shades  were  ever  on 
hand  to  torture  me.  She  seemed  to 
think  that  I  was  as  absorbed  in  choos- 
ing one  of  those  wretched  aspirants  as 
she  was,  when  she  might  have  seen 
that  I  abhorred  the  very  mention  of 
their  names.  Still  I  tried  for  her  sake 
to  consider  them  with  impartiality, 
although  I  grew  to  hate  them  severally 
and  individually,  for  very  weariness  of 
the  whole  lot;  for  not  only  were  they 
with  me  through  the  day,  but  at  night 
they  visited  my  dreams,  nay,  alto- 
gether banished  sleep  from  my  un- 
easy pillow. 


In  return  for  all  the  irritation  which 
the    members    of    •. 
aused  me    J   di~s<-<  ted  I 

lessly,  studied  their  faults  mints! 
and  rejoiced  in  every  vulnerable  | 
my  penetration  could  discern.  I  dis- 
covered frailties  and  peculiarities  in- 
numerable, which  Olivia  never  would 
have  chronicled  but  for  my  tinu-h  aid. 
I  even  wrote  them  down  on  the 
"against"  side  of  thoi  of  paper. 

In  fact,  most  of  my  writing  was  done 
on    the   "against"   side.     (  Mivia   com- 
plained that  1  was  overdoing  it,  but  I 
ed   her  in   response   v.  had 

asked  me  for  in\  criticism  if  she  did 
not  want  it.  Moreover,  1  claimed 
that  she  did  all  her  writing  on  the 
"for"  side  of  tho  ily  lengthen- 

ing columns,  and  so  exhausted  all 
that  could  be  -aid  there.  No  matter 
how  long  the  column  might  be  on  the 
"against1  lid   invariably 

equalize  it  by  a  lengthy  list  upon  the 
Other.  1  never  would  have  believed 
that  any  one  could  ha  1  so 

many  desirable  traits  in  half  a  d 
very  commonplace  young  men. 

<  m  one  occasion,  1  couldn't  refrain 
from  saying  t"  Olivia  that  I  didn't 
wonder  it  was  hard  for  her  to  make  a 
choice,  when  she  apparently  admired 
them  all  so  much.  To  which  she  re- 
sponded that  she  had  often  had  the 
same  thought  herself  and  had  in  con- 
sequence almost  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  would  really  be  wiser  to 
draw  lots.  After  this  rejoinder,  I  de- 
cided that  it  was  useless  to  give  advice 
to  anyone  so  hopelessly  unreasonable. 
I  even  doubted  if  it  was  ever  worth  the 
while  to  give  advice  to  anyone, — for 
people  failed  to  appreciate  what  they 
received  gratis:  it  was  only  what  they 
paid  a  generous  sum  for  that  they 
valued.  Having  come  to  this  most 
logical  conclusion.  I  sought  the 
Judge  and- urged  him  to  take  a  stroll 
with  me:  but  he  declined  and  I  was 
forced  to  go  alone,  and  having  noth- 
ing to  divert  my  thoughts,  I  spent  the 
afternoon  in  cutting  down  the  "wait- 
ing-list" and  legally  disposing  of  the 
names  upon  it  one  by  one.     In  fact, 
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before  I  turned  my  steps  again  to- 
wards the  house,  I  had  convinced 
myself  clearly  and  definitely  that  they 
were  none  of  them  capable  of  making 
Olivia  happy. 

The  only  difficulty  now  was  to  con- 
vince her  of  this  great  truth.  After 
much  deliberation,  I  decided  that  I 
would  take  them  one  by  one,  and  by  a 
thorough  and  eloquent  statement  of 
their  disqualifications  endeavor  to 
open  Olivia's  eyes  to  the  unsuitability 
of  each.  I  began  the  following  after- 
noon, and  my  heartfelt  appeal  was  not 
without  effect.  Indeed,  it  settled  one 
member  of  the  list  that  very  night;  I 
knew,  because  she  told  me  briefly  the 
next  morning  that  she  had  crossed 
him  off.  This  announcement  filled 
me  with  a  righteous  joy.  I  was  in- 
deed a  tried  and  trusted  friend,  a  val- 
ued counselor,  and  my  position  was 
one  of  genuine  importance.  Best  of 
all,  Olivia  really  placed  implicit  faith 
in  my  opinion  when  a  final  decision 
was  to  be  reached. 

I  almost  trembled  as  I  realized  the 
power  which  I  was  wielding  over  the 
fate  of  others.  I  began  for  the  first 
time  to  feel  some  little  sympathy  for 
the  remaining  names  upon  that  "wait- 
ing-list," although  I  realized  that  it 
was  my  painful  duty  to  destroy  their 
chances  one  by  one, — for  was  I  not 
Olivia's  friend,  whose  only  duty  was 
to  consider  her  welfare?  If  I  could 
have  conscientiously  believed  that 
any  one  of  them  was  suited  to  Olivia, 
I  should  have  done  my  utmost  to 
champion  his  cause;  but  I  could  not, 
and  so  I  urged  Olivia  to  consider  well 
my  summary  of  each  before  she  made 
a  rash  decision. 

So  it  happened  that,  one  by  one,  I 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  those 
aspirants  crossed  from  the  list.  Yes, 
there  came  a  time  when  only  one  poor 
luckless  chap  remained;  and  he  was 
the  least  interesting  and  most  unat- 
tractive of  the  lot.  His  evident  unfit- 
ness made  me  feel  quite  confident  that 
a  few  words  from  me  would  settle 
him;  for  had  not  my  intelligent  sug- 
gestions regarding  all  the  others  been 


received  with  deference,  my  every 
criticism  taken  note  of  and  my  final 
decision  abided  by!  I  therefore  at- 
tacked the  last  man  on  that  list  with  a 
superior  air  and  assured  bearing; 
when,  lo!  a  strange  and  unexpected 
something  happened. 

It  was  just  after  supper  on  a  warm 
and  enervating  August  night  when  I 
touched  upon  the  last  man,  having 
learned  that  he  was  coming  over  that 
evening  to  make  a  farewell  call  before 
departing  on  a  western  trip.  For  the 
past  few  days  I  had  observed  symp- 
toms in  Olivia  of  something  like  a  de- 
fiant attitude  towards  me.  She  had 
snapped  me  up  derisively  on  several 
occasions,  and  had  acted  in  a  thousand 
little  ways  as  if  my  presence  had  be- 
come distasteful  to  her.  I  tried  in 
vain  to  comprehend  this  sudden 
change.  I  finally  concluded  that  I 
must  have  worn  my  welcome  out,  and 
I  determined  to  tell  the  Judge  that  I 
must  go  at  once,  having  already  pro- 
longed my  visit  far  beyond  the  limit  I 
had  originally  set.  Be  this  as  it 
might,  I  resolved  that  I  would  do  my 
duty  while  I  stayed,  and  say  my  say 
regarding  the  remaining  name  upon 
the  list. 

Olivia  was  passing  through  the  hall, 
waving  a  palm-leaf  fan,  when  I  con- 
fronted her  with  a  few  well-chosen 
words  concerning  the  last  man.  She 
paused  and  looked  at  me  in  a  haughty, 
distant  manner,  as  I  began  to  speak; 
then  a  fierce  light  flashed  from  her 
eyes,  and  the  palm-leaf  fan  dropped 
from  her  fingers  and  rustled  down 
upon,  the  polished  floor. 

"I've  had  enough  of  your  impartial 
and  imperative  advice,"  she  cried. 
"You  would  dismiss  them  one  by  one, 
—  my  friends, — till  all  are  gone. 
You  would  find  cause  to  criticise  the 
angel  Gabriel  himself!  I've  had 
enough  of  it.  Oh,  I  am  sorry  I  ever 
asked  for  your  advice.  I  can't  en- 
dure you;  and  now  I'm  going  to  take 
the  last  one  that  is  left!  " 

"Oh,  but  consider!"    I  exclaimed. 

But  she  went  on  unheeding.  "You 
shall   not    say   a   word    against   him. 
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J  le's  a  splendid,  noble  fellow,  and  one 
that  any  girl  may  well  be  proud  of." 
The  palm-leaf  cracked  beneath  the 
weight  of  her  small  foot. 

"Olivia,"  I  pleaded,  "listen  one  mo- 
ment before  you  throw  yourself 
away!  " 

"I  have  listened  too  long  already/1 
she  retorted,  with  her  hand  on  the 
knob  of  the  screen  door;  as  she 
opened  it,  she  added  derisively,  with 
one  glance  back  at  me,  "As  1  said 
once  before,  if  I  decide  to  throw 
myself  away,  what  can  you  do 
about  it?  " 

"True,"  I  murmured,  "what  can  1 
do?"  Then  the  door  clicked  behind 
her  as  she  stepped  on  to  the  wide- 
piazza.  I  stooped  mechanically  and 
picked  tip  the  fan,  and  sat  down,  star- 
ing at  it.  I  held  it  tenderly,  feeling 
that  a  bond  of  sympathy  united  us.  for 
I  too  had  been  trampled  under  that 
dainty  foot. 

A  rider  was  dismounting;  now  a 
quick  step  could  be  heard  crossing  tlie 
piazza,  and  the  voice  of  the  intruder 
sounded  in  response  to  (  Hivia's  cordial 
greeting.  1  bit  the  edges  of  the  palm- 
leaf  fan.  Let  her  then  throw  herself 
away.  What  did  it  matter  to  me?  I 
had  tried  to  be  a  thoughtful  friend,  a 
true  adviser,  —  and  what  thanks  had 
I  received?  Nothing  but  insults. 
Olivia  had  shown  herself  unworthy  of 
even  my  sympathy,  since  she  rejected 
my  good  counsel. 

Their  voices  came  filtering  in 
through  the  screen  door.  How 
sweet  and  clear  her  tones,  and  how 
unmusical  and  harsh  his  voice!  I 
tightly  closed  my  teeth  and  shredded 
the  palm-leaf  fan  in  trailing  strips. 
Then  I  rose.  I  could  not  stay  to  hear 
those  harsh  tones  any  longer.  I 
would  find  the  Judge  and  tell  him  that 
I  must  go  back  to  town  at  once. 

"Never  again."  I  said,  *'G,  fool, 
meddle  with  other  people's  business!" 

I  took  a  step  towards  the  screen 
door.  One  thing  was  certain  —  I  was 
above  listening  to  his  discordant 
voice.  What  was  he  saying!  "I  love 
you."     How    dared    he    utter    those 


ndrell    And  then   1 

seemed  tO  hear  (  Hivia'l  parting  ti  - 
at  me,  "H  J  decide  to  thro., 
away,  what  will  you  do?  " 
What   would    J    do!    tl.- 
echoed  in  m  II  find  a 

way."  J  had  once  before  replied;  and 

!  stood  like-  a  dumb  U 
the  door-] 

Now    or    never,      i 
avenging     spirit  •»de 

veranda.      "(  Mivia."  i 

•  ;ir  lather  at  once.  —  lie  wants 
to  see  you."     She  jumped  up  ha 
and  disappeared  without  I 

Stood  confronting  the 

•The  Judge  is  ill."  1  -aid.  — he  had 
been  suffering  from  a  tou<  -  it,— 
"so  1  must  ask  you  I 

(  )livia  for  to-night." 

The  "last  man"  ground 
with  rage.  1  fancied:    then  he  said.  "'I 
will  remain  a  while  and  see  if  - 
not  come  back." 

I  trembled  Lest  she  might,  onl) 
"No,  she  will  not  come  1 
When  the  Judge  is  ill.  he  will  hav< 
one    else. "   I     will     give     I  • 

Lei     me     unhitch 
horse."     1  vaulted  down  to  the  drive- 
way. 

•:I  will  <Ij  that  myself,"  he  mut- 
tered: "your  interference 
needed  in  that  direction."  Hashing 
by  me,  he  jerked  the  bridle  free  and 
leaping  into  the  saddle  rode  indig- 
nantlv  away. 

As'   I    mounted    the    steps.    Oli 
si       1  before  me.     I  did  not  wail 
her  to  speak,  but  burst  forth:  "T  c 
not  bear  to  hear  him  say  those  words 
to  you.     Oh,  it  was  base  to  listen  and 
cowardly  to  interfere:   but  I  am  both, 
both  cowardly  ami  base,  and  ye: — I 
love  you,  Olivia.     You  said  that  I  had 
driven  off  the  others  and  you  would 
take  the  last  man.     Well,  /  am 
man.     I    too    was    on    that    'waiting- 
list.'     Dearest    Olivia,    say    that 
forgive     me.  —  for     I     love     you     a 
thousand    times    better    than    all    the 
others.     Why,    I   have   always   h 
you  —  " 

"Only  you  never  found  it  out  until 
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to-night!  "   a  meek  voice  interrupted.  trayed  a  knowledge  of  what   I  was 

"Ah,  can  it  be  that  you  do  care  for  about  to  say. 

me,  Olivia?     And  yet  you  would  have  "You  asked  me  to  advise  Olivia,  to 

taken  that — "  help   her  to   choose   wisely.     I   have 

"Oh,  hush!"  she  exclaimed ;  "how  done  the  best  I  could.     I  have  revised 

could  you  be  so  foolish  as  to  really  her   'waiting-list'   and   helped  her  to 

think  that  I  meant  what  I  said?"  cut  it  down  until — until,  well,  there 

Olivia  stood  once  more  in  the  dark  was  no  one  left  except  myself;   and  I 

frame  of  the  doorway,  while  the  light  — I — who    had    never    dreamed    or 

from  the  tall  lamp  fell  on  her  golden  dared  to  hope,  why,  I  discovered — " 

hair ;  but  this  time  she  was  not  alone,  Here  Olivia,  left  the  radiance  of  the 

for  I  stood  beside  her,  and  the  Judge,  doorway,   stepped    from   her   picture 

who  had  been  dozing  in  his  easy  chair  frame,  and  joined  me  in  the  shadow 

in  a  secluded  corner  of  the  library,  before  the  Judge's  chair, 

looked  up  as  we  appeared.  "Yes,  he  discovered  what  I  knew 

Olivia  still  stood  within  the  door-  all  the  time,  but  what  it  took  him  so 

way  with  downcast  eyes,  but  I  crossed  long  to  realize,  that  there  was  never 

the  threshold  and  came  towards  the  but  one  name  on  my  'waiting-list'  — 

Judge,  whose  glance   I   thought  be-  and  that  name  was  his  own." 


UNDER   THE    CLIFFS. 

By  Alice  D  Ale ho. 

A  NARROW  strip  of  glistening  sand, 
Where  wave  joins  wave,  in  measured  psalm 
And  towering  cliffs  above  them  stand 
In  silent  majesty  and  calm. 
Far  out  across  the  shining  sea 

The  moonlight  falls  in  quivering  bars; 
The  winds  sing  low;  and  over  all 

Brood  the  soft  eves  of  listening  stars. 

So  listen  they,  while  lovers'  lips 

Once  more  the  story  old  repeat — 
Old  as  the  everlasting  hills, 

Yet  ever  new,  and  ever  sweet. 
O,  perfect  scene!     O,  perfect  hour! 

That  in  my  memory  stands  alone, 
When  songs  of  wind  and  wave  were  lost 

In  music  of  a  deeper  tone. 

In  many  a  clime,  on  many  a  shore, 

I've  seen  the  moonlight  wax  and  wane, 
And  heard  as  'neath  the  cliffs  of  old 

The  sea  repeat  its  deathless  strain. 
But  never  night  shall  seem  so  fair, 

Nor  time  bring  back  such  hours  to  me; 
For  silent  now  the  voice  that  once 

Filled  all  my  life  with  melodv. 
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^HE    last 
thirty 

years  of 
the  eight- 
'  e  e  n  t  h 
rj  centur  y 
were  tur- 
b  u  1  e  n  t 
ones  for 
the  settlers 
of  that  por- 
tion of  New  England  between  Lake 
Champlain  on  the  west  and  the  Con- 
necticut River  on  the  east,  claimed 
now  by  New  York,  now  by  New 
Hampshire,  and  coveted  by  Great 
Britain.  The  sturdy  pioneers  were 
resolute  in  the  determination  to  in- 
stitute and  maintain,  with  their  lives 
if  need  be,  an  independent  and  dem- 
ocratic state.  The  Champlain  valley 
was  the  theatre  of  a  large  part  of  the 
later  revolutionary  victories.  These 
were  the  days  of  triumphs  over  the 
British  on  Lake  Champlain  and  in 
lower  Canada,  of  Ticonderoga  and 
the  campaigns  of  Montreal  and  Que- 
bec. Then  came  the  battle  of  Ben- 
nington, which 
aroused  the  flag- 
ging hopes  of  the 
colonial  armies 
and  made  possible 
the  sweeping  vic- 
tory over  Bur- 
goyne  at  Sara- 
toga. Here  the 
fate  of  the  would- 
be  "free  and  inde- 
pendent states" 
was  actually  deter- 
mined. Amid  such 
an  environment  of 
battle,  of  blood,  of 
indomitable  cour- 
age, the  Green 
Mountain        Bovs 


assembled  to  launch 
eminent 

In  July.  1777.  a  convention  of 
gates    from    th-  Hampshire 

I  .rants,  as  this   section   was  officially 
known  at  the  time,  met  and  ad 
constitution  for  the  independent  ^t 
of  Vermont."     Among  other  proi 
was  this  significant  one  made  fowl 
years   before   the   >tate   was   admitted 

to  the  Union:  "(  me  grammar  >chool 

in  each  county  and  one  university  in 
the  state  ought  to  be  established 
direction  of  the  General  Asseml 
Pennsylvania,    North    Carolina    and 
<  reorgia  alone  of  all  the  colonies  ante- 
date this  constitutional  provision 
education;  and  of  these,  Pennsylvania 
and    North   Carolina  alone   • 
collegiate  education.     This  constitu- 
tional provision   received,  of  course. 
little  attention  during  the  years  Ver- 
mont  as   an   independent    state   was 
fighting  for  her  life  against  the  rigor- 
ous   climate,    the    stubborn    soil,    the 
freebooter    and    the    armed    political 
foe. 

In  1791   George  Washington  gave 


athnacznee  at  ^r   $funa* 
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executive  approval  to  the  Congres- 
sional act  which  stipulated  that  Ver- 
mont be  ''admitted  into  this  Union 
as  a  new  and  entire  member  of  the 
United  States  of  America."  At  once 
the  new  state,  the  first  to  be  received 
to  the  fellowship  of  the  original  thir- 
teen, showed  all  the  pride  and  vigor- 
ous self-assertion  of  a  young  man  just 
coming  to  his  majority.  Matters  of 
education  were  her  pride;  and  before 
the  close  of  the  first  year  of  her  state- 
hood Vermont  chartered  a  State  Uni- 
versity. There  were  at  this  time, 
1 79 1,  not  more  than  twelve  colleges 
in  America,  Harvard,  Yale,  Brown 
and  Dartmouth  being  the  only  ones 
in  New  England. 

The  University  owes  its  origin  to, 
and  honors  as  its  founder,  General 
Ira  Allen,  the  brother  of  Ethan  Allen 
of  Ticonderoga  fame.  Ira  Allen  was 
born  to  the  saddle.  In  the  New 
York,  Montreal  and  Quebec  cam- 
paigns of  the  Revolution  he  was  an 
officer.  He  returned  from  the  cam- 
paigns of  the  colonies  only  to  lead  in 
the  fight  against  the  "land-jobbers" 
who    were    seriously    harassing    the 


western  counties  of  his  own 
state.  In  these  frontier  days  he 
was  a  leading  member  of  the 
Council  of  Safety,  as  well  as 
Secretary  of  the  Council  of 
State.  He,  together  with  Gov- 
ernor Chittenden,  drew  up  the 
state  constitution  and  planned 
the  state  seal.  Though  giving 
his  life  to  the  independence 
of  his  country  and  to  pre- 
serving the  integrity  of  his 
own  colony,  he  was  the  diplo- 
matic representative  of  the  in- 
dependent republic  of  Ver- 
mont at  the  Colonial  Con- 
gress, negotiated  treaties  with 
British  Canada,  and  was  sent 
on  a  special  mission  to  the 
Court  of  King  George.  In 
the  midst  of  such  deeds 
of  courage,  patriotism  and 
statesmanship,  we  find  him 
making  this  petition  to  the 
Vermont  legislature: 

"  The  memorial  of  Ira  Allen  humbly  show- 
eth  that  an  early  education  is  necessary  for 
the  promotion  of  virtue  and  for  the  happiness 
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of  human  society,  and 
tends  to  render  a  peo- 
ple or  nation  respect- 
able by  disseminat- 
ing useful  knowledge 
among  youth  .  .  .  The 
sooner  the  Legislature 
establish  the  place  for 
a  college  and  appoint 
Trustees  to  receive 
donations,  take  care  of 
public  lands,  prepare 
materials  for  building, 
etc.,  the  better.  .  .  . 
Having  honorable 
views  toward  the 
public,  and  having  a 

desire  to  make  the  place  I  have  chosen 
for  my  residence  respectable  by  the 
establishment  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences, 
I  therefore  name  Burlington  for  that  purpose, 
.  .  .  being  situate  on  the  Lake  shore  where 
the  waters  are  clear  and  beautiful,  .  .  . 
being;  about  one  hundred  miles   from  Dart- 


•>f4#i 
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was    unprecedented.      We    arc    re- 
minded that   "1 larvard   j 
•  Mi     an     original    appropriation     by 

the  Colony  of  but  £400.  and 
its  name  is  a  magnificent  monu- 
ment to  the-  man  bv  whose  will  it  rc- 


THE  -NEW   UNIVERSITY   HALL. 


mouth  College,  and  from  its  local  situation 
in  respect  to  the  Province  of  Quebec  and  the 
northern  part  of  the  State  of  New  York  where 
there  are  no  Colleges  ;  it  is  therefore  reason- 
able to  suppose  considerable  donations  may 
be  had.  .  .  .  That  so  great  an  obiect  may 
soon  be  affected  I  offer  to  the  public  ,£4,000 
on  the  following  conditions,  viz.  :  that  the 
Legislature  at  their  next  session  in  West- 
minster establish  the  place  for  erecting  a 
college  in  this  State  at  or  within  two  miles  of 
Burlington  Bay,  in  the  county  of  Chittenden. 
and  appoint  Trustees  for  the  same.''1 

Such  a  proposition  in  such  times 


ceived  some  £800  and  a  small  library." 
To  General  Allen's  gift  oi  £4,000  was 
added  £1,643,  I2  s-  as  a  result  oi  popu- 
lar canvass,  which  justified  his  pre- 
diction that  "considerable  donations 
may  be  had." 

The  statement  seems  to  be  made 
with  authority,  that  "in  17S4  there 
were  not  more  than  nine  persons  in 
the  state,  excepting  •clergymen,  who 
had  received  a  college  education." 
The  legislature  appointed  six  of  these 
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nine  laymen  to 
draft  a  bill,  which 
in  1791  became 
"The  Act  of  In- 
corporation" of 
the  University. 
These  men  were 
qualified  to  lay 
the  foundation 
which  General 
Allen  had  made 
possible,  having 
themselves  grad- 
uated, three  from 
Yale,  two  from 
Harvard,  and 
one  from  Prince- 
ton. They  were 
laymen;  and  as 
they  drew  up  the 
charter  they 
planned  a  new 
thing  in  college 
government.  The 
trustees  were  to 
choose  as  their 
successors  "such 
and   so   many   as 

they  shall  think  proper,"  not  to 
exceed  a  certain  fixed  number. 
This  was  a  radical  move.  It  was 
provided  for  Harvard,  that  among 
the  overseers  should  be  the  Con- 
gregational ministers  in  six  sur- 
rounding towns;  for  Yale,  that  new 
trustees  should  be  chosen  from  the 
"ministers  of  the  Gospel  inhabiting 
within  the  col- 
o  n  y" ;  for 
Princeton 
that,  besides 
the  Governor, 
the  trustees 
should  i  n- 
clude  ten 
"gentlemen" 
and  twelve 
"ministers  of 
the  Gospel." 
Dartmou  t  h 
was  Congre- 
ga  t  i  o  n  a  1  ; 
Brown  was 
secured  to  the 
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Baptists;  Colum- 
bia and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Penn- 
sylvania were 
dominated  by 
Episcopalians. 

It  appears  from 
these  facts  that 
the  position  of 
the  new  Univer- 
sity of  Vermont 
was  unique.  Its 
attitude  as  con- 
cerns religion  was 
made  emphatic  in 
the  first  by-laws 
of  the  institution, 
which  stipulated 
that  the  Univer- 
sity should  "not 
tend  to  give  pref- 
erence to  any  re- 
ligious sect  or 
denomina  tion 
whatsoever." 
Clergymen  were 
not  at  a  discount 
in  the  new  state. 
They  were  among  its  bravest  and 
strongest  leaders.  The  sole  attempt 
was  to  keep  the  new  college  from  sec- 
tarian hands.  That  the  stricture  was 
not  in  any  sense  a  boycott  is  seen  from 
the  fact  that  among  its  first  trustees 
were  three  ministers,  a  Congregation- 
alism a  Baptist  and  an  Episcopalian; 
and  also  that  the  first  president  was  a 


women's  dormitory. 
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clergyman.  Furthermore,  from  that 
clay  to  this,  with  two  exceptions,  a 
doctor  of  divinity  has  tilled  the  presi- 
dential chair. 

Though  the  University  was  char- 
tered October  17,  1791,  it  took  years 
of  anxiety  and  labor  to  actually  house 
and  organize  the  incipient  institution. 
It  was  not  until  1800  that  Rev.  Daniel 
C.  Saunders,  as  president,  was  able  to 
invite  students  to  the  nurture  of  the 
college.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Har- 
vard; and  the  course  of  study  as  it  was 
finally  arranged  "was  as  extensive  as 
in  any  of  the  New  England  Colleges. 
and  was  taken  mainly  from  that  of 
Harvard."  It  is  remarkable  to  note 
the  comprehensive  scheme  upon 
which  the  studies  were  arranged  and 
carried  out.  Two  other  Harvard 
graduates  and  a  Dartmouth  alumnus 
were  of  the  greatest  assistance  in  per- 
fecting the  system.  The  corporation 
exacted  the  sum  of  twelve  dollars  per 
annum  as  tuition;  and  if  this  seemed 
exorbitant  to  any  youth,  the  president 
would  point  out  to  him  that  by  teach- 
ing school  four  months  in  the  winter 
season  he  conld  earn  enough  to  pay 


all    his    college    bills,    board,    bo 

tuition,    clc.    and    round 

year  "with  thirty-two  dollar-   in 
pocket."    The  collef  ar- 

ranged with  the  Ion:  :i  in  the 

w  inter,  to  aid  all  nich  indigent 
dents. 

lint  the  struggle  I  was 

not  over.    Though  the  state  had 

apart  thirty  thousand  acre-  of  la! 

an  endowment  for  the  University,  the 

income  was  hard  to  convert  int 

The  politicians  made  tin  nsti- 

tntion  the  recipient  01  their  blund 

and   Vermont,   sorely  needii 

mcreial  relations  with  Canada,  a-  the 

more    southern    states    did    I 

pared     to     secure     her     rights.      This 

caused  President  Jefferson  to 

Venn* mt  t<»  be  in  rebellion. 

of  the   inaction   of   the   national    I 

gress,  northern  Vermont  was  ah 
bankrupt     This  crippled  the  cofl< 

Then  came  the  War  of  [8l2  with  the 
British;  and  Burlington  was  the  head- 
quarters of  the  American  troops. 
Tile  college  buildings  were   taken   by 

the    government    and    us  the 

army.       The    undergraduato 

recommended  by  the  faculty  to  vari- 
ous    colleges;     and     all     instruct 
ceased. 

After  the  war  the   University  was 
reopened     and     reorganized. 
though  it  gave  good  promise,  it  still 
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had  to  battle  for  life  in  its  frontier  lo- 
cation. It  was  about  this  time  that 
the  president  of  Williams  thought  his 
college,  a  hundred  miles  to  the  south, 
should  be  united  with  Amherst  Acad- 
emy, as  Williamstown  was  too  far  out 
in  the  wilderness.  He  was  so  sure  that 
Williams  could  not  succeed,  that  he 
abandoned  his  post  and  with  a  large 
number  of  the  students  went  to 
Amherst  and  became  the  first 
president  of  the  "Collegiate 
Charitable  Institution,"  changed 
in  name  in  1825  to  Amherst  Col- 
lege. 

It  was  no  weakness  then  on  the 
part  of  the  Vermont  educators 
which   made  it  doubtful  whether 


a  scholar.  He  was  a  Vermonter  by 
birth,  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  and 
of  Andover  Seminary.  He  gave  sta- 
bility to  the  college :  the  new  buildings 
were  accompanied  by  the  new  leader. 
He  was  given  to  philosophy,  and  is 
considered  by  Doctor  Buckham  to 
have  been  "the  first  thorough  Kantian 
student    in    this    countrv."       Under 


PROFESSORS'    HOUSES. 

the  University  could  be  supported. 
To  the  other  problems  was  added 
a  crushing  blow  in  the  burning 
of  the  main  college  building 
and  library  in  1824.  This  build- 
ing is  a  quaint  and  small  affair  in 
our  eyes,  but  then  it  was  respectable 
and  adequate.  But  from  the  ashes 
sprung  a  more  substantial  structure, 
the  corner-stone  of  which  was 
laid  the  next  year  by  General  Lafay- 
ette. 

The  future  of  the  college  was  as- 
sured by  the  election  of  Professor 
James  Marsh  as  the  fourth  president. 
He  came  from  the  chair  of  Biblical 
Language  and  Literature  in  Hamp- 
ton Sidney  College,  and  proved  to  be 


PRESIDENT  S   HOUSE. 

Doctor  Marsh's  administration  the 
college  gathered  strength,  and  educa- 
tion in  Vermont  became  a  system  and 
commanded  the  respect  of  New  Eng- 
land educators. 

At  this  time  the  Medical  College  of 
the  University  was  brought  to  the 
forefront.  As  far  back  as  1804  a 
medical  professor  had  been  appointed 
and  a  course  launched,  which  in  the 
conflicts  of  the  time  was  an  attempt, 
not  an  achievement.  Before  the  old 
University  Hall  was  burned,  the  Med- 
ical College  was  set  into  full  opera- 
tion; and  when  President  Marsh  came, 
five  years  later,  it  received  from  him 
careful  thought.  "A  system  of  in- 
struction   was    organized    altogether 
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more  perfect   in   fundamental    views, 

more  thorough  in  its  practical  studies. 
and  more  comprehensive  in  its  pur- 
pose, than  then  existed  in  the  United 

States." 

At  about  this  time  a  special  con- 
tribution of  twenty-five  thousand  dol- 
lars was  asked  in  subscriptions,  and 
just  after  the  resignation  of  Doctor 
Marsh  the  canvass  was  closed.  The 
large  sum  of  thirty  thousand  dollars 
had  been  secured;  and  this  made  1834 
a  memorable  year  for  the  University. 

The  first  great  task  was  the  pur- 
chase of  an  adequate  library.  The 
story  of  the  gathering  of  this  library 
is  extremely  interesting.  Week  after 
week  the  faculty  met  and  discussed 
book  after  book,  each  professor  act- 
ing as  critic  for  his  specialty.  The 
list  was  taken  up  in  the  minutest  de- 
tails. From  the  first  the  rule  of  se- 
lection prevailed,  that  only  books 
making  or  marking  epochs  should  be 
purchased.  After  a  complete  can- 
vass of  catalogues  and  lists.  Dr. 
Joseph  Torrey  was  commissioned  for 
the  trip  to  Europe,  and  was  empow- 
ered to  spend  at  least  Si 0.000.     The 


result  of  his  labori<  »us  mission 
purchase  of  seven  thousand  volui 
President  James  Wheeler  this 

collection:  "The  University  became 
possessed  of  a  library  which  at  that 
period  was  not  equaled  for  the  pur- 
pose of  such  an  institution  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  with  perhaps  the  exception 
of  that  oi  Harvard."  It  was  well  that 
such  an  important  task  was  finished 
when  it  was.  If  it  had  been  delayed 
a   few   months,   it   mieht   never   have 
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been  consummated.  The  awful  fi- 
nancial panic  came  during  the  last 
of  the  thirties.  This  was  the  time 
when  all  the  banks  of  the  land  sus- 
pended specie  payment.  Not  a  few 
of  the  state  governments  repudiated 
their  debts.  Commerce  was  sus- 
pended, money  had  hidden  itself,  and 
corporations  were  prostrated.  Lia- 
bilities, if  assumed,  could  not  be  met. 
Despair  was  written  on  all  faces.  In 
the  midst  of  such  a  financial  famine, 
the  University 
was  in  peril.  The 
sheriffs  sale  was 
averted  only  by 
heroic  sacrifice. 
"We  ordered  the 
provision  '  carts 
away  from  our 
doors.  But,  alas! 
the  story  of  do- 
mestic care,  labor 
and  privation  of 
rest  and  quiet  must 
not  be  told.  Any 
one  may  learn 
some  of  the  re- 
sults, who  will 
enter  the  church- 
yard and  read  the 
names  of  those  wo- 
men who  labored 
with  us  for  the 
present  and  future 
interests  of  the 
University."  Out 
from  this  valley 
of   the   shadow   of 

death  the  institution  was  led  by  the 
administrative  ability  of  President 
James  Wheeler,  who  had  among  his 
advisers  on  the  faculty  Ex-President 
Marsh.  The  latter,  at  his  own  re- 
quest, was  now  devoting  his  talents  to 
the  chair  of  Moral  and  Intellectual 
Philosophy. 

Perhaps  no  safer  estimate  of  the 
scholarly  work  done  at  the  University 
during  the  administration  of  Doctor 
Wheeler  can  be  made  than  by  noting 
the  career  of  three  men  of  radically 
different  tastes  who  were  trained 
under  his  hand.  The  name  of  William 
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G.  T.  Shedd  is  well  remembered  by 
theological  students.  Called  from 
a  professorship  at  his  alma  mater,  for 
fifty  years  he  may  almost  be  said  to 
have  dominated  orthodox  theological 
thought  in  this  country.  As  profes- 
sor of  Sacred  Rhetoric  and  Pastoral 
Theology  at  Auburn,  and  later  in  the 
chair  of  Ecclesiastical  History  and 
Pastoral  Theology  at  Andover,  he 
earned  his  leadership.  His  greatest 
influence,  however,  came  from  Union 
Seminary,  in  New 
York,  where  he 
taught  Sacred  Lit- 
erature and  Sys- 
tematic Theology 
for  many  years. 
Here  he  made 
men;  and  the 
churches  to-day 
are  feeling  the 
power  of  Doctor 
Shedd,  for  his  in- 
fluence lives  after 
him. 

An  entirely  dif- 
ferent man  was 
Henry  J.  Ray- 
mond, the  founder 
and  maker  of  the 
New  York  Times. 
He  launched  his 
paper  on  conserva- 
tive, dignified 
lines;  and  though 
he  had  for  his 
great  competitor 
Horace  Greeley 
and  the  Tribune,  he  never  altered  his 
purpose,  and  the  Times  became  an 
unqualified  success  both  as  a  news- 
paper and  as  a  business  investment. 

In  still  another  way  was  the  training 
of  the  University  shown.  When 
Henry  O.  Houghton  for  the  last  time 
as  a  student  breathed  in  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Champlain  and  the  Adi- 
rondacks,  he  little  thought  of  the 
years  of  drudgery,  of  defeat,  of  suc- 
cess and  of  preeminence  which  would 
come  to  him.  Houghton  the  student 
could  scarcely  have  pictured  Hough- 
ton  the   publisher,    encircled   by   his 
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friends,  Lowell,  Longfellow, Whittier, 

Holmes,  and  others  who  loved  him. 
As  we  recall  these  Vermont  alumni 
and  remember  others  who  went  out 
with  them  and  who  were  their  peers, 
we  exclaim:  "The  wealth  of  a  col- 
lege is  the  life  of  her  sons!"  Many 
eminent  men  have  gone  from  Ver- 
mont's University.  William  A. 
Wheeler,  LL.  D.,  represented  New 
York  at  Washington  in  the  3/th-44th 
Congresses,  and  was  elected  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States  in 
1876.  Judge  Asa  O.  Aldis  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Vermont  resigned 
to   take   a   foreign   consulate   ami    in 


1X70  returned  to  this  <  ountr 

1  ome    president    <>i    the    important 

Southern   (  laini-  commission,  and  in 

1XX0  became  a  member  of  the  French 

and    American     (  laimfl 
J-or  twenty-  an  Judge  Aldis 

was   in    prominent   judicial   or   diplo- 
matic     sen  u  < .      Ja<  ob       (  -  Mai 
LL.  I).,  was  a  Vermont  stalwart 

judge   of  the    Supreme    Court    of   the 

state,  a  member  of  Congi 
master  General  under  President  1 

lor.  and  then  Bent  to  the  Senate,  where 
he  pressed  national  legislation  which 
(  harks    Sumner   called   "a   landmark 
in  our  histor) ."     In  the  sam< 
class    with    Vice-President    \\'h> 
was  John  A.  Kasson,  LL.  I  >..  no* 
Iowa.      A-     Assistant      Postmai 
( reneral  and  a-  a  member  oi  ( long 
From  [863  to  [884  he  was  trained  for 

large     responsibilities.       lie     rendered 

his   country   conspicuous   diplomatic 
services  a-  minister  to  Austria,  min- 
ister t«>  Germany,  and.  later,  en 
extraordinary  to  Germany. 

Probably  no  man  has  been  more  in 
the  public  eye  in  Vermont  for  a  g 
eration  than  the  late  John  1 
Smith.  LL.  1 ).  Governor  of  Vermont 
during  the  most  trying  period  of  the 
Civil  War  and  prominent  in  the  Re- 
publican party  from  its  birth,  he 
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perhaps  best  known 
as  president  of  the 
Central  Vermont 
railwav.  Wh< 
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friend  or  foe,  no  man  ques- 
tioned his  private  integrity  or  gain- 
said his  ability.  His  beautiful  Chris- 
tian  home,  overlooking  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  was  a  sufficient  testimony  to  the 
former,  and  in  the  thirty  years  of  his 
control  of  the  Central  Vermont  he 
brought  it  through  "a  perfect  mael- 
strom of  litigation"  and  left  it  con 
trolling  over  850  miles  of  road.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  North- 
ern Pacific 
Railroad, 
and  for  six 
years  was 
its  president. 
Many 
graduates  of 
the  univcr- 
s  i  t  y  are 
noted  in  the 
law.  We 
will  call  at- 
tention to 
John  A. 
Jameson, 
LL.  D.,  of 
Chicago, 
and  E  d  - 
m  u  n  d  H. 
Bennett,  LL. 
D., of  Boston. 
Dr.  Jameson 
for  eighteen 
years  previ- 
ous to  1883 
was  judge  of 
the  Superior 
Court  in 
Chicago. 
Later  on  he 
was  pro- 
fessor of  constitutional  law  in  Chicago 
University  and  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
American  Law  Register.  His  master- 
work,  "Constitutional  Conventions." 
is  a  court  of  final  appeal.  Judge  Ben- 
nett holds  an  eminent  position  among 
Boston  lawyers,  revered  and  loved. 
As  lecturer  on  law  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, judge  of  probate  and  insol- 
vency in  Boston,  and  as  an  author. 
his  judicial  temper  has  been  tested  and 
acknowdedged.    As  Dean  of  the  flour- 
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ishing    J .;  lOOl    of    Boston    I  'ni- 

yersity,  Ik-  ha-  gathered  about  him 
strength  of  the  Boston  bar. 

Just  before  the  war  a  student  V 
his  degrees  in   Art-  and   in   M 
who  was  to  be  Surgeon  (  leneral  "I  the 
United  States  Ann;.,  with  the  rai. 

Brigadier  General.  Jedediah  H. 
Baxter  was  also  a  practitioner,  the 
family   physician   of    President    I 

held,  and  during  his  wh<  r  an 

honor  to  the 
M  c  d  i  c  a  I 

■ 
the     L'niver- 

A  n. 
tin-  m<»r- 
cent    gradu- 
men 
who   are   in- 
\]  U  e  n  C 

their 

l  ti  on. 

Da  vi-     K. 

tin-      Sir. 
chusetts    In- 
stitute 
Technol  g 

and 

of 
the    LJniver- 

s   i   t   y 
M  ic  higan 
gr  a  d  u  a  t 
from      Ver- 

in 
879,  and 
took  then- 
doctors  degrees  at  Johns  Hopkins. 
Professor  Frank  E.  Woodruff 
called  from  the  chair  of  Biblical 
Literature  at  Andover.  and  now 
fills  the  chair  of  Greek  at  Bow- 
doin.  The  early  death  oi  Pro- 
fessor Charles  H.  Turtle  of  Cornell 
took  away  a  man  of  unusual  pa  - 
By  saying  that  he  lectured  on  inter- 
national law  at  Michigan  and  at 
Cornell,  that  he  was  chosen  professor 
of  the  History  of  Political  and  Mu- 
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nicipal  Institutions  at  Cornell,  and 
later  to  the  chair  of  Modern  Euro- 
pean History,  we  have  only  sug- 
gested his  influence.  In  his  earlier 
graduate  studies  in  Germany  he  had 
the  unusual  privilege  of  the  friendship 
of  Prince  Bismarck,  whose  influence  is 
seen  in  the  nature  of  Professor  Tur- 
tle's best  known  works:  "German 
Political  Leaders,"  "History  of  Prus- 
sia to  the  Accession  of  Frederick  the 
Great,"  and  "History  of  Prussia  under 
Frederick  the  Great." 

It  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  seventh  presi- 
dent of  the  college,  Rev.  Worthington 
Smith,  to  relieve  the  college  of  its  in- 
debtedness. This  he  was  able  to  do 
both  because  of  the  strong  hold  he 
had  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  of 
northern  Vermont  and  also  because 
of  his  incessant  labor  to  that  end.  He 
loved  the  institution,  and  really  gave 
his  life  for  it.  He  died  in  the  midst 
of  the  fierce  anti-slavery  discussion. 
On  Lincoln's  call  for  troops,  many  of 
the  students  went  to  the  front.  Pro- 
fessor Joseph  Torrey,  called  to  the 
presidency  in  1862,  found  the  institu- 
tion in  a  condition  which  demanded 
the  best  he  could  give.  The  problem 
was  an  internal  one.  Forty-two  per 
cent  of  the  students  were  actually 
marching  to  the  front.  They  could 
do  nothing  less  than  leave  the  college 


and  fight,  for  they 
loved  the  legend 
on  the  state  ban- 
ner, and  would 
die  for  "Unity 
and  Freedom." 
It  was  a  difficult 
thing  to  hold  the 
college  together; 
but  it  was  done, 
and  a  class  was 
graduated  each 
year. 

In  the  midst  of 
the  civil  conflict, 
the        University 
took    to    itself    a 
child    of   the    na- 
tional    Congress. 
An     "act     donat- 
ing public  lands  to  the  several  states 
and     territories     which     may     pro- 
vide colleges  for  the  benefit  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Mechanic  Arts"  had 
been    passed    at    Washington.     Ver- 
mont, together  with  many  other  states, 
proceeded  to  charter  a  "land-grant" 
college.    It  was  a  weak  affair  by  itself; 
and  so  in  1865  the  legislature  added 
it  to  the  University,  and  changed  the 
full  title  of  the  corporation  to  "The 
University    of    Vermont    and    State 
Agricultural  College."     This  secured 
for  the   infant   institution  wise   man- 
agement and  greater  resources  than 
it  could  hope  to  have  by  itself.  Similar 
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action  was  taken  in  New  Hampshire 
and  Rhode  Island;  in  the  one  case  the 
state  college  was  added  to  Dart- 
month,  and  in  the  other  to  Brown. 

Scarcely  had  this  consolidation  been 
carried  into  effect  when  the  University 
was  again  in  search  of  a  president. 
There  was  a  man 
in  Rhode  Island 
who  had  been  a 
professor  in  Brown 
University,  but 
was  at  the  time 
editor  of  the  Provi- 
dence Journal.  He 
was  appointed  to 
the  helm  of  the 
Vermont  college, 
— which  may  bo 
given  the  credit 
for  discovering 
James  B.  Angell. 
After  serving  the 
University  for  five 
years  he  was  called 

to  the  presidency  of  Michigan  Univer- 
sity, where  he  has  been  and  is  one  of 
the  foremost  educators  of  the  country. 
Hon.  James  Bryce  in  his  American 
Commonwealth  estimates  Michigan 
University  as  one  of  the  most  repre- 
sentative of  American  Institutions. 
In  those  earlier  days  of  administration 
in  Vermont,  President  Angell  dis- 
played the  same  tact  in  handling  men 


which  made  In-  subsequent 

as  minister  plenipotentiary  to  China 

a  credit  to  the  nation. 

From  the  quaintness  of  the  'an- 
cient" and   the   philosophic   po\\<-r   of 

the  "mediaeval"  college,  wt  turn  ti 

i  more  interesting  period,  the 
time  of  expansion  and  tlic  gathering 
of  resources.*     During  I 

years  every  building  on   the  can 
with  three  minor  except), 
either  rebuilt  or  newly  erected. 
courses  of  instruction   have   I 
tirely   remodeled.      The   Univ- 
now-   divided    into   t. 
Liberal     Arts.     Engineering,     Chem- 
istry. Medicine  and  Agriculture.     A 
college  cannot  expand  without  bene- 
factors; and  thai  president  is.  gener- 
ally speaking,  a  success  « h< 
around  him   men   of  means  who  will 
place    their    money    in     endowment 
and   equipment       F<mr   such   lai 
hearted     men     have     recently     built 
monuments    for    themselves    on    the 
campus  in  Burlington. 


began 


CONVERSE    HALL. 


The     building     movement 
with  the  gifts  of  Hon.  John  P.  How- 
ard.    University   Hall   had  been  the 
main  college  building  from  the  day 

*  Early  facts  may  be  gathered  from  the 
Register,  1841,  Prof.  G.  W 

course.    1S54.  Pres.  J.   B.  Wheeler:    Univers 

Records:  Vermont.  A   Study   »i  hide]  - 

Robinson  \Chittena  - 

centennial  oration.    Hon.    Robert  D. 

Public  Services  of  Gen.   Ira  Allen,  oration.  Pi 

Goodrich:  University  Alumni  re. 

tion  of  Chronicles. 
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when  Lafayette  in  1825  laid  the  cor- 
ner-stone. This  building  and  the 
Medical  College  building  were  recon- 
structed from  the  foundations  and 
made  tenantable.  Add  to  these  prac- 
tical gifts  the  endowment  of  the  Nat- 
ural History  professorship,  together 
with  the  erection  of  the  Lafayette 
statue  which  graces  the  college  park, 
and  we  find  that  Mr.  Howard  must 
have  expended  $120,000. 

Scarcely  had  these  plans  been  com- 
pleted when  Hon.  Frederick  Billings 
proposed  to  the  trus- 
tees to  donate  to  the 
University  the  library  / 

of  twelve  thousand 
volumes  belonging  to 
the  late  American 
minister  to  the  Italian 
Court,  Hon.  George 
P.  Marsh.  Mr.  Bill- 
ings knew  the  excep- 
tional value  of  this 
collection,  and  made 
a  further  proposition, 
to  build  a  home  for 
the  enlarged  Univer- 
sity library.  As  a  re- 
sult, there  now  stands 
in  the  University 
grounds  the  Billings 
Library,  encasing  to- 
day  a   choice    collec- 
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tion  of  50,000  volumes.  It  is  the  child 
of  H.  H.  Richardson,  who  remarked 
that  it  was  one  of  the  most  satisfactory 
of  his  buildings.  It  was  erected  at  a 
cost  of  $153,000,  the  library  was  en- 
dowed by  a  special  gift  of  $50,000, 
the  previous  collection  was  enriched 
by  volumes  costing  $20,000.  By  such 
a  display  of  loyalty  to  his  alma  mater 
Mr.  Billings  has  won  the  affection  of 
every  Vermonter.  The  writer  has 
been  in  nearly  every  college  library 
in  New  England  and  has  yet  to  see  a 
nobler  structure  than 
this  of  the  University 
of  Vermont. 

The  demands  of  the 
engineering  depart- 
ment required  the 
erection  four  years 
ago  of  the  Mechani- 
cal Building,  contain- 
ing shops  and  equip- 
ment for  civil,  me- 
chanical, electrical 
and  sanitary  engi- 
neering. About  this 
time  two  Pennsyl- 
vania manufacturers 
began  to  range  them- 
selves among  the 
benefactors  of  the 
University.  Three 
exquisite    houses    for 
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professors  were  ereeted  near  the  col- 
lege park  and  presented  to  the  college. 

This  seemed  to  be  but  the  loosing  of 
the  purse  strings,  for  it  was  followed 
by  an  increased  expenditure,  which 
warmed  the  heart  of  every  alumnus. 
The  two  men  were  partners  in  one  of 
the  largest  manufactories  of  the 
world,  the  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works  in  Philadelphia.  John  H. 
Converse,  who  had  given  two  of 
the  houses,  caused  to  be  erected 
last  year,  on  the  slope  back 
of  the  first  row  of  college  build- 
ings, a  dormitory  of  rock-face  blue 
marble.  It  forms  three  sides  of  a 
deep  quadrangle,  inclosing  a  sodded 
court,  and  represents  an  expenditure 
of  more  than  $120,000.  The  marble 
is  of  a  rich  color,  and  the  architecture 
is  a  fascinating  Hollandaise  develop- 
ment of  the  pointed  arch.  But  Mr. 
Converse  did  not  stand  alone  in  his 
affection  for  his  college.  Dr.  Edward 
H.  Williams,  of  the  Locomotive 
Works,  planned  and  erected  one  of 
the  most  elaborate  science  buildings 
in  the  country.  This  can  be  said 
without  contradiction  after  examining 
the  new  scientific  building's  which  are 
the  boasted  pride  of  Williams,  Bow- 
doin,  Amherst  and  Dartmouth.     The 
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building  ha-  a   frontag  one   hun- 

dred  and   seventy-five   feet,   a   depth 

of    one    hundred    and    Uw    feet,    and 

affords  in   its  five   st  rt\- 

rive    thousand    square    fed    of    • 
space.      Built  of  granite,  brown  Brick 
and  terra  COtta,  a-  a  home  for  Chem- 
istry, Physics  and   Biol<  >§ 
surprising  to  be  told  that  if        '  £255 
000.     Though  the  apparatus  i>  just 
being    placed    in    this    building,    the 
building  is  not  the  latest  of  the  Uni- 
versity's acquisitions.     The  Governor 
Van   Ness   mansion,  rich   in   historic 
memories,  has  been  purcha^ed  for  a 
women's  dormitory.     It  is  a  spac 
building,  located  in  the  midst  of  I 
acres  of  gardens,  and.  with  its  pari 
within  and  bowers  without,  will  add 
much  to  the  social  life  of  the  women 
in  the  institution. 

In  sketching  the  expansion  of  the 
L  niversity.  we  have  seen  that  in  ten 
years  new  buildings  aggregating  an 
expenditure  of  nearly  SS00.000  have 
been  added  to  its  equipment:  and  to- 
day there  are  four  hundred  and 
eighty  students  within  these  halls. 
As  it  lays  no  claim  to  the  honor- 
leadership  of  the  greater  American 
universities,  and  is  content  to  be  one 
of  the  lesser  lights,  this  development 
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calls  for  an  explanation.  Some  one 
man  must  have  summoned  these 
liberal-handed  sons  of  the  college  to 
their  privilege.  Such  a  man  there  has 
been.  The  hand  of  Dr.  Matthew 
Henry  Buckham  is  unmistakably 
seen.  For  twenty-five  years  he  has 
been  guiding  the  institution  as  its 
president.  There  has  been  no  dra- 
matic action;  but  by  his  unassuming, 
persistent  mastering  of  the  situation 
and  winning  of  his  men,  he  has 
marked  himself  an  administrator  as 
well  as  a  scholar.  Although  one  of 
the  most  modest  of  men,  he  is  in  spec- 
ial demand  for  public  assemblies  and 
occasions  where  his  incisive,  clear- 
cut  English  is  appreciated. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  features 
of  student  life  in  the  smaller  colleges 
is  the  opportunity  for  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  men  of  high  intellec- 
tual attainment.  Such  professors 
there  have  been  and  are  at  Burlington. 
Professor  Henry  A.  I.  Torrey  of  the 
chair  of  Intellectual  and  Moral  Philos- 
ophy, Professor  Samuel  F.  Emerson 
in  History,  Professor  George  H.  Per- 
kins in  Natural  History,  Professor 
John  E.  Goodrich  in  Latin,  Volney  G. 
Barbour,  Dean  of  the  Engineering 
Department,  Dr.  A.  I.  Grinnell,  Dean 
of  the  Medical  College,  and  others  are 
men  of  ripe  scholarship,  whom  the 
student  is  fortunate  to  know. 

A  single  phase  of  student  life  re- 
mains to  be  emphasized, — without 
which  this   sketch  would  be   incom- 


plete. Ira  Allen  prayed  the  legisla- 
ture to  locate  the  new  institution  at 
"the  Lake  shore,  where  the  waters  are 
clear  and  beautiful."  Burlington  was 
a  village  of  332  souls  and  the  Uni- 
versity consisted  of  its  charter,  when 
the  two  were  wedded  that  autumnal 
day  in  the  colonial  time.  This  queen 
city  of  Vermont  and  the  college  have 
shared  each  other's  success  and  kept 
faith  through  each  .  other's  trials. 
Again  and  again  in  the  days  of  strug- 
gle, Burlington  headed  the  subscrip- 
tion list  and  put  thousands  of  dollars 
into  the  college  treasury.  And  in 
these  later  days  the  cultured  home  life 
of  the  city  has  made  possible  a  profit- 
able and  somewhat  unusual  social  at- 
mosphere for  the  students.  Anyone 
who  is  acquainted  with  this  highly 
respectable  residence  town  knows 
how  touch  with  it  has  given  to  many 
a  country  lad  that  added  freedom  and 
control  of  himself  which  makes  the 
manner  of  the  well-bred  student  a 
pleasing  auxiliary  to  scholarly  habits. 
From  the  day  when  the  quaintly  en- 
graved card  admitted  the  belle  to  the 
"Commencement  Ball"  at  five  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  the  social  life  of  fac- 
ulty, students,  resident  alumni  and  the 
town  has  been  mutually  agreeable. 
This  condition  has  prevailed  because 
there  has  never  been  a  feeling  of  ex- 
clusion on  the  part  of  either  party; 
the  college  has  not  tried  to  dominate 
the  city,  nor  has  the  city  attempted  to 
absorb  the  college. 
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SUNSET  FROM  HEARTBREAK  HILL 

By    William  Hair. 

1    STOOD  on  the  brow  oi  Heartbreak  Hill. 
And  wondered  if  hearts  were  breaking  still, 
And  if  ever  from  cups  of  loss  and  pain 
The  soul  its  blessing  must  bravely  drain. 

And  the  sunset  fired  old  Ipswich  town 
And  glorified  the  hilltop  brown. 
Where  the  Indian  maiden  long  ag 
Wailed  to  the  sea  her  song  oi  woe. 

Standing  wrapped  on  that  hilltop  bare. 
Made  by  the  Father  a  place  for  prayer. 
A  flood  of  thoughts  swept  over  me. 
As  the  swift  tide  rushes  in  from  the  sea. 

I  thought  of  the  pilgrims  who  came  from  far 
And  tacked  ship  wearily  oft'  the  bar: 
Of  Whitefield,  holding  the  devil  at  bay. 
And  his  flock  that  in  the  churchyard  lay: 


Of  the  witches  that,  lashed  to  an  ox-cart's  tail. 
Were  hurried  over  to  Salem  jail. — 
The  wretched  wights,  a  good  twelve  miles. — 
For  shocking  folk  with  their  wanton  wiles. 

Note. —  In  Ipswich,  Mass.,  a  noble  hill  overlooks  the  sea.     Upon  its  summit  an  Indian  maiden  was 
her  recreant  sailor  lover,  who  set  forth  one  day,  never  to  return.     From  a  great  bowlder  the  Faithful  ma 
fastly,  until  the  Great  Spirit,  pitying,  released  her  from  her  suffering,  calling  home  his  brokenhearted  child.     It  is   : 
pathetic  devotion  that  the  hill  owes  its  name. 
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Would  the  lover,  I  wondered,  his  voyage  past, 
Not  return  to  his  maid  at  last, 
Soul  to  soul  on  the  brown  hill  met, 
To  prove  that  true  love  liveth  yet. 

But  maid,  witch,  goodwife  were  sound  asleep; 
Ipswich's  bravest  gone  down  in  the  deep; 
The  town  with  the  river  seemed  hurrying  down 
To  the  sea,  on  past  the  hilltop  brown. 

So,  on  the  brow  of  Heartbreak  Hill, 
I  wondered  if  hearts  were  breaking  still ; 
And  kneeling  there  on  the  great  gray  stone 
I  prayed  to  God  on  the  heights  alone ; 

And  on  that  hallowed  mount  of  prayer 
I  thought  of  brave  hearts  everywhere, 
Bruised  and  bleeding  and  yearning  sore 
For  the  joy  that  cometh  nevermore. 

"O  hearts  that  break  on  many  a  hill, 
Be  brave,"  I  cried,  "God  loves  ye  still! 
And  O,  whenever  a  heart  shall  break, 
Father  in  heaven,  pity  take!" 

The  sunlight,  slanting  on  Eagle  Hill, 
Spake  beauty  and  blessing  and  "Peace,  be  still!" 
And,  glinting  in  splendor  upon  the  wave, 
Told  of  love's  triumph  o'er  the  grave. 

And  the  river  rippling  its  reedy  runes 

To  the  haggard,  milk-white,  foam-flecked  dunes, — 

The  brave,  sweet  singer, — seemed  to  call: 

"In  life  is  splendor,  and  God  o'er  all." 

O'er  folk  in  the  valley  far  below, 
O'er  ships  at  sea  with  sails  of  snow, 
O'er  saint  and  sinner,  there  seemed  to  fall 
A  heavenly  grace  from  the  Lord  of  all. 

And  the  dear  Christ-miracle  of  old, 
By  sages  sung  and  by  angels  told, 
Which,  dearer  and  grander  as  ages  roll, 
Blesses  and  glorifies  the  soul, 

Breathed  out  of  the  silence  sweet  and  clear 
This  message  which  only  the  heart  may  hear: 
"Long  as  the  dew  shines  on  the  grass, 
God's  miracles  shall  come  to  pass; 

"Long  as  ever  the  wind  shall  blow, 
Long  as  ever  the  tide  shall  flow, 
Love  shall  have  victory  over  pain, — 
Hearts  that  break  shall  be  healed  again!" 


A    CHAPTER    FROM    THE    LOCAL    HISTORY   OF 
KNOWNOTHINGISM. 


By  George  II.  Haynes. 


POLITICAL  party  we  cannot 
claim  as  a  Yankee  invention. 
Yet  nowhereelse  has  its  machin- 
ery been  so  highly  developed  as  in  the 
United  States.  Party  appeals  strongly 
to  the  American  voter.  To  a  certain 
extent  it  leads  him  out  of  the  hum- 
drum of  business;  it  stimulates  his 
political  thinking,  till  most  men  come 
to  see  the  state  only  through  party. 
Rare  is  the  state  or  national  election  in 
which  nine  out  of  every  ten  voters  do 
not  cast  a  "straight"  ticket;  for  un- 
wavering allegiance  to  party  becomes 
a  matter  of  pride,  it  wins  the  popular 
applause,  while  the  orthodox  in  poli- 
tics look  suspiciously  askance  at  the 
man  whose  party  loyalty  admits  of 
question. 

Yet  there  has  been  one  period  in  our 
history  when  party  ties  were  strained 
even  to  breaking.  The  old  gods  were 
dishonored;  they  seemed  tottering  to 
the  fall.  Of  all  the  new  claimants  for 
devotion,  which  was  the  true,  which 
were  the  false  gods?  in  whose  service 
was  there  to  be  found  perfect  freedom? 
or,  if  perfect  freedom  were  unattain- 
able, which  would  most  liberally  repay 
submissive  service  with  the  victor's 
spoils?  These  were  the  questions 
which  three  voters  out  of  every  four 
were  anxiously  debating  with  them- 
selves in  the  decade  preceding  the  Civil 
War.  It  was  the  decade  which  wit- 
nessed, among  other  less  important 
events,  the  death  struggles  of  the 
Whig  party,  the  reconstruction  of  its 
great  rival,  the  meteoric  career  of  the 
American  party,  and  the  birth  of  the 
Republican  party.  All  of  these  were 
national,  not  merely  local  and  spo- 
radic movements.  In  attempting, 
therefore,  to  trace  the  history  of  the 
Worcester   Council   of  the   American 


Party,    which   is   the   pur-  this 

article,  we  are  to  Look  for  the  local 
working  of  causes  which    • 
erating    with     van: 

throughout  the  country. 

In  the  first  place,  the  timers  were  ripe 
for  a  new  party.     Won 
small  sympathy  on  the  southern 

tUtion.      After  the  dalliance  with 
ery  shown  by  the  Whig  Fugitive  Slave 
Law   of    1850   and    the    Democratic 
Kansas-Nebraska   J '.ill  of  1854, 
\Y<  ircester    Whigs    and    I  >• 
underwent  something  of  a  change  of 
heart.      It    was    the    demand-    of    the 
readers  not  less  than  the  principli 
the  editor-  which  brought  the  ortho- 
dox Whig  Spy  and  the  staunch  / 
dium  out  from  the  old  party  grooves 
and  made  them  stand  f<  »r  stalwart  re- 
sistance to  the  agj  '  slavery. 
The  old  compromise  pari  dis- 
credited.    Both  must  lose  heavily  to  a 
new    party    which    should    show    the 
courage  of  its  convictions. 

Again,  Worcester  was  disquieted 
with  "growing  pains."  In  1820  it  was 
a  country  town.  Its  population  was 
quite  homogeneous:  each  man  could 
know  personally  a  large  proportion  of 
his  fellow-townsmen.  As  late  as  1840 
there  were  here  two-thirds  as  many 
farmers  as  men  engaged  in  manufac- 
turing and  commerce  combined.  But 
in  1850.  and  still  more  in  1S55.  tilings 
had  come  to  wear  an  utterly  new 
aspect.    (See  Table  I  at  end- of  arr  . 

Mere  growth  necessitates  change. 
A  coat  does  not  last  long  for  a  boy  in 
his  "teens."  It  is  outgrown  fast,  and 
worn  out  even  faster.  In  much  the 
same  way.  a  young  city,  doubling 
population  in  less  than  ten  year>.  has 
readjustments,  rapidv-costly  and  pain- 
ful, to  make. 
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But  there  were  other  complications 
which  made  this  process  of  readjust- 
ment immensely  more  difficult.  (See 
Table  II.) 

These  figures  show  that  Worcester's 
population  was  no  longer  native-born, 
homogeneous.  More  than  one-fourth 
of  its  inhabitants  were  already  of  alien 
birth;  and  of  these,  four  out  of  five 
were  Irish.  Moreover  this  race  was 
contributing  to  the  public  burdens  and 
to  the  criminal  class  far  out  of  propor- 
tion to  its  numbers.  The  growing 
alien  element  meant  a  great  increase 
also  of  illiteracy.     (See  Table  III.) 

These  figures  are  inadequate;  but, 
remembering  how  much  more  rapidly 
the  foreign  immigrant  population  was 
increasing  in  the  city  than  in  the  coun- 
try at  large,  we  may  readily  estimate 
the  influence  which  this  influx  of  for- 
eigners must  have  had  on  the  intellec- 
tual tone  of  the  community. 


Year. 


1850 
1851 
1852 
1853 
1854 
1855 
1856 


Polls. 


4,783 
4>843- 
5,Il8 
5,IIO 

5,906 

5342 
5,840 


It  was  not  anticipation  of  unfortu- 
nate social  and  intellectual  effects  from 
the  influx  of  immigrants,  however, 
which  caused  most  concern.  The 
aliens  were  rapidly  naturalizing  and 
entering  into  active  politics, — none 
with  more  zest  than  the  Irish.  There 
was  a  widespread  apprehension  that 
the  Irish  vote,  cast  almost  uniformly 
for  one  party,  and,  as  it  was  claimed, 
at  the  behest  of  the  Pope,  was  coming 
to  constitute  a  serious  menace  to 
American  liberties. 

Certain  simple  facts  of  economics, 
imperfectly  analyzed,  caused  great  un- 
easiness. There  was  much  complaint 
of  "hard  times,"  and  the  blame  was 
laid  upon  the  ubiquitous  Irish  laborer. 
In  June,  1854,  a  great  fire  in  Worces- 
ter put  from  1,000  to  1,200  employees 
out  of  work,  yet  five  weeks  later  it  was 


stated  that  not  more  than  ten  of  all 
that  number  were  out  of  employment. 
When  a  thousand  jobless  laborers  can 
be  set  at  work  in  little  over  a  month, 
the  "hard  times"  are  certainly  of  a 
different  type  from  those  which  we 
have  recently  experienced;  under  such 
conditions,  an  "overstocked  labor 
market"  would  seem  a  very  inadequate 
diagnosis.  Observers  of  keener  insight 
attributed  the  dissatisfaction  in  the  in- 
dustrial world  not  to  the  ousting  of 
American  laborers  by  the  Irish,  but  to 
relative  changes  which  had  recently 
taken  place  in  wages  and  prices.  In 
the  inflation  which  followed  the  great 
gold  discoveries  of  '49  and  '50,  wages, 
as  ever,  were  the  last  to  rise  and  the 
first  to  fall  when  currency  conditions 
began  to  readjust  themselves.  But 
for  most  men  this  explanation  of  prices 
high  in  proportion  to  wages  was  too 
far  to  seek,  and  when  found  it  did  not 
ease  the  "pinch."  Times  were  hard, 
—  that  they  felt;  and  the  Irishman  was 
near  at  hand  to  shoulder  the  blame. 
"Hard  times"  always  feed  faction. 
The  discontented  sit  loose  in  party  al- 
legiance, and  have  an  ear  ever  open  to 
the  seductive  promises  of  "the  party  of 
the  future." 

In  Worcester,  thus,  in  the  early 
fifties,  we  find  old  party  ties  greatly  re- 
laxed, both  the  Whig  and  the  Demo- 
cratic parties  having  coquetted  too 
much  with  slavery;  we  find  a  popula- 
tion growing  at  rapid  strides  and  forc- 
ing on  the  solution  of  unfamiliar 
municipal  problems;  we  find  a  large 
and  recent  influx  of  immigrants,  pos- 
sessed of  little  wealth,  illiterate,  gre- 
garious, eager  for  activity  in  politics, 
but  with  no  previous  training  in  self- 
government,  the  vast  majority  of  these 
aliens  of  one  race  and  of  one  faith — a 
faith  which,  in  the  thought  of  many 
onlookers,  was  synonymous  with  sub- 
mission, blind  and  unhesitating,  to  the 
will  of  a  foreign  potentate  whose  influ- 
ence was  steadily  directed  toward  the 
subversion  of  America's  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberties. 

It  was  conditions  such  as  these 
which    gave    birth    to    the    American 
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Party.  It  started  as  a  secret  order 
with  passwords,  grips  and  signs,  with 
awful  oaths  and  with  successive  de- 
grees. To  inquiries  as  to  the  Ameri- 
can Party,  its  members  so  constantly 
replied,  "I  don't  know,"  that  they 
speedily  received  their  popular  and 
most  permanent  name,  the  "Know 
Nothings,"  though  both  among  them- 
selves and  by  outsiders  the  organiza- 
tion was  frequently  called  by  the 
familiar  and  patriotic  sobriquet, 
"Sam."  Never  were  men  more  cer- 
tain that  doubtless  they  were  the  peo- 
ple, and  that  if  not  wisdom,  at  any  rate 
patriotism,  should  die  with  them. 
Rarely  did  a  Council  meet  in  which 
the  shade  of  Washington  was  not  in- 
voked many  a  time  during  the  even- 
ing. Their  favorite  mottoes,  of  which 
they  never  tired,  were:  "Americans 
must  rule  America,"  and  a  mythical 
command  attributed  to  Washington, 
"Put  none  but  Americans  on  guard 
to-night." 

Started  in  New  York  City  some- 
time during  1852,  this  order,  in  the 
stock  phrase  of  the  period,  "swept 
through  the  country  like  wildfire." 
Its  first  footholds  were  in  the  large 
cities,  where  the  immigrants  had  given 
most  trouble  and  had  shown  the  least 
signs  of  assimilating;  for  the  soul  of 
the  movement  was  opposition  to  im- 
migrant influence  and  antagonism  to 
and  fear  of  the  growth  of  Catholic 
power.  In  country  districts  the  immi- 
grant problem  was  less  pressing,  but 
the  natural  conservatism  of  a  rural  and 
agricultural  population  made  the 
country  towns  a  very  congenial  field 
for  the  growth  of  the  new  order,  re- 
ligious prejudice  here  probably  out- 
weighing the  economic,  in  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  immigrant. 

During  the  early  months  of  its 
career,  it  attracted  little  public  atten- 
tion, for  all  of  its  workings  were  in  the 
dark.  As  yet  it  had  not  entered  the 
broader  political  field,  and  was  for  the 
time  being  satisfied  with  casting  its 
vote  in  local  elections  for  whatever 
party  nominee  should  offer  best  assur- 
ance of  carrying  out  the  ideas  of  the 


order,  or  of  doing  them  1<-  nee. 

In  Worcester  the  attention  of  the 

public  was  not  drawn  to  t1  rder 

for  sonic  time.  Its  presence  n 
have  been  suspected  from  the  cordial 
reception  which  was  given  to  the 
"Angel  Gabriel,"  a  ranting  street 
preacher,  whose  anti-Catholic  ha- 
rangues in  the  city  landed  him  in  the 
lockup  as  a  disturber  of  the  peace, 
while  the  mayor  had  to  call  out  the 
militia  and  read  the  Riot  .'.  •  I  dis- 
•  the  incipient  mob  which  threat- 
ened  to  free  the  "Angel"  from  durance 
vile.  As  the  months  passed,  reports 
kept  coming  in  of  Know-Nothing  vic- 
tories in  other  states,  and  curiosity  was 
on  the  quivivt  as  to  the  strength  which 
tlii-  nocturnal  party  was  developing  in 
the  Heart  of  the  Commonwealth. 
Rumors  were  in  the  air  that  the  state 
election  in  November  would  bring 
some  strange  surprises  to  the  old  party 
hacks.  But  the  result,  when  the  elec- 
tion smoke  had  cleared  away,  was 
astounding.  Henry  J.  Gardner,  a 
broken-down,  disappointed  Whig 
politician,  whom  the  Know  Nothings 
had  called  to  be  their  standard  bearer, 
was  made  governor  by  a  round  vote 
of  80.000.     In   Wor  >ut   of   a 

vote  for  governor  of  3.060.  ( iardner 
received  1.886,  243  going  bo  Wilson 
(Free  Soil).  415  to  Washburn  'Whig), 
and  516  to  Bishop  (Dem.t.  The  re- 
sult was  startling.  32  per  cent  of  the 
polls  of  Worcester,  and  62  per  cent  of 
those  who  felt  interested  enough  to 
take  part  in  a  hot  election,  were  here^ 
voting  for  the  nominees  of  a  secret 
order.  What  was  this  to  mean  for 
Worcester?  How  many  of  these 
were  regular  soldiers  in  the  oath- 
bound  army?  How  many  were  camp 
followers? 

These  questions  we  can  answer  a 
little  more  positively  to-day  than  could 
the  curious  forty  years  ago.  An  un- 
expected good  fortune  has  placed  in 
my  hands  the  book  containing  the 
original  constitution  and  list  of  auto- 
graph signatures  of  members  of  Coun- 
cil No.  2^  of  the  American  Party  in 
Worcester.     The   petition,    signed   by 
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thirteen  names,  for  a  dispensation  to 
found  a  Council  in  Worcester  bears 
date  of  February  11,  1854,  and  it  was 
approved  the  same  day.  The  cardinal 
principles  of  the  order  were:  (1)  an 
insistence  on  twenty-one  years'  resi- 
dence in  the  United  States  before  an 
alien  could  complete  his  naturalization 
and  become  a  voter;  and  (2)  the  ex- 
clusion of  men  of  alien  birth,  and  espe- 
cially of  Catholics,  from  all  positions 
of  civil  and  political  trust.  Members 
were  bound  by  oath  faithfully  to  ad- 
here to  these  principles,  "to  vote  for 
the  candidates  of  the  American  Party 
when  fairly  nominated,  and  never  to 
divulge  the  passwords  or  any  of  the 
secret  work  of  the  order."  Upon  the 
first  night  106  men  became  charter 
members  of  the  Council.  A  week 
later,  39  new  members  were  admitted. 
At  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the 
"Angel  Gabriel"  (May  8),  the  numbers 
had  grown  to  511.  The  rapid  growth 
continued  during  the  summer  months, 
the  weekly  initiations  frequently 
reaching  25.  At  the  time  of  Gard- 
ner's first  election,  when  he  polled 
1,886  Worcester  votes,  the  Know- 
Nothing  membership  here  stood  at 
1,088.  With  success,  zeal  in  proselyt- 
ing seems  to  have  abated,  for  in  the 
next  six  weeks  only  37  names  were 
added.  December  30,  1854,  for  some 
unknown  reason  this  list  of  members 
ends  with  a  grand  total  of  1,120.  At 
least  27  of  these  were  non-residents — 
or  "none  residents,"  as  the  record 
reads;  22  came  to  the  local  organiza- 
tion from  Councils  elsewhere. 

A  Know-Nothing  victory  in  the 
municipal  election  was  a  foregone 
conclusion.  Only  the  Democrats 
even  went  through  the  form  of  put- 
ting up  opposition  candidates.  The 
Americans  elected  from  their  mem- 
bership the  mayor,  four  out  of  the 
eight  aldermen,  thirteen  members  of 
the  city  council.  Newspaper  report 
said,  "It  is  rumored  that  five  gentle- 
men on  the  school  committee  do  not 
belong  to  the  Know-Nothing  order." 
Most  of  those  elected  were  new  men 
in  their  positions,  who  heard  now  for 


the  first  and,  it  may  be  added,  for  the 
last  time,  their  call  to  their  high  posi- 
tion in  the  city's  service.  The  smaller 
pickings  in  the  gift  of  the  city  found 
their  way  in  goodly  proportion  to  ex- 
pectant Know  Nothings,  who  were 
soon  numbered  among  the  assessors, 
police  court  and  city  clerks,  constables 
and  ward  officers.  In  the  mayor's  ad- 
dress there  was  no  emphasis  laid  on 
Know-Nothing  doctrines,  nor  did 
these  ever  figure  prominently  in  the 
city  administration.  The  impression 
produced  upon  the  student,  and  I  am 
informed  that  the  same  is  true  of  the 
contemporary  citizen,  is  that  in  city 
affairs  not  principles,  but  pickings, 
were  the  objects  of  search. 

During  this  first  year  of  Know- 
Nothing  administration  in  Massachu- 
setts, Worcester  came  twice  into  touch 
with  the  state  administration.  Fol- 
lowing out  the  theory,  announced  in 
his  inaugural,  that  none  but  native 
Americans  should  be  enlisted  in  the 
state  militia,  Governor  Gardner,  in  the 
second  week  of  his  term,  gave  orders 
for  the  disbanding  of  seven  companies 
of  the  Massachusetts  Volunteer  Mili- 
tia, among  them  the  Jackson  Guards 
of  Worcester.  The  Palladium  de- 
scribes this  organization  as  "a  full 
company,  well  uniformed  and  drilled, 
and  always  prompt  to  obey  orders." 
No  charge  whatever  was  brought 
against  them,  as  soldiers  or  men, 
except  that  they  were  naturalized 
instead  of  native  citizens.  This 
seems,  however,  to  have  been  the 
unpardonable  sin,  for  on  February  17, 
1855,  Adjutant  General  Stone,  acting 
on  the  governor's  orders,  came  to 
Worcester,  broke  into  the  armory  of 
the  Jackson  Guards,  and  carried  off 
whatever  things  he  could  find  be- 
longing to  the  state. 

Early  in  the  following  month, 
March,  1855,  Worcester  was  visited  by 
the  afterwards  notorious  nunnery  in- 
vestigating committee  of  the  legisla- 
ture. Holy  Cross  College  was  the 
first  institution  to  receive  their  valu- 
able attention.  In  their  report  they 
say   that   they    were    courteously   re- 
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ceived  and  shown  over  the  buildings. 
Not  a  sign  of  a  woman  could  they 
find  about  the  whole  establishment. 
Street  rumor  had  it  that  this  pious 
committee  passed  the  night  at  one  of 
our  hotels,  not  without  joviality;  but 
they  left  Worcester  without  having 
given  rise  to  such  scandals  as  attached 
to  their  investigations  in  Roxbury  and 
Lowell. 

In  local  political  agitation  the  year 
1855  was  quite  lively.  The  Worcester 
press  entered  into  the  controversy  with 
spirit.  The  Spy,  under  the  editorship 
of  a  Quaker  Whig,  and  the  Palladium, 
edited  by  a  liberal  Democrat,  refused 
to  bend  the  knee  to  Baal,  and  as  a  re- 
sult received  not  a  little  sprightly 
abuse  from  the  processions  with  which 
Worcester  streets  teemed.  From 
time  to  time  Know-Nothing  parades 
made  visits  to  these  newspaper  offices, 
and  gave  with  lusty  vigor  their  "Three 
groans  for  the  lying  Spy/*  "Three 
hisses  for  the  Palladium"  accom- 
panied with  a  shower  of  the  missiles 
in  which  street  mobs  delight.  The 
Know-Nothing  movement  was  not 
without  its  own  organs.  For  six  or 
eight  months  the  Evening  Journal  lived 
at  a  poor  dying  rate  on  "American'* 
spirit.  But  in  June,  1855,  it  gave  up 
the  attempt  to  make  a  third  daily  live 
with  antipathy  to  foreigners  and  es- 
pecially to  Catholics  as  its  only  raison 
d'etre.  Two  months  later  the  Tran- 
script passed  into  the  hands  of  a 
Know-Nothing  editor  and  proprie- 
tors. 

We  must  now  take  a  hasty  glance 
at  politics  outside  of  Worcester.  In 
1855  the  Know  Nothings,  pulled  up 
with  their  successes  first  in  municipal 
and  then  in  state  elections,  would  fain 
swell  themselves  to  the  proud  stature 
of  a  national  party.  If  the  approach- 
ing presidential  election  could  be  won. 
their  favorite  principles  would  then  be 
far  more  rapidly  effectuated  than  by 
detached  victories  in  the  several  states. 
Nor  was  it  for  a  moment  lost  sight  of, 
that  federal  victory  would  bring,  if  not 
palms,  at  any  rate  pickings,  which 
would  be  well  worth  the  dust.     Ac- 


cordingly, in  Jun<  em- 

bled   in    Philadelphia   a  <  <  n   to 

which  delegate  rom 

ind  terril  the  pur- 

of   organizing 
campaign.     But  the  apple  of  difl 
was  in  evidence  from  the  -tart. 
Know-Nothing  party  could  be  ma 

united   national   organization  onl> 
liberal  o 

Committee  on  Resolutions  reported  a 
slavery  plank  by  a  \  13; 

and  when  after  f<  hit  days  <  >f  hi  4 
sion   the   minority   r  a  plank 

demanding  tl  '.he  Mis- 

souri Compromise  was  reject 
vote  of  E  them  mem- 

bers,   led   by   Henry  Wilson,   bolted. 
Straightway  in  most  of  the  m 
councils  were  held  in  which  tl. 
plank   was   repudiated.     The   Massa- 
chus<  uncil  met  at   5]     1  -  field, 

and  on  August  7.  1855,  adopted  a  new 
constitution,  which  put  the  American 
party   of   Massachus*  tl 
the  side  of  resistance  l  rjr. 

In  Worcester  this  led  to  a  reorgan- 
izing of  the  Council  and  to  the  open- 

>f  a  nei  >k,  in  v. 

the  signers  promised  "'faithfully  to  ad- 
here to  the  principles  American 
Party  as  embodii                   -   ringfield 
Platform."     The  list  contains  only  414 
names.  200  of  which  are  found  in  the 
older   list.     Of   the   20Q   men   \\'     - 
names  are  duplicated,  it  is  significant 
that  the  great  majority  joined  the  orig- 
inal Council  in  the  first  four  months  of 
its    existence.     From    their    rcne 
and  long-continued  membership  1 
be    inferred    their   entire   dev 
Know-Nothing    principles:     they 
least,    must    ha\ 

Americans.      Some     few    may     have 
been  more  ready  to  join  the  order  1 
that  in  Massachusetts  it  had 
firm  stand  against  slavery.     A  great 
many  of  the  214  new  members,  I 
convinced,  were  either  new  comers 
Worcester  or  young  fellows  who  had 
just  reached  their  tr. 
had  not  been  ei:_  members 

before  the   Coir/.;  -    reorganized. 

Yet  here  was  a  portentous   s       ikage 
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of  the  original  membership  within  a 
twelvemonth  from  1,120  to  200. 
What  were  the  causes?  It  cannot 
have  been  any  liking  for  slavery, 
though  many  may  have  still  clung  to 
the  national  organization  in  spite  of 
its  unholy  alliance.  Some  probably 
returned  to  their  old  party  allegiance, 
while  not  a  few  doubtless  joined 
the  "American  Freemen,"  popularly 
dubbed  "Know  Somethings."  With 
no  special  liking  for  secrecy,  this  new 
organization  found  it  expedient  for  a 
time  practically  to  duplicate  the 
Know-Nothing .  machinery.  Their 
cardinal  principle,  however,  was  that 
"Freedom  being  one  in  aim  and  end 
the  world  over,  the  friends  of  Freedom 
in  this  Republic  should  make  Princi- 
ples and  Character,  not  Birthplace, 
the  test  of  admission  to  citizenship 
and  its  constitutional  rights."  They 
disclaimed  hostility  to  immigrants 
who  were  Americanized  in  sentiment, 
and  even  to  Catholics  who  were  not  of 
the  ultramontane  school. 

Despite  these  secessions  there  still 
remained  414  who  pledged  their  un- 
failing loyalty  to  the  northern  wing  of 
the  Know-Nothing  party.  These  lists 
I  have  submitted  to  careful  analysis 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  for 
what  this  group  of  men  stood  in  the 
community  and  what  identified  them 
with  this  movement.  The  ward  dis- 
tribution is  seen  from  this  table, 
which  will  have  value  for  those 
familiar  with  Worcester.  (See  Table 
IV.) 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
order  started  with  especial  strength  in 
Ward  I.  In  the  later  months,  how- 
ever, the  relative  rate  of  increase  fell 
off  very  decidedly  in  Ward  I,  while 
rapid  gains  were  being  made  in  Wards 

VI,  VII  and  VIII,  especially  in  Ward 

VII.  From  each  member  there 
seems  to  have  been  expected  an  en- 
trance fee — a  free-will  offering.  In 
59  cases  there  is  no  record  of  payment; 
355  apparently  paid  25  cents,  while 
others  whose  zeal  was  more  ardent,  or 
money  more  abundant,  paid  30,  35,  50 
cents,  and  even  as  high  as  $1,  $2,  $3 


and  $5,  several  of  these  large  pay- 
ments coming  from  the  holders  of 
elective  offices !  I  am  told  that  in  ad- 
dition there  were  the  regular  (annual) 
dues  of  $1. 

A  careful  comparison  of  this  list 
with  the  city  directory  of  the  period 
reveals  interesting  facts  as  to  the 
personnel  of  the  organization.  (See 
Table  V.) 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  these   members   were   from 
Worcester's   shops   and  stores.     This 
point  deserves  emphasis,  for  the  com- 
radeship,    the     somewhat     exclusive 
guild  feeling,  of  men  who  day  by  day 
work  at  the  same  bench  or  behind  the 
same  counter  goes  far  toward  explain- 
ing the  phenomenal   growth   of  this 
order.     The    fewness    of   professional 
men  may  be  partly  explained  by  an 
early  aversion  to  lawyers  which  the 
Know  Nothings  seem  to  have  had  in 
common  with  the  Populists  of  to-day. 
It  is  impossible  to  trace  these  names 
in  the  directory  without  being  struck 
by  the  large  proportion  —  one  in  four, 
if  not  one  in  three — of  those  who  are 
put  down  not  as  householders  but  as 
boarders.     Of  the  1,100  members  who 
in  1854  gave  a  Worcester  address,  52 
were  such  transients  as  to  secure  no 
mention  in  the  directories  of  1852-6. 
Out  of  the  first  150  names,  21,  though 
given  in  the  directory  of  1854,  are  not 
to   be    found   in   that    of   the    follow- 
ing year.     Another  peculiarity  about 
these  lists,  not  without  its  significance, 
is  the  individuality  which  the  signers 
show  in  matters  of  orthography;  with 
Andrew  Jackson  they  seem  to  have 
"had  a  very  poor  opinion  of  a  man 
who  cannot  spell  a  word  in  more  than 
one  way."     Of  these  signers,  189,  one 
out  of  every  six,  have  shown  a  decided 
preference   for  their  own  spelling  of 
street  names  instead  of  that  adopted 
by    the    city's    signboards.     Hiland, 
heighland        (Highland),        Orringe 
(Orange),   Orched  (Orchard),   sumar 
(Summer),     Washanton,     Washnton, 
Worshington      (Washington),   -  may 
serve  as  types. 

In  the  earlv  fifties,  the  newspapers, 
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apparently  in  all  seriousness,  devoted 
considerable  attention  to  allaying  pop- 
ular apprehension  that  life  and  prop- 
erty were  on  the  point  of  being  en- 
dangered by  popish  plots.  It  may 
not  be  without  interest  to  see  to 
what  extent  panic-stricken  Worcester 
wealth  took  refuge  in  this  secret  anti- 
Catholic  organization.  In  1856  the 
total  tax  assessment  was  $151,193,  the 
tax  rate  being  $7.50  per  $1,000.  The 
names  of  324  of  these  Know  Nothings 
of  1856  have  been  found  upon  the  as- 
sessors' books,  and  their  payments  ag- 
gregated $6,054.94.  Six  paid  a  tax  on 
real  estate  exceeding  $100.  Includ- 
ing these,  the  average  for  the  324  is 
$13.73.  Excluding  these  six,  the  av- 
erage of  the  remainder  is  $6.47.  The 
average  tax  on  personal  property  was 
$4.95;  excluding  the  three  who  paid  a 
personal  property  tax  exceeding  $100, 
the  average  for  the  remaining  321  be- 
comes $2.53.  One  hundred  and  fif- 
teen paid  a  tax  on  real  estate,  89  on 
personal  property,  while  156  of  the  329 
were  payers  of  a  poll  tax  only. 

These  figures  are  not  complete ;  but 
they  are  sufficient  for  illustrative  pur- 
poses. Had  the  assessors'  and  regis- 
trars' lists  been  in  such  condition  as  to 
make  a  full  canvass  of  the  names  pos- 
sible, the  results  would  have  been  as 
"two  grains  of  wheat  hid  in  two  bush- 
els of  chaff."  It  is  obvious,  however, 
that  the  completed  figures  would  have 
materially  cut  down  the  averages, 
rather  than  have  raised  them ;  for  the 
men  whose  names  are  hard  to  find  on 
assessors'  lists  from  year  to  year  are 
not  the  names  of  men  of  wealth.  Far 
be  it  from  me  to  seem  for  one  moment 
to  cast  any  slur  on  the  members  of  this 
organization  because  they  were  men 
of  but  small  means;  intelligence  and 
integrity,  the  qualities  which  the  state 
most  needs  in  its  citizens,  are  not  to  be 
gauged  by  the  number  of  figures  on  a 
man's  tax  bill.  But  what  these  sta- 
tistics do  show  clearly,  I  believe,  is 
that  Worcester  wealth  felt  but  slight 
apprehension  of  danger  from  foreign- 
ers, and  that  the  bulk  of  this  organiza- 
tion was  made  up  of  poll-tax  payers  or 


very  small  property  holders,  — that  it 
was  made  up  very  largely  of  the  "un- 
attached," the  "boarding''  class,  which 
feels  few  responsibilities  and  little  con- 
servatism.     Sd    kXMC    from    their   old 
party  tic-  by  the   llaver)    dlSSei 
these  men  were  ready  for  new  political 
inspiration-  or  diversions,  and  the 
clusivenesfl  of  a  ie<  ret  order  iras  c 
daily  seductive.    The  \\ "■  itu- 

ation  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of 
the    KnOW-Nothing    Council    is    well 

summed  up  by  Dr.  Edward  Everett 

Hale,  who  \sa^  at  the  time  an  inter- 
ested and  open-eyed  observer  of  the 

movement  In  a  recent  letter.  I  Jr. 
Hale  write-  me:    "It  -tinctly  a 

Philistine  movement,  so  far  as  it-  lead- 
ers went.  That  .  they  repre- 
sented the  people  who,  as  the  man  who 
was  twi$e  made  Mayor  of  V. 
by  Know-Nothing  votes  said. 
'tired  of  talk  about  rum  and  talk  about 
niggers.'  They  found  a  ver- 
sion to  Irishmen  among  the  working 
people  <»f  their  time,  and  these  two 
factors  made  up  the  Know- Nothing 
party."' 

The  real  author/  •  matters 

relating  to  the  Know-Xothing  party 
in  Worcester  are  its  surviving  mem- 
bers. In  forty  years,  of  course,  death 
has  removed  the  great  majority.  Not 
a  few  have  doubtless  found  homes 
elsewhere.  But  a  comparison  of  the 
later  list  with  the  city  director  I    : 

revealed  74  names  out  of  414  which 
were  alike,  or  so  similar  as  to  afford  a 
strong  presumption  of  identity.  Ac- 
cordingly a  circular  letter  of  inquiries 
was  drafted  a  few  months  ago  (Dec. 
20,  18051.  which  letter  was  sent  t  y€ 
addresses,  two  of  the  names  being 
duplicated.  A  stamped  and  addressed 
envelope  was  enclosed,  so  that  some 
return  might  confidently  be  expected 
through  the  dead-letter  office  if  the 
letter  failed  to  reach  the  one  to  whom 
it  was  addressed.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  I  consider  the  mere  figures  as  to 
the  answers  among  the  most  signifi- 
cant of  the  facts  which  have  come  to 
my  attention.  Letters  were  sent  be  ~ 
addresses.     From   56  of  these  no  re- 
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turn  at  all  was  received  in  two  and  one 
half  months.  An  answer  of  any  kind 
came  from  only  20.  Of  these,  one 
letter  was  returned  after  being  adver- 
tised; two  proved  to  have  been  sent 
to  persons  who  had  recently  died;  one 
correspondent  proved  an  alibi  by  de- 
claring that  he  was  not  born  until 
1857,  a  year  after  the  break-up  of  the 
party;  six  claimed  that  some  mistake 
must  have  been  made,  as  they  never 
were  connected  with  the  Council  in 
Worcester  (easily  possible,  considering 
the  probabilities  of  common  names 
being  repeated),  one  man  going  so  far 
as  to  cite  his  wife's  authority  that  she 
had  had  no  idea  that  he  belonged  to 
any  such  organization;  on  being 
shown  the  signature,  however,  he 
acknowledged  that  it  was  genuine. 
One  business  man,  prominent  on 
Main  Street,  curtly  informed  me 
that  on  the  subject  of  my  in- 
quiries he  had  nothing  to  say.  Out 
of  the  76,  nine  have  apparently 
answered  as  fully  and  frankly  as  it  was 
in  their  power.  Out  of  the  56  "from 
whom  no  return  has  come,  there  are 
not  a  few  men  of  prominence  in  busi- 
ness circles,  about  the  genuineness  of 
whose  signatures  on  this  list  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  The  inference  seems 
not  illogical  either  that  they  still  con- 
sider themselves  bound  by  the  porten- 
tous oaths  of  an  order  that  fell  to 
pieces  forty  years  ago,  or  that  their 
zeal  for  "Americanism"  in  the  Know- 
Nothing  sense  has  cooled  and  that 
they  are  no  longer  over-proud  of  their 
old  associations.  It  is  to  the  files  of 
contemporary  newspapers  and  the 
letters  of  the  faithful  nine  that  I  am  in- 
debted in  the  main  for  the  information 
which  forms  the  basis  for  the  re- 
mainder of  this  paper. 

The  Council  met  weekly  on  Wednes- 
day-or  Thursday  evening,  in  a  hall  in 
the  top  story  of  the  Waldo  Block,  just 
north  of  the  Bay  State  House ;  in  later 
years  the  meeting  place  was  in  the 
upper  story  of  what  is  now  the  Walker 
Building.  During  the  first  months  of 
the  Council's  existence  the  most  pro- 
found  secrecv  was  observed  in   con- 


nection with  the  meetings.  As  the 
Masons  and  Odd  Fellows  met  in  this 
same  building,  men's  gathering  there 
did  not  necessarily  arouse  suspicion. 
Yet  many  a  night,  I  am  told,  a  mem- 
ber would  see  some  one  shadowing 
him,  and  would  go  blocks  out  of  his 
way  to  sneak  in  by  a  back  entrance,  in 
order  that  it  might  not  be  known  that 
he  was  coming  to  this  secret  conclave 
where  true  Americanism  was  at  stake. 
No  nomination  for  membership 
could  come  before  the  whole  Council 
before  it  was  passed  upon  by  a  com- 
mittee of  admission  consisting  of  five 
members.  In  informal  conversation 
with  the  proposed  candidate  and  his 
acquaintances,  these  men  took  occa- 
sion to  find  out  that  he  was  temperate 
and  a  man  of  good  moral  character 
and  that  his  parents  and  grandparents 
were  born  in  this  country.  If  these 
preliminary  inquiries  resulted  favor- 
ably, his  name  came  before  the  Coun- 
cil, where  five  adverse  votes  black- 
balled him.  If  elected,  he  received 
from  some  member  the  invitation: 
"Wouldn't  you  like  to  come  with  me 
to-night?"  If  he  accepted, he  was  con- 
ducted with  due  secrecy  to  the  ante- 
room. Here  he  was  obliged  to  take 
the  oath  of  secrecy  and  to  swear  that 
he  was  himself  of  anti-Catholic  senti- 
ments and  that  neither  his  wife  nor  his 
ancestors  were  Catholics.  Very  rarely 
did  a  man,  having  come  thus  far,  de- 
cline to  take  this  oath,  which  would 
enable  him  to  penetrate  into  still 
weightier  mysteries.  Mystic  rappings 
and  some  native  American  password 
at  the  outer  door  had  been  necessary 
to  admit  him  to  the  ante-room.  In- 
dian names  were  favorites  as  pass- 
words. If  "Shebogan"  were  given  at 
the  outer  door,  "Place  of  meeting'1 
was  the  sesame  which  threw  open  the 
penetralia.  Or  perhaps  it  was  "George 
Washington"  which  admitted  him  to 
the  ante-room;  if  so,  the  "Father  of 
his  Country"  ushered  him  into  the 
august  presence  of  assembled  "Sam." 
Here  he  was  instructed  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  order.  The  initiation 
ceremony  was  short  and  simple,  con- 
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sisting  in  the  taking  of  more  oaths  and 
the  signing  of  the  Council  pledge.  It 
reached  the  climax  in  the  solemn  an- 
nouncement, "You  are  now  a  member 
of  the  Supreme  Older  of  the  Star- 
Spangled  Banner";  for  by  this  potent 
name  was  the  order  known  to  the 
elect,  within  the  holy  place  beyond  the 
hearing  of  profane  ears.  It  is  amus- 
ing to  learn  what  delicate  provision 
was  made  for  easing  the  tender  Know- 
Nothing  conscience.  While  the  initi- 
ate was  completing  his  membership 
by  signing  this  book,  every  other 
name  was  concealed  from  him.  When 
he  went  forth  into  the  world,  and  was 
asked  by  the  impertinently  curious,  "Is 
Smith  a  member  of  the  American 
Party?"  it  was  held  that  he  could  con- 
scientiously answer,  "I  don't  know," 
because,  forsooth,  he  had  never  seen 
Smith's  name  signed  to  the  pledge,  al- 
though for  a  year  lie  might  have  been 
meeting  him  every  week  behind  two 
locked  doors  which  he  could  have 
passed  by  no  other  means  than  by  giv- 
ing the  secret  raps  and  password-. 

When  the  initiate's  awe  had  suffi- 
ciently subsided  to  permit  him  to  look 
about,  what  did  he  see?  In  all  proba- 
bility there  was  a  hall  full,  a  gathering 
of  from  175  to  225  men;  for  we  are 
told  that  the  attendance  was  always 
large.  They  were  of  all  ages,  al- 
though the  great  majority  were  young 
men,  making  the  average  age  rather 
under  than  over  35  years.  The  dis- 
cussions were  animated,  but  the  bulk 
of  the  eloquence  came  from  the  few. 
One  of  the  Council's  most  vigorous 
orators  had  acquired  the  art  in  pursuit 
of  his  calling-  as  an  itinerant  soap 
peddler.  Moral  issues,  which  were 
then  to  the  fore,  claimed  some  atten- 
tion. It  was  in  the  early  days  of  tem- 
perance agitation,  and  Massachusetts 
Know  Nothings  for  the  most  part  ad- 
vocated a  modification  of  the  Maine 
prohibitory  law,  which  their  legisla- 
ture forthwith  enacted  in  1855.  Slav- 
ery also  came  in  for  a  share  in  the  dis- 
cussions. But  in  the  Council's  early 
and  strong  months  there  was  much 
jealousy  if  any  other  issue  was  allowed 


to  rival  that  of  "Ami  rule 

America."     \  ery    great    indignation 

m  the  V.  :ncil 

by  the   report  that  at    Philadelphia  a 
gate  called  Parson  Brownlow  had 
impatiently  exclaimed:    "Damn 

Americanism;    let's  settle  thi- 
question." 

(  hir  impressions  of  the  meetings  are 
not   to   be  based   Upon    i:  but 

upon  the  signed  statement-  of  mem- 
bers, in  reply  to  the  question,  "What 
was  the  nature  of  the  business  and 
exercises  at  the  :  *  may  be 

surprising  to  learn  that  most  of  my  in- 
formants lay  the 

the  purely  formal   work,  ^uch  a- 
learning  of  passwords,  the  \ 
and    initiating  new   members.     There 
more  or  less  instruction    in   the 
principles  of  the  order,  with  di 
of  the  country's  needs  and  of  the  aims 
which  true  Americans  should  hold  in 
view.     In  the  language  of  one  of  my 
correspondents,  "our  poli- 
ticks to  chose  officers  to  govern  our 
way."      Vn    ther   paraphrases   this   by 
saying,  "The  bus  lanly  \\< 

control  the  election  of  Americans  to 
fill    all    the  The    animating 

spirit   of   the   dis  was   that   of 

antipathy  to  men  o\  alien  birth  and 
especially  to  Catholics.  In  the  last 
half  of  the  Council's  career,  "the  pro- 
ceedings were  mostly  of  a  personal 
character,  discussing  the  merits  of  men 
who  were  prominent  in  the  party. 
Henry  Wilson,  for  example, 
strongly  denounced,  many  thinking 
that  he  used  the  party  for  personal 
ends."  Such  were  the  discus- 
which  for  three  years  fired  the  zeal  of 
Worcester  Know  Nothings 

From  this  analysis  of  the  pt 
and  work  of  the  local  council,  we  re- 
turn   to    our    attempt    to    trace    I 
course  of  Worcester  politics  in  1855 
The   convention   at   Philadelphia   had 
proved  two  things:   (1)  that  there  was 
a    hopeless    split    in    Know-Nothing 
ranks  over  the  question  of  the   day. 
slavery:    and  (2)  that  the  secret-order 
mechanism  had  outlived  its  usefulc    - 
and  was  now  mere  frippery,  repelling 
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rather  than  attracting  those  whose 
membership  would  have  given 
strength  to  the  party.  The  Know 
Somethings  were  in  a  position  to 
profit  from  both  these  facts.  They 
stood  unequivocally  for  freedom; 
they  were  not  over-fond  of  secrecy, 
and  had  slight  hesitation  to  come  out 
into  the  open.  At  a  state  convention 
of  American  Freemen,  as  they  called 
themselves,  held  in  Worcester,  June 
10,  1855,  over  which  the  late  Judge 
Aldrich  presided,  it  was  resolved: 

"That  we  are  in  favor  of  an  immediate 
and  honest  union  of  all  the  people  of  the 
state  who  believe  that  freedom  rather  than 
slavery  should  be  the  controlling  element  in 
our  national  policy." 

Of  the  committee  appointed  to  organ- 
ize the  fusion  movement,  the  late 
Judge  Aldrich  and  the  late  Hon.  W. 
W.  Rice  were  the  members  for  this 
congressional  district.  Three  months 
later  (September  20,  1855),  this  fusion 
convention  met,  nominated  Julius  E. 
Rockwell  for  governor,  and  adopted 
strong  anti-slavery  resolutions.  A 
fortnight  after  the  holding  of  this  con- 
vention, the  Worcester  league  of 
Know  Somethings — the  first,  by  the 
way,  that  was  formed  in  the  state — 
passed  resolutions  ratifying  the  work 
of  what  they  call  the  "Republican" 
convention,  and  continuing  thus : 

"Resolved,  That  the  causes  and  consider- 
ations which  originally  led  to  the  formation 
of  this  Council  have  become  so  modified  and 
changed  as  to  render  its  continuance  unnec- 
essary ;  that  in  the  opinions  of  its  members 
the  objects  of  the  organization  will  be  best 
promoted  by  uniting  and  coopejating  with 
the  Republican  Party;  and  therefore  be  it 
known  that  Subordinate  League  No.  1  is 
hereby  and  henceforth  dissolved  and  its 
members  honorably  discharged  from  all  obli- 
gations pertaining  thereto." 

The  state  campaign  was  now  draw- 
ing on  amid  great  confusion.  The 
Know  Somethings,  to  use  Emerson's 
expression,  had  "taken  their  heads  out 
of  the  bag"  and  merged  their  organ- 
ization in  the  fusion  movement,  mak- 
ing it  thus  the  threshold  over  which 
many  a  Know  Nothing  and  many  an 
old  time  Democrat  entered  the  ascend- 


ant Republican  party.  Into  this  fu- 
sion movement,  with  apparent  zeal, 
went  even  Governor  Gardner  himself; 
but  his  enthusiasm  was  suddenly 
chilled  when  in  the  fusion  convention 
he  found  that  he  was  not  the  chosen 
candidate.  He  therefore  put  himself 
forward  for  the  suffrages  of  the  true 
Americans.  State  officials,  the  "ma- 
chine" and  the  Know  Nothings  who 
took  their  vows  seriously  were  loyal  to 
him,  and  in  the  election  drew  so  many 
votes  from  Democrats  who  feared 
most  of  all  Republican  success  as  to 
secure  the  governorship  for  a  second 
term. 

But  it  is  with  Worcester's  vote  that 
we  are  most  concerned:  Gardner 
(Know  Nothing),  863;  Beach  (Dem.), 
1,060;  Rockwell  (Rep.),  1,370;  Walley 
(Whig),  91.  What  a  falling  off  was 
there — the  Know-Nothing  candidate 
distanced  by  both  the  Democrat  and 
the  Republican,  polling  a  vote  less  by 
more  than  a  thousand  than  that  of  a 
twelvemonth  before,  attracting  no 
outside  supporters,  but  even  losing  at 
least  one  fourth  of  his  former  oath- 
bound  following!  The  votes  for  other 
state  officers  were  in  about  the  same 
proportion;  no  Know  Nothing  was 
elected  by  Worcester  votes  to  either 
chamber  of  the  General  Court. 

Right  through  the  state  in  munici- 
pal elections  it  had  been  a  year  for 
"citizens'  tickets";  and  Worcester 
proved  no  exception.  There  were 
several  sets  of  candidates  in  the  field. 
The  Spy  was  perhaps  a  little  hasty  in 
publishing  a  full  statement  of  Know- 
Nothing  nominations;  for  some  of 
these  alleged  candidates  no  votes  were 
cast.  But  what  a  farce  the  machinery 
of  a  secret  order  had  become  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  Spy  made  not  a 
single  mistake  in  naming  nine  prom- 
inent leaders  of  the  Council.  The 
nominees  of  the  Liberals  and  Demo- 
crats were  successful,  Hon.  Isaac 
Davis  receiving  971  votes,  to  782  for 
the  Republican  (Judge  Aldrich),  and 
745  for  the  Know-Nothing  candidate. 
To  the  board  of  aldermen  no  Know- 
Nothing  member  was  elected.     In  the 
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lower  branch  were  five,  though  several 
of  them  had  come  out  as  Republicans. 
Indeed  the  party  line  had  now  become 
so  blurred  that  it  cannot  be  followed 
with  confidence  unless  a  man  posed  as 
a  distinctively  Know-Nothing  candi- 
date. On  the  school  committee,  the 
Liberal  Democratic  candidates  were 
in  the  main  successful.  During  the 
ensuing  year  there  were  two  special 
aldermanic  elections,  both  for  wards  in 
which  the  Know  Nothings  had  been 
strong.  In  one  case  the  American 
candidate  was  elected  by  Republican 
votes;  in  the  other  the  Democrat  was 
elected, — the  running  of  two  Ameri- 
can candidates  showing  the  presence 
of  faction. 

In  the  year  1856,  our  principal  in- 
terest is  in  the  part  which  Wore* 
Know  Nothings  took  in  national  poli- 
tics and  in  the  reaction  which  national 
politics  brought  upon  the  local  Coun- 
cil. Despite  the  split  which  followed 
the  action  of  the  Philadelphia  conven- 
tion in  1855,  the  Know-Nothing  party 
was  big  with  hope  for  success  in  the 
presidential  campaign.  It  would  be 
hard  to  duplicate  the  turgid  elo- 
quence, the  lofty  terms  of  patriotism. 
with  which  their  party  broadsides  and 
pamphlets  are  swelled  to  bursting. 
They  would  at  least  be  first  in  the  field. 
February  1  the  convention  for  the 
Ninth  Congressional  District  met  in 
Worcester,  65  delegates  from  18  towns 
being  present,  and  chose  the  editor  of 
the  Transcript  delegate  to  the  national 
convention  at  Philadelphia.  The 
nomination  of  the  senile  Whig,  Fill- 
more, with  the  young  Democrat, 
Donelson,  on  a  platform  non-com- 
mittal on  the  slavery  issue,  was  made 
after  the  northern  delegates  had  with- 
drawn from  the  convention.  On  this 
nomination  the  Massachusetts  State 
Council  took  an  evasive  and  uncertain 
stand,  in  the  hope  of  holding  the  party 
together.  In  the  Worcester  Council, 
however,  a  fortnight  after  Fillmore's 
nomination,  on  motion  of  the  most 
popular  of  its  members,  by  a  vote  of 
75  to  2&,  it  was 

"Resolved,    that   this    Council    •  jovouslv, 


unhesitatingly  and  promptly  '  repudiates  the 
National  Platform  and  the  candidates  of  the 
late  National  Convention." 

an  attempt  was  made 
to  recall  this  repudiation  of  Filln 

but  it  failed  b 

such  an  issue,  a  I  -mail 

and  -  nrlv  that 

interest    in   the    Know-Nothing    party 

was  fast  on  the  wane,  and  that  within 

the  order  thei  cry  little  1 

erly    love.      The    auguries    for    future 

harmony  and  vitality  were  not  of  the 
bright 

There  can   be  little  d-  \\   this 

•    in   the  local   Council   c.v 
petition   with  bearing 

date   of   April.    1856,   which   reads  as 

!«  >ll0M  5: 


To 


. 


We  the  undersigned  members  of  American 
Council   N  lieviog  that  the  best 

terestfl    of  the  American    Party  demand   the 
organization  of  a  new  Council   in   this 
do    respectfully    request  our  discharge  from 
the  Council  for  that  purpose 

FrOm  the  roll,  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen 
through    the    signatures,    have    been 
stricken  04  names,  including  tl 
the  petitioners.     The  would-be  mem- 
bers  of  this  new  Council  were  widely 
distributed  through  the  city,  so  that  it 
was  not  mere  local  propagandism  that 
led  to  this  swarming.     Its  cause  seems 
to    have    been     internal    dissens: 
partly  political,  but  largely  personal. 
Special  inquiries  were  addressed  to  the 
thirteen  surviving  petitioners:   bu:  1 
one  of  my  informants  can  remember 
where  this  new  organization   me: 
whether  it   ever  met  at   alL     Appar- 
ently it  was  still-born.     The  old  Coun- 
cil was  now  at  its  last   gasp.     W 
the  meeting  of  the  State  Council  <  Bos- 
ton.  May  6,    1856)   was   captured  by 
Fillmore  men.  who  laid  down  no  plat- 
form, the  Worcester  Transcript  spoke 
of  "the  miserable,  sneaking  course 
the   majority   of   the    State    Com) 
Brotherly  love  had  evidently  take: 
flight. 

In  midsummer  'July.  1856),  a  Fre- 
mont Club  was  formed,  and  in  its     si 
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of  officers  may  be  found  the  names  of 
three  who  had  been  prominent  in 
Know-Nothing  circles.  Some  months 
later,  when  the  more  permanent 
Worcester  Republican  Union  was 
organized,  parties  had  undergone  such 
a  recrystallization  that  in  the  list  of 
vice  presidents  we  find  the  names  of 
the  Democratic  editor  of  the  Palla- 
dium, of  the  present  congressman 
from  this  district,  and  of  the  "life  and 
light"  of  Council  No.  23  of  the  Ameri- 
can Party! 

The  results  of  the  November  elec- 
tion brought  conclusive  proof  that 
Know-Nothing  bonds  no  longer  held. 
In  the  Worcester  vote,  Fremont  elect- 
ors received  2,622  votes,  Buchanan 
764,  while  Fillmore,  the  American 
candidate,  polled  only  141,  barely  an 
eighth  of  the  Council's  membership  in 
1855.  In  the  vote  for  state  officers, 
Gardner  secured  quite  a  handsome 
majority  for  the  third  term,  the  Re- 
publicans having  magnanimously  re- 
frained from  putting  up  a  candidate  of 
their  own,  lest  the  state  contest  should 
distract  attention  from  the  national 
issue.  To  the  General  Court  Worces- 
ter sent  Republican  candidates  by 
heavy  majorities. 

In  the  city  campaign,  the  next 
month,  there  is  little  of  significance. 
It  was  hotly  contested,  but  it  was  with 
the  fire  of  faction  rather  than  of  prin- 
ciple. The  "Spy  clique"  and  the 
"Transcript  clique"  made  a  deal  of 
talk,  but  it  was  little  else  than  a  bandy- 
ing of  personalities,  for  both  slates 
represented  all  parties.  The  com- 
bination ticket  which  won  was  headed 
by  the  American  mayor  of  1855,  an(l 
included  among  the  aldermen  two 
Americans,  five  Republicans,  and.  one 
Democrat.  In  the  common  council 
we  find  the  names  of  three,  and  in  the 
school  committee  of  five,  who  had 
been  members  of  Council  No.  23.  It 
is  a  striking  fact,  too,  that  of  the  five 
representatives  whom  Worcester  had 
just  elected  to  the  General  Court,  three 
were  from  the  Know-Nothing  mem- 
bership. But  neither  in  the  state  nor 
in  the  local  election  is  this  large  repre- 


sentation to  be  taken  as  an  indication 
of  the  triumph  of  Know-Nothing 
principles  or  of  the  vitality  of  the 
order.  Many  of  these  candidates  had 
formally  entered  the  Republican 
ranks.  They  doubtless  owed  their 
start  in  politics  to  the  Know-Nothing 
Council.  Within  its  mystic  circle  they 
had  developed  the  arts  and  aptitudes 
of  the  politician,  and  had  secured  the 
close  personal  following  which  made 
them  available  candidates.  But  it 
was  no  longer  by  Know-Nothing  in- 
fluence or  votes  that  candidates  were 
elected. 

My  correspondents  are  unanimous 
in  the  opinion  that  in  these  hot  elec- 
tion campaigns  which  marked  the 
closing  months  of  the  year  1856, 
Council  No.  23  of  the  American  Party 
came  to  a  most  undramatic  end.  In 
three  years  this  secret  conclave,  which 
deemed  itself  the  conservator  of 
Worcester's  political  wisdom  and  pa- 
triotism, had  run  its  course.  What 
were  the  causes  of  its  dissolution? 
To  this  question  one  of  the  survivors 
sends  me  as  his  only  answer:  "It  went 
down  so  silent  I  can't  say!"  As  in  at- 
tempting the  explanation  of  the  rise, 
so  in  seeking  the  reasons  for  the  fall  of 
the  American  party  in  Worcester,  we 
must  find  them  in  the  local  working  of 
causes  which  were  operating  through- 
out the  country.  In  the  first  place, 
there  is  singular  unanimity  among  the 
survivors  as  to  the  baleful  influence 
exercised  upon  the  order  by  dema- 
gogues and  office  seekers.  Says  an- 
other of  my  correspondents,  "Most  of 
the  leaders  wanted  office  more  than 
they  did  Americanism."  Out  from  the 
American  into  the  Republican  party 
trooped  these  self-seekers,  and  with 
them  they  took  much  of  the  organiz- 
ing, energizing  force  of  the  old  order. 
I  am  not  implying  that  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  Know  Nothings  were  not 
pure-minded,  disinterested  men. 
Few,  however,  will  dispute — certainly 
my  correspondents  do  not — Dr. 
Hale's  thesis,  that  so  far  as  the  leaders 
were  concerned  it  was  a  Philistine 
movement.     The   loaves   and    fishes, 
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the  public  crib,  loomed  large  before 

them. 

Dissatisfaction  with  the  presidential 
nominations  is  frequently  assigned  as 
a  disintegrating  cause,  and  so  it  was.\ 
The  Council  included  many  who  but  a 
few  short  years  before  had  been  ardent 
supporters  of  one  or  the  other  of  the 
two  great  parties.  At  least  northern 
Whigs  and  Democrats  were  not  to  be 
welded  into  one  strong  and  homo- 
geneous party  by  the  putting  forward 
of  a  patchwork  ticket  headed  by  Fill- 
more, the  old  Whig  who  had  signed 
the  fugitive  slave  law  of  1850,  and 
the  young  Democrat  Donelson,  the 
adopted  son  of  Andrew  Jack  sun.  who 
at  the  opening  of  the  Convention  had 
declared  that  he  Was  "the  owner  of 
more  than  a  hundred  negroes"  and 
that  he  "loved  the  institution  as  much, 
probably,  as  any  man  in  the  South." 
"I'll  stump  the  state  barefoot  against 
that  nomination, "  cried  the  ex- demo- 
cratic "life  and  light"  of  the  local  coun- 
cil. Equally  pronounced  was  the  re- 
pudiation of  the  national  ticket  by  the 
old  Whig  and  Free-Soil  members. 

The  rise  of  the  Republican  party  is 
perhaps  the  cause  most  frequently  as- 
signed for  the  decline  of  the  Know- 
Nothing  organization..'  But  this  ex- 
planation does  not  go  deep  enough. 
It  is  doubtless  true  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  Know  Nothings  went  over 
into  the  Republican  ranks:  some  re- 
turned to  the  Democratic  party  as  to 
their  first  love,  while  a  few  were  so 
incensed  with  the  part  which  the  Re- 
publicans were  evidently  playing  in 
the  disintegration  that  out  of  spite 
they  threw  themselves  into  the  party 
which  for  one  reason  and  another  has 
always  been  the  one  most  open  to  just 
those  influences,  opposition  to  which 
formed  the  gist  of  the  Know-Nothing 
principles.  But  why  was  it  that  the 
Republican  party  thus  sapped  the  vi- 
tality of  the  American  organization? 
Was  it  not  for  the  simple  reason  that  it 
grappled  manfully  with  the  solution  of 
the  one  real  problem,  it  faced  squarely 
the  one  great  moral  issue,  whereas 
throughout  its  history  the  American 


Tarty  had  been  crying  "!'• 
when  th  no  pea  e,  bad  I 

attempting  to  distract  attention  from 
slavery    bj     forcing    forward    minor 

issues  of  alien  birth  and  faith? 
The  career  of  the  American 
may  be  summed  up  in  a  very  few 
words.  At  a  time  when  parties  were 
in  a  state  of  flux,  by  an  appeal  to  race 
prejudice  and  religious  intolerance  it 
gathered  within  :  'i-bound 

fold   a  I   the   most   het- 

erogeneous political  elements.  The 
party  creed  was  simplified  to  the 
last  degree.     In  the  lanj  ?  an 

early  deserter  from  Know-Nothing 
ranks,  "the  platform  i-  redu 
single  plank,  and  that  BO  narrow  that 
one's  toes  stick  out  in  front  and  his 
heels  behind."  In  the  swirl  of  Ameri- 
can politics  in  the  early  fifties  it  is  not 
strange  that  SO  many  and  so  dii 
characters  should  have  sought  a  foot- 
ing on  that  narrow  plank.  But  that 
such  antagonistic  elements  should  find 
►od  for  them  to  dwell  there  was  a 
sheer  impossibility.  Even  in  the  first 
flush  of  tin-  American  party's  brilliant 
successes,  Horao  y  acutely  ob- 

served that  "it  seemed  to  have  about 
as  many  elements  of  persistence  as  an 
anti-cholera  or  an  anti-potato-rot 
party  would  hav< 

At  quite  regularly  recurring  peri- 
ods, the  financial  world  is  visited  by  a 
great  crisis.  Much  effort  has  been 
put  forth  in  an  attempt  to  explain  this, 
which  the  economist  in  sounding 
phrase  calls  "the  periodicity  of  par.  s 
One  fanciful  student  has  even  sug- 
gested that  between  the  panics  and  the 
sun-spots,  recurring  as  it  seems  at 
about  the  same  intervals,  a  causal  con- 
nection may  be  traced.  Where  is  the 
astrologer  who  will  name  for  us  that 
unlucky  star  beneath  whose  malign 
influence  hostility  to  men  oi  alien 
birth,  coupled  with  religious  intoler- 
ance, in  ever-recurring  cycle  forces  it- 
self forward  as  a  leading  motive  in  our 
American  politics?  At  the  beginning 
of  the  century  this  feeling  embodied 
itself  in  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Acts, 
which   contributed   so  directlv  to  the 
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downfall  of  the  Federalist  party.  A 
generation  had  not  passed  when  the 
same  antipathy  in  Massachusetts 
broke  out  in  riot  and  convent  burning. 
A  few  years  later,  in  Philadelphia, 
comes  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Native 
American  party,  accompanied  with 
riot  and  bloodshed.  After  another 
interval,  there  follows  the  more  im- 
portant and  orderly  career  of  the 
American  Party  of  1852  to  1856,  the 
local  phases  of  which  I  have  attempted 
to  trace. 

Much  of  the  work  of  preparing  this 
paper  has  been  purely  antiquarian,  a 
rummaging  about  among  newspapers, 
books  and  records  which  belong  to 
a    past    generation.     And    yet    how 


strangely  modern  it  all  seems!  The 
change  of  but  a  single  digit  transforms 
1856  into  1896.  Cover  up  the  date  of 
your  forty-year-old  newspaper,  change 
a  few  names,  and  you  might  almost 
fancy  you  were  reading  an  account  of 
our  last  state  and  municipal  campaign 
There  were  some  problems  of  Ameri- 
can citizenship  left  unsolved  by  the 
"Supreme  Order  of  the  Star-Spangled 
Banner."  The  question  in  which  we 
are  to-day  interested  is  whether  a  care- 
ful examination  of  the  career  of  the 
Know-Nothing  party  gives  warrant  to 
the  claim  that  in  its  spirit  and  methods 
we  are  to  find  the  panacea  for  the 
troubled  American  politics  of  this  clos- 
ing century. 


Table  I.  —  Increase  of  Population. 

Year. 

Worcester. 

Per  Cent  of  Increase. 

Worcester  County. 

Per  Cent  of  Increase. 

I.478 
2.095 
2. 4II 

2-577 
2.962 

4-173 

7-497 

17.049 

22.286 

127.41 
30.71 

56.807 
6l . 192 
64.9IO 
73-625 
84-355 
95-3I3 
I3O.789 
I49.516 

1  /y^ 

1 800  •  

1810 

1820 

1 8 10 

1 840 

i8co 

37-22 

1855 

I4.32 

Table  II.  —  Population  (1855)  according  to  Birthilace.  . 


United 

States. 


British 
America. 


England, 
Scotland, 
Wales. 


Ireland. 


Other 

foreign 

countries. 


Total 
Population. 


Worcester  (excluding  (a)  and  (b) 

(a)  Lunatic  Asylum 

(b)  County  Jail  and  House  of  Cor 
rection    

Worcester  Total 

Worcester  County 


16,351 
224 

34 


372 


539 
6 


4.340 

93 


286 


21,? 


330 

68 


1 6,609 


375 


546 


4,463 


293 


22,286 


120,199        3,855        3,321 


21,1; 


952 


149,516 
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Table  ill.  —  Illiterate Aduli  Whhk  Pofvlati 


Date. 

Worcester. 

Worcester  County. 

MamMl  mm 

184O 

1 850 

5 

'59 
3.'72 

M4l 

27.539 

Native. 

Foreign. 

>e 

Foreign. 

222 

2,950 

1.055 

*M* 

Table  IV. —  Warh  Distributi  M 


Waud. 

«. 

II. 

III.                  IV. 

V 

VI 

VII.              VIII. 

Dec.  30,  1854 

i8c6 

152 

54 

11 

60 

28 

26 

'35 
26 

'■'■■' 
63 

55 

Table  V.  —  Oo 
Worcester  Council  No.  2jt  Ame> 


Occipation  of  Members. 


1856. 


T        t   j     4.  •         f  Machinists 
Iron  Industries,  j  0thers 


Building  Trades,     {oSS^- 


Shoe  Industry 

Car  and  Carriage  Industry. . . 

Miscellaneous  Manufacturing 


Total  in  Manufacturing  Industries 

Mercantile,  including  Clerks 

Banking,  Insurance,  Real  Estate 

Express,  Hack,  Trucking   

Farmers 

Laborers 

City  and  County  Officials 

Professional 


Total  Membership. 


202 
125 
'57 
67 


327 

224 

96 

V 

95 


1.120 


69 


ij6 


37 
13 
28 


": 

287 

112 

44 

5 
30 

9 
17 
18 

1 

14 

i 

1 1 

s 
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TO   a   well   established   rule    New 
Bedford  presents  a  striking  ex- 
ception.      Transformations      in 
trade  are  generally  gradual  and  result 
from   feeble    endeavor   and   cautious 
experiment.     Yet  here  is  a  city  en- 
joying a  distinction  as  the  second  city 
of  spindles  on  the  hemisphere,  which 
only  a  few  years  ago  was  renowned 
for  maritime  interests  from  which  it 
gained  the  appellation  of  the  "whal- 
ing city."     From  the  rude  beginnings 
to   nearly  the   collapse  of  the   great 
enterprise,  the  New  Bedford  whalers 
sought  the   leviathans   in   dangerous 
and  often  in  remote  seas.     It  was  an 
enterprise   unexampled  in  the   pros- 
perity which  it  conferred   upon   the 
little  city,  and  yet  one  prosecuted  only 
with  partial  success  by  English  and 
American     competitors.      The     his- 
torian has  portrayed  the  more  salient 
aspects  of  its  origin  and  de- 
velopment, but  the  stories 
of  hardship  and  adventure, 
of  conflict  and  escape,  have 
never   been    fittingly    cele- 
brated by  novelist  or  bard. 
The    lower    part    of    the 
present  Bristol  County  was 
obtained    by    the    Pilgrims     ? 
by  purchase  from  the   In- 
dians in  1652.     In  the  deed 
which  was  signed  by  Warn-, 
sutta,  son  of  Massasoit,  on 
behalf  of  the  Indians,  and 
by   Edward   Winslow   and 


John  Cooke  for  the  purchasers,  the 
price  paid  was  specified  as  follows: 
"thirty  yards  of  cloth,  eight  moose- 
skins,  fifteen  axes,  fifteen  hoes,  fifteen 
pair  of  breeches,  eight  blankets, 
two  kettles,  one  cloak,  £2  in 
wampum,  eight  pair  stockings, 
eight  pair  of  shoes,  one  iron  pot,  and 
ten  shillings  in  another  commodity." 
In  1664  was  formed  the  old  township 
of  Dartmouth,  which  included  the 
present  towns  of  Dartmouth,  West- 
port,  Fairhaven,  Acushnet,  the  city  of 
New  Bedford  and  a  strip  of  Tiverton 
and  Little  Compton,  the  entire  terri- 
tory comprising  nearly  140  square 
miles.  Very  few  of  the  purchasers 
located  within  the  district,  so  that  it 
seems  to  have  been  given  up  in  great 
measure  to  Quakers  and  Baptists.  A 
town  was  of  course  expected  in  those 
days   to   erect   a   meeting-house   and 
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support  a  minister  of  the  faith  which 
prevailed  at  Plymouth  and  Boston; 
but  for  many  years  the  Quakers  and 
Baptists,  who  were  largely  in  accord, 
proved  too  strong  for  the  Congrega- 
tionalists,  and  according  to  the  late- 
Rev.  William  J.  Potter,  whose  in- 
vestigations were  thorough  and  re- 
liable, hardly  a  shadow  of  doubt  is  left 
"that  the  town  as  a  town  never  once 
levied  or  paid  a  tax  to  support  a 
preacher  or  to  build  a  house  of  wor- 


the  farms  bore  witness  to  industry  and 
thrift.     A  Quaker  u  aim 
to  trade  and  commei 

so  the  followers  of  J  ox  did  not  fail  to 

grasp  the  opportunity  afforded  of  tak- 
ing from  the  sea  more  liberal  returns 
than  the)  could  exact  from  t; 
soil.     'J  I  whaling 

gradual  development  present  the  old 
narrative  of  doubtful  effort,  of  alter- 
nate hope  and  despair  and  <>\  merited 
reward. 
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ship  or  elected  a  preacher  who  would 
receive  any  part  of  his  support  from 
the  public  treasury." 

This  independence  which  charac- 
terized the  settlers  and  their  immedi- 
ate descendants  and  which  was  doubt- 
less inspired  by  conscientious  convic- 
tion was  greatly  intensified  by  geo- 
graphical isolation.  As  neither  Ply- 
mouth nor  Boston  was  easily 
accessible,  there  was  only  limited 
intercourse  with  those  centres  of  re- 
ligious activity.  The  Quakers  be- 
came the  dominating  factor.  Though 
much  of  the  land  was  far  from  fertile. 


A  word  should  be  said  in  passing  of 
the  commercial  advantages  of  the  old 
township.  The  shores  are  washed  by 
the  waters  of  Buzzard's  Bay.  which  is 
about  thirty  miles  in  length  and  of  an 
average  width  of  seven  miles.  On  the 
outer  side  is  a  chain  oi  islands,  each  of 
which  has  an  Indian  name.  Here  are 
the  names  of  all  of  them  so  arranged 
as  to  form  a  curious  rhyme: 
••  Naushon,  Nonamesset, 

Onkatonka  and  Wepecket, 

Nashawena,  Peskinese. 

Cuttyhunk  and  Penikese." 

These  islands  as  a  group  bear  the 
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name  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  conferred 
by  the  venturesome  Gosnold,  who 
towards  the  termination  of  Elizabeth's 
reign  in  1602  entered  the  bay  and 
built  a  fort  on  the  island  of  Cutty- 
hunk.  The  largest  of  these  islands  is 
Naushon,  the  property  of  Mr.  J.  M. 
Forbes.  All  of  them  are  delightful 
resorts  for  the  favored  ones  in  the 
summer  months;  and  one  of  them, 
Penikese,  was  selected  for  the  location 
of  his  summer  school  by  Agassiz, 
whose  last  efforts  in  the  promotion  of 
his  cherished  work  are  immortalized 
in  the  lines  of  Whittier.  No  large 
river  empties  into  Buzzard's  Bay,  but 
an  arm  of  the  sea  which  makes  up  into 
the  interior  receives  the  waters  of  a 
small  stream  or  brook.  The  two  to- 
gether are  called  the  Acushnet  River, 
and  they  divide  the  pres- 
ent town  of  Fairhaven  and 
the  city  of  New  Bedford. 
Here  on  the  western  side 
of  the  river  was  afforded 
an  opportunity  for  a  settle- 
ment, which  was  made  in 
due  season,  and  which  has 
grown  into  the  New  Bed- 
ford of  to-day.  The  Rus- 
sells  were  the  most  noted 
family  in  the  early  days  of 
the  township;  and  as  they 
bore  the  family  name  of 
the  Duke  of  Bedford,  the 
suggestion  was  made  and 
adopted  that  the  settle- 
ment be  called  Bedford, — 
and,  as  it  was  afterwards 
learned  that  the  name  had 


been  given  to  another  town  in  the 
State,  the  word  New  was  prefixed  as 
affording  an  appropriate  distinction. 
In  1787  an  act  was  obtained  from 
the  General  Court  incorporating  the 
town  of  New  Bedford,  which  also  in- 
cluded Fairhaven.  In  1812  another 
act  was  passed  whereby  Fairhaven 
was  set  off  as  a  separate  township. 
In  his  history  of  New  Bedford,  Daniel 
Ricketson,  Esq.,  who  is  still  living, 
observes:  "Although  to  Joseph 
Russell  must  be  accredited  the  honor 
of  being  the  father  of  New  Bedford, 
the  founder  of  its  whale-fishery,  and 
the  first  manufacturer  of  spermaceti 
into  candles,  yet  to  Nantucket  we  are 
indebted  for  those  distinguished 
merchants  and  noble-minded  men, 
the    Rotches — Joseph,    William    and 
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William,  Jr.,— as  well  as  for  other 
enterprising  citizens,  merchants  and 
shipmasters." 

William  Rotch,  Senior,  as  he  was 
generally  called,  was  a  remarkable 
man.  Born  on  the  island  of  Nan- 
tucket, he  achieved  a  great  reputation 
as  a  merchant,  and  amassed  a  hand- 
some fortune.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  last  century,  he  took  his  family  in 
one  of  his  own  ships  to  England  to 
engage  in  the  whale  fishery,  as  Ik-  was 
apprehensive  that  the  business  could 
no  longer  be  prosecuted  here  with 
success.  Returning  to  this  country, 
he  took  up  his  abode  in  New  Bedford, 
and    lived    to    the    advanced    age    of 
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ninety-three,  dying  ii 
a  man  1 1  intellect,  lute 

purpose,  "i  exceptionally  good  I 
ness  ability  and  of  exemplar)  life.      In 
tin-  early  days  of  this  century  he  pre- 
sented a  striking  figui  .iked 
tile  Streets  of  the  little  town.      He  was 
tall   and   erect,   had   long   white   I 
and    was    dad    in    fault'  aker 
attire.      His  manners  were  affable  and 
his    deportment    dignifi<          5     cral 
generations  of  his  descendants  have 
resided   in    the    city   and    have   main- 
tained the  family  name  for  char;, 
and  ability. 

Tlie    ni"vt    remarkable    mercantile 
house  which   the  city  ever  |  r 

was      that      of 
1  -aac 
land.      Jr 

*  The 
ler  of  this 
g  •  at  tirm. 
1  saac  How- 
land.  Jr..  died 
in  1853,  leav- 
ing personal 
estate  to  the 
a  m  ount  of 
S21S.000.  and 
realty  valued 
at 

His  -  .-in- 
law, G 
Howland.  his 
granddaugh- 
ter. Sylvia  Ann 
Howland,    the 
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husband  of  another  granddaughter, 
Edward  Mott  Robinson,  and  his 
former  partner,  Thomas  Mandell, 
continued  in  the  business  under 
the  old  name,  and  gathered  to- 
gether an  amount  of  money  almost 
fabulous  for  a  small  town  located  in  a 
district  presenting  rather  narrow  ad- 
vantages. One  by  one  the  partners 
passed  away,  and  on  the  decease  of 
Sylvia  Ann  Howland  in  1865,  the  dis- 
satisfaction of  Miss  Hetty  H.  Rob- 
inson with  her  aunt's  will  gave  rise  to 
the  famous  "Howland  will  case," 
which  has  a  unique  place  in  the  his- 
tory of  will  litigation  in  consequence 
of  the  novel  point  presented  as  to  the 
genuineness  of  the  aunt's  signature  to 
a  so-called  will.     Edward  Mott  Rob- 


inson, who  had  removed  to  New 
York  soon  after  the  opening  of  the 
war,  also  died  in  1865,  leaving  an 
immense  estate;  and  to-day  Mrs. 
Edward  H.  Greene  (formerly  Miss 
Robinson)  receives,  as  she  has  re- 
ceived for  the  last  thirty  years,  the 
beneficial  interest  of  the  larger  part  of 
both  estates  held  for  her  in  trust. 

At  one  time  New  Bedford  enjoyed 
a  reputation  for  being  the  wealthiest 
city  of  its  size  in  the  land.  Large 
estates  were  more  the  rule  than  the 
exception.  Whaling  was,  of  course, 
the  chief  agency  through  which  these 
estates  were  accumulated,  although 
frugal  living  in  the  early  days  was  an 
important  factor.  The  whalemen  of 
southern     New     England     were     re- 
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nowned  for  their  enterprise  and  brav- 
ery even  in  the  last  century.  In  his 
speech  before  the  British  House  of 
Commons  in  behalf  of  the  Colonies, 
Edmund  Burke  paid  a  beautiful  trib- 
ute to  the  daring  and  achievements  of 
the  New  England  whalemen,  conclud- 
ing- with  the  words:  "No  ocean  but 
what  is  vexed  witli  their  fisheries;  no 
climate   that   is   not    witness   to   their 


toils.     Neither    the    persevera 

Holland,  nor  the  activity  "f   1- ranee, 

nor  tlu-  dexterous  and  fin 

English  enterprise,  ever  carried  this 

perilous  mode  of  hardy  enterprise  to 

the  extent  to  which  it  has  been  pushed 

by  this  recent  people*  —  a  pe<  »ple  who 

are    still,    a-    it    were,    in    tin 

and  not  yet   hardened   into  the  bone 

of  manh<  ■  < 

The  Indians  wer 
have  pursued  and  to  have 
occasionally  captured 

whales,  and  the  white  peo- 
ple naturally  became  their 
more     accomplished 

ss  rs.  There  was  urj 
call  not  long  after  the  s  - 
dement  of  New  England  for 
the  organized  prosecution 
oi  whale-fishery,  the  begin- 
nings oi  which  were  along 
the  shores  of  Long  Island. 
The  waters  abounded  in 
whales,  probably  oi  inferior 
species,  and  their  capture 
was  achieved  by  crude 
methods  employed  by  the 
hardy  men  who  put  out  in 
boats  from  the  shore. 
Gradually  the  business  was 
prosecuted  in  a  r<_ 
wav  in  vessels  of  small  ton- 
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nage,  Nantucket  enjoying  the  dis- 
tinction of  giving  an  early  impetus 
to  the  business,-  until  it  was  car- 
ried on  by  the  merchants  of  New 
Bedford  in  a  way  to  confer  upon 
that  place  a  commercial  prestige 
somewhat  similar  to  that  enjoyed 
by  Venice  when  at  the  zenith  of 
her  prosperity  and  power.  The  sea- 
men were  fearless  and  hardy,  and 
their  keels  ploughed  every  sea.  Both 
officers  and  men  were  schooled  to  a 
comprehension  of  their  latent  power. 
It  was  not  an  unusual  thing  from 
forty  to  seventy  years  ago  for  a  young 
man  of  twenty-one  to  step  with  a  cap- 
tain's commission  on  the  deck  of  a 
New  Bedford  whaler  and  take  her 
into  distant  seas.  The  vessels  were 
never  large,  rarely  exceeding  three 
hundred  tons;  but  they  were  unsur- 
passed in  that  enduring  construction 
which  fitted  them  for  their  calling.  A 
voyage  generally  lasted  from  two  to 
four  years,  and  in  old  days,  before 
telegraphs  and  improved  methods  of 
communication,  there  was  during  its 
continuance  an  entire  separation  from 
home  and  family  and  friends.  The 
provisions    and    whaling    gear    fur- 
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nished  the  outgoing  vessel  were  called 
"outfits,"  and  as  they  were  gradually 
exhausted  their  place  was  filled  by  oil 
and  whalebone.  It  was  necessary  for 
a  vessel  every  three  or  four  months  to 
seek  some  port  for  a  few  fresh  sup- 
plies, and  before  the  advent  of  con- 
suls, commission  merchants  and  mis- 
sionaries, the  port  was  one  where  na- 
tives ruled  and  exchanges  were  ef- 
fected by  barter  and  not  by  money. 
The  early  whalers  brought  home  their 
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entire  cargo;  the  later  ones  were  ac- 
customed to  send  home  a  part  of 
theirs  from  convenient  ports.  The 
officers  and  crew  were  never  paid  reg- 
ular wages,  but  had  a  specified  inter- 


being  the  superior  in  qualif 

bone  always  found  a  ready  market 

and  is  tO-da  at   value,  as   the 

substitutes  which  have  ; 
have  not  proved  <lc 

In     [857     "'  •     busil 
its  da) 
prosperity,  the  New  Bed- 

itnprising 


est  in  the  results 
of  the  voyage 
called  a  "share" 
or  "lay."  It  was 
not  an  unusual 
thing  for  a  whal- 
ing vessel  to  last 
fifty  years,  al- 
though     as      the 

process  of  repairing  and  reconstruct- 
ing went  on  but  few  of  the  original 
timbers  were  to  be  found. 

There  is  a  pronounced  difference 
between  the  sperm  and  the  right 
whale,  the  former  having  regular  teeth 
and  the  latter  instead  thereof  long 
strips  of  whalebone,  through  which  it 
is  wont  to  draw  and  strain  its  food. 
Both  yield  oil,  that  of  the  sperm  whale 
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vessels,    with    a    tonnage    of     11 1.- 

364,     with     crews     aggregating     ]<».- 
000     men,     and      representing     an 
investment     of     about     Si  2.000.000. 
The    value    of    oil    and    bone    taken 
in  that  year  was  $0,178,728.  the  lar^    - 
known    since    the    inception    of    the 
enterprise.     The     highest     price     re- 
corded   for   sperm   oil    was    in    1866. 
$2.?$  per  gallon,  and  for  whale  oil  was 
in  [865,  $     d  per 
gallon:         while 
whalebone 
readied    its    high- 
est    point.     I 
per      pound.       in 
March,  1801. 

Many  vessels 
which  were  sent 
out  in  1S59  and 
1800.  and  which 
returned  during 
the  civil  war  when 
artificial  prices 
prevailed.  made 
large  profits.  The 
most  valuable 
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"catch"  of  oil  and  bone  by  one 
ship,  in  one  voyage,  was  made 
by  the  Onward,  of  which  Edward  W. 
Howland  was  the  agent  and  William 
H.  Allen  of  Groton,  Conn.,  captain. 
She  returned  in  1866,  her  gross  pro- 
ceeds amounting  to  $275,000. 

While  the  material  history  of  whal- 
ing has  been  well  presented  in  books 
like  Starbuck's  "American  Whale 
Fishery,"  there  is  also  much  of  daring 
and  adventure  which  never  has  been 
and  probably  never  will  be  told  or 
sung.     A    whale    was    not    always    a 


sacrifice     of    brave    lives 
uncommon     tiling.      In     early     til 
the      killing     of     a     whale      bj      the 
mere    throwing    of    a     harpoon 
attended    by    danger    not    known    in 
later  times  when  bombs  were  thr 
into  the  bodies  of  the  unsuspecting 
leviathans.     But  the  destruction 
whale-boat  and  of  some  or  perhaps  all 
of  it-  occupants  was  not  the  only  peril. 
In  more  than  one  instance  the  v- 
itself    was    attacked    by     a    wounded 
and  infuriated  whale.      (  >f  such   inci- 
dents the  following  is  an  interesting 

USt  ration. 
Ed  m  u  n  d 
Iner,  an 
old-fash- 
ioned 
Quaker  cap- 
tain, whom, 
when  in  ad- 
vanced     life. 


docile  cap- 
tive. Fre- 
q  u  e  11 1  1  y 
boats  were 
smashed  by 
the  flukes 
of  ugly 
creatures, 
and         the 
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the  writer  well  re- 
members, sailed 
on  September  19, 
1807,  when  a  very 
young  man,  from 
Nantucket,  on  the 
ship  Union,  for 
the  Brazil  Banks. 
When  twelve  days 
out  the  vessel  col- 
lided with  a  sperm 
whale  —  very 
likely  an  ugly  bull 
— with  such  force 
as  to  break  two 
timbers  on  the  l'~ 
starboard  bow. 
Though  the 
pumps  were 
manned,     it     was 

soon  evident  that  the  vessel  must 
be  abandoned;  so  lowering  his 
boats  and  stowing  in  them  pro- 
visions, water,  fireworks,  books  and 
nautical  instruments,  the  young  cap- 


ex- 


startling  in- 
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tain  committed  himself  and  his  men 
to  the  mercy  of  the  waves.  The 
objective  point  was  one  of  the  Azores, 
and  the  possibility  of  successfully  cov- 
ering six  hundred  miles  and  reach- 
ing their  destination  was  not  en- 
couraging.    On  October  2  the  men 
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rigged  sails  and  so  relieved  themselves 
of  the  fatigue  of  rowing.  During  the 
nights  of  the  2d  and  3d  they  en- 
countered a  gale,  and  during  a  part 
of  the  time  were  compelled  to  lash  the 
boats  together  and  let 
them  drift.  Their  provi- 
sions began  to  diminish 
rapidly,  and  when  they 
landed,  on  October  9,  on 
the  island  of  Flores,  their 
water  was  entirely 
hausted. 

The  most 
cidents  were  those  of  en- 
counters with  the  natives 
of    the     islands     in     the 
Pacific  Ocean.     Many  a 
staunch       ship       braved 
ocean     perils,     only     to 
meet    its    doom    at    the 
hands     of     savage     sea- 
islanders.        In     some 
cases,  however,  the  sav- 
■       ages     were     successfully 
repulsed    and    the    crew 
saved     from     impending 
peril.     One     of    the     most    thrilling 
stories  is  that  of  the  ship  Awashonks, 
of  which   Prince  Coffin  was  master. 
On  October  5,  1835,  the  sn^P  touched 
at  Namarik   Island,   of  the   Marshall 
group  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  to  recruit. 
The  natives  came  on  board,  as  was 
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customary,  and  manifested  no  more 
than  the  ordinary  curiosity  shown  in 
those  days  in  a  vessel  and  her  appoint  - 
ments.  About  noon,  when  three  of 
the  ship's  company  were  aloft,  one 
watch  was  below  and  the  rest  of  the 
officers  and  crew  were  scattered  about 
the  vessel,  the  natives,  who  had 
quietly  grouped  themselves,  rushed 
for  the  whale-spades,  which  were  in 
the  spade-rack  under  the  span-  boats. 
The  captain,  the  first  and  second 
officers  and  the  man  at  the  helm  were 
immediately  butchered.  Mr.  Jones, 
the  third  officer,  succeeded  in  getting 
a  spade,  which  he  threw  at  a  native, 
who  successfully  dodged  it,  and  the 
spade  stuck  fast  in  the  wood.  His 
only  hope  was  now  in  a  run  for  life. 
Closely  pursued,  he  jumped  down  the 
fore  hatchway,  leaving  the  deck  in  the 
possession  of  the  savages,  who  there- 
upon fastened  down  the  hatches  and 
closed  the  companion-way,  while  one 
of  their  number  took  the  wheel  and 
headed  the  ship  for  the  shore.  The 
men  aloft,  who  had  been  the  horri- 
fied witnesses  of  the  butchery  of  their 
officers,  now  realized  that  deliverance 
depended  upon  their  own  presence  of 
mind  and  immediate  action;  so  glid- 
ing" down  the  riQ-"ino-  as  far  as  thev 


dared,   they    cut   the    braCCS,   and. 

yards  swinging  freely,  tl 

fused  to  mind  the  helm  and  began  to 

drift   seaward.      In  the  W  the 

imprisoned  officer  and  In-  men  made 

their  way  aft  to  tin-  cabin  and  got  pos- 

■<>n  of  the  ship's  muskets.    Then 
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by  Mr.  Jones's  orders  a  keg     l\   iwder 
was  passed  up  from  the  run.  som 
it  was  placed  on  the  upper  step  of  the 

companion-way,  and  a  train  was  laid 
to  the  cabin.  The  brave  young  man 
gave  orders  to  his  men  t< »  rush  on 
deck  when  the 
explosion  oc- 
curred, regai 
of  probable  in- 
jury to  himself. 
He  fired  the  train, 
and  there  was  a 
crash  of  timbers 
followed  by  the 
yells  of  the  sav- 
ages. The  en- 
couraged men 
rushed  on  deck 
and  drove  the  in- 
vaders overboard, 
and  the  battle, 
which  had  lasted 
about  an  hour, 
was  over.  Sev- 
eral of  the  crew- 
were  severely 
wounded.         and 
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one  of  them  died.  Mr.  Jones  as- 
sumed command  and  brought  the 
ship  home. 

In  the  days  which  succeeded  the 
civil  war,  the  New  Bedford  wharves 
and  the  streets  adjacent  were  the 
scenes  of  exceptional  activity.  At 
their  moorings  rode  ships  presenting 
the  different  phases  of  accomplished 
venture  and  of  prospective  undertak- 
ing—  some  discharging  their  cargoes 
with  cock-billed  yards,  patiently  wait- 
ing for  preparation  for  another  voy- 
age, and  still  others  almost  ready  for 


the  word  which  should  send  them 
away  on  the  long  mission  of  many 
months.  There  were  all  the  sounds 
peculiar  to  the  fitting  out  of  a  ship. 
Coopers,  ship-carpenters,  riggers  and 
stevedores  toiled  as  if  the  success  of 
the  different  ventures  depended  upon 
their  own  individual  endeavors. 
Great  stacks  of  oil  were  seen,  and  here 
and  there  laborers  removed  the  bungs 
from  ponderous  casks,  and  buyers 
and  sellers  dropped  in  long  vials  and 
then  tasted  the  greasy  contents  with  a 
complacent    air.     Sleepy    old    horses 


drew   trucks 
laden      with 


j|§     barrels     and 
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casks,   while 
an     o  c  c  a- 


no 
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sional  wagon  brought  down  the 
chests  of  the  sailors  whose  ships 
were  ahout  to  sail.  Men  of  vari- 
ous nationalities  were  to  be  seen. 
Kanakas  and  Portuguese  abound- 
ing. Of  the  former  few  arc  now 
to  be  found;  of  the  latter  there 
are  several  thousand  in  the  city, 
largely  the  product  of  the  Western 
Islands  or  Azores,  —  sober,  industri- 
ous, thrifty  and  law-abiding  people. 

There  was  always  something  thrill- 
ing and  inspiring  about  the  announce- 
ment of  the  appearance  of  a  ship. 
Men  with  strong  glasses  were  in  the 
warm  months  constantly  on  the  look- 
out from  elevated  stations.     The  first 


directly   b 
interesting  pictun 
rented.     ( Wer   her   forlorn 
and    weather 

d  curious  counte- 
nance I  the 
friendl)  recognition  of  the 
of  those  upon  the 
wharf,  if  th<  -ition 
came,   joyful    she 

heard;     if    no   friendl;. 

i  en,  the  dejected  - 

turned  to  the  ro] 

dering  if  any  one  remained 

of    relatives    and    friends. 

Oil  the  \  l 
to    the     wharf,    and     <l 
tme  the  jobbing 

into  which  were  pitched  the  ^ailor^" 
boxes  and  chests.  All  was  hurry  and 
confusion ;   loud  laughter 

and   a   few   tear-   perhaps   were   shed; 

then  silence  began  to  reign,  and  as 
evening  came  on  the  home  of  thirt 

i<  riy  brave  men  for  three  or  f<<ur  J  ■ 

was  as  siU-iit  as  the  grave. 

The  natural  inquiry  is:  What 
caused  the-  decline  and  collapse  of  the 
whale-fishery?     In  the  fifties  animal 


cry  heard  was 
Then  the  in- 
quiry came : 
"Whose  is 
she?"  Every 
agent  or  owner 
had  his  own 
flag  or  signal. 
Soon  the  an- 
nounce m  e  n  t 
was  made,  and  ; 
then  boats  put  j 
out  to  meet  the 
vessel  as  she 
came  up  the 
bay.  If  she 
did  not  anchor, 
but       came 


coming 
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oil  was  such  a 
necessity  that 

one  reason  why 
C  o  m  m  o  d  o  r  e 

Perry  was  sent 
on  his  mission  to 
Japan  was  to  urge 
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the  authorities  to  con- 
cede a  port  in  which 
the  New  Bedford 
whalers  cruising  in 
neighboring  seas 
might  recruit.  Later 
the  plentiful  supply 
and  the  introduction 
of  mineral  oils,  first  for 
lighting  purposes  and 
afterwards  to  some  ex- 
tent in  lubrication, 
gradually  removed  the 
whalemen  from  the 
arena  of  competition. 
Whalebone,  however, 
said,  is  still  valuable; 
whales  or  the  kindred  species — the 
bow-heads  found  in  the  Arctic  Ocean 
— have   greatly   diminished,   and  the 
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as    has    been 
but  the  right 


ent,  he  entered  upon 
his  labors  with  little  of 
the  zeal  of  his  hardy 
predecessor.  As  the 
whales  became  scarce 
and  shy,  voyages  were 
prolonged  and  as  a 
consequence  expenses 
increased.  Then,  too, 
it  was  necessary  for 
the  vessels  to  go  into 
more  dangerous 

places,  and  rates  of  in- 
surance were  ad- 
vanced. Finally, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  civilization 
proved  a  great  injury  to  the  business. 
In  the  old  days  a  thousand  dollars  in 
trade-axes,  hatchets,  knives,  cotton 
cloth,  etc.,  would  support  thirty  men 
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prosecution  of 
the  business  is 
attended  with 
hazard.  Another 
cause  of  the  de- 
cline was  the 
deterioration  of 
seamen.  The 
foremast  hand  of 
fifty  years  ago 
boy.     He     carried 
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was  a  farmer's 
homespun  gar- 
ments and  was  rarely  the  debtor  of 
the  ship.  He  was  ambitious  to  ad- 
vance and,  if  he  never  became  a 
master,  he  was  reasonably  sure  of  be- 
coming an  officer.  In  later  years  an 
unreliable  element  dominated  the 
forecastle.  There  was  hardly  a  sailor 
who  was  not  a  debtor  of  the  ship  for 
his  outfit;    improvident  and  indiffer- 
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for  two  or  three  years, 
as  abundant  supplies 
were  obtained  from 
the  natives  by  barter. 
Later,  when  consuls, 
commission  mer- 
chants and  mission- 
aries appeared,  money 
was  introduced  as  the 
medium  of  exchange,  and  so  to 
prudence,  which  was  once  a  necessity 
as  well  as  a  practice,  extravagance 
succeeded.  Voyages  in  late  years 
were  also  often  injured  or  broken  up 
by  the  desertion  of  seamen — an  effort 
for  freedom  never  even  contemplated 
in  the  earlier  period,  when  a  depart- 
ure from  the  ship  meant  companion- 
ship with  savages  and  perhaps  canni- 
bals. 
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The  location 

of  '  New 

Bed- 

ford  was 

favor- 

able       to 

the 

erection 

of 

sightly 

resi- 

dences. 

From 

ram  *V\  uuuiiijK 
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the  elevation  which  overlooks  the  bay 
there  is  a  gradual  descent  to  the 
Acushnet  River.     Before  the  advent 

of  exceptional  prosperity,  the  well-to- 
do  people  lived  on  the  lower  streets, 
where,  at  the  corner  of  School  and 
Water  Streets,  may  be  seen  to-day  the 
old  square  three-story  residence  in 
which  Isaac  Howland,  Jr.,  and  his 
descendants  once  lived,  but  which 
now  is  either  a  Portuguese  boarding- 
house  or  is  unoccupied.  When  the 
real  "whaling  days"  came,  evidences 
of  opulence  appeared  in  the  large 
commodious  mansions  erected  on  the 
hill.  Many  of  them  are  unfortunate 
in  their  architectural  finish,  as  their 
proud  but  unlettered  builders  en- 
joined the  imitation  of  the  Grecian  or 
Roman  temple.  But  who  will  deny 
that  they  are  imposing?  And  where 
will  you  find  in  the  old  commercial 
cities  of  New  England  other  resi- 
dences with  such  abundant  surround- 
ings of  garden  and  lawn?  Many  of 
the  streets  present  rows  of  grand  old 
elms;  and  on  a  June  day  there  are 
few  sights  lovelier  than  County 
Street,  where  the  branches  meet  over- 
head and  form  a  canopy  and  the  old 


■ 

environment 

sward      and 
shru 

'     aH   of 

lion  - 

char;; 

by   one   amus- 

hk 

—  shall  we  say  disfigurement?    When 
they  were  built  the  Puritan  idea  was 

dominant.      The  • 

rays  was  little  appreciated.     We  will 
not    say    that    "men    loved    dark- 
rather  than  light."  but  it  would  - 
that  the  light  was  not  regarded  as  en- 
tirely   wholeson*  the 
houses  nn  tl  i                which  ran  north 
and   SOUth  were  built  with  the  1; 
rooms  to  the  north  and  with  the  | 
lors    to    the    eolith.     The    occupants, 
who  had  money  enough  I  the 
luxury  of  a  perpetual  sun-bath,  lived 
in  sombre  retirement  and  gl<.om.  - 
once    or    twice    a    month,    when    the 
parlor  was  opened  and  the  curtains 
raised  on  the  occasion  of  the  enter- 
tainment of  gut  sts. 

It  seems  t<»  be  an.  accepted  fact  that 
southern  Massachusetts  is  on  account 
of  a  fancied  isolation  shut  out  from  a 
participation  in  all  matter-  '    nial. 

revolutionary  and   modern  historical 
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interest.  This  is  a  grave  error.  Just 
north  of  New  Bedford  are  the  Middle- 
borough  ponds,  on  the  shores  of 
which  began  King  Philip's  war;  in 
the  city  itself,  at  a  spot  now  known  as 
Hazard's  Wharf,  was  launched,  a  few 
years  before  the  beginning  of  the 
Revolution,  the  Dartmouth,  which  was 
one  of  the  obnoxious  vessels  to  bring 
the  tabooed  tea  into  Boston  harbor; 
during  and  just  prior  to  that  conflict, 
there  flourished  in*a  part  of  the  old 
township  just  north  of  New  Bedford 
Doctor  West,  a  liberal  divine  in  an 
illiberal  age, — a  man  who  was  the 
classmate  and  intimate  friend  of  John 
Hancock  and  who,  it  is  said,  pre- 
vailed upon  that  great  patriot  to  ap- 
prove and  advocate  the  adoption  by 
Massachusetts  of  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution in  1789;  a  man,  likewise, 
whose  thought  and  teaching  were  felt 
to  the  extreme,  limits  of  New  Eng- 
land, and  the  mention  of  whose  name 
even  in  this  day  evokes  expressions  of 
admiration  and  esteem.  In  1778 
British  troops  visited  the  little  settle- 
ment and  punished  the  patriotism  of 
the  people  by  the  destruction  of  their 
property.  Here  lived  the  noted 
Colonel  Claghorn,  the  builder  of  the 
frigate  Constitution;  and  above  all 
here  were  cultivated  those  sterling 
qualities  of  industry  and  frugality  to 
which  the  place  is  so  largely  indebted 
for  its  growth  and  prosperity  and  also 
of  patriotism  and  independence  so 
signally  illustrated  by  the 
response  of  the  citizens  to 
the  call  to  arms  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Civil  War. 
We  have  observed  that 
orthodoxy  had  few  adher- 
ents either  in  old  Dart- 
mouth or  New  Bedford. 
From  Doctor  West  to  the 
late  Rev.  William  J.  Potter 
seems  a  great  transition. 
It  is  not  so,  however,  when 
viewed  in  the  light  of  theo- 
logical evolution.  Just 
now,  after  the  close  of  Mr. 
Potter's  pure  and  disinter- 
ested life,  the  old  church 


on  the  corner  of  Union  and 
Eighth  Streets  stands  as  a  monu- 
ment of  advanced  Unitarianism.  In 
this  old  temple  and  in  its  predecessor, 
which  occupied  another  spot  and 
which  has  long  since  disappeared, 
preached  and  taught  several  of  the 
most  noted  Unitarians  of  the  century 
— men  like  Doctor  Dewey,  Ephraim 
Peabody  and  John  Weiss.  Long 
ago  there  officiated  in  the  old  church 
during  the  absence  of  the  regular 
clergyman  in  Europe  a  young  man 
who  was  soon  to  achieve  a  last- 
ing reputation  as  a  philanthropist, 
thinker,  writer  and  scholar.  In  his 
"Reminiscences  of  a  Journalist," 
Charles  T.  Congdon,  who  was  born 
in  the  city,  observes:  "One  day  there 
came  into  the  pulpit  the  most  gracious 
of  mortals,  with  a  face  all  benig- 
nity, who  gave  out  the  first  hymn  and 
made  the  first  prayer  as  an  angel 
might  have  read  and  prayed.  Our 
choir  was  a  pretty  good  one,  but  its 
best  was  coarse  and  discordant  after 
Emerson's  voice." 

Quaker  orthodoxy,  however,  was 
another  thing.  The  followers  of  Fox 
remained  consistent  in  their  adhesion 
to  his  tenets,  and  long  enjoyed  an 
immunity  which  was- favored  by  re- 
tirement. Old  Friends'  meeting- 
houses are  still  found  in  southern 
Massachusetts,  and  people  not  a  few 
yet  remain  in  the  faith  which  was  once 
so    obnoxious    to    the    Puritans    of 
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Boston.  The  first  Friends'  meeting- 
house in  New  Bedford  was  built  in 
1785,  its  successor  having  been 
erected  nearly  seventy  years  ago. 
This  venerable  structure  stands  on 
Spring  Street, — a  reminder  of  an 
honorable  past  and  a  silent  witness  of 
far-reaching  changes.  There  is  no 
object  in  the  city  more  worthy  of  a 
brief  visit.  It  is  still  the  drab-colored 
building  of  old,  with  the  spaces  on 
either  side  and  the  antique  carriage 
sheds  in  the  rear.  Now,  as  then,  the 
women  enter  by  their  own  door  and 
the  men  by  theirs,  and  these  two  doors 
are  still  approached  by  the  identical 
stone  steps  protected  by  the  identical 
iron  railings.  The  interior  has  also 
changed  but  little  in  the  last  half  cen- 
tury. Its  walls  are  still  undressed 
and  its  furnishings  are  still  simple. 
Innovation  has  wrought  great 
changes  in  Friends'  meeting-houses 
in  other  parts  of  the  country;  but  the 
Quakers  of  New  England  adhere  to 
the  simple  practices  of  their  prede- 
cessors. The  interior  is  divided  into 
two  parts,  separated  during  the  week- 
day or  business  meetings  by  what  are 
called  in  the  language  of  the  Quakers 
"shutters."  These  great  doors  are 
lowered  or  "let  down"  after  the  pre- 
liminary religious  service  on  week- 
days; and  then  the  women  transact 
their  business  on  their  side  of  the 
house  and  the  men  theirs  on  their  side 
of  the  -house,  and,  as  occasion  de- 
mands, send  messengers  to  the  re- 
spective sides.  When  these  great 
shutters  are  pendent,  during  the  ser- 
vice on  the  Sabbath,  for  example, 
there  is  only  a  small  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  the  two  sides;  but  to  a 
stranger  the  separation  of  the  sexes  is 
noticeable  and  seems  peculiar.  The 
two  sides  are  identically  alike,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  room  opposite  the  end 
by  which  one  enters  are  the  three 
raised  seats,  the  farthest  and  upper- 
most of  which  is  called  the  "high- 
seat."  The  occup'ants  of  these  seats 
face  the  congregation;  they  are  the 
authorities  in  the  church — the  min- 
isters,    elders     and     overseers.     The 


writer  of  this  artid<-  remembers  see- 
ing, when  a  boy,  among  the  goodly 
number  gathered  there  on  a  Sabbath 
morning  fifteen  or  twenty  men  who 
were  among  the  oldest  merchants  of 
their  day  and  whose  possessions  were 
later  a  valued  factor  in  construe 
some  of  the  railroads  of  the  West  and 
promoting  other  enterprise**  of  signal 
importance.  The  Sabbath  meeting 
was  noticeable  for  the  commingling 
of  rich  and  poor.  *  The  ^cene  of  quiet 
waiting  which  (  harles  Lamb  has  ren- 
dered immortal  was  reproduced;  and 
when  the  silence  waa  broken,  the  feel- 
ing prevailed  that  the  invocation  or 
exhortation  was  the  earnest  prompt - 
ing  of  the  heart. 

We  certainly  would  not  give  the 
impression  that  the  population  <»f  New- 
Bedford  is  made  up  of  Unitarians  and 
Quakers.  The  Congregational  Trin- 
itarian Church,  the  Baptist.  Metho- 
dist. Roman  Catholic  and  other 
churches  all  are  represented  here,  and 
re] (resented  by  large  and  vigorous 
organizations.  With  the  history  of 
Congregationalism  in  Xew  Bedford 
have  been  associated  the  names  o; 
Sylvester  Holmes,  Alonzo  H.  Quint 
and  Matthew  C.  Tulien.  Xew  Bed- 
ford was  long  the  home  of  Rev.  Henry 
M.  Dexter,  the  distinguished  divine 
and  historian. 

The  progressive  disposition  of  the 
people  of  Xew  Bedford  early  mani- 
fested itself  in  the  establishment  of  a 
school  system  of  the  most  reliable 
order.  More  than  once  have  the 
X'ew  Bedford  public  schools  received 
marked  commendation  for  efficient 
service  and  successful  methods  of  in- 
struction. There  is  also  an  institu- 
tion known  as  the  Swain  Free  School, 
endowed  by  the  liberality  of  the  late 
Governor  Swain,  in  which  the  higher 
branches  are  taught.  The  provision 
of  opportunities  of  improvement  by 
the  outlay  of  public  money  early 
found  advocates  whose  efforts  re- 
sulted in  the  Free  Public  Library, 
said  to  be  the  first  in  the  United  States 
to  be  opened  under  municipal  sanc- 
tion.    At    present    this    library    has 
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about  seventy  thousand  volumes,  and 
since  its  inception  has  been  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Robert  C.  Ingraham, 
who  has  achieved  great  success  as  a 
librarian  and  bibliographer. 

Over  thirty  years  ago  New  Bedford 
and  the  adjoining  towns  celebrated 
the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  original  township  of 
Dartmouth.  A  copy  of  the  proceed- 
ings was  sent  to  old  Dartmouth  in 
England;  and  the  reply  of  the 
"Mayor,  Aldermen  and  Burgesses," 
which  abounds  in  expressions  of 
interest  and  good-will,  hangs  on  the 
wall  of  the  main  room  in  the  library 
building. 

One  naturally  asks  whether  the  little 
community  has  done  anything  in  the 
way  of  historical  investigation  or  lit- 
erary activity.  Daniel  Ricketson,  the 
old  friend  of  Emerson,  Thoreau, 
Longfellow,  Curtis  and  the  great 
abolitionists  of  long  ago,  still  lives. 
In  the  "Editor's  Easy  Chair,"  in 
Harper's  Magazine,  of  some  thirty 
years  past,  are  frequent  sketches  of 
the  discussions  of  the  "Sassafras 
Club.''  The  observations  of  the  mem- 
ber of  "Woods  and  Meadows"  were 
listened  to  with  the  deepest  interest. 
That  member  was  Mr.  Ricketson, 
who,  when  the  writer  was  a  boy,  gath- 
ered up  his  stray  poems  and  presented 
them  to  the  public  as  an  "Autumn 
Sheaf,"  with  this  graceful  prelude: 

"Now  in  my  waning  years  of  life, 

Since  autumn's    crowned   my  lengthened 
days, 
Apart  from  scenes  of  worldly  strife, 

And  seeking  light  from  wisdom's  ways, 
I've  gathered  up  from  far  and  near 

The  remnants  of  my  joy  and  grief, 
And  with  a  mingled  hope  and  fear,  . 

Have  bound  them  in  an  'Autumn  Sheaf.' " 

Mr.  Ricketson  was  the  first  his- 
torian of  New  Bedford;  his  labors 
have  been  worthily  supplemented  by 
Elisha  C.  Leonard  and  Leonard  B. 
Ellis,  both  of  whom  have  passed 
away  within  a  very  few  months,  but 
both  have  left  behind  them  substantial 
evidences  of  faithful  and  painstaking 
research. 


We  come  now  to  the  era  of  change 
and  modern  achievement.  How 
many  of  the  old  seaport  towns  of  New 
England  have  witnessed  the  changes 
through  which  New  Bedford  has  so 
triumphantly  passed!  Evidences  of  a 
past  prosperity  are  noticeable  in  many 
of  these  old  towns.  The  docks  are 
decaying  and  there  is  little  to  show 
an  interest  in  modern  progress  and 
achievement.  In  New  Bedford  all  is 
different.  The  city  now  stands  sec- 
ond to  Fall  River  in  the  number  of  its 
spindles,  having  more  than  1,200,000, 
and  first  among  the  cities  of  America 
in  the  manufacture  of  fine  cotton 
goods.  Nearly  fifty  years  ago  the 
first  Wamsutta  Mill  was  erected. 
The  pessimists  predicted  ruin. 
Events  have  demonstrated  that  the 
location  of  the  city  is  most  favorable 
for  the  spinning  of  fine  yarn,  on  ac- 
count of  the  humidity  of  the  atmos- 
phere. In  the  days  of  the  "whaling 
splendor"  there  was  in  New  Bedford  a 
population  of  about  20,000  inhabi- 
tants ;  now  nearly  60,000  people  exist 
without  reliance  on  the  uncertain 
benefactions  of  the  sea.  Indeed,  in 
the  seven  years  just  before  1893  the 
growth  of  the  city  in  population  was 
over  50  per  cent;  in  births,  85  per 
cent;  in  dwellings,  33  per  cent;  and 
in  amount  invested  in  all  kinds  of 
business,  excepting  bank  stocks,  in- 
cluding premiums  on  shares  in  local 
corporations,  90  per  cent.  The  city's 
manufacturing  interests  are  not  con- 
fined to  yarns  and  cloth,  as  a  large 
amount  of  capital  is  invested  in  the 
production  of  shoes,  fine  silver-plated 
ware,  cordage,  glass,  machinery, 
steam  toys  and  novelties,  works  of  art, 
and  a  great  variety  of  articles. 

Fairhaven,  connected  with  New 
Bedford  by  the  queer  old  bridge,  is 
almost  a  part  of  New  Bedford  itself. 
It  is  the  summer  home  of  Henry  H. 
Rogers,  who  in  these  late  years  has 
given  to  the  town  the  magnificent 
Town  Hall  and  Public  Library  shown 
in  the  illustrations.  All  up  and  down 
the  bay,  easily  reached  by  boats  and 
otherwise,  are  charming  summer  re- 
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sorts,  many  of  them  now  very  pop- 
ular. Nonquitt  has  for  many  years 
been  a  favorite  place  with  literary  and 
artistic  people. 

If  a  representative  of  the  maritime 
era  were  permitted  to  revisit  the 
scenes  of  the  departed  activities,  he 
would  find  much  to  remind  him  of  the 
old  prosperity,  but  more  to  surprise 
him.  He  would  find  a  few  old  whal- 
ers rotting  at  the  wharf,  a  few  old 
candle  houses  and  deserted  buildings 
of  familiar  outline,  and  many  spaces 
once  covered  by  scores  and  scores  of 
barrels  filled  with  oil  now  vacant  and 
deserted.  He  would  find  that  busi- 
ness had  forsaken  the  lower  streets 
for  a  more  convenient  theatre  of  ac- 
tion not  far  from  the  old  stone  struc- 
ture known  as  "City  11  all."  He 
would  find  that  the  national  banks 
have  a  combined  capital  of  $4,100,000, 
and  that  the  two  savings  banks  —  the 
famous  old  Institution  for  Savings  in- 
corporated in  1825  and  the  Five  Cents 
bank — have  combined  deposits  of 
over  $18,000,000.  He  would  find  that 
several  of  the  financial  institutions 
transact  business  in  stately  structures 
far  from  the  humble  scenes  of  their 
early  successes.  He  would  find  a 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
building,  an  Odd  Fellows'  Hall,  and 
additions  to  the  Masonic  block,  the 
declared  conception  of  which  in  an 
earlier  day  would  have  been  stamped 
as  an  evidence  of  mental  decadence 
or  insanity.  He  would  find  in  asso- 
ciation with  the  old  residences  houses 
of  elegant  proportions  and  of  mod- 
ern architectural  finish.  He  would 
find  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
miles  of  streets,  forty  miles  of  which 
are  either  paved  or  macadamized, 
with  flagged  or  paved  sidewalks, 
fortv-seven  miles  of  main  ventilated 


sewers  which,  on  account  loca- 

tion of  the  city  on  a  gentle  dope,  arc 
effectually  cleansed  during  ain- 

storm,  and  he  would  find  several  ex- 
tensive parks  which  are  a  constant 
source  of  delight  to  the  working 
classes. 

But  what  would  1.-  visiting 

the  localities  known  as  the  "North 
Knd"  and  "South  End"  —  two  1, 
communities  at  cither  limit  of  the  city. 
each  a  city  of  itself?  Let  us  fancy 
him  in  the  district  known  as  the 
"North  Knd."  He  would  see  stretch- 
ing away  in  a  long  ;  ve  huge 
COtton  mills  with  tall  chimneys,  rows 
and  rows  of  tenement  I  -^ng 
Streets  lined  with  shops  and  peopled 
by  the  representatives  of  many  na' 
alities  —  Americans,  English.  Irish, 
French  Canadians,  Poles,  Scandi- 
navians and  Russian  Jews.  All  would 
be  novel  and  almost  unaccountable. 
We  may  picture  him  retracing  his 
steps,  his  ears  ringing  with  the  hum  of 
many  spindles,  his  eyes  longing  for  a 
glimpse  of  the  reminders  of  the  van- 
ished days,  and  his  mind  overp*  »wered 
by  reflection  on  the  scenes  just  relin- 
quished. He  would  then  doubtless 
seek  the  favorite  haunts  of  his  early 
years,  in  hope  of  finding  some  one  to 
share  with  him  indulgence  in  remi- 
niscence and  regret;  and  if  he  should 
meet  one  of  the  old  sea  dogs  who  still 
remain,  he  might  perhaps,  ere  return- 
ing to  oblivion,  fancy,  in  repeating  the 
old  tales  of  peril  and  adventure  and  in 
sounding  the  note  oi  warning  if  not  of 
fear,  that  the  clamor  of  the  mills  had 
given  place  to  a  renewal  of  the  sounds 
which  came  in  former  years  from 
the  throngs  gathered  on  the  wharves 
and  which  testified  in  some  measure 
to  the  extent  and  success  of  an  enter- 
prise which  never  will  return. 


THE   BOSTON    METROPOLITAN  RESERVATIONS. 

By  Charles  Eliot. 


A  GREAT  work  has  been  quietly 
accomplished  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Boston  during  the  last 
two  years,  and  a  sketch  of  it  may  per- 
haps encourage  the  people  of  other 
American  neighborhoods  to  go  and 
do  likewise. 

Surrounding  Boston  and  forming 
with  Boston  the  so-called  metropol- 
itan district  lie  thirty-seven  separate 
and  independent  municipalities,  com- 
prising twelve  "cities"  and  twenty- 
five  "towns,"  all  of  which  lie  either 
wholly  or  partly  within  the  sweep  of 
a  radius  of  eleven  miles  from  the  State 
House.  The  population  of  this  group 
of  towns  and  cities  is  about  one  mil- 
lion of  people,  and  the  total  of  taxed 
property  about  one  thousand  millions 
of  dollars. 

In  1892  the  central  city  of  Boston 
already  possessed  and  had  in  part  de- 
veloped a  costly  series  of  public 
squares  and  parks  within  her  own 
boundaries,  sixteen  of  the  surround- 
ing municipalities  had  secured  one  or 
more  local  recreation  grounds,  and 
some  of  these  communities  had  ac- 
quired still  other  lands  for  the  sake 
of  preserving  the  purity  of  public 
water  supplies.  Nevertheless  it  was 
evident  to  all  observing  citizens  that 
a  great  body  of  new  population  was 
spreading  throughout  the  district 
much  more  rapidly  than  the  local 
park  commissions  and  water  commis- 
sions were  acquiring  public  open 
spaces,  and  that  if  any  considerable 
islands  of  green  country  or  fringes  of 
sea  or  river  shore  were  to  be  saved 
from  the  flood  of  buildings  and  made 
accessible  to  the  people,  it  could  only 
be  by  means  of  some  new  and  central 
authority  raised  above  the  need  of 
regarding  local  municipal  boundaries 
and  endowed  by  the  people  with  the 
necessary   powers  and   money.     Ac- 


cordingly the  whole  problem  was  laid 
before  the  legislature  of  1 891  by  a 
committee  appointed  at  a  meeting  of 
the  local  park  commissions,  aided  by 
representatives  from  the  Trustees  of 
Public  Reservations,  the  Appalachian 
Mountain  Club  and  other  organiza- 
tions, and  by  numerous  and  influential 
petitions  from  all  parts  of  the  dis- 
trict. A  preliminary  or  inquiring 
Commission  was  the  result.  This 
Commission,  headed  by  Charles 
Francis  Adams  as  chairman,  exam- 
ined the  district  in  detail,  discussed 
the  problem  with  the  local  authori- 
ties, became  thoroughly  convinced 
of  the  need  of  prompt  cooperative  ac- 
tion, and  so  reported  to  the  succeed- 
ing legislature ;  whereupon  an  act  was 
passed  establishing  a  permanent 
Metropolitan  Park  Commission, 
which  act  was  signed  by  the  governor, 
June  3,  1893. 

The  accompanying  outline  map 
illustrates  the  distribution  and  the 
area  of  the  open  spaces  acquired  for 
the  public  by  this  Commission  down 
to  December  1,  1895,  the  date  of  the 
last  annual  report  to  the  General 
Court.  In  the  very  centre  of  the  dis- 
trict the  Commission  has  taken  pos- 
session of  several  miles  of  the  marshy 
banks  of  the  estuary  of  Charles 
River.  (See  No.  5'  on  the  accompany- 
ing map).  Most  of  the  remaining 
frontage  on  this  obnoxious  tidal 
stream  is  controlled  by  the  Cambridge 
Park  Commission  and  certain  semi- 
public  institutions;  so  that  the  metro- 
politan district  is  now  in  a  position  to 
make  for  itself,  whenever  it  may  so 
desire,  a  river  park  which,  with  its 
bordering  drives,  will  extend  six  miles 
west  from  the  State  House.  The 
broad  Basin,  surrounded  as  it  will  be 
by  handsome  promenades,  is  destined 
to  become  the  central  "court  of  honor'' 
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of  the  metropolitan  district;  while,  by 
building  a  dam  which  shall  exclude 
the  tides,  the  pleasing  scenery  of  the 
fresh  water  river,  with  all  its  delight- 
ful opportunities  for  boating  and 
skating,  may  be  brought  down  stream 
to  the  central  basin  itself. 

North-northeast  of  the  State 
House,  and  between  eight  and  eleven 
miles  distant,  Lynn  Woods  Reserva- 
tion, containing  some  2,000  acres  (No. 
I  on  map),  had  been  acquired  by  the 
city  of  Lynn  some  years  before  the 
establishment  of  the  Metropolitan 
Park  Commission.  Lying  in  the  cor- 
responding southerly  direction  from 
the  State  House  and  exactly  the  same 
number  of  miles  distant  are  found  the 
highest  hills  of  the  whole  neighbor- 
hood of  Boston — hills  whose  broken 
sky  line  is  the  chief  ornament  of  every 
prospect  from  the  towers  of  the  great 
city,  from  the  other  hills  about  it. 
and  from  the  bay  and  the  sea.  Among 
these  loftiest  hills  of  the  district  there 
is  extremely  little  land  adapted  to 
house-lots,  but  there  is  abundant  in- 
teresting scenery  and  opportunity  for 
the  gradual  development  of  even 
greater  impressiveness  and  beauty. 
Here  the  new  Commission  has  ac- 
quired the  Blue  Hills  Reservation 
five  miles  in  length  (No.  1'  on 
map).* 

Between  the  Lynn  Woods  and  the 
Charles  River  Reservation  and  be- 
tween the  Blue  Hills  and  the  same 
central  domain  lie  many  square  miles 
of  more  or  less  densely  settled  but 
rapidly  growing  suburbs.  When  the 
Metropolitan  Commission  was  cre- 
ated the  southern  section  of  these  sub- 
urbs already  possessed  several  hun- 
dred acres  of  public  open  space  in 
Leverett  Park,  Jamaica  Park,  the 
Arboretum  and  Franklin  Park,  while 
the  corresponding  northern  suburbs 
controlled  few  public  grounds, — in- 
deed almost  none.  Accordingly  the 
Metropolitan  Commission  has  ac- 
quired in  the  southern  region  the  com- 

*  See   the   illustrated   article   on   "  The    Blue    Hills    of 
Milton,"    in   the   August   number  of   the   New   Eugia 

Magazine,  the  first  of  a  series  of  illustrated  articles  to  be 
devoted  to  the  Boston  Park  System. — Editor. 


paratively  small  but  costly  Stony 
Brook  Reservation  (No.  3'  on  map;, 
while  in  the  northern  region  there  has 
been  secured  the  broad  domain  of  the 
Middlesex  Fcfls  (No.  </  on  map). 
The  narrow  and  deep  valley  of  Stony 
Brook,  with  Bellevue  Hill  at  its  head, 
undoubtedly  presents  the  most  strik- 
ingly picturesque  landscapes  to  be 
found  in  the  region  between  Dedham 
and  the  Basin,  and  the  ne  /.ion 

will  make  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
already  long  chain  of  the  Boston  and 
Brookline  park^.  The  I'elK.  on  the 
other  hand,  include  the  most  inter- 
ring scenery  to  be  found  between 
Woburn,  Wakefield  and  Boston, 
scenery  compounded  of  hills,  rocks 
and  waters,  and  well  worthy  of  being 
preserved  in  a  single  r<  :\  to 

answer  for  the  northern  suburbs  the 
purposes  of  Jamaica  Park.  Franklin 
Park,  the  Arboretum  and  Bellevue 
Hill  combined  in  one  area. 

Westward  again  two  additional  but 
small  areas  yet  remain  to  be  men- 
tioned, each  of  which  preserves  scen- 
ery of  remarkable  beauty.  Beaver 
Brook  Reservation  (No.  6'  on  map) 
contains  a  waterfall  and  a  group  of 
the  largest  oak  trees  in  Massachusetts 
(the  Waverley  oaks),  and  lies  just  five 
miles  distant  from  the  nearest  corner 
of  the  Fells.*  Hemlock  Gorge  Res- 
ervation (No.  4'  oil  map)  presen 
series  of  beautiful  pictures  formed  by 
the  passage  of  Charles  River  between 
high  and  rocky  banks,  and  lies  just 
five  miles  distant  from  the  nearest  cor- 
ner of  the  new  reservation  at  Stony 
Brook.  Thus,  if  the  Lynn  domain 
may  be  counted  as  a  metropolitan  res- 
ervation (and  it  ought  to  be  made  one 
of  the  series),  the  distribution  of  the 
seven  new  inland  open  spaces  thus 
far  mentioned  is  remarkably  symmet- 
rical. The  only  part  of  the  metropol- 
itan district  not  yet  provided  with  a 
fairly  accessible  and  large  public 
open  space  is  the  extreme  western 
part  (see  map) :  and  it  so  happens  that 
there  is  found  in  this  very  region  a 

*  See  article.  '•  Round  Abo.::  the  W»  ■  the 

April.   1S00.  number  of   the  _\V:  — 
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Key  to  figures  on  the  map. 


OPEN    SPACES    CONTROLLED    BY    LOCAL   AUTHORITIES. 


1  Lynn  Woods,  Lynn. 

2  Broadway  Park,  Somerville. 

3  Charles  River  Parkway,  Cambridge. 

4  Fresh  Pond  Reservoir,  Cambridge. 

5  Prospect  Hill,  Waltham. 

6  Riverside  Park,  Newton. 

7  Chestnut  Hill  Reservoir,  Boston. 

8  Back  Bay  Fens,  Boston. 

9  Leverett  Park,  Boston, 
io  Jamaica  Park,  Boston. 


ii  Franklin  Park,  Boston. 

12  Franklin  Field,  Boston. 

13  Arnold  Arboretum,  Boston, 

14  West  Roxbury  Parkway,  Boston. 

15  Merrymount  Park,  Quincy. 

16  Strandway,  Boston. 

17  Marine  Park,  Boston. 

18  Wood  Island  Park,  Boston. 

19  Public  Garden,  Boston. 

20  Common,  Boston. 


OPEN   SPACES   SECURED    BY    METROPOLITAN    PARK    COMMISSION. 


Blue  Hills  Reservation. 
Blue  Hills  Parkway. 
Stony  Brook  Reservation. 
Hemlock  Gorge  Reservation. 
Charles  River  Reservation. 


7'  Mystic  Valley  Parkway. 
8'  Middlesex  Fells   Parkway. 
9'  Middlesex   Fells   Reservation, 
o'  Revere  Beach  Reservation. 
1'  King's   Beach  Reservation. 
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reach  of  Charles  River  about  four 
miles  long,  already  much  resorted  to 
for  pleasure  boating",  which  presents 
the  opportunity  for  the  making  of  a 
reservation  as  different  from  the  Blue 
Hills  in  its  character  and  its  modes  of 
use  as  the  Blue  Hills  are  different 
from  the  seashore. 

It  is  upon  the  ocean  shore  that  the 
Metropolitan  Commission  has  secured 
the  costliest  and  perhaps  the  most  val- 
uable reservation  of  all.  Revere 
Beach  (No.  10'  on  map)  is  a  curve  of 
sand  three  miles  in  length,  fronting 
the  open  sea.  Upon  the  crest  of  the 
beach  a  railroad  was  built  years  ago, 
and  along  this  line  and  even  between 
it  and  the  sea  a  town-like  mass  of 
cheap  buildings  has  been  placed. 
The  railroad  is  to  be  removed  to  a 
location  a  little  farther  inland,  a  drive- 
way is  to  be  built  in  its  stead,  and 
every  existing  structure  between  this 
driveway  and  the  water  removed. 
This  beach  lies  between  the  five  and 
eight  mile  circles  from  the  State 
House,  and  it  is  reached  in  twenty 
minutes  from  the  heart  of  the  city. 
The  wisdom  of  buying  it  for  the  use 
and  at  the  cost  of  the  Metropolitan 
district  cannot  be  questioned. 

What  is  the  nature  of  the  executive 
and  financial  machinery  by  which 
these  remarkable  results  have  been 
achieved  in  so  short  a  time?  The 
Commission  consists  of  five  gentle- 
men who  serve  the  community  with- 
out pay.  The  Governor  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, acting  for  the  metropol- 
itan district,  appoints  one  new  mem- 
ber every  year,  the  term  of  service 
being  five  years.  The  General  Court 
of  the  Commonwealth,  acting  for  the 
metropolitan  district,  authorizes  from 
time  to  time  the  sale  of  bonds  by  the 
State  Treasurer,  who  is  directed  to 
collect  annually  the  amount  of  the  in- 
terest and  the  sinking  fund  charges 
from  the  towns  and  cities  of  the  met- 
ropolitan district  in  accordance  with 
an  apportionment  newly  made  every 
five  years  by  a  special  commission  ap- 
pointed by  the  Supreme  Court. 
Bonds  running  fortv  vears  and  bear- 


ing interest  at  the  rate  of  3$  per  cent 
have  thus  far  been  authorized  to 
amount  of  $2,300,000,  and   the  total 
sum  to  be  collected  from  the  district 
annually  is  found  to  be  $111,253.09. 
The  first  quinquennial  apportionment 
requires  Boston  to  pay  50  per  cent  of 
this    annual     requirement,    or    $55,- 
627.00    per    year,     while     the 
thirty-six  cities  and  towns  are  called 
upon    for    varying    amounts   ranging 
from  Cambridge's  6Vlf  per  a 
600.50  per  year  1  to  O  :r  thou- 

sandth^   of    1    per    cent    ($48.02    per 
year).     The  validity  and  constitu' 
ality  of  this  ingenious   financial    - 
tell]  has  recently  been  affirmed  by  the 
Supreme  Court  on  appeal.     It  should 
idded  that  the  law  proi  -  the 

annual  collection  from  the  cooperat- 
ing towns  and  cities  of  the  co^ 
maintenance  of  the  several  reserva- 
tions, and  it  is  probable  that  the  total 
sum  required  for  this  purpose  will 
soon  equal  that  required  to  meet  the 
charges  on  the  bonds.  Whatever 
the  total  amount  may  be.  it  is  to  be 
assessed  in  accordance  with  the  quin- 
quennial apportionment;  but  down  to 
the  present  time  the  Commonwealth 
has  itself  paid  the  general  and  main- 
tenance expenses  of  the  Commission, 
the  legislature  having  appropriated 
Si 0.000,  $20,000  and  $38,943  in  the 
years  1893,  1S94  and  1 895  respect- 
ively. 

The  following  condensed  state- 
ments concerning  the  work  of  the 
Commission  have  been  compiled 
from  the  three  successive  annual  re- 
ports of  the  Board : 

The  Commission  was  originally  composed 
as  follows  :  — 

Charles  Francis  Adams.  Chairman. 
Quincv:  William  B.  de  las  Casas.  Maiden: 
Philip' A.  Chase.  Lynn:  Abraham  L.  Rich- 
ards, Watertown  :  James  Jettery  Roche.  Bos- 
ton. William  L.  Chase.' of  Brookline.  - 
ceeded  James  Jeliery  Roche,  resigned,  but 
died  in'julv.  1805.  and  was  succeeded  by 
Edwin  B.  Haskell  of  Newton.  Angus  - 
Hemenway  of  Canton  has  also  been  ap- 
pointed in  place  of  Charles  Francis  Adams, 
resigned.  William  B.  de  las  Casas  is  C 
man  of  the  present  Board.     Thee; 
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meets  every  week  and  sits  from  two  until 
six  o'clock  ;  its  members  also  make  frequent 
excursions  to  the  scenes  of  their  labors. 

Executive  Department.  —  Secretary,  H.  S. 
Carru-th,  July,  1893,  to  January  1,  1896. 
John  Woodbury,  January  1,  1896,  to  date. — 
The  secretary  is  the  salaried  executive  officer 
of  the  Commission,  and  all  departments 
report  through  him.  He  is  the  general  man- 
ager of  the  work  of  the  Commission  and 
arranges  for  the  financial  settlements  with 
the  owners  of  the  lands  acquired.  The  total 
number  of  acres  thus  far  taken  for  reserva- 
tions is  6,822,  embracing  lands  belonging  to 
603  claimants  for  damages.  At  the  date  of 
the  last  report  367  of  these  claims,  repre- 
senting 5,156  acres,  had  been  adjusted  at 
prices  ranging  all  the  way  from  forty  dollars 
an  acre  to  one  dollar  per  square  foot.  So 
far  there  have  been  very  few  cases  of  litiga- 
tion. It  is  pleasant  to  note  that  six  persons 
have  presented  lands  to  the  Commission. 
The  sum  of  the  three  annual  appropriations  of 
the  General  Court  ($68,943)  has  been  ex- 
pended by  the  executive  department  for 
office  rent,  salaries,  traveling,  repairs,  tools, 
etc.,  and  for  the  pay  of  the  keepers  or  police 
of  the  reservations  (about  $20,000  to  date). 

Law  Department. —  Messrs.  Balch  and 
Rackemann,  attorneys  and  conveyancers, 
have  from  the  first  drafted  the  legal  papers 
required  for  the  taking  of  lands  by  eminent 
domain  and  for  other  purposes.  They  have 
represented  the  Commission  in  such  suits  as 
have  been  brought  by  landowners  who  have 
been  unable  to  come  to  terms  with  the  secre- 
tary or  the  Commission.  They  have  also 
prosecuted  a  few  violators  of  the  ordinances 
governing  the  reservations.  The  principal 
work  of  this  department  has,  however,  been 
the  searching  of  the  titles  to  the  lands  of  the 
reservations  in  order  to  make  sure  that 
only  rightful  claims  are  paid.  This  tedious 
task  has  been  accomplished  by  employing  a 
large  force  of  skilled  assistants. 

Landscape  Architects*  Department.  — 
Messrs.  Olmsted,  Olmsted  &  Eliot  have 
from  the  first  advised  with  the  Commission 
as  to  the  choice  of  lands  for  the  reservations, 
as  to  the  boundaries  of  each  reservation,  and 
as  to  all  questions  relating  to  the  appearance 
or  scenery  of  the  lands  acquired.  More  than 
thirty  miles  of  boundaries  have  been  studied 
and  re-studied  in  detail. 

Engineering Department '. — Engineer,  Wil- 
liam T.  Pierce. — With  a  varying  number  of 
assistants  the  engineer  prepares  the  plans  of 
"  takings,"  land  maps  to  accompany  filed 
deeds,  projects  for  necessary  works  here  and 
there  in  the  reservations,  and  so  on.  Dur- 
ing the  first  year  or  two  different  engineers 
were  engaged  in  different  places  for  special 
works.  Topographical  surveys  of  the  Fells 
and  Blue  Hills  Reservations  have  been  exe- 


cuted for  the  Commission  by  surveyors  em- 
ployed under  a  contract.  The  engineering 
department  is  at  present  principally  occupied 
in  supervising  the  construction  of  certain 
"  parkways"  not  previously  mentioned  (Nos. 
2',  T  and  8'  on  map),  money  for  which  to 
the  amount  of  $500,000  was  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Metropolitan  Park  Commis- 
sion by  an  Act  of  1894,  which  in  this  case 
divided  the  financial  burden  evenly  between 
the  Commonwealth  and  the  metropolitan 
district. 

Construction  Depart7nent.  —  Wilfred 
Rackemann,  General  Superintendent.  — 
About  twenty  miles  of  old  woods-roads  in 
the  forest  reservations  have  been  made  usable 
by  pleasure  carriages,  and  many  additional 
miles  have  been  made  practicable  for  horse- 
back riders.  The  whole  area  of  the  inland 
reservations  has  been  cleared  of  the  wood- 
choppers1  slashings,  the  fire-killed  trees,  and 
all  the  dangerous,  because  dead  and  dry,  tin- 
der with  which  the  lands  were  found  heaped. 
About  one  hundred  men  have  been  employed 
during  three  winters  in  this  last  mentioned 
safeguarding  work.  Several  buildings  have 
also  been  torn  down,  fences  built  and  odd 
jobs  of  all  sorts  done. 

The  drafts  on  the  sum  of  the  loans  ($2,- 
300,000)  may,  accordingly,  be  classified  thus  : 

Payments  for  lands  (to  date  of  last  report)    .  $940,739  77 

Counsel  and  conveyancers'  fees  and  ex- 
penses          .......  52,199  79 

Landscape  architects'  fees  and  expenses       .  7,*47  7& 

Engineering  expenses  (including  cost  of  topo- 
graphical surveys,  $17,012.90)    .         .         .  31.857  57 

Labor  and  supervision  thereof        .         .         .  146,402  60 

Miscellaneous  expenditures  ....  16,303  90 

Total $1,194,651  41 

It  is  estimated  that  the  whole  of  the  bal- 
ance of  the  loans  ($1,105,348.59),  and  pos- 
sibly more,  will  be  required  to  meet  the 
remaining  claims  of  land-owners,  the  cost  of 
moving  the  Revere  Beach  Railroad,  and  a 
few  other  minor  but  necessary  works. 

Every  rural  as  well  as  every 
crowded  district  of  the  United  States 
possesses  at  least  a  few  exceptionally 
interesting  scenes,  the  enclosure  or 
destruction  of  which  for  private 
pleasure  or  gain  would  impoverish 
the  life  of  the  people.  Very  often 
these  strongly  characterized  scenes 
are  framed  by  lands  or  strips  of  land 
which,  like  the  Blue  Hills,  the  banks 
of  the  Charles,  and  Revere  Beach,  are 
either  almost  unproductive  or  else  are 
put  by  their  private  owners  to  by  no 
means  their  highest  use.  In  many 
districts  now  is  the  time  when  these 
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financially  profitless  summits,  canons, 
crags,  ravines  and  strips  of  ground 
along  the  seashores,  lake  shores, 
rivers  and  brooks  ought  to  be  pre- 
served as  natural  pictures,  and  put  to 
use  as  public  recreation  grounds.  To 
enable  benevolent  citizens  or  bodies 
of  voluntary  subscribers  to  achieve 
the  permanent  preservation  of  such 
scenes,  Massachusetts  has  created  a 
board  of  trustees,  known  as  the 
Trustees  of  Public  Reservations,  who 
are  empowered  to  hold  free  of  all 
taxes  such  lands  and  money  as  may 
be  given  into  their  keeping — an  in- 
stitution which  ought  to  be  found  in 
every  state.  In  special  regions,  how- 
ever, where  the  establishment  of  such 
a  board  of  trustees  would  be  ineffect- 
ual,   either    because    large    sums    of 


money  are  required  promptly  or  be- 
cause the  power  of  eminent  domain 
must  be  invoked,  the  methods  of  the 
Massachusetts  Metropolitan  Park 
Commission  may  be  profitably  fol- 
lowed on  either  a  humbler  or  a 
grander  scale.  The  establishment  and 
the  successful  working  of  this  Com- 
mission proves  that  at  least  one  great 
and  complex  American  democracy  is 
alive  to  the  usefulness  of  the  beautiful 
and  the  value  of  public  open  space; 
also  that  this  democracy  is  capable  of 
cooperation  and  of  foresight,  rea<": 
tax  itself  severely  for  an  end  which  it 
believes  in,  and  able  to  secure  as  ex- 
ecutors of  its  expressed  but  undefined 
desires  commissioners  capable  of 
realizing  these  desires  in  a  remarkably 
comprehensive  and  equitable  manner. 


THE    HERBS   OF  LONG   AGO. 

By  Minna  Irving. 

IT  stands  upon  a  wooded  hill 
Among  the  murmuring  leaves. — 
An  ancient  house  with  shingle  roof. 
And  mosses  on  its  eaves. 
Around  its  weather-beaten  door 

The  running  roses  blow, 
And  all  the  narrow  yard  is  sweet 
With  herbs  of  long  ago. 


In  dewy  borders  edged  with  box 

The  poppy  shakes  its  seeds. 
The  silver  sage  and  lavender 

Are  struggling  with  the  weeds: 
And  in  the  dusk  a  withered  form 

Goes  softly  to  and  fro. 
Still  seeking  with  a  trembling  hand 

The  herbs  of  lon°'  ago. 
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She  lifts  the  wooden  latch  again 

And  climbs  the  creaking  stair, 
To  breathe  beneath  the  massive  beams 

The  garret's  fragrant  air. 
For  there  along  the  dusky  walls 

And  from  the  rafters  low 
They  hang,  in  dainty  bunches  tied, — 

The  herbs  of  long  ago. 

The  balsam  with  its  fluffy  buds, 

The  roots  of  sassafras, 
The  catnip,  and  the  peppermint 

That  loves  the  meadow  grass: 
They  held  a  cure  for  every  ill, 

A  balm  for  every  woe, 
When  gathered  in  the  morning  dew, — 

The  herbs  of  long  ago. 

She  sleeps,  the  little  dame  I  knew, 

Where  Sabbath  silence  broods; 
The  bramble  on  her  simple  stone 

Its  glossy  fruit  intrudes; 
But  o'er  the  smoky  chimney-tops 

And  in  the  street  below, 
I  smell  again  the  pleasant  herbs 

She  gathered  long  ago. 

The  cricket  tunes  his  violin 

Beside  a  broken   sill; 
Untrained  the  hardy  trumpet-flowers 

Their  cups  of  scarlet  spill; 
But  in  the  lonely  garret  yet 

They  hang  in  many  a  row, 
With  healing  in  their  brittle  leaves, — 

The  herbs  of  long  ago. 
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RUFUS  CHOATE  once  gave  an 
address — it  was  at  Salem  in 
1833  —  on  'The  Importance  of 
Illustrating  New  England  History  by 
a  Series  of  Romances  like  the  Waver- 
ley  Novels."  The  address  holds  the 
first  place  in  the  first  volume  of  Mr. 
Choate's  collected  works;  and  we  wisli 
that  every  reader  of  the  Neiv  Eng- 
land Magazine  might  turn  to  it  there. 
It  is  morally  certain  that  very  few  of 
them  will  do  it,  —  we  have  ourself  met 
only  one  person  who  had  read  the  es- 
say; and  we  are  strongly  tempted, 
breaking  customary  rule,  to  reprint 
it  sometime  in  the  magazine,  so  unique 
and  noteworthy  is  its  insight  into  the 
picturesqueness  of  New  England  life 
and  history  and  so  forcible  its  plea 
for  those  interests  for  which  this  mag- 
azine chiefly  stands. 

Mr.  Choate  is  certainly  not  the  only 
great  man  who  has  borne  eloquent 
testimony  to  the  high  historical  func- 
tion of  historical  novels  and  the  his- 
torical services  of  writers  like  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  "At  Lincoln  Cathe- 
dral," says  Macaulay  in  his  essay  on 
History,  "there  is  a  beautiful  painted 
window,  which  was  made  by  an  ap- 
prentice out  of  the  pieces  of  glass 
which  had  been  rejected  by  his 
master.  It  is  so  far  superior  to  every 
other  in  the  church  that,  according  to 
the  tradition,  the  vanquished  artist 
killed  himself  from  mortification.  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  in  the  same  manner, 
has  used  those  fragments  of  truth 
which  historians  have  scornfully  flung 
behind  them,  in  a  manner  which  may 
well  excite  their  envy.  He  has  con- 
structed out  of  their  gleanings  works 
which,  even  considered  as  histories, 
are  scarcely  less  valuable  than  theirs. 
But  a  truly  great  historian  would  re- 
claim    those     materials     which     the 


novelist  lias  appropriated  The  his- 
tory of  '  nmient  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  people  would  be  exhibited 
in  that  mode  in  which  alone  they  can 

be  exhibited    justly,    in    inseparable 

conjunction  and  intermixture.  We 
should  not  then  have  to  look  for  the 
wars  and  votes  of  the  Puritans  in 
Clarendon,  and  for  their  phraseology 

in  'Old  Mortality';  for  one-half  of 
King  fames  in  Hume,  and  for  the 
other  halt  in  the  'Fortunes  of 

Many  such  words  we  might  quote. 
The  writing  of  history  has  become  a 
very  different  thing,  in  the  best  hai 
from  what  it  was  when  Macaulay 
wrote:  indeed  Macaulay  himself  did 
much  to  make  possible  such  histories 
as  that,  in  our  own  time,  of  John 
Richard  Green  —  histories  with  at- 
mosphere and  color  and  flesh  and 
blood,  histories  recognizing  the  fact 
that  the  life  of  a  people  expri 
itself  not  alone  in  parliaments  and 
laws  and  battles  and  treaties,  but  also 
in  literature  and  science  and  art  and 
religion  and  philosophy  and  business 
and  sport,  the  farm,  the  shop,  the 
street,  the  home.  But  when  sober 
history  has  entirely  ceased  to  be  one- 
sided "and  dull,  there  will  still  remain 
room  for  the  historical  novel  and  ro- 
mance; and  it  is  in  its  broad  and  sym- 
pathetic appreciation  of  the  fine  field 
which  Xew  England  offers  for  such 
literary  treatment  that  the  value  of 
Mr.  Choate's  essay  consists.  The  es- 
say analyzes  the  method  of  the  true 
historical  novelist,  pointing  out  the 
fidelity  and  thoroughness  required  in 
the  study  of  the  chosen  period  and 
how  all  the  qualities  of  the  good  his- 
torian must  be  united  to  the  qualities 
of  the  literary  man  in  order  to  genu- 
ine service  and  to  a  success  like  that 
of  Scott.     But  the  sreat  charm  of 
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essay  is  in  the  brilliant  imagination 
which  pervades  it.  We  feel  that  Mr. 
Choate  himself  might  well,  had  he  had 
time  for  it,  have  been  just  such  a 
romancer  in  the  field  of  New  Eng- 
land history  as  he  calls  for.  He  takes, 
by  way  of  illustration,  two  periods 
which  seem  to  him  to  offer  special 
opportunity  to  the  novelist  and  of 
which  the  ordinary  historians  give 
but  stiff  and  poor  impressions — the 
period  of  King  Philip's  war  and  the 
ten  years  before  the  battle  of  Lex- 
ington. Nothing  could  exceed  the 
vividness  of  his  picture  of  the  little 
settlements  scattered  through  the 
new,  young  Massachusetts  in  that 
day,  a  hundred  years  before  the  Rev- 
olution, the  towns  from  which  the 
smoke  circled  upward  in  the  clearings 
from  the  Bay  to  the  Connecticut  con- 
taining altogether  hardly  a  hundred 
thousand  souls.  And  no  less  vivid 
is  his  picture  of  it  all  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Indian,  watching  the 
stealthy,  sure  advance  of  the  white 
man  into  the  forest  which  had  been  his 
own  free  domain,  and  foreseeing  his 
inevitable  dispossession.  He  shows 
how  all  this  can  be  made  the  setting  of 
romances  which  shall  bring  the  spirit 
and  conditions  of  the  time  home  to 
the  people  as  the  chroniclers  have  not 
brought  them  home.  And  so  he 
sketches  the  congregations  of  the 
Boston  folk  in  those  troublous  years 
between  1765  and  1775,  while  the 
preacher  preaches  and  when  he  ceases 
to  preach,  and  makes  us  feel  the 
meaning  of  each  expression ,  which 
flits  over  the  excited,  earnest  faces. 

He  turns  back,  too,  to  the  time 
of  the  early  Puritan  and  Pilgrim. 
There  was  no  time  to  which  Choate 
loved  better  to  turn  back.  "The 
Age  of  the  Pilgrim  the  Heroic  Period 
of  our  History"  is  the  subject  of  the 
address  standing  close  to  that  whose 
pages  we  are  turning  in  this  first  vol- 
ume of  his  works.  Much  as  the  his- 
torians and  the  orators  have  done 
for  the  Pilgrims  and  the  Puritans,  he 
feels  that  their  life  and  circumstances 
and  aim  and  motive  have  not  yet  been 


revealed  with  the  impressiveness,  the 
power  and  the  moral  effect  with 
which  the  novelist  could  reveal  them. 
"It  is  time,"  he  says,  "that  literature 
and  the  arts  should  at  least  cooperate 
with  history." 


This  too  was  what  the  people  of 
Plymouth  said  this  summer.  As  con- 
cerns Plymouth  and  the  Pilgrims  it 
had  been  said  indeed  and  effectually 
acted  upon  before  since  Choate  wrote 
his  glowing  essay.  That,  we  have 
said,  was  in  1833.  Longfellow  was 
then  just  beginning  his  poetical 
career,  and  from  the  beginning  he 
saw  that  New  England  had  themes 
for  the  poet  as  truly  as  old  England 
or  old  Rome  or  Attica  or  Arcady. 
One-half  of  the  entire  bulk  of  Long- 
fellow's poetry  is  devoted  to  subjects 
in  American  history  or  legend — 
"Hiawatha,"  "Evangeline,"  "The 
New  England  Tragedies,"  "The 
Courtship  of  Miles  Standish"  and  a 
score  of  shorter  poems — or  to  the 
transfiguration  of  the  New  England 
places  which  were  so  dear  to  him. 
How  great  too  is  the  service  rendered 
to  New  England  life  and  history  and 
places  by  Whittier  and  Lowell  and 
Holmes  and  Emerson!  One  of 
Longfellow's  prose  romances,  "Kava- 
nagh,"  is  a  New  England  romance, 
and,  although  so  much  less  read,  it  is 
as  beautiful  as  "Hyperion."  Of  all 
the  poems  of  New  England  history, 
none  is  more  valuable  than  "The 
Courtship  of  Miles  Standish";  and  of 
all  the  books  illustrating  the  old 
Plymouth  life,  there  is  none,  when  we 
leave  Bradford's  own  words,  which 
does  it  so  sympathetically  and  impres- 
sively and  faithfully  as  this  beautiful 
poem.  Nowhere  else  are  we  brought 
so  closely  home  to  the  Pilgrims,  to 
their  heroism,  their  dangers,  their 
loneliness,  their  faith,  their  simple 
humanity  and  their  loving  -hearts. 
Nowhere  else  do  we  feel  so  deeply 
how  dramatic  the  whole  history  was. 
Each  canto  is  a  living  picture,  and  the 
range  is  broad,  from  the  sweet  idyl 
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of  homely  love-making  to  the  pathos 
and  tragedy  of  the  sailing  of  the  May- 
flower leaving  the  little  company 
alone  here  in  the  forest  with  the  graves 
of  their  dead  in  the  wheat  field.  We 
wonder  that  it  has  not  all  been  made 
the  background  of  a  hundred  plays 
for  our  American  stage.  We  re- 
member how  Mr.  Howells,  a  dozen 
years  ago,  entranced  anew  by  the 
beauty  of  ''Miles  Standish,"  made  a 
dramatization  of  it;  and  very  beauti- 
ful the  drama  was,  which  it  was  our 
happiness  to  hear  him  read  one  sum- 
mer night.  But  he  must  have  laid  it 
away  in  the  drawer,  where  perhaps  it 
still  reposes,  the  only  Pilgrim  play  of 
really  literary  and  artistic  quality. 
Will  the  little  drama  sometime  know 
a  resurrection  —  in  new  and  larger 
form  perchance,  such  as  resurrection 
is  supposed  to  give  to  good  things,  as 
a  drama  whose  first  act  shall  lie  in 
Scrooby  and  second  act  in   Leyden? 


Perhaps  Plymouth  will  not  wait  for 
Mr.  Howells.  And  perhaps  the  best 
that  he  could  do — by  which  we 
mean  the  best  that  any  great  literary 
man  could  do  —  would  not  be  so 
impressive  or  so  noteworthy  as  the 
Pilgrim  Play  which  we  think  will 
somehow  grozv  in  Plymouth  itself, 
with  authorship  hard  to  define  and 
about  which  there  may  some  day  be 
learned  controversy.  We  suppose  it 
would  be  hard  to  tell  who  wrote  the 
Passion  Play  of  Ober-Ammergau. 
Did  it  not  somehow  get  itself  written. 
write  itself,  did  it  not  grow,  like  the 
pine  trees  and  the  Alpine  roses  of  its 
vicinage,  grow  as  the  children  grow, 
fostered  and  fed  and  friended  by 
mother  and  brother  and  neighbor- 
hood and  heaven?  We  suppose — we 
do  not  know,  but  we  suppose  it  would 
be  hard  to  tell  who  wrote  the  Andreas 
Hofer  play,  which  somehow  came 
into  being  so  soon  after  the  hero's 
martyrdom  and  has  been  played  year 
after  year  by  the  peasants  there  in  the 


Tyrol  as  reverently  as  their  Bavarian 
neighbort    each    decade    render   the 

miracle     play.     We     do     not     fa 

whether  it  is  known  who  wrote 
drama  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  which 
has  been  given  at  intervals  from  a 
time  BO  Ear  back  by  the  people  of 
Rothenburg.  If  it  iv  not  known  who 
wrote  it.  if  many  wrote  it.  if 
it  i^  the  more  impressive. 


* 
*        * 


The  historical  play,  we  think,  will 
hold  as  high  a  place  in  the  affections 
of  the  people  in  the  time  to  come  as 
the  miracle  play  did  in  the  middle  . 
And  among  all  American  historical 
plays  none  will  be  greater  or  dearer 
to  the  people  than  the  Pilgrim  Play, 
when  it  gets  itself  born.  B«  <rn  it  is 
sure  to  be.  and  born  in  Plymouth,  a 
people's  play  as  indigenous,  as  true  to 
the  spirit  of  the  men  and  deeds  it 
represents,  as  Freshening  and  vitaliz- 
ing to  sacred  memories  and  great 
traditions,  as  purifying  to  patriotism 
and  stimulating  to  devotion,  as  the 
Andreas  Hofer  play  in  the  Tyrol. 

It  was  as  a  pledge  and  herald  of 
this  Pilgrim  Hay  of  some  sure  to- 
morrow that  the  recent  Plymouth 
festival  had  such  peculiar  interest  to 
some  who  witnessed  it.  The  pro- 
gram brought  before  us  tableaux  of  a 
dozen  or  a  score  of  the  well  known 
periods  and  incidents  of  Pilgrim  life 
and  history.  There  was  a  glimpse  of 
the  early  life  at  Scrooby  and  another 
of  the  life  of  the  Dutch  folk  among 
whom  the  exiles  went;  there  was  the 
sailing  of  the  Speedwell  from  Delft- 
haven,  as  Bradford  touchingly  de- 
scribes it  and  as  the  painters  have 
painted  it:  there  was  the  landing  on 
Plymouth  Rock,  and  before  it  in  elo- 
quent contrast  a  glimpse  of  the  wild 
Indian  life  of  the  forest — a  life  which 
we  must  never  forget  as  always 
closely  surrounding  and  crowding 
upon  the  devoted  little  band;  there 
were  the  Pilgrims  gathering  for  their 
Sundav  meeting  in  the  lo?  fort  on  the 
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hill,  and  there  was  a  glimpse  into  the 
meeting;  there  was  the  John  Alden 
and  Priscilla  picture, — and  there  was 
much  more.  All  these  were  elab- 
orate tableaux,  great  living  pictures, 
into  whose  building  often  went  half  a 
hundred  good  Plymouth  men  and 
women,  half  of  them  people  whose 
fathers  or  mothers  came  over  in  the 
Mayflower  and  whose  names  were 
Alden  or  Brewster  or  something  else. 
Indeed  there  was  one  Alden  episode, 
with  its  scene  laid  in  Duxbury,  in 
which  there  were  a  dozen  or  a  score  of 
actors,  and  every  one,  so  we  were  told, 
an  Alden,  genuine  very  great  grand- 
sons and  granddaughters  of  John  and 
Priscilla.  It  was  most  impressive, 
this  series  of  Pilgrim  pictures,  elab- 
orated with  such  painstaking,  such 
careful  study  of  history,  and  such 
artistic  feeling,  by  the  people  of  Ply- 
mouth— bringing  the  heroic  move- 
ment before  us  with  wondrous  vivid- 
ness and  power.  A  happy  time  the 
actors  seemed  to  have;  and  Ply- 
mouth altogether — whose  young 
people  had  for  weeks  been  turned 
into  critical  and  zealous  antiquarians 
— seemed  happy  in  her  resurrection 
of  the  fathers  and  mothers;  and  all 
the  country  round  about  was  eager, 
sending  its  people  to  the  Pilgrim  pic- 
tures by  hundreds  and  thousands,  so 
that  on  all  the  afternoons  and  even- 
ings the  great  armory  was  thronged 
and  there  were  not  places  enough  for 
those  who  wanted  to  go. 

Best  of  all — to  the  minds  of  those 
who  believe  in  the  Pilgrim  Play  and 


have  prophesied  it  and  yet  do  proph- 
esy— the  men  and  women  who. 
worked  so  hard  to  bring  all  this  about, 
that  so  there  might  be  money  made  to 
build  the  tower  for  the  new  memorial 
church,  are  most  eager  to  do  it  again 
because  they  have  enjoyed  it,  to  do  it 
again  and  do  it  better.  For  the 
actors  are  their  own  best  critics ;  they 
have  learned  something  from  their 
summer's  work,  about  Scrooby  and 
Leyden  and  Bradford  and  Brewster 
and  that  seventeenth  century's  ways; 
and  they  know  they  can  do  it  better 
the  next  time.  "More  historical  the 
next  time,"  we  heard  the  energetic 
woman  say  to  her  neighbor;  and  the 
local  antiquarian  said  the  same  to  his 
friend  at  luncheon  the  day  after. 

More  historical  the  next  time — 
and  more  a  play.  Speech  will  be 
added  by  and  by  and  more  and  more 
to  pantomime  and  picture.  Bradford 
will  be  levied  on,  and  Robinson,  and 
Winslow,  and  Cushman.  Old  music 
will  be  studied.  Longfellow  will  lend 
his  lens,  and  Boughton  will  lend  his. 
The  open  air  may  be  the  theatre. 
This  scholar  will  contribute  his  sug- 
gestion, and  that  Duxbury  farmer  his. 
A  weight  of  feeling  and  opinion  will 
gradually  force  Bradford  to  this  form 
and  fashion,  and  Brewster  to  that. 
There  will  be  honor  in  the  parts  and 
a  fine  emulation  among  the  players; 
and  the  stage  tradition  will  shape  it- 
self. So  the  Plymouth  Play  will 
grow.  And  while  it  grows  another 
play  will  grow  at  Lexington  and 
Concord. 


Down  the  Lam:. 
Down  the  lane,  oh  !  down  the  lane,  in  the 

days  of  long  ago, 
How  the  lilacs,  white  and  purple,    and  the 

hawthorn  used  to  blow  ; 
And    the  dandelions,    hiding  in   the  matted 

velvet  grass, 
Seemed  like  little  pools   of  sunshine,  fit  to 

splash  in  as  you  pass  ! 

Oh,  the  summer  morns  and  evenings,  when 

the  lazy  lowing  cows 
Let    you    dream    your    boyish    davdn. 

while  they  idly  stopped  to  browse  ! 
What  a  low,  mysterious  music    in    the   elm 

trees  overhead  — 
Till  the  oriole  translated,  and  you  knew  just 

what  they  said  ! 

Underneath  the    arch  of  verdure   you  could 

see  the  distant  hills. 
And  the  lake  that  lapped  their   bases,    and 

the  smoking  iron-mills ; 
And  your   dream    perhaps    changed    swiftly 

from  the  bird-song  and  the  sky 
To  the  money-making  city  and  the    boy  of 

by  and  by. 

But  I  know,  the  whole  world  over,  whereso- 
e'er  a  heart  beats  true, 

That  the  man  you  dreamed  of  being  always 
dreams  of  being  you. 

Oh  !  how  glad  he'd  be  to  empty  all  his  gold- 
bags  in  the  lane, 

If  they'd  bring  the  dandelions  and  the  boy- 


heart  back  again  ! 


Outbid. 


Jiioies  Buckham, 


When  Cupid  held  an  auction  sale, 

I  hastened  to  his  mart, 
For  I  had  heard  that  he  would  sell 

The  blue-eyed  Dora's  heart. 

I  brought  a  wealth  of  truest  love, 
The  most  that  I  could  proffer. 

Because,  forsooth,  of  stocks  or  bonds 
I  had  not  one  to  offer. 

When  Cupid  offered  Dora's  heart. 

I  bid  my  whole  heart's  love, 
A  love  that  reached  from  sea  to  sea 

And  to  the  sky  above  : 

And  when  Sir  Cupid  called  for  more, 

I  bid  my  hands  and  life. 
That  should  be  hers  for  servitude 

If  she  became  my  wife. 


Then  Cupid  cried ; 

The  silence  wjs  \u< • 
Until  old  GoldOags  said,  "I  bid 
ocks  and  four  per  cents  !  " 

Then  Cupid  cried,  "  Fair  Dora's  be 
That  ne'er  was  sold  bef- 

anybody  raise  the  bid? 
Will  any  offer  more?  " 

"If  not — ,"  but  Count  Decrepit  rose. 

Infirm,  decayed  and  slim  : 
11  I  bid  my  title  !"  and  her  heart 

Was  there  knocked  down  to  him. 

Well  !  titles  may  be  more  than  love! 

I  shall  not  rant  nor  rail ; 
For  after  all  1  much  prefer 

Some  heart  that's  not  for  sa 

Kllis  Parker  . 


Lii.ith. 
'TIS  said  that  Adam  had  a  fair,  first  flame. 
Kre    he    espoused    the   pure    and    gentle 
Eve  :— 

A   damsel   such  as  Swinburne  might  con- 
ceive, 
Or  she  who  to  the  young  Anchises  came : 
Gold-haired,  round-limbed  —  Lilith  they  call 
her  name  — 
Well-skilled  in  arts  of  love,  and  to  dev 
But   her  charms   faded  and  she  took  her 
leave, 
I'pon  the  advent  of  his  gracious  dame. 
This   is    the    Talmud's  tale,   by    whic: 
know. 
All  wild,  rash  loves  are  fleeting  fofi  I 
Unholy  fires  and  baleful  lights  that  glow 

Across  the  path  of  every  man  tha 
Until  with  bitter  heart  he  turns. —  and  lo  ! 
There  stands  the  matchless  maiden  i 
God  gives. 


Sympathy. 

When  Colin  praises  what  I  write. 
Though  Colin  is  but  rude  of  speech 
And  iacks  the  arts  the  schools  can  teach, 

I  understand  him  quite. 

But  though  I  try  however  much 

To  comprehend  dull  Colin's  blame. 
The  fellow's  not  at  all  the  same  ; — 

He  might  as  well  talk  Dutch. 
Gtorgt  1 
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THE    BUILDING  OF  MINOT'S  LEDGE  LIGHTHOUSE. 

By  Charles  A.  Lawrence. 


THE  erection  of  the  lighthouse 
upon  the  formidable  reef  of 
Minot's  Ledge  stands  as  one  of 
the  most  stupendous  tasks  of  its  kind. 
It  is  the  finest  example  of  a  true  sea- 
rock  lighthouse  in  existence,  its  only 
imitation  being  the  tower  upon 
Spectacle  Reef,  Lake  Huron,  which 
is  very  like  it  in  appearance  and  for 
which  it  served  as  a  model.  Probably 
few  of  those  who  scan  the  noble  pillar 
from  the  decks  of  passing  steamers 
ever  give  a  thought  to  the  method  of 
its  construction,  still  less  to  the  dis- 
heartening obstacles  presented  to  its 
builder.  Similar  in  location  and  out- 
ward appearance  are  several  famous 
lighthouses  in  British  waters,  as  the 
great  Eddystone,  the  Wolf  Rock,  the 
Skerryvore  and  the  Bell  Rock.  But 
the  foundation  rock  in  each  of  these 
cases  is  above  low  water  level  for  a 
considerable  space  of  time,  and  in  at 
least  one  instance  is  above  mean  high 
tide  level,  while  at  Minot's  reef  the 
bed  rock  upon  which  the  circle  of  the 
base  of  the  tower  was  struck  is  for 
most  of  the  year  below  the  level  of  low 
tide. 

The  Cohasset  Rocks,  of  which  the 
Minots  are  a  part,  are  a  series  of  sub- 
merged reefs  lining  the  Massachu- 
setts coast  from  a  point  just  above 
Cohasset  town  down  the  coast  to 
some  distance  beyond  Scituate,  the 
next    neighbor    on    the    south.     Not 


above  four  or  five  miles  in  length,  they 
creep  out  from  the  shore  for  an  aver- 
age distance  of  two  miles;  and  no 
captain  in  his  senses  would  think  of 
crossing  them  by  any  but  the  one  tor- 
tuous channel  which  leads  between 
White  Head  and  the  Glades  into  the 
snug  cove  of  old  Cohasset.  A  cruise 
among  them  in  a  small  boat  is  some- 
times calculated  to  give  one  the 
shivers,  for  they  lie  anywhere  from 
twelve  inches  to  a  fathom  below  the 
surface  and  seem  to  rise  of  a  sudden 
with  the  intent  of  grazing  the  keel 
of  the  unwary  boat.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  oldest  skipper  of  the 
South  Shore  would  care  to  tack 
across  them  in  moderately  rough  sail- 
ing, save  in  the  smallest  and  snuggest 
craft  known  to  ''the  cove,"  and  then  it 
would  be  with  deep  misgivings.  An 
old  mariner  of  North  Scituate,  called 
one  of  the  best  "natural"  navigators 
sailing  out  of  the  harbor,  who  has  fol- 
lowed the  sea  for  the  best  part  of  his 
ninety  years  and  over,  recently 
grounded  his  passenger  sloop  on  one 
of  these  hidden  spines  in  the  middle 
of  a  sunny  August  day,  and  no  one 
thought  of  discounting  his  seaman- 
ship. In  a  stormy  sea  this  hideous 
gridiron  seethes  and  sizzles,  a  boiling 
sheet  of  foam,  from  its  seaward  limit 
to  the  wild  fury  of  surf  that  lashes  the 
beaches  into  furrows.  Well  might 
Boston-bound  mariners  hold  the  place 
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in  abhorrence,  and  the  cunning  of  the 

skilled  engineer  be  early  called  upon 
to  lessen  its  terrors  for  those  who  do 

business  in  the  great  waters. 

The  story  of  the  first  tower,  its  sh<  Hi 
period  of  usefulness  and  its  tragic  end, 
is  a  household  tale  throughout  New 
England;  yet  comparatively  little  that 
has  been  written  about  it  lias  dealt  at 
all  with  the  details  of  its  construction. 
As  a  result  there  has  sprung  up  the 
error  and  injustice  of  the  belief  that 
it  was  a  structure  culpably  inadequate 
to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  de- 
signed. As  a  matter  of  fact,  engi- 
neers of  eminence  believe  that  it 
might  be  standing  to-day  but  for  the 
lack  of  foresight  displayed  by  the 
keeper. 

Capt.  W.  H.  Swift  of  the  United 
States  Engineering  Corps,  strongly 
impressed  by  the  successful  applica- 
tion of  Mitchell's  mooring  screws  to 
the  forcing  of  iron  posts  into  sand  as 
a  framework  for  iron  skeleton  light- 
houses, built  the  first  lighthouse  in  the 
United  States  upon  this  plan,  a  beacon 
at  the  entrance  of  Black  Rock  Har- 
bor, Connecticut.  Following  this 
successful  overture  he  designed  and 
erected  the  first  tower  upon  Minot's 
Ledge.  In  his  official  report  of 
November,    1848,    he    sets    forth    the 

*  This  and  other  pen  and  ink  drawings  are  from  photo- 
graphs by  J.  W.  Black. 
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nothing   da 
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•     *hrec-<juarters 

their 

highest  point  was3j  feetal 

low  water. — and  Upon  the  outer M 

the  one  upon  which  both  tow  • 
been   built,  ther< 

exceeding  twenty-five  feet  in  diame- 
ter exposed  at  <-ne  time,  and  lie 

space   above   thirty.    The   r«>ck 
found    to    be    granite    with 

seams  of  trap  ri^incr  through  it. 

curate      observations      made      from 
Boston    Lighthouse  from  Jum    J  \ 
<  October  27.   1847 
cerning  the  ti  - 

Rise  uf  Hiphest  Tide      ...      14  feet  7  inches. 

Mean  Rise  and  Fall  of  Tides  .  •   4 

"   S|  ring  T1  :<.-s  1 
••    Neap  Tides      v    " 

Eight   holes  driven   into  the 

rock,  to  the  depth  of  rive  feet,  at  the 
points  of  a  regular       I    g  1th  a 

ninth  in  the  centre:  and  in  tin  - 
fixed  the  nine  iron  piles  that  wen 
form   the   skeleton  of  th<  the 

central  one  being  eight  inches  in  di- 
ameter at  the  base  and  six  at  the  ' 
The  outer  ones  were  but  four  anil 
half  inches  at  the  top,  but  all  wer 
the  same  diameter  below  the  surface 
ot   the   rock,    a   uniform    si 
inches.     As    the    n  ck    \ 
while  the  piles  must  all  rise  to  a  uni- 
form height,  their  length  van 
35J  to  385  feet     Sockets 
of  gun  metal  were  keyed  to  the  I 
and  from  these  sprang  smaller  | 
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ZACCHEUS     RICH. 
One    of    the    Model    Builders. 

extending  clear  to  the  lantern.  From 
the  rock  at  the  base,  and  indeed  from 
the  very  bottom  of  the  holes,  the  piles 
slanted  inward  towards  a  common 
centre,  so  that  at  60  feet  above  the 
base  of  the  middle  pile  they  came 
within  the  periphery  of  a  circle  14 
feet  in  diameter;  and  here  a  castiron 
cap  was  bolted  and  keyed.  The 
outer  piles  were  tied  to  the  central 
one  and  to  each  other  by  braces  like 
eight  spokes  of  a  wheel,  and  later  on 
were  braced  by  cross  rods,  two  be- 
tween each  pile,  like  a  huge  letter  X. 
The  first  series  of  horizontal  ties  were 
placed  19  feet  above  the  rock,  the  sec- 
ond 19J  feet  above  the  first,  and  the 
third  8^  feet  below  the  cap.  They 
were  of  3-J,  3,  and  2.\  inch  iron,  re- 
spectively. The  keepers'  house  and 
the  lantern  were  fairly  above  the 
reach  of  the  average  storm  seas;  but 
this  was  not  the  case  with  a  lower 
platform  which  the  overconfident 
keeper  had  built  upon  the  second  se- 
ries of  rods  and  tie  braces,  nor  with 
that  fatal  5^  inch  hawser  which  he 
led  from  the  lantern  deck  out  to  an 
anchorage  50  fathoms  inshore. 

As  this  structure  left  the  hands  of 
the  builders  it  was  thought  to  be  ade- 
quate to  its  mission  of  warning  and  fit 


to  survive  as  severe  storms  as  that 
which  early  wrought  its  ruin,  with  no 
more  than  the  usual  damage  done  by 
a  great  storm  to  even  the  strongest 
of  buildings;  and  there  are  engineers 
who  still  maintain  that  a  similar 
structure  upon  a  larger  scale,  if  built 
upon  these  rocks,  would  defy  the 
storms  of  years.  The  real  defect  of 
the  first  tower  was  insufficient  magni- 
tude. It  was  built  at  a  time  when  ap- 
propriations from  Congress  were  all 
too  small  for  such  gigantic  under- 
takings. Captain  Swift  says  of  the 
structure:  "The  outer  piles  being  in- 
clined toward  the  centre  and  the  piles 
and  braces  being  inflexible,  it  is  clear 
that  so  long  as  the  braces  remain  in 
place  the  piles  cannot  be  withdrawn 
from  the  rock,  for  the  whole  structure 
acts  as  an  immense  lewis;  either  the 
braces  must  be  ruptured  or  the  rock 
itself  must  yield  before  a  pile  can  be 
displaced." 

Well  might  he  feel  confident  of  a 
structure  of  whose  minutest  detail  he 
was  the  parent  and  projector.  The 
bare  drilling  of  the  holes  in  the  bed 
rock  occupied  the  best  of  two  sea- 
sons, and  three  years  were  occupied 
in  preparing  the  rock  for  the  masonry. 
The   tower  was  begun  in    1847   and 
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finished  in  November,  1848.  In  1849 
was  begun  the  process  of  still  further 
strengthening  the  tower  against  vi- 
bration by  the  multiplication  of 
braces  and  rods, — a  work,  alas, 
which  was  never  finished.  The  end 
came,  in  storm  and  fury  and  dark- 
ness; and  the  seas  in  a  gale  still  whoop 
an  echo  of  their  wild  laugh  of  triumph 
from  that  awful  daybreak  of  April  17, 

1851. 

Congress  recognized  the  necessity 
of   immediately    rebuilding,    and    the 


model  constructed,  the  n  anti- 

type of  which  has  proudly  buffi 
the  rtorms  of  over  a   quarter  of  a 
century. 

Captain    Barton   S.   Alexander 
the    engineer   corps 
superintend  the  construction,  and 
the  various  trades  employed  in  the 

old  Col  •'  her  trained 

and  tried  301  Me  upon 

which  the  plan-  were  drawn  was 
daily  constructed,  a  massive  pie 

mahoganv    with    a    top    leveled    and 


'Vlftliflt.Jcl- 


^5^5    ^Lte^^SACHUSETTS 


appropriation  made  at  this  time 
seems  to  have  been  sufficient — a  les- 
son in  economy  learned  at  bitter  cost. 
The  work  was  intrusted  to  the  Topo- 
graphical Bureau,  who  upon  adver- 
tising received  sixteen  proposals,  but 
before  further  progress  was  made,  the 
new  Lighthouse  Board  was  created 
and  the  work  was  referred  to  the  late 
chief  engineer  of  the  United  States. 
General  J.  G.  Totten,  who  brought  to 
it  a  mind  and  heart  equal  to  the  ap- 
parently disheartening  obstacles.  He 
determined  to  build  it  of  stone.  From 
his  design  plans  were   drawn  and   a 


squared  to  a  nicety.     The  building 
the  model  itself  occupied  the  best 

two   winters,   and   the   old    shop    still 
stands  near  the  head  ox  Collar  I 
where  Richard  Bourne  and  Zaccheus 
Rich  toiled  upon  this  important  I 
The  scale  employed  was  one  inch  to 
the  foot,  and  the  model,  which  was 
to  be  seen  in  the  United  Stat   - 
ernment  Building  at  the  Chicago  ex- 
position, is  stone  for  stone  a  counter- 
part of  the  granite  tower  out  in  the 
Atlantic. 

A  lightship  had    in    the    meantime 
done  dutv  as  a  beacon,  and  anec 
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are  told  of  the  superb  Newfoundland 
dog  who  lived  aboard  and  acted  as 
carrier  for  the  news  bundles  thrown 
out  from  passing  vessels.  Crowds 
would  gather  at  steamer  rails  to  wit- 
ness his  fearless  plunge  into  the  sea, 
where  he  would  dart  here  and  there 
until  he  had  his  mouth  so  full  of  news 
that  barking  was  no  longer  possible, 
when  he  would  swim  for  his  floating 
home. 

The  actual  labor  of  building  the 
present  tower  upon  the  ledge  might 
be  likened  to  holding  at  bay  a  wild 
beast  robbed  of  its  prey.  The  action 
of  sea  waves  upon  and  about  hidden 
or  partly  sunken  ledges  will  at  times 
defy  the  judgment  and  skill  of  the 
oldest  sea  dog  afloat.  Ever  varying, 
always  erratic,  a  swell  pouring  over  a 
reef  seems 
animated  by 
a  distinctly 
malign  ant 

power;       and  r: ~-=-~ --''-  -"- 

woe  to  the 
dory  caught 
disabled  in  its 
grasp !  From 
Cape  Ann  to 
Boston,  from 
the  Graves 
to  Cape  Cod, 
at  Thatcher's, 
Straitsmouth, 
Egg  Rock  or 
Minot's,  the 
records  of  the 
sea       rock 


lighthouses  are  dotted  with  overturns 
of  small  craft  of  all  classes  in  the  sim- 
ple attempt  at  landing. 

In  the  face  of  this  malevolent  spirit 
of  unrest,  the  Cohasset  men  sailed 
forth  under  Captain  Alexander  to 
conquest  and  achievement.  The  first 
step  was  to  remove  the  stumps  of  pil- 
ing which  still  adhered  to  the  rock. 
"Three  things,"  said  Captain  Alexan- 
der, "were  necessary,  a  perfectly 
smooth  sea,  a  dead  calm,  and  low 
spring  tides.  This  could  only  occur 
six  times  during  any  one  lunation, 
three  at  full  moon  and  three  at  the 
change." 

A  party  sailed  from  the  cove  and 
under  these  conditions  grappled  for 
the  ruins.  A  Scandinavian  who 
passed  under  the  name  of  Peter  Fox, 
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a  fearless  fellow  and  an  accomplished 

swimmer,  would  locate  the  iron  which 
had  been  carried  into  deeper  water, 
then  diving  with  a  light  tackle  would 
hook  on  to  the  fragment  and  strike 
out  for  the  surface.  In  this  way,  and 
by  wrenching  from  the  rock-bed  those 
fragments  which  still  remained  fixed, 
the  ledge  was  cleared;  and  a  new  iron 
framework  was  inserted  in  the  holes 


the  following  Januar  :rful 

gale  obscured  the  ledge;  and   irben 

the    seas    moderated    :'  that 

the  work  had  shared  the  fate  ol  the 
first  tower.  Even  Captain  Alexan- 
der's dauntless  spirit  nras  shaken.  'J  be 

labor   of   two    SCasOnf 

like  a  toy  house,      "if  tough  wrought 

iron  won't  stand  it."  said  he,  "1  I 
mv  fears  about  a  stone  h  i 
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left  by  the  wrecked  tower,  pile  for 
pile,  all  save  the  central  shaft,  the  cav- 
ity for  which  formed  the  centre  of  the 
base  circle,  and  above  which  the  well 
for  fresh  water  was  afterwards  shaped. 
This  skeleton  frame  was  of  wrought 
iron,  and  was  painted  a  bright  red. 
The  "spider''  which  capped  it  served 


as     a     landing- 


during     the 


subsequent  proceedings. 

The     working     season    was     from 
April    i    to    September    15.     During 


A  boat  load  of  sober  men  rowed 
to  the  scene  of  the  wreck  and  thor- 
oughly inspected  the  work  of  the 
storm,  with  the  happy  result,  as  it 
proved,  of  an  entire  revulsion  of  feel- 
ing. During  the  gale,  a  bark-rigged 
vessel,  the  New  Empire,  loaded  with 
cotton,  had  been  driven  ashore,  and 
lay  in  an  easy  position  near  White 
Head,  the  northern  buttress  oi 
Cohasset  Cove.  At  the  suggestion 
of  Captain  John  Cook,  a  famous  Co- 
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minot's    ledge    lighthouse. 

From  a  photograph  hy   Milton  H.   Reamy,    the  keeper  of   the  light. 


hasset  rigger,  the  party  visited  the 
disabled  craft  and  inquired  whether 
during  the  storm  any  unusual  shock 
had  been  felt.  No  one  had  noticed 
any,  but  as  the  visitors  turned  to  go 
home,  a  sailor  came  to  the  side  and 
claimed    the    contrary,  —  and    at    the 


same  moment  a  pair  of  sharp  eyes  dis- 
covered several  faint  traces  of  red 
upon  the  dark  side  of  the  hull.  The 
evidence  was  weak,  but  undeniable; 
and  when  the  Empire  was  dry-docked 
at  Boston  her  hull  was  found  pierced 
in     several     places,     and     embedded 
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among  her  cotton  bales  were  some 
fragments  of  the  piling. 

Again  was  the  work  taken  up  — 
this  time  to  meet  with  unqualified 
success.  The  rock  was  first  cut  to  a 
succession  of  levels,  determined  by 
its  natural  structure,  that  which  is 
termed  the  zero  being  one  foot  and 
nine  inches  above  the  mean  low  water 
level.  Outside  of  a  diameter  of  thirty 
feet  the  rock  was  found  to  be  too  soft 
to  be  safely  worked,  and  a  circular 
base  of  that  diameter  was  therefore 
agreed  upon.  An  eyewitness  thus 
describes  the  scene: 

"Captain  Alexander  had  con- 
structed two  large,  staunch  row  boats, 
naming  one  Deucalion  and  the  other 
Pyrrha,  —  for  he  was  a  droll  fellow, 
full  of  dry  wit.  The  Deucalion  was 
painted  red,  and  this  was  more  espe- 
cially for  his  own  use,  while  the 
Pyrrha,  a  green  painted  craft,  was  to 
carry  the  men.  We  would  watch  the 
tide  from  the  cove,  and  just  as  soon 
as  the  ebb  had  reached  the  proper 
stage  we  would  start  out  with  it,  and 
at  the  moment  a  square  yard  of  ledge 
was  bare  of  water  out  would  jump  a 
stone  cutter  and  begin  work.  Soon 
another  would  follow,  and  as  fast  as 
they  had  elbow  room  others  still,  until 


>  <£. 


EICHAED    BOURNE. 
One  of  the  Surviving  Builders. 


<  llAitl.i  -    PBA1  I. 
Superintendent  nnflrc  Gnptaia  Ala 

the    rock    would    resemble    a    carcass 
covered  with  a  flock  of  a  The 

high-sounding  names   for  the  b      - 
piqued  the  curiosity  of  the  men  not  a 

little,  until  one  finally  inquired  of 
Captain  Alexander.  'What  on  airth  it 
meant.'  '<  )h.'  replied  lie.  fDeuc 
was  a  giant  who  went  through  Greece 
of  old,  picking  up  stones  and  th- 
ing them  out  of  the  way.  and  Pyrrha 
was  his  wife  who  ate  them.'  —  with 
which  mixed  definition  the  questioner 
was  forced  to  be  content." 

From  the  time  when,  on  Sunday, 
the  first  day  of  July.  1855.  the  stroke 
of  a  hammer  first  rang  out  upon  the 
summer  air.  until  the  rock  was  ready 
to  receive  the  first  cut  stone,  was  near- 
ly three  years  —  years  wrenched  from 
the  sullen  power  of  old  ocean.  New 
dowels  were  inserted  in  the  rock  and 
successfully  carried  to  a  height  of 
nearly  twenty-five  feet,  or  to  where 
the  twelfth  course  of  masonry  was 
afterwards  laid.  And  now  began 
the  real  work. — the  laying  01  the 
courses:  and  this,  executed  in  a  com- 
paratively short  period  of  time, 
proved,  as  has  many  another  noble 
superstructure,  the  value  of  the  long, 
tedious  preparation,  a  task  whose  re- 
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suits  were  destined  to  remain  forever 
unseen.  During  the  year  1855  work 
upon  the  foundation  pit  could  only 
be  performed  one  hundred  and  thirty 
hours;  in  1856,  one  hundred  and 
fifty-seven;  and  in  1857,  in  excavating 
and  in  laying  four  stones,  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  hours  and  twenty-one 
minutes,  the  remainder  of  these  years 
to  be  relinquished  to  the  savage  sea! 
During  1858  a  small  gain  was  made, 
when  the  last  of  the  cutting  and  the 
laying  of  six  courses  of  stone  was  ac- 
complished in  two  hundred  and  eight 
hours.  It  was  important  that  none 
but  the  best  of  granite  should  be  em- 
ployed, and  samples  from  many 
localities  were  submitted  to  the 
severest  tests.  Of  stone  taken  from 
Rockport,  Cohasset  and  Quincy,  that 
of  the  last-named  place  was  proven  to 
be  "finest  of  grain,  toughest,  and 
clearest  of  sap." 

Visitors  to  Cohasset  invariably  wish 
to  visit  Government  Island,  which 
seems  scarcely  an  island  at  all,  so  nar- 
row is  the  deep,  rocky  tide-way  which 
separates  it  from  the  main  land. 
Upon  a  level  spot  at  the  northern 
shore  are  two  circular  pavements  of 
granite,  as  level  as  a  ball  room  floor, 
grass-grown  and  soil-covered  at  the 
edges,   but   exquisitely  laid.     It   was 


here  that  the  tower  for  Minot's  Ledge 
was  first  constructed.  Stone  sheds 
were  erected;  and  for  many  months 
the  island  presented  a  busy  scene. 
From  many  Cohasset  homes  a  later 
generation  can  look  out  to  the  distant 
tower  that  dots  the  ocean  beyond  the 
Glades,  or  to  the  nearer  heights  of 
Government  Island,  with  honest  pride 
in  the  craft  of  hands  which  have  now, 
most  of  them,  forever  laid  the  tools 
aside.  Cohasset  will  not  soon  forget 
them;  and  their  names  deserve  to  be 
blazoned  beside  those  who  have  stood 
between  their  country  and  her  foe,  for 
their  work  is  enduring  and  multiplies 
in  blessing  as  the  years  go  by. 

There  was  Captain  John  Cook,  a 
famous  rigger  of  the  days  when 
seventy  sail  went  out  of  Cohasset  and 
Scituate,  whose  ability  with  a  rope 
and  block  was  something  marvelous. 
He  died  only  this  last  summer.  He 
made  the  model  for  the  derrick  which 
was  used  in  raising  the  stones  in  the 
lighthouse.  A  prize  was  offered  for 
the  most  practical  plan  for  this  der- 
rick, and  his  was  accepted.  The 
massive  granite  blocks  were  teamed 
to  the  cutters  by  Clark  Cutting,  un- 
assisted save  by  his  sturdy  oxen.  It 
is  said  he  never  had  occasion  to  shift 
a  stone  twice. 


THE    LIGHT    KEEPERS'    HOMES. 
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Captain  Nicholas  Tower,  —  a  proud 
old  Cohasset  name,  that  of  Tower!— 
one  of  a  family  of  noted  skippers,  cap- 
tained the  first  vessels  used  to  carry 
the  finished  stones  out  to  the  ledge. 
Howland  Studley  and  Elijah  Pratt  are 
remembered  as  men  of  cool  judgment 
and  skilled  hand;  while  of  the  many 
others  employed,  none  could  have  felt 
their  responsibility  more  keenly  than 
Wesley  P.  Dutton  and  George  Reed, 
the  latter  of  Quincy,  who  superin- 
tended the  selection  of  the  stone. 

Not  the  smallest  detail  of  prepara- 
tion escaped  the  watchful  eye  of  Cap- 
tain Alexander;  and  down  to  the  very 
pulley-blocks  of  the  derricks,  with 
their  specially  forged  straps,  every- 
thing was  constructed  with  a  view  to 
prevent  the  slightest  mishap.  These 
derricks  were  the  pride  of  the  spar- 
maker's  art;  and  the  perfect-running, 
flawless  pulley-blocks  of  lignum  vita? 
were  from  the  careful  hands  of  Rich- 
ard Bourne,  one  of  the  model  build- 
ers, who  first  laid  out  the  circumfer- 


ence of  the  ground-plot  at  the  U 
Mr.  Bourne,  now  a  resident  of  Clin- 
ton.   Mass     is   still   hale  and   hearty, 
and    enjoys    with    a    keen    relish    I 
recollection   of   this   splendid   un 
taking  of  his  native  town. 

The  Quincy  cutter-  avowed  that 
such  chiseling  had  never  left  the  hand 
of  man:  and  a  closer  look  into  the 
manner  of  joining  the  t«  >wer  will  pi 
that  the  need  was 'of  the  first  order. 
The  first  few  courses  bear  no  sem- 
blance to  regular  masonry.  The 
lines  of  junction  formed  by  the  juxta- 
position of  the  various  rock-levels 
trace  out  the  most  erratic  curvings 
and  suggest  a  snarl  oi  wire  loosely 
confined  within  a  circle.  As  the 
courses  grew,  however,  clearing  first 
one  and  then  another  oi  the  points  oi 
rock,  they  began  to  take  shape  and  to 
admit  of  a  radial  arrangement,  until, 
reaching  the  third,  the  last  of  the  bed 
rock  was  covered,  and  the  courses 
proceeded  with  regularity  and  greater 
speed.     When    it    is    considered    that 
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each  stone  must  be  cut  to  fit  its  neigh- 
bors above,  below  and  at  either  side, 
and  exactly  conform  to  the  next  inner 
row  upon  the  same  level;  that  eight 
iron  piles,  tapering  as  they  ascended, 
must  be  allowed  for  in  certain  of  the 
stones;  and  that  those  of  the  inner- 
most row,  the  ends  of  the  eight  great 
"headers,"  must  be  finished  each  as  a 
fragment  of  the  bore  of  the  well  that 
drills  its  way  from  the  first  floor  nearly 
to  the  bed  rock,  it  will  be  seen  that 
nothing  short  of 
perfect  cutting  and 
flawless  joining 
could  be  tolerated. 
Each  stone  was  se- 
cured to  the  course 
under  it  by  two  or 
more  bolts  or  dow- 
els of  three-inch 
gun-metal,  that  ma- 
terial having  been 
selected  from  a  va- 
riety  of  metals 
which  had  received 
an  under-water  test 
of  more  than  a  year. 
The  hole  in  the  un- 
dermost stone  was 
drilled  flaring  at  the 
bottom,  and  the  bolt, 
its  end  split  into 
two  tiny  clefts,  was 
spread  and  clinched 
when  driven  home. 
Strap-iron  inserted 
between  the  courses 
keptthe  stones  apart 
sufficiently    for    the 


As  the  hammers  clinked  ashore,  the 
busy  chisels  were  slowly  reducing  the 
ledge  to  a  condition  to  receive  the 
fitted  stones;  but  the  progress  out  at 
sea  was  of  necessity  tedious  and  pro- 
tracted. "Frequently,"  says  Captain 
Alexander,  "one  or  the  other  of  the 
conditions  would  fail,  and  there  were 
at  times  months,  even  in  summer, 
when  we  could  not  land  there  at  all." 
But  once  well  above  the  hungry 
water,  the  difficulties  of  the  task  were 
lessened,  and  the 
last  26  courses  were 
laid  in  377  hours 
during  the  year 
1859. 

Captain  Cook 
loved  his  joke,  and 
upon  one  occasion, 
while  in  charge  of 
the  men  at  the 
ledge,  he  solemnly 
inquired  of  a  recent 
comer,  a  lank  strip- 
ling from  Vermont, 
"Can      you      swim, 


sir 


?» 


I    can- 
do   you 


CAPTAIN   COOK,    THE   FAMOUS   COHASSET 
RIGGER. 


flowing    in 


of 
Portland  cement,  which  becomes  al- 
most literally  a  part  of  the  solid  stone. 
Each  stone  is  dovetailed  to  those  upon 
either  side.  This  process  holds  good 
up  to  the  twenty-third  course,  which, 
forty-four  feet  above  the  rock,  serves 
as  the  first  course  of  the  "shell"  or 
hollowportion containing  the  keepers' 
rooms.  Here  each  course  is  "joggled" 
by  a  middle  annulus  to  the  course 
which  it  rests  on.  At  the  top  the  in- 
terior is  arched  over,  and  upon  the  out- 
side the  top  course  flares  outward  in 
a  severely  plain  but  shapely  cornice. 


"No,    sir, 
not.     Why 
ask?" 

The  mischievous 
skipper  looked  ner- 
vously around  and 
replied:  "Well,  if 
Captain  Alexander 
knew  you  were  at 
work  here  and  un- 
able to  swim,  I  — 
little  afraid  he  might 
Now,   just   you   strap 


I  should  be  a 

discharge   ye. 

one  of  these  life  preservers  on  to  you, 

and  if  you  get  washed  off  we'll  pick 

you  up." 

A  number  of  the  clumsy  old  "hour- 
glass" style  of  life  preservers  were  ly- 
ing upon  the  deck  of  the  schooner 
which  attended  the  cutters,  and 
throughout  part  of  one  day  the  luck- 
less youth  labored  with  his  ungainly 
incubus  strapped,  bustle-fashion,  to 
his  back.  Presently  some  one  an- 
nounced, "Red  boat  coming";  and 
what    excuse    the    master    joker    ad- 
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vanced  for  the  removal  of  the  bustle, 
or  how  the  young  man  settled  with 
him  ashore,  is  not  stated. 

The  work  was  photographed  in 
various  stages  by  James  Wallace 
Black,  of  Boston,  then  of  the  firm  of 
Whipple  and  Black,  who  till  a  very 
recent  time  was  still  busy  with  his 
cameras,  a  veteran  of  his  art,  at  333 
Washington  Street.  He  has  just 
passed  on  to  join  the  silent  majority. 
He  wrote: 

"The  photographs  were  made  at  the 
instance  of  Captain  Alexander,  who, 
let  me  say,  was  an  agreeable  gentle- 
man of  the  old  school.  It  was  one  of 
the  great  works  of  his  life,  and  he  was 
absorbed  in  it.  It  was  but  a  short 
time  that  the  men  could  work  even  at 
the  lowest  tides,  and  the  difficulty  of 
making  the  photographs  was  very 
great,  it  being  done  in  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  art,  long  before  the  present 
quick  dry  process  came  about,  and 
when  we  had  to  take  our  materials  to 
prepare  plates  upon  the  spot,  as  well 
as  to  fix,  wash  and  preserve  them 
from  injury  when  done.  This  was  no 
easy  task  in  a  tossing  boat;  but  we 
had  plenty  of  help, — though  even 
this  did  not  make  it  inviting  to  stand 
on  slippery  rocks  trying  to  steady  the 
camera  while  making  the  exposures. 
We  had  to  work  lively,  as  our  time 
was  measured  by  minutes,  and  the 
uncertainty  of  the  work  in  those  days 
can  only  be  realized  by  the  older  men 
of  the  profession.  But  for  the  time 
they  were  quite  good  pictures,  and  as 
I  did  all  the  work  I  may  be  pardoned 
for  feeling  a  pride  in  them." 

Each  stone  having  been  approved, 
and  the  courses  actually  laid  upon  the 
island,  the  work  at  the  ledge  was  sim- 
ply a  repetition,  although  the  condi- 
tions out  upon  the  bosom  of  the 
heaving  Atlantic  must  have  given  a 
rare  zest  to  the  undertaking,  not  to  be 
found  ashore.  The  shaft  is  purely  a 
frustum  of  a  cone,  the  useless  tree 
shape  at  the  base  being  discarded. 

Like  a  page  of  fiction  runs  the 
anecdote  of  one  Noyes,  who  was 
employed    upon    both    the    iron    and 


granite  towers.  Owing  to  some 
petty  official  friction  he  ceased  work 
and  for  a  time  disappeared.  During 
the  Rebellion  a  fine  clipper  ship,  the 
Golden  Fleece,  with  Cohasset  men 
aboard  of  her,  fell  a  prey  to  the 
marauding  Alabama.  As  the  men 
filed  aboard  their  conqueror,  one 
glanced  up  the  side,  and  there,  lean- 
ing over  the  poop  rail,  in  the  uniform 
of  a  Confederate  naval  officer,  was 
the  renegade  Noyes. 

The  tower  was  finished  September 
15,  i860,  just  in  time  for  the  autumnal 
fury  of  the  Atlantic  to  accord  a  full 
test  to  its  right  of  existence.  The 
total  cost  was  about  $300,000.  Of 
rough  stone  there  was  used  3,514 
tons,  of  hammered  stone  2,367  tons, 
and  from  this  amount  were  produced 
1,079  separate  blocks.  The  first  cut 
stone  was  laid  July  9,  1857,  and  the 
lowest  block  July  11,  1858.  The  en- 
tire time  consumed  was  1,102  hours, 
21  minutes. 

The  dimensions  are  not  realized 
from  a  distant  view  of  the  tower. 
From  the  lowest  stone  to  the  top  of 
the  pinnacle  is  114  feet,  1  inch.  The 
height  of  the  focal  plane  above  the 
lowest  point  is  96  feet,  1  inch,  and 
above  mean  high  water  mark,  84  feet, 
7  inches.  The  diameter  of  the  first 
full  course,  the  third  from  the  bottom, 
is  30  feet,  and  that  forming  the  granite 
floor,  or  the  top  of  the  twenty-second, 
is  23  feet,  6  inches.  Its  completion 
must  have  seemed  to  the  builders  like 
the  finishing  touch  to  a  pedestal,  for 
such  it  was,  to  the  lighter  yet  no  less 
important  work  which  grew,  course 
by  course,  above  it.  The  lantern 
parapet  rises  four  courses  above  the 
cornice  of  the  tower  proper,  and  is 
crowned  by  the  lantern  itself,  strapped 
and  bolted  to  the  unyielding  stone. 
High  guards  of  iron  railing  encircle 
both  the  cornice  and  the  parapet,  and 
from  this  dizzy  height  the  curving 
outlines  of  the  awful  reefs  can  be 
traced  for  many  a  fathom. 

What  an  ocean  graveyard  is 
guarded  by  the  gray  old  tower,  its 
foot  streaked  slimy  and  green  with  the 
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washings  of  the  tides!  The  stanch 
pilot  boat  Lawlor  has  within  the  past 
twelvemonth  added  her  bones  to  the 
bleaching  skeletons  of  oak  which 
strew  the  bottom  between  the  Minot's 
and  the  dreaded  Harding's,  —  "some- 
where within  two  or  three  miles,"  says 
her  survivor;  and  about  the  same 
"somewhere"  from  the  light,  perhaps 
nearer,  the  Allentown  went  down  in 
the  blizzard  of  1888,  a  fine  iron 
steamer  sinking  with  all  on  board. 
It  is  said  that  in  one  spot  the  ledge 
runs  evenly  but  a  few  feet  below  the 
surface  for  several  fathoms,  parallel 
with  the  shore,  with  its  outer  wall  a 
sheer  drop  of  nine  fathoms! 

The  keepers  and  their  monotonous 
life  have  been  thoroughly  introduced 
to  a  public  which  has  only  of  late 
begun  to  remember  the  pride  with 
which  this  noble  triumph  of  peace  was 
at  the  time  received. 

The  day  of  the  cornerstone  oration, 
with  no  less  a  personage  than  Edward 
Everett  for  orator  of  the  day.  still 
lives,  a  vivid  memory  in  the  minds  of 
the  people  of  the  South  Shore. 

The  powerful  light  of  the  second 
order  has  for  more  than  thirty  years 


sent  its  aj  >ut  upon  the 

ugly  expanse  of  black  ocean  which 
nightly  encircles  the  tower  wit': 
vast  cold  plain.     But  <  A  lat 
has  conn-  over  the  staid  old  sentinel. 
Weary  with  hi>  quarter-century  •. 
has    he   given    up   the   struggle 
tossed  his  superb  torch  hissing 
the  restless  waters  that  chafe  his  I 
There    is    black    darkness    np"n    the 
ledge,   although    the    -      -    Beck   the 
very    horizon    and    the    shore    lig    ts 
twinkle    in    radiant    perspective    from 
Cohasset  to  Strawberry   Hill,  and  the 
unquenchable   fire   oi    Boston    Light 
sears  a  pathway  oi  shriveled  sflvt 
its     powerful     beam     wheels     slowly 
around  in  its  faithful  circ".  .      But,  ah! 
—  from  the  blackness  above  the  dr 
Minot's  there  leaps,  bursts,  a  mighty 
outpouring     of     light!      It      qui1.      - 
throbs,    and   is    gone.        A    space 
darkness  —  and  again  the  unbearable 
flash. — once,     twice,     four     times. — 
and   again    darkness,    and   a   tremen- 
dous   relay    of    power.     Then  —  one. 
two,  three — and  the  number  oi  the 
Minot's  station  has  been  spelled 
in  splendid  telegraphy  upon  the  ebon 
scroll  of  night. 


THE    REDEMPTIONERS. 


By  Lewis  R.  Harley,  Ph.  D. 


LABOR  in  early  Pennsylvania  was 
not  performed  as  it  is  now,  by 
paid  wage  earners,  but  for  the 
most  part  by  persons  in  bondage. 
These  included  two  classes,  slaves  and 
indentured  servants  or  redemption- 
ers.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  slavery  existed  in 
some  form  in  nearly  every  one  of  the 
colonies.  The  economic  conditions 
of  the  North  prevented  the  growth  of 
the  slave  system;  it  therefore  became 
unpopular  and  was  abolished.  Many 
of  the  white  inhabitants  of  Pennsyl- 
vania were  also  in  a  condition  much 
like  that  of  slavery,  except  in  the 
length  of  its  duration.  Many  labor- 
ers, artisans  and  tradesmen  belonged 
to  this  class  of  indentured  servants  or 
redemptioners.  These  laborers  were 
recruited  from  two  principal  sources, 
—first,  those  who  fell  into  the  condi- 
tion on  account  of  poverty  and  mis- 
fortune, and,  secondly,  those  immi- 
grants who  paid  for  their  passage 
from  Europe  by  agreeing  to  allow 
themselves  to  be  sold  by  the  ship- 
master for  a  number  of  years  after 
their  arrival  in  this  country. 

As  in  olden  times  the  debtor  with- 
out means  was  sold  for  a  certain  time 
to  cancel  his  debt,  so  the  criminal  who 
could  not  pay  his  fine  was  sold  for  as 
long  a  time  as  was  necessary  to  obtain 
its  amount;  and  often  the  paupers 
from  the  workhouses  were  sold  to  pay 
their  expenses.  The  Directors  of  the 
Poor  in  Philadelphia  were  empow- 
ered by  law  to  bind  out  men  and 
women  from  the  poorhouse  for  a  term 
not^  exceeding  three  years,  to  pay  for 
their  expense,  and  such  persons  were 
offered  to  purchasers  through  the 
columns  of  the  newspapers.  The 
custom  of  selling  for  a  period  of  ser- 
vice criminals  who  had  been  confined 
and  were   unable  to   pay  their  fines 


arose  from  the  poor  jail  facilities  of 
the  country  and  the  reluctance  of  the 
early  settlers  to  pay  jail  expenses.  A 
man  in  Lancaster  County  stole  £14 
7s.;  he  was  whipped  with  twenty-one 
lashes,  and  was  then  sold  to  a  farmer 
for  a  term  of  six  years  for  £16.  The 
early  records  of  Chester  and  Mont- 
gomery counties  are  full  of  instances 
of  freemen  being  sold  into  servitude  as 
punishment  for  offenses.  A  man  was 
sold  for  a  period  of  eight  years  for 
stealing  fourteen  deerskins.  Another 
man  was  sold  for  three  years  for  his 
jail  fees.  Prisoners  often  begged  to 
be  sold  as  servants  rather  than  con- 
tinue in  jail.  A  law  passed  in  Penn- 
sylvania in  1705  provided  that  if  no 
sufficient  estate  be  found,  the  debtor 
shall  make  satisfaction  by  servitude 
not  exceeding  seven  years,  if  a  single 
person  and  under  the  age  of  fifty- 
three;  or  five  years,  if  a  married  man 
and  under  forty-six. 

The  largest  number  of  indentured 
servants  were  those  called  redemp- 
tioners, because  they  redeemed  the 
payment  of  their  passage  to  America 
by  service  to  the  person  to  whom  they 
were  sold.  The  usual  price  paid  for 
redemptioners  for  three  years'  service 
was  twenty-one  pounds,  one  shilling 
and  six  pence.  When  his  time  had 
expired,  a  man  was  entitled  to  receive 
two  suits  of  clothes,  a  grubbing  hoe,  a 
weeding  hoe  and  a  new  axe.  Chil- 
dren sold  for  from  eight  to  ten  pounds, 
and  their  masters  were  required  to  see 
that  they  were  taught  to  read  and 
write  and  had  at  least  one  quarter's 
schooling.  Free  labor  at  that  time 
ranged  from  ten  to  twenty  pounds  a 
year.  The  discrepancy  in  the  value 
of  the  service  of  the  redemptioners 
arose  from  the  fact  that  they  had  to  be 
fed  and  clothed,  and  their  labor  was 
less  efficient  than  that  of  free  persons. 
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The  colonial  papers  were  filled  with 
advertisements  containing  rewards  for 
the  capture  and  return  of  runaway 
servants.  The  law  empowered  the 
master  to  chastise  the  runaway  ser- 
vant, and  the  unpleasant  position  held 
by  the  redemptioners  induced  many  of 
them  to  enter  the  army.  Necessity 
for  soldiers  led  the  government  to  pass 
a  law  releasing  all  from  further  bond- 
age who  would  enlist  in  the  service  of 
their  country.  Many  availed  them- 
selves of  this  privilege  and  became  dis- 
tinguished for  bravery  in  the  "colonial 
wars.  The  laws  affecting  indentured 
servants  differed  entirely  from  the 
rude  slave  code.  The  slave  code  held 
the  negroes  in  subjection  by  dread  and 
terror;  but  as  the  redemptioners  lived 
in  the  hope  of  an  early  emancipation, 
the  laws  had  no  such  terrors  over 
them.  It  required  the  presence  of  a 
justice  of  the  peace  to  assign  a  re- 
demptioner  from  one  master  to  an- 
other, and  they  were  under  full  pro- 
tection of  the  civil  code. 

The  largest  element  of  white  bond- 
age, as  of  negro  slavery,  came  to 
Pennsylvania  from  abroad.  Immi- 
grant vessels  were  constantly  arriving 
with  redemptioners.  Immigration  to 
Pennsylvania  during  colonial  times 
was  of  much  larger  proportions  than 
that  to  any  other  colony.  Eight  ves- 
sels filled  with  immigrants  arrived 
from  Ireland  in  one  week,  and  twenty- 
five  vessels  arrived  from  Germany  in 
three  months.  Although  Pennsyl- 
vania was  one  of  the  last  colonies  to 
be  founded,  its  rapid  growth  in  popu- 
lation was  a  matter  of  astonishment. 
Most  of  the  bound  servants  from  Brit- 
ish ports  were  Irish,  although  Scotch, 
Welsh  and  English  were  also  repre- 
sented. Vessels  with  redemptioners 
also  came  from  Dublin,  Belfast  and 
other  seaports  of  Ireland.  The  ves- 
sels from  Rotterdam  and  other  Dutch 
ports  generally  brought  no  Holland- 
ers, but  Germans  from  the  south  of 
Germany.  Many  of  the  Philadelphia 
papers  contained  advertisements  like 
the  following: 

"Just  arrived  in  the  ship  Sally  from 


Amsterdam,  a  number  of  German 
men,  women  and  children  redemp- 
tioners. Their  tiin< \t  \s  i  1 1  be  disposed 
of  on  reasonable  terms  by  the  Captain 

On     board,    lying    near     I 
wharf." 

One  in  the  Pennsylvania  Mcssm. 
April   4.    1 77G.   oflrei 
young  girl  and  maid  servant, 
and    health\:     no    fault.     She    is 
qualified     for     the     service     now     de- 
manded.    Five  ; '  The 
same  paper,  on  January  18,  1777 

tains  the  following  notice: 

■'  jcrmans  —  w<  1  offering 

fifty     Germans     just     arrived  — 1<  1 
-ecu  at  the  Golden  Swan,  kept  by  the 
widow      Kreider.     The     lot     inch: 

schoolmasters,  artisans,  peasants, 
boys  and  girls  of  various  ages,  all  to 

serve  for  payment  of  parage." 

As  late  as  September,  1786,  the 

lowing  advertisement  appeared  in  the 

Pittsburg  Gazette:  "'1 

ready  money  only.)  A  German  wom- 
an servant.  She  has  near  three 
years  to  serve,  is  well  qualified  for  all 
household  work;  would  recommend 
her  to  her  own  country  people,  partic- 
ularly, as  her  present  master  has  found 
great  inconvenience  from  his  no*. 
ing  acquainted  with  their  manner-. 
customs  and  languag  r  further 

particulars  inquire  at  Mr.  Ormsby's 
in  Pittsburg." 

The  indentured  servants  were  not 
always  mere  laborers.  The  advertised 
lists  included  men  of  almost  all  trades 
—  millers,  butchers,  weavers,  black- 
smiths, brickmakers.  carpenters,  join- 
ers, hatters,  tailors,  shoemakers,  sad- 
dlers, tanners  and  even  barber  sur- 
geons. Governor  Thomas,  in  1 741 . 
reported  to  the  English  government 
that  it  was  from  this  fact  that  Pennsyl- 
vania was  enabled  to  conduct  many 
species  of  manufactures  at  a  cheap 
rate;  and  the  mother  country  feared 
that  it  would  interfere  with  English 
trade.  It  seems  rather  strange  that 
schoolmasters  should  be  offered  for 
sale  in  the  market.  One  would  think 
that  they  would  have  been  eagerly 
sought  for:   on  the  contrary,  they  ap- 
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pear  to  have  been  a  drug,  as  is  shown 
by  D.  von  Biilow  in  a  book  published 
in  Berlin,  in  1797.     He  says: 

"It  is  easy  to  sell  the  farmers,  but 
there  are  often  men  whom  it  is  not  so 
easy  to  dispose  of,  namely,  officers 
and  scholars.  I  have  seen  a  Russian 
captain  offered  for  sale  eight  days,  and 
not  a  bid  made.  He  had  absolutely 
no  market  value.  The  captain  of  the 
ship  then  had  him  walked  about  the 
town  to  show,  but  in  vain.  After 
waiting  several  weeks,  he  was  finally 
sold  at  a  ridiculously  low  price  as  a 
village  schoolmaster." 

Pastor  Kunz  of  Philadelphia  men- 
tions the  fact,  in  1773,  that  he  was  be- 
ginning to  economize  in  order  to  get 
together  twenty  pounds,  as  he  wanted 
to  buy  a  German  student  for  a 
teacher. 

There  were  several  reasons  why 
Germany  and  Ireland  should  be  the 
two  chief  sources  from  which  these 
servants  were  drawn.  In  Ireland  the 
economic  and  religious  conditions  in 
the  eighteenth  century  were  the  sad- 
dest in  all  the  history  of  that  country. 
In  Germany  a  long  series  of  religious 
wars  had  left  the  population  in  a  dis- 
tressed condition.  Even  to  this  day 
the  effects  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War 
upon  Germany  are  not  effaced.  Car- 
lyle  writes:  "The  whole  land  had 
been  tortured,  torn  to  pieces,  wrecked 
and  brayed  as  in  a  mortar."  These 
conditions  were  the  cause  of  a  great 
amount  of  emigration ;  but  the  stream 
was  increased  by  the  policy  of  our 
government  to  obtain  colonists. 
William  Penn  was  widely  known  in 
Holland  and  Germany.  His  mother 
was  of  Dutch  ancestry,  and  Penn  had 
visited  these  countries  on  missionary 
tours.  A  great  many  of  his  tracts 
were  printed  in  the  Dutch  and  Ger- 
man languages  and  scattered  through 
Holland  and  Germany.  A  knowl- 
edge of  Penn's  colony  was  soon 
spread  through  Germany  and  pro- 
duced a  great  impression.  The  Eng- 
lish government  also  invited  sufferers 
from  the  Palatinate  to  take  up  lands 
in  America. 


In  J 738,  General  Waldo  wanted  set- 
tlers for  his  grant  in  Maine,  and  he 
visited  Germany  and  Spread  circulars 

through  the  country  filled  nrith  gl 
ing  descriptioni  of  the  new  1 
He  appointed  an  agent  11; 
in  the  Palatinate,  who  flooded  toe 

giofl     with     information     concerning 

America.    Massachusetts  all 

attempts  to  indi;  nan     J'r< 

tants  to  settle  in  Maine  as  a  meai. 
defense  against  the  (  anadians  in  time 
of  war.     A   central   office  *ab- 

lished  at  Frankfort,  and  the  usual  - 
tem   of  issuing   pamphlets   wa^ 
lowed.     John  Dick  of  Rotterdam  also 
had   an   agency   to   induce   settlers  to 
take    up    lands    in    N  A 

jealousy   sprang   np   between    Maine 
and    Nova    Scotia:     and    the    tide    of 
German    immigration    wa>    thus    di- 
verted south  to  Pennsylvania. 
The  steady   stream  of  immigra- 

led  sea  captains  to  abuse  their  privi- 
leges, and  for  the  love  of  gain  they  in- 
flicted some  of  the  severest  cn» 

upon  their  passengers.  It  was  soon 
found  that  the  business  of 
passengers  was  more  profitable  than 
the  freight  traffic,  and  the  inmates  of 
the  vessels  were  lodged  together  like 
herring.  The  ships  were  so  crowded 
that  many  were  kept  on  deck:  and  as 
they  often  sailed  southward  into  a 
hotter  climate,  thousands  became  sick 
and  died.  It  is  recorded  that  in  one 
year  alone  no  less  than  two  thousand 
were  buried  in  the  seas  and  at  Phila- 
delphia. The  most  barbarous  of 
these  sea  captains  was  John  Stead- 
man,  who  had  bought  a  license  from 
the  magistrates  of  Rotterdam  provid- 
ing that  no  captain  or  merchant  could 
load  any  passengers  so  long  as  he  had 
not  two  thousand  loaded  on  his  ves- 
sels. By  the  terms  of  this  license. 
Steadman  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  the 
traffic  for  a  number  of  years.  The 
immigrants  suffered  untold  hardships, 
not  only  on  the  seas,  but  by  the  griev- 
ances and  burdens  which  the  avari- 
cious Steadman  heaped  upon  them 
after  they  landed  at  our  ports.  Many 
had  paid  their  passage  before  leaving 
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Rotterdam;  but  Steadman  would  not 
credit  it,  and  a  sum  of  money  was 
again  exacted  from  them  on  reaching 
this  country.  The  thousands  who 
died  on  the  way  made  it  all  the  more 
profitable  for  Steadman,  for  they  had 
been  bound  together  by  a  contract 
that  the  living  should  pay  for  the  pas- 
sage of  the  dead.  The  baggage  of 
the  redemptioners  was  all  left  behind 
to  be  brought  over  in  freight  vessels; 
but  when  their  effects  reached  here,  it 
was  a  frequent  occurrence  to  find 
chests  and  trunks  broken  open  and 
the  contents  stolen. 

The  greatest  influence  on  the 
stream  of  redemptioners  was  the  sys- 
tem of  agents,  importers  and  brokers, 
who  made  their  living  out  of  the  trade 
in  bound  servants.  These  agencies 
existed  both  in  Philadelphia  and  in 
European  cities.  Other  dealers  called 
"Newlanders"  or  "soul  drivers"  went 
to  Germany  and  Ireland  and  pictured 
America  as  a  land  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey,  thus  inducing  many  to 
emigrate.  The  redemptioners  were 
sold  in  Philadelphia,  and  often  were 
peddled  through  the  surrounding 
country.  In  Rotterdam  some  of  the 
wealthiest  citizens  were  engaged  in 
this  Pennsylvania  trade;  and  so  lucra- 
tive was  the  traffic  that  multitudes  of 
vessels  were  engaged  in  it.  A  great 
rivalry  in  this  trade  grew  up  between 
Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam,  and  run- 
ners were  engaged  to  watch  the  ar- 
rival of  emigrants.  The  runners  re- 
ceived a  fee  for  each  redemptioner 
whom  they  secured.  The  rivalry  be- 
came so  great  that  they  watched  all 
the  routes  to  the  sea  coast,  and  deal- 
ers carried  on  a  house-to-house  solici- 
tation through  Germany.  Great  evils 
resulted  from  this,  as  many  people 
were  overpersuaded  to  leave  their 
homes. 

Dr.  Henry  Melchior  Muhlenberg, 
pastor  of  the  Trappe  Lutheran  church, 
wrote  that  during  the  autumn  of  1749 
twenty-five  ships  brought  7,049  re- 
demptioners to  Philadelphia,  besides 


several  thousand  who  perished  on  the 
way  from  want  of  air  and  nourish- 
ment. The  following  numbers  indi- 
cate a  partial  list  of  redemptioners 
landed  at  Philadelphia  during  the 
autumn  of  1749: 


August  24     . 

240 

August  30     . 

500 

September  2 

34o 

September  9 

400 

September  11 

299 

September  14 

333 

September  15 

93o 

September  19 

372 

September  25 

240 

September  26 

840 

September  27 

206 

September  28 

242 

October  2     . 

249 

October  7 

450 

October  10   . 

250 

October  17   . 

480 

Total 


6.371 


The  extreme  sufferings  of  the  re- 
demptioners led  Christopher  Sauer, 
the  Germantown  printer,  to  address  a 
letter  to  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania, 
March  15,  1755,  describing  their  piti- 
able condition,  as  well  as  the  cruelties 
of  Steadman.  Sauer  felt  responsible 
in  a  certain  degree  for  the  sufferings 
of  the  redemptioners,  as  it  was 
through  his  influence  that  many  of 
them  came  to  America.  He  peti- 
tioned the  legislature,  and  a  law  was 
passed  for  their  relief;  but  it  was 
never  executed.  Sauer  also  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  magistrates  of  Rotterdam, 
and  the  monopoly  was  taken  from 
Steadman.  The  people  of  Philadel- 
phia and  Germantown  sent  numerous 
petitions  to  the  legislature,  but  all  in 
vain;  and  the  redemptioners  obtained 
no  relief  until  1764,  when  the  German 
Society  of  Philadelphia  was  organized 
to  alleviate  their  sufferings.  The  re- 
demption system  was  demoralizing  to 
Germany  and  America  alike,  and  the 
best  men  of  both  countries  vigorously 
opposed  it.  After  intense  opposition 
for  many  years,  the  stream  of  redemp- 
tioners into  Pennsylvania  ceased  in 
1831. 
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Edited  by  Edmund  J .   Carpenter, 


HE  intensity  of  the 
American  spirit  is  ap- 
preciated only  by  those 
who  have  witnessed  for 
themselves  some  great 
popular  uprising.  The 
enthusiasm  with  which  response  was 
made  to  President  Lincoln's  call 
to  arms  is  the  most  vigorous  example 
of  this  spirit  which  the  present  cen- 
tury has  witnessed.  It  can  only  be 
compared  to  the  revolutionary  upris- 
ing of  the  last  century;  and  the  in- 
tensity of  that  popular  demonstration 
is  adequately  appreciated  only  by  the 
student  of  history.  The  deep  bitter- 
ness with  which  the  loyalist  or  "Tory" 
element  in  the  colonies  was  regarded 
is  little  understood  to-day. 

The  patriotic  uprising  of  1774  was 
by  no  means  universal  among  Ameri- 
cans. This  has  already  been  well 
shown  in  this  magazine.*  Loyalty  to 
the  crown  caused  many  thousands  of 
American  citizens  to  flee  from  their 
liome  and  country.  The  loyalist  refu- 
gees, so  far  as  popular  knowledge  of 
their  subsequent  life  is  concerned, 
were  a  lost  people,  after  the  vessels 
which  bore  them  to  Nova  Scotia  sank 
out  of  sight  beyond  the  horizon. 
They  went  forth,  driven  from  their 
homes  by  their  own  kindred,  to  form 
new  ties  in  an  almost  unbroken  wilder- 
ness. Their  offense  was  an  intense 
loyalty  to  a  government  and  to  a  king, 
to  whom  they  imagined  that  they 
owed  allegiance  despite  his  many  op- 
pressive acts.  Stripped  of  their  pos- 
sessions, they  went  forth  in  poverty, 
and  built  up  new  homes  for  themselves 
in  a  new  country.  Among  them  were 
some  historic  family  names,  names 
which  we  find  carved  upon  the  great 
Faith  monument  at  Plymouth.     One 

*"  The  Loyalists,"  by  James  Hannay.     New  England 

Magazine  for  May,  1891. 


IS    not   a   little    startled,   in    readi: 
time-stained    "List    of    the    refug 
from  the  (  bunt)  of  Ptimouth,"  to  find 
such    nai  arver,    Winslow, 

White  and  Cushman  and  others 
equall)  identified  with  Pilgrim  his- 
tory.     Many  of  these  refugees,  at  the 

evacuation  of   Boston,  fled   I 
York,  which  place  was  still  occupied 
by  the  British  i  i 

the  peace  of  1783,  the)  again  emi- 
grated, this  time  A 
packet  >>i  faded  yellow  letters,  found 
not  long  ago  in  an  ancient  chest,  gives 
an  excellent  idea  of  the  flight 
people  and  of  their  life  in  exile. 

Edward    Winslow,    to    whose    de- 
scendants these  letters  belong 
great-grandson  v.     Edi 

Winslow  of  Plymouth.     His  wife 
Hannah     How  land,    a    great-grand- 
daughter of  John   Howland,  another 
of  the  Mayflower  pilgrims. 

Col.     Edward     Winslow.     and 
daughters,  Sarah  and  Penelope,  with 
his  wife,  comprised  his  household.      A 
document    address  the    "Right 

Honorable  the  Lords  Commissioners 
of  His  Majesty's  Treasury."  by  Kd- 
ward  Winslow.  the  younger,  under 
date  of  December  2.  1788,  a  copy  of 
which  paper  is  found  in  this  packet. 
gives  us  much  of  his  history,  before 
the  beginning  oi  the  late  troubles 
in  America.  Colonel  Winslow  records, 
he  held  the  offices  of  clerk  of  the  pleas 
and  sessions  and  register  of  wills  for 
Plymouth  County,  jointly  with  his 
father.  His  father  was  also  his  maj- 
esty's collector  for  the  port,  while  he 
held  the  position  of  naval  officer.  As 
soon  as  the  political  troubles  began. 
Colonel  Winslow  offered  his  sen-ices 
to  the  royal  governor  of  Massachu- 
setts; and  thus  becoming  obnoxious 
to  the  majority  of  the  people  of  Ply- 
mouth,  he  was   obliged   to   seek   the 
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protection  of  the  British  troops,  then 
quartered  in  Boston.  He  accom- 
panied the  troops  in  their  memorable 
march  through  Middlesex  County, 
April  19,  1775,  and  was  with  Lord 
Percy  at  the  battle  of  Lexington.  As 
a  measure  of  compensation  for  the 
loss  of  his  offices  at  Plymouth,  Colonel 
Winslow  was  appointed  by  General 
Gage  collector  of  customs  for  the  port 
of  Boston,  and  register  of  wills  for  the 
county  of  Suffolk. 

In  1776,  as  history  tells  us,  the 
British  troops  were  forced  to  evacuate 
the  city  of  Boston.  To  remain  after 
this  event,  in  the  excited  condition  of 
public  feeling,  was  impossible  for  the 
Winslows  and  other  loyalists.  Ed- 
ward Winslow,  the  elder,  with  his  wife 
and  two  daughters,  had  already  taken 
up  his  residence  in  New  York,  in  "a 
delightfull  retreat  at  the  Bowery  .  .  . 
sweetly  situated  about  two  miles  out 
of  the  city."  Thither  Colonel  Wins- 
low followed,  and  there  was  appointed 
muster-master  general  of  the  provin- 
cial forces;  for,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, many  of  the  troops  of  his 
majesty  who  fought  in  the  War  of  the 
Revolution  were  not  imported  from 
Great  Britain,  but  were  recruited 
from  among  the  loyalist  element  in 
America.  With  this  thought  in  mind, 
the  idea  may  be  the  more  readily 
grasped  that,  from  the  British  point  of 
view,  the  American  colonies  strug- 
gling for  independence  were  but  de- 
pendencies in  rebellion  against  prop- 
erly constituted  authority. 

Colonel  Winslow  continued  in  this 
office  throughout  the  war,  and  also 
saw  some  active  service  in  the  field,  in 
the  cause  of  the  king.  In  1779  he  was 
elected  by  a  body  of  loyalists  in  Rhode 
Island  to  command  them,  and  served 
in  that  capacity  through  two  cam- 
paigns. Before  the  final  evacuation 
of  New  York  by  the  British  troops,  in 
November,  1783,  he  was  ordered  by 
Sir  Guy  Carleton  to  Halifax,  in  con- 
junction with  three  other  officers,  for 
the  purpose  of  exploring  and  locating 
a  tract  of  land  for  his  majesty's  Brit- 
ish-American regiments  about  to  be 


disbanded.  After  the  completion  of 
that  service  he  was  appointed  military 
secretary  to  a  board  of  general  offi- 
cers, of  which  Lord  Percy,  his  old 
commander  at  Lexington,  was  presi- 
dent. 

Having  thus  hastily  sketched  the 
career  of  this  man,  whose  thorough 
conscientiousness  none  who  read  his 
correspondence  can  for  a  moment 
doubt,  let  us  unfold  and  read  one  of 
these  ancient  missives.  It  is  from 
Sarah  Winslow,  written  at  New  York, 
April  10,  1783.  Cornwallis  had  sur- 
rendered at  Yorktown  six  months  be- 
fore, and  peace,  with  the  independence 
of  the  American  colonies,  was  im- 
pending. She  describes  her  home  as 
comfortable,  and  the  family  as  "sur- 
rounded by  a  pleasing  circle  of  cheer- 
ful friends."  But  a  cloud  of  disap- 
pointment has  settled  about  them. 
Driven  from  their  home  at  Plymouth, 
and  again  from  their  new  home  at 
Boston,  it  now  seems  probable  that 
they  are  again  to  be  disturbed  in  their 
domestic  felicity. 

"All  were  entertaining  agreeable 
expectations,"  she  writes,  "that  spring 
would  open  with  smiling  prospects. 
Alas,  they  are  now  at  an  end.  Sad  is 
the  reverse;  our  fate  seems  now  de- 
creed, and  we  left  to  mourn  out  our 
days  in  wretchedness.  No  other  re- 
course for  millions,  but  to  submit  to 
the  tyranny  of  exulting  enemies,  or 
settle  a  new  country.  I  am  one  of  the 
number  that  would  embark  for  Nova 
Scotia,  was  it  either  prudent  or 
proper;  but  I  am  told  it  will  not  do  for 
me  at  present.  What  is  to  become  of 
us  God  only  can  tell.  In  all  our 
former  sufferings  we  had  hope  to  sup- 
port us;  being  deprived  of  that  is  too 
much.  My  mind  and  strength  are 
unequal  to  my  present  unexpected 
tryals.  Was  there  ever  an  instance, 
my  dear  Cousin,  can  history  produce 
one,  where  such  a  number  of  the  best 
of  human  beings  were  deserted  by  the 
government  they  have  sacrificed  their 
all  for?  The  open  enemies  of  Great 
Britain  have  gained  their  point  and 
more  than  ever  they  could  have  had 


'5* 
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impudence  to  have  asked  for,  while 
their  brave,  persevering,  noble 
friends,  who  have  suffered  and  toiled 
for  years,  and  whom  they  were  hound 
by  every  tie  of  honour  and  gratitude 
to  assist,  are  left  without  friends,  with- 
out fortunes,  without  prospect  of  sup- 
port, but  from  that  Being  who  has 
hitherto  supported  us,  and  upon 
whom  we  ought  to  rely  for  further 
protection,  without  repining.  I  hope 
I  do  not  repine;  to  feel  in  such  afflic- 
tion as  this  is  surely  allowable.  I 
cannot  help  it.  We  are  greatly  dis- 
tressed. Their  peace  brings  none  to 
my  heart." 

Touching  as  is  this  wail  over  lost 
hopes,  doubly  touching  in  its  sincer- 
ity, it  is  difficult  for  us  of  to-day  to 
realize  the  regret  and  dismay  with 
which  the  loyal  subjects  of  King 
George  in  America  received  the  in- 
telligence of  the  failure  of  the  royal 
cause.  The  feelings  of  these  Ply- 
mouth loyalists  may  be  more  readily 
comprehended,  however,  by  the  pe- 
rusal of  a  passage  from  a  later  letter, 
of  Sarah  Winslow,  to  her  cousin, 
Benjamin  Marston.  This  bears  the 
date  of  November  29,  1783,  four  days 
before  the  final  evacuation  of  New 
York  by  the  British  forces.  The  letter 
is  written  at  Halifax,  whither  the  fam- 
ily had  sailed  on  the  first  of  September 
previous.  When  forced  to  leave  Ply- 
mouth, as  history  records,  the  refugee 
loyalists  were  stripped  of  their  posses- 
sions. How  complete  was  this  con- 
fiscation is  shown  in  this  letter  now 
before  us. 

"One  late  account  of  your  precious 
relation,"  writes  Sarah  Winslow  to 
her  cousin,  Benjamin  Marston,  "is  so 
finishing  a  stroke,  I  must  inform  you. 
Some  time  before  our  furniture  was 
disposed  of,  I  wrote  my  mother,  re- 
questing that  the  picture  in  our  hall, 
with  the  coat  of  arms  that  my  sister 
and  myself  worked,  might  be  given  to 
the  care  of  a  young  lady  for  me. 
They  being  very  elegant  I  greatly 
wished  for  them  for  a  particular  pur- 
pose. When  my  mother  came  to 
New  York,  it  was  not  in  her  power  to 


bring  even  them,  which  uas  ei 

thing    we    had    remaining,   or    rather 
that  villains  had  left  US.      1  h.':    I 
eluded   that  they   were   perfectly  se- 

Creted,  until,  tin  a  letter  fa 

the  lady  inform-   me  that,  about 

months  ago,  (  olond   \V sent  a 

sheriff  to  her,  with 

must  give  her  oath  that  she  had  noth- 
ing in  I  'n  belongim 
thlfl  family.  Not  daring  to  • 
oath  the  gave  up  the  article.  He  had 
impudence  enough  to  tell  her  that  he 
took  them  for  a  debt  which  he  did  not 
recollect  when  he  took  the  other 
things.  1  do  believe  he  is  the  com- 
pleatest  devil  that  ever  was  suffered  to 

Foreseeing  the  early  evacual 

Xew  York  after  the  defeat  of  the  t 
cause,  the  elder  Winslow  dctern 
to  ^eek   still  another  home.      He  was 
for  a  long  time  greatly  disquieted  and 
at   a   loss   to   decide   upon   his   future 
movements.     A     letter     writl 
Sarah  Winslow  t<  •  her  COUSU1,   Ward 
Chipman,  judge  of  the  supreme 
of  Xew  Brunswick.  >'.  I  'her  18, 

[783,   tell-  <>f  his   final   determin; 
to    remove   to    X  -     -tin.   and   de 

scribes    the    journey    thither. 
were  not  wholly  deserted  by  the  \ 
eminent,  as  the  writer,  in  a  pre-, 
letter. had  supposed. but  transpi  nation 
was  furnished  by  his  majesf 
eminent,  in  one  of  the  best  shij  - 
tlie  garrison  of  Xew  York,  with  "the 
kindest  and  most  obligeing  man  ; 
commander."      The    voyage    is    de- 
scribed as  having  been  very  tempestu- 
ous, with  contrary  winds,  prolon^     g 
the  time  of  arrival  at  Halifax  to  the 
fifteenth  day  from  Xew  York. 

"Greatly  are  we  indebted  to  the 
comissary-general."  writes  Sarah 
Winslow,  "for  giving  of  us  thousand 
advantages  that  no  other  family  has 
had;  his  friendly  attention  was  con- 
tinued to  the  last.  He  hurried  us 
away  thinking  it  was  the  season  to 
avoid  storms,  gave  us  an  excellent 
vessel,  without  one  passenger  but 
those  we  chose  ourselves.  We  em- 
barked in  a  most  beautiful  morning 
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she  continues,  "but  instead  of  having 
no  storms  we  had  a  sort  of  one  all  the 
passage.  The  ladies  had  anticipated 
every  horror;  but  I  confess  my  heart 
was  so  deeply  wounded  at  parting 
with  a  number  of  tenderly  beloved 
friends,  that  I  thought  not  of  the  dis- 
tress of  a  voyage.  .  .  .  We  were  a 
little  disconcerted  at  not  finding  Ed- 
ward here,  but  his  friends  came  imme- 
diately on  board,  and  upon  being  in- 
formed he  had  hired  a  small  house  for 
an  office,  we  immediately  took  posses- 
sion of  it.  .  .  .  Greatly,  my  good 
cousin,  could  I  enlarge  upon  the  sub- 
ject that  has  brought  us  all  to  this 
uncultivated  country,  but  as  it  can 
answer  no  good  purpose  I  endeavor 
to  be  silent." 

After  the  lapse  of  a  month  the 
Winslow  family  had  become  settled 
comfortably  in  their  new  home.  In 
the  letter  written  by  Sarah  Winslow 
to  Benjamin  Marston  under  date  of 
November  29,  1783,  already  quoted, 
we  gain  some  idea  of  the  social  life  in 
Halifax  among  the  loyalist  refugees. 

"When  I  wrote  you  last,"  she 
writes,  "we  were  then  in  the  house  my 
brother  has  for  an  office,  and  thankful 
were  we,  when  we  first  arrived,  to 
have  so  good  a  place  to  go  to.  We 
immediately  took  possession  of  it,  and 
remained  there  until  he  very  fortu- 
nately got  this  for  us,  whichis  as  com- 
fortable a  one  as  we  at  present  have 
any  desire  for,  very  warm,  pleasantly 
situated  in  the  most  lively,  clean  part 
of  the  town.  Leave  you  to  judge 
whether  the  rooms  are  not  very  good 
when  I  tell  you  that  this  day  week, 
General  Fox,  with  sixteen  of  our 
friends,  dined  with  us  with  great  con- 
venience. .  .  .  Balls  and  assemblies 
have  begun,  but  I  have  not  attended 
the  two  first.  Brother  went,  but 
joined  our  card  party  at  home  before 
the  evening  was  out.  I  believe  we 
were  full  as  well  amused  by  his  de- 
scription as  we  could  have  been  had 
we  joined  the  crowd." 

That  the  family  did  not  long  re- 
main in  retirement  is  shown  in  a  later 
epistle    written    by     Miss     Penelope 


Winslow,  under  date  of  November  28, 
1784. 

"The  dancing  parties  are  kept  up 
with  great  spirit,"  she  writes.  "Miss 
Duncan  gives  a  ball  on  Monday  even- 
ing, Miss  Brenton  on  Friday,  both  of 
which  I  shall  give  you  an  account  of. 
The  last  assembly  was  amazingly  bril- 
liant; the  ladies'  dresses  superb  be- 
yond what  the  New  Englanders  had 
seen  before.  Mrs.  Wentworth  stood 
first  in  fashion  and  magnificence — 
new  gown  and  petticoat  of  silver  tissue 
trimmed  with  Italian  flowers  and  the 
finest  blond  lace,  a  train  of  four  yards 
long,  her  hair  and  wrist  ornamented 
with  real  diamonds.  Miss  Duncan 
was  elegant  in  a  fawn-coloured  satin, 
covered  with  crape,  black  velvet  waist, 
pearl  sprigs  in  her  hair,  no  feathers  or 
flowers.  She  was  much  admired,  as 
was  Kitty  Taylor  in  unadorned  white. 
Miss  Pau  looked  vastly  well  in  cream- 
coloured  satin  with  sable  fur.  Lady 
D.  and  Miss  Bayley  figured  in  a  pro- 
fusion of  waving  plumes  and  flowers. 
The  latter  exhibited  in  a  minuet,  a 
little  in  the  waping  style,  to  use  the 
language  of  the  brigade  major.  Capt. 
Dalyrymple  had  the  honor  of  her 
hand.  The  evening  was  altogether 
approved  of.  The  room  is  new- 
papered  and  new-lamped.  Mr.  Tay- 
lor distinguished  himself  as  an  excel- 
lent manager.  There  is  a  town  as- 
sembly— begun  last  Thursday.  No 
navy  or  army  admitted;  Mr.  Eunial 
and  Dight  managers.  It  is  said 
to  be  in  opposition  to  the  other 
party." 

A  few  months  later  the  lively  Penel- 
ope again  writes  to  the  same  corre- 
spondent. She  alludes,  at  the  outset, 
to  the  trials  and  tribulations  through 
which  the  family  had  been  called  to 
pass.  The  loss  of  their  home  at  Ply- 
mouth, their  enforced  removal  from 
New  York,  their  final  "banishment  to 
this  under  world,"  and,  to  crown  all, 
the  death  of  her  father,  which  had  oc- 
curred in  June,  1784,  are  pathetically 
recalled.  Then,  after  soliciting  some 
advice  in  matters  of  business,  the  writ- 
er's  mood    changes,   and    she    again 
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enters  upon  a  description  of  the  social 
life  at  Halifax. 

"Don't  think  I  have  secluded  myself 
from  visiting  and  seeing  my  friends  on 
the  Parade,"  she  writes.  "I  assure 
you  I  sometimes  give  dinners  to  a 
charming  circle  of  ladies,  and  my 
suppers  are  not  more  humble  than 
those  you  shared  with  me  in  Brewer 
Lane.  Sarah,  indeed,  might  despise 
them,  but  I  declare  our  cheese  is  ex- 
cellent and  our  porter  as  good  as  can 
be  procured.  .  .  .  Your  other  friends 
are  all  well,  pursuing  pleasure  with 
ardour.  Feasting,  card  playing  and 
dancing  is  the  great  business  of  life  at 
Halifax,  one  eternal  round.  The 
votaries  of  pleasure  complain  of  being 
fatigued  and  want  variety  of  amuse- 
ments. The  new  imported  ladies  con- 
tinue to  be  the  belles.  The  Princes, 
Taylors  and  Haliburtons  are  totally 
eclipsed  by  the  Millers.  Betsy  and 
Matty  Matthews  are  the  admiration  of 
all  the  beaux.  .  .  .  The  high  sheriff 
gives  dinners  two  or  three  times  a 
week,  and  to-morrow  evening  all  the 
Noblesse  are  to  be  entertained  at  his 
house — a  ball  and  supper  superb. 
Charming  doings  is  it  not?  Don't 
you  envy  the  gay  circle?  Everybody 
here  has  independent  fortunes  —  at 
least  of  this  I  am  sure,  that  there  is  not 
a  family  in  this  place,  that  figures  at 
all,  can  spend  less  than  five  or  six 
hundred  a  year." 

These  letters  show  that,  despite  the 
troubles  which  had  assailed  this  de- 
voted family,  there  were  at  least  some 
rifts  in  the  storm-cloud.  In  the  letter 
just  quoted  Penelope  Winslow  informs 
her  correspondent  that  the  St.  Lazc- 
rence  is  expected  daily,  but  ventures 
the  prediction  that  her  sister  Sarah 
will  hardly  venture  the  voyage  at  that 
season  of  the  year.  From  this  line 
the  reader  infers  that  Sarah  Winslow 
is  paying  a  visit  to  England.  The 
next  letter — one  written  by  Sarah 
herself — confirms  this  idea.  It  is 
written  to  Ward  Chipman,  and  is  un- 
dated. But  the  faded  file  mark  upon 
the  back,  in  the  handwriting,  no 
doubt,  of  the  solicitor  general,  shows 


that  it  was  written  in  the 
and  year  a-   the  mi- 
lt contains  a  glowing  account 
Sarah's  visit  to  England 

"Confused  1    and    this 

house  is/'  she  writes,    J  cannot  1"' 
omit  writing  a  line,  but  it  must  oni 
to  i«-U  you,  that  I  have  to  mi; 
to   you   Upon   what    I    ha\  and 

heard,  and  my  )••  led  with 

.   grateful  sentiment,  that  I   must 
leave  all  until  I  have  the  pkai 
month's  conversation  writh  you,  which 
I  hope  and  pra)  will  not  be  1 
for   even    all    the   amusements   of   the 

great  world,  which  I  morelarg 

took  of  than  perhaps  any  otl. 

ever  did   in   so  short   a  time.  doe*  not 

alter   my   determination  Bling 

an  inhabitant  of  your  wood) 

We  arc  told  the  probabilil  shall 

remove    BOOn,    which    1    am    | 
ready  and  willing  to  do.  provided  we 
can  have  a  house  to  put  OUT  heads  in 
and   live   for  less   money  than  we  do 
here  .  .  .  [  have  ten  million  thing 
say  to  you   and   a  thousand  others    I 
cannot      now      even      mention.      Mr-. 
Siddons  was  at  the  plays  every  i 
in  the  week  and  the  i  .pcra  at  the  c 
it.     My  friend  Murray  is  this  moment 
unexpectedly  called   upon   to  go  on 
board.     I    can    write    no    more.      Re- 
member me  affectionately  to  all   my 
friends." 

Sarah  Winslow's  intimation,  in  this 
letter,  that  the  family  might  ag 
change  their  abode,  was  not.  it  ap- 
pears, without  foundation.  In  the 
packet  is  found  a  letter  dated  only 
three  months  later  than  the  last 
quoted,  which  tells  of  the  removal  of 
the  family  from  Halifax  to  St.  John. 
This  letter  is  written  by  Edward  Wins- 
low. the  younger,  now  become  the 
head  of  the  family  by  the  death  i 
father.  Its  tone  betrays  the  cheerful 
disposition  of  the  writer,  despite  the 
vicissitudes  through  which  he  had 
been  forced  to  pass. 

"Neither  St.  Paul  nor  any  other  old- 
fashioned  buck."  he  writes,  '"ever  ex- 
perienced half  so  great  a  variety  of 
difficulties  and  embarrassments  in  one 
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month  as  I  have  in  the  last.  The 
transportation  of  a  lusty  wife,  three 
little  brats  and  a  large  collection  of 
lumber  across  the  Bay  of  Fundy  was 
no  inconsiderable  job.  I  was  saluted 
with  a  very  severe  fit  of  the  gout.  That 
over,  I  found  here  no  preparation  for 
my  reception,  and  I  was  obliged  to 
huddle  mamma  and  the  little  ones 
into  the  crowd  that  rilled  the  house  at 
Portland  point;  and  before  I  could 
swear  three  long  oaths  the  ship  Parr 
made  her  appearance  and  disembarked 
the  other  family,  who,  of  course,  made 
a  considerable  addition  to  the  party. 
In  this  dilemma  I  hunted  Wanton  out 
of  Tyng's  house  and  placed  my  moth- 
er's family  there.  I  collected  all  the 
carpenters,  masons  and  laborers  that 
could  be  found,  and  I  have  ever  since 
been  up  to  the  eyes  in  mud,  mortar, 
etc.  I  am  now  emerging  from  this 
state,  and  in  a  few  days  I  expect  to 
see  both  families  comfortable.  .  .  . 
Whenever  the  public  business  will  ad- 
mit I  shall  beat  my  march  to  St.  Ann's, 
where  I  intend  to  provide  some  kind 
of  a  habitation  for  my  family.  The 
enormous  rents  and  other  expenses 
here  render  it  impossible  for  me  to 
halt  long." 

The  family  did  not,  indeed,  ''halt 
long"  at  St.  John,  but  again  removed, 
to  Fredericton,  which  place  became 
their  home  for  many  years.  Time  at 
length  softened  the  feelings  of  ani- 
mosity, bordering  upon  hatred,  which 
the  War  of  the  Revolution  had  en- 
gendered. The  day  came  when  Ed- 
ward Winslow  was  not  only  permitted 
to  revisit  the  scenes  of  his  early  years, 
but  when  such  a  visit  was  to  him  a 
source  of  the  greatest  happiness. 
Here  is  an  old  yellow  letter  bearing 
the  date  of  August  17,  1797 — twenty- 
one  years  after  the  Plymouth  loyalists 
had  been  forced  to  abandon  their 
homes  and  possessions  and  flee  to  the 
protection  of  the  British  troops  at 
Boston.  It  is  written  by  Edward 
Winslow  to  a  friend  at  Plymouth,  and 
is    dated   at    Boston,    where    he   was 


doubtless  paying  a  visit  of  business  or 
pleasure. 

"I  boast  that  I  can  bear  disappoint- 
ments as  well  as  any  man  on  earth," 
he  writes,  "but  I  should  be  ashamed  if 
all  the  vicissitudes  I  have  experienced 
could  have  hardened  my  heart.  At 
the  present  moment  I  feel  a  distress 
bordering  upon  weakness  at  the  con- 
sideration that  I  cannot  pay  you  a  visit 
at  Plymouth.  For  months  past  I  have 
been  continually  anticipating  the 
pleasure  of  again  taking  by  the  hand 
my  venerable  friend  Col.  Watson,  my 
friend  Lothrop,  and  a  great  number 
of  others,  and  your  letter  of  the  7th 
increased  my  anxiety  to  see  you  and 
them.  Be  assured  that  I  feel  very 
grateful  for  the  expressions  of  friend- 
ship which  it  contains.  Nay,  sir,  I  feel 
more.  I  am  soothed  and  flattered  in 
the  highest  possible  degree,  by  the 
considerations  that  when  party  ani- 
mosities have  subsided,  and  the  affec- 
tions have  returned  to  their  proper 
channels,  those  who  were  the  com- 
panions of  my  early  life  remember  me 
with  esteem.  I  consider  it  as  a  testi- 
mony that,  altho'  eccentricities  might 
have  marked  my  youth,  my  general 
conduct  among  you  is  recollected  with 
approbation.  If  there  remains  an  in- 
dividual in  your  society  who  (now  the 
cause  of  contentions  is  at  an  end)  re- 
tains any  rancour  against  me,  I  wish 
him  no  greater  curse  than  to  in- 
dulge it. 

"Public  business  obliges  me  to  re- 
turn to  New  Brunswick  immediately. 
The  Board  with  which  I  am  connected 
have  adjourned  to  meet  in  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island  in  June  next.  If  I  am 
not  prevented  by  any  untoward  acci- 
dent I  will  be  here  a  month  before  my 
time,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  my 
friends.  Remember  me  with  the 
most  cordial  affection  to  Mrs.  Spooner 
and  family  and  to  the  whole  circle  of 
my  friends,  and  believe  me  to  be  with 
unabated  friendship  and  esteem, 
"Yours  most  sincerely, 

E.  W." 
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THER  callers  had 
gone;  only  the  open 
fire  and  this  bit  of 
baby  innocence  mas- 
querading as  a  ma- 
tron remained  to  keep 
Gertrude  Beekman 
company.  She  looked  down  on 
Nellie  from  a  mental  and  physi- 
cal height,  with  the  toleration 
which  superior  wealth  and  success 
have  for  less  favored  humanity.  Mrs. 
Seaton  in  no  wise  resented  this 
patronage.  Her  admiration  for  her 
husband's  handsome  cousin  was  un- 
bounded. Gertrude,  her  house,  her 
dress,  her  ready  mind  and  tact,  ex- 
pressed Nellie's  aspirations  to  the 
bounds  of  mortal  attainment.  Who 
got  so  much  out  of  life  as  Gertrude 
Beekman?  Neither  ties  nor  burdens 
of  affection  to  hobble  her  efforts,  free 
to  come  and  go  in  an  endless  suc- 
cession of  "good  times"  —  good  times 
that  were  really  good — the  best  of 
music,  art,  travel,  enough  of  science 
and  literature,  and  enough,  too,  of  the 
lighter  functions  society  finds  pleas- 
ure in ! 

The  desultory  talk  died  out.  Lost 
in  the  comfort  of  an  ancient  chair, 
Nellie  let  her  eyes  wander  about  the 
spacious  room,  almost  cramped  into 
narrowness  by  the  profusion  of  old 
furniture  and  bric-a-brac  displayed 
within  its  walls.  Gertrude  rose  and 
crossed  the  room  with  her  stately 
step.  The  homely  little  process  of 
lighting  a  befn'lled  and  much-shaded 
lamp  became  dignified  in  her  hands. 
The  rose-colored  light  threw  out  in 
relief  the  graceful  lines  of  her  tall 
figure.  Not  for  the  first  time  Nellie 
wondered  how,  when  insignificant 
atoms  like  herself  got  happily  married 
all  the  days  of  the  year,  such  a  superb 
creature  should  find  no  fit  mate.  It 
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must  be  choice.     With  1 
satisfied,    why    should    she 

change'     And  yet — Nell  net, 

her  loyalty  to  the  cult  of  matrin, 
found  the  conclusion  hard  to  accept 

"it's  n(,t  often  you're  possessed  by 

the  rage  for  silence."  -aid  Gertrude, 
returning  to  the  hearth.  She  pot  her 
foot  on  the  marble  fender  and  k» 
inquiringly  at  the  girlish  face.  It 
made  a  quaint  contrast  to  the  hand- 
some, grim  brocade  of  the  \l~ 
w  inged  chair  behind  it. 

Nellie    jumped    up.      "Am     I    con- 
demned   to    eternal    frivolity?*' 
flitted  across  to  a  side  table.      "Why, 
I   never  saw  that    before.     What    an 
omission!     I  supposed   I  had  in\ 
gated  all  your  photographs.*1 

A  shade  of  annoyance  stirred  1 
Beekman's  expression.    "That?    You 
may  look   if  you   like:  but   r 
show  book." 

Nellie  sat  down  near  the  light  and 
opened    the    album,    as    her    0 
walked  towards  her. 

"As  you  54  monument    of 

egotism.  I  don't  exhibit  it  to  the 
general  public.  (  »ne  doesn't  want  to 
advertise  the  ravages  of  time." 

"Nonsense!  You  know  you  can 
defy  comparison,  even  with  your 
earlier  self." 

"I  do  not  like  my  earlier  self." 
Gertrude's  accent  was  decided.  "And 
still  one  can  be  a  victim  to  the  photo- 
graph habit.  My  mother  was  the 
first  sinner.  You  will  see  how  soon 
and  how  often  my  infantile  charms 
were  perpetuated." 

Nellie  turned  from  page  to  page : — 
first  the  baby  pictures,  glaring  ex- 
panses of  starched  embroideries  with 
an  infinitesimal  proportion  oi  person- 
ality attached,  the  chubby  child  in 
prim  curls  and  white  socks,  and  on 
through  the  changing  gradatior- 
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growth  and  fashion  to  womanhood. 

Gertrude  Beekman's  was  a  face 
which  photography  never  libelled;  on 
occasion  it  was  even  kind  to  her. 
These  fixed  impressions  of  the  pro- 
gressive development  of  her  beauty 
were  both  intrinsically  charming  and 
psychologically  suggestive,  though 
Mrs.  Seaton,  to  tell  the  truth,  was 
more  occupied  with  the  evolution  of 
costume  than  of  character.  Suddenly 
she  was  conscious  of  a  break  in  the 
continuity.  One  portrait  claimed 
more  individual  attention,  and  she 
studied  it  critically.  In  dress  and  ac- 
cessories it  showed  little  variation 
from  the  general  succession.  It  was 
the  same  face— with  a  difference.  Be- 
side it,  those  that  went  before  were 
incomplete;  this  alone  bloomed  into 
perfect  harmony  of  expression  and 
showed  a  rounded  completeness.  In 
all  the  later  ones  this  inner  light  had 
failed.  Gertrude  had  dropped  back 
to  the  more  familiar  level  on  which 
Nellie  knew  her.  She  turned  again 
to  the  portrait,  which  seemed  to  be 
the  realization  of  Gertrude's  ideal  na- 
ture. Now  she  knew  whence  crept 
the  little  chill  sometimes  felt  through 
all  her  love  and  admiration.  There 
was  a  little  rift  within  the  lover's  lute. 
That  was  it— the  lover's  lute.  She 
would  not  lift  her  eyes,  for  she  feared 
to  betray  her  thought. 

"I  never  saw  you  look  like  that, 
Gertrude." 

/' Which?  Oh,  that!"  She  spoke 
with  an  accent  of  cold  disapproval. 
"I  had  been  ill  and  was  thinner  than 
usual.  How  funny  that  gown  looks! 
A  dozen  years  makes  a  burlesque  of 
our  inspirations  in  dress." 

"And  other  things,  sometimes." 

''Possibly.  I'm  not  one  of  the  in- 
spired. Nobody  is  romantic  nowa- 
days except  blue-eyed  angels.  It 
suits  their  style." 

_  Nellie  flushed.  She  did  not  mind  a 
joke  at  her  own  expense;  but  the  tone' 
jarred.  She  looked  once  more  at  the 
despised  photograph,  and  her  eyes 
filled  with  tears — tears  of  sympathy 
for  Gertrude,  who  had  seen  the  prom- 


ised land  and  been  forbidden  to 
enter. 

Quickly  as  Nellie  Seaton  picked  up 
the  tricks  of  society  and  adopted  little 
assumptions  of  a  butterfly  worldli- 
ness,  she  had  not  forgotten  the  piety 
and  other  simple  virtues  brought 
from  her  wild  woodland  to  city  life. 
Her  prayer  to-night  oscillated  be- 
tween thankful  recognition  of  her 
own  happy  fate  and  an  impassioned 
plea  that  the  flower  crown  of  love 
which  Gertrude  had  felt  only  by  its 
thorns  might  yet  be  hers  to  wear  in 
all  its  rosy  beauty. 

She  questioned  her  husband  as  to 
his  cousin's  history,  but  he  had  no 
suggestions  at  command.  "Marry! 
Why  on  earth  should  she?"  he  asked. 
"Always  had  her  own  way,  and  a 
good  time.  Where'd  you  find  the 
man,  anyway?  A  cross  between  an 
archangel  and  a  philosopher  might 
do.  But  she's  had  her  head  too  long, 
now." 

"I  didn't  mean  now." 

"Gertrude's  charming,  delightful, 
the  best  company  in  the  world ;  but  as 
a  wife — Oh,  she'd  be  too  stimulat- 
ing.'' 

Dick  might  talk  as  he  liked;  Nellie 
knew  better.  That  portrait  told  the 
true  story.  The  thought  of  this 
thwarted  romance  rebuked  the  occa- 
sional spasms  of  envy  she  had  in- 
dulged. What  did  all  Gertrude's 
wealth  and  brilliancy  weigh  against 
the  injury  of  love  turned  back  to  ran- 
kle in  the  heart  from  which  it  sprang? 
How  had  she  ever  dared  regret  the 
petty  hindrances  of  her  own  compar- 
ative poverty?  Over  her  work  she 
spun  webs  of  romance  which  brought 
the  parted  lovers  together  and  dow- 
ered Gertrude  with  an  impossible 
happiness  which  was  to  restore  the 
lost  aureole  of  a  loving  sympathy,  the 
one  dumb  note,  whose  suppression 
spoiled  the  concord  of  her  nature. 
Proteus-like,  the  unknown  hero 
changed  his  vague  and  shifting  out- 
line. He  would  not  "compose"  well, 
but  always  eluded  her.  Yet  nothing 
could  shake  Nellie's  belief  in  the  faith 
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that,  somewhere  in  the  universe,  each 
soul  has  its  complement. 

Nellie  followed  Gertrude  Beekman 
up  the  carpeted  steps  into  a  wide  hall 
fragrant  with  flowers  and  gay  with 
light  and  moving  figures.  The  co- 
quettish strains  of  some  operatic  nov- 
elty came  softly  from  behind  a  screen 
of  palms.  Nellie's  cheeks  were  pink 
with  excitement;  she  had  not  enough 
of  such  gaieties  to  be  indifferent  to 
them.  Gertrude,  queenly  and  calm, 
smiled  at  her  fluttering  exaltation. 

"My  chaperon!''  she  whispered, 
pointing  to  a  long  mirror.  Nellie 
laughed  too.  She  was  fairly  out- 
classed by  the  nobler  type  beside  her. 
Dress  carried  the  contrast  farther, 
far  beyond  rivalry.  Gertrude's  jet- 
framed  shoulders  rising  above  the  un- 
relieved blackness  of  the  heavy  silk 
she  wore  had  a  striking  effect  of  sim- 
plicity. 

"What  an  unconsidered  trifle  I 
look!"  said  Nellie.  "Please  keep  a 
respectful  distance.  I  don't  want  to 
be  picked  up  and  put  in  the  rag-bag 
by  mistake." 

They  had  run  the  gauntlet  of  the 
receiving  line  and  now  mixed  with 
the  crowd  to  indulge  in  the  snatchy 
intercourse.  The  house  was  full,  es- 
pecially here  in  the  dining-room. 
The  music  from  the  corridor  sounded 
faint  and  distant.  Softened  bv  a 
divided  interest,  the  conversational 
tone  was  less  shrill. 

Nellie,  facing  Gertrude,  could  see 
through  the  archway  into  the  adjoin- 
ing room.  She  looked  up  as  a  voice. 
strident,  odd,  detached  itself  from  the 
general  stream  of  talk  flowing  by 
the  doorway.  For  a  brief  instant. 
Gertrude's  whole  figure  had  a  curious 
tenseness  of  attention  and  her  very 
breath  seemed  arrested,  as  if  she  were 
petrified  by  a  sudden  shock.  Then 
the  ghost  of  a  flush  crept  over  her 
white  shoulders,  and  the  plate  she 
held  shook  faintly.  Again  the  loud 
voice  started  out  from  the  surround- 
ing babel  of  tongues.  This  time 
Gertrude  neither  turned  nor  seemed 


to  hear.     She  went  on  talkir 

young  lawyer  at  her  side.     'J 
no  hint  of  a  break  in  her  man- 

ner; yet   Nellie  knew   she    had 
moved,  and  felt  that  her  calm 

something  unsuspected     I  Hrer 
trade's  shoulder  she    could    sec    the 
owner   of   the   unsympatheti 
He  was  a  stranger  in  the  et  he 

med  to  know  people.  He  was 
handsome  in  a  way  — an  unwhole- 
some way.     I  toe  could  see  how  fine 

the    mold    had    been,    belor- 
diligence  had  coarsened  the  lines  and 
blurred  the  expression. 

Without  apparent 
trade's  old  portrait  flashed  into  Nel- 
lie"- mind.     A  <;•  gO.     The 

portrait,  the    man    and    the    date    in- 
stantly fused  themselves  inf.  a  st 
An   impossible   hero!— but   the 
tyrannized  over  her.    Tin  man 

who  was  trying  his  I 
wondered   at   her   abstraction.     I 
trade  turned. 

"You're  tired.      Hadn't    we    better 

Nellie?" 
Go!      It  was  a  new  thing  for  « 
trade    to    be    in  a  hurry.     The  wish 
ranged  into  line  with  the  rest.     Nellie 
accepted  the  sugj  rith  ncn 

haste,  and  looked  round  for  her  hus- 
band.    There    h<  iking    to 
that  dreadful  man.     What  should 
do   if   Hick   bn-ught   him   over 
Happily  he  didn't. 

"Had    a    good    time.     Gertrude : 
asked    Dick   breezily,   as   they   dr 
homewards. 

"Don't  I  always  have  a  good  timer 
Rather  a  nice  affair,  I  thought/' 

"Never  expected    to    s         Stets 
there.     Good  Lord!     If  I  fulfilled  the 
promise    of    my   youth    that  way.   I 
wouldn't  come  back  and  advertise  the 
fact." 

"I  didn't  see  him." 
"Didn't   see   him?     Then   you   I    5l 
the  most    prominent    feature    in    the 
landscape.     I    suppose    you    haven't 
forgotten  him?" 

Xellie  wished  she  could  stop  Dick: 
but  she  had  learned  the  disastrous 
effect  of  any  such  attempt. 
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The  next  day  Nellie  overheard  a 
passing  conversation  between  Dick's 
mother  and  the  woman  who  gave  the 
reception. 

"I  should  never  have  known  Law- 
rence Stetson.  What  a  change! 
How  did  he  happen  to  be  at  your 
house?" 

"Mr.  Stevens  met  him  by  accident, 
— and  you  know  what  men  are.  Of 
course  he  must  ask  him  right  up  to 
the  house." 

"What's  he  doing  now?" 

"No  good,  I'm  sure.  Last  sum- 
mer I  came  across  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren near  Ethel's  place,  out  in  Minne- 
sota. He  wasn't  there;  business  is 
apt  to  keep  that  sort  of  man  where 
life's  a  little  less  bare.  They're  poor 
as  poverty.  And  to  see  him  in  my 
rooms  last  night,  just  overflowing 
with  importance!" 

"How  things  change!"  mused  Mrs. 
Seaton.  "Why,  everyone  was  per- 
fectly charmed  with  him  when  he  was 
here.     Can  it  be  twelve  years  ago?" 

"Don't  speak  of  it!  Suppose  he 
had  taken  a  fancv  to  one  of  our  girls, 
or—" 

"I  used  to  think — " 

The  door  opened.  Gertrude  Beek- 
man  came  in.  Mrs.  Seaton's  confi- 
dences were  never  concluded,  at  least 
in  Nellie's  hearing. 


Gertrude  and  Lawrence  Stetson 
met  face  to  face.  Nellie  divined  by 
sympathy  the  stress  of  feeling;  there 
was  no  visible  sign  of  it.  His  fervid 
references  to  earlier  acquaintance  left 
Gertrude's  calm  unstirred.  Her  glit- 
tering politeness  threw  aside  his  in- 
clination to  renew  the  ignored  friend- 
ship. Coldness  to  interests  which 
had  no  personal  appeal  for  her  was 
no  new  thing  in  Gertrude;  but  it 
seemed  to  Nellie  as  if  this  reasoned 
selfishness  had  daily  gained  a  stronger 
hold  on  her  since  the  night  of  the 
Stevens  reception.  Why  had  she 
wished  the  hero's  return?  He  had 
come  and  gone.  To  what  purpose? 
His  vulgar  deterioration  was  enough 


to  sour  the  most  chastened  regret. 
The  rift  widened. 

Again  it  was  Mrs.  Stevens  and 
Dick's  mother  who  interpreted  the 
ghostly  play  of  dead  emotions.  That 
they  recognized  neither  the  actors 
nor  the  action  of  the  scene  mattered 
little. 

"Whom  do  you  suppose  I  had  a 
letter  from,  this  morning? — Law- 
rence Stetson's  wife!" 

"Anxious  to  know  what  he  was 
doing  here?"  asked  Mrs.  Seaton. 

"No — that's  the  funny  part.  It's 
an  outburst  of  hysterical  gratitude. 
Some  unknown  philanthropist  has 
sent  her  a  large  sum  of  money  with- 
out a  word,  except  that  it  is  given 
in  recognition  of  a  great  benefit  for 
which  the  giver  has  to  thank  the  noble 
Lawrence.  Fancy!  It  must  have 
been  an  accident.  From  all  I  hear, 
and  Mr.  Stevens  has  heard  a  good 
deal  lately,  he'd  never  do  a  good  ac- 
tion of  malice  aforethought." 

"But  if  the  giver  is  unknown,  why 
thank  you?" 

"Naturally  she  tried  to  find  out. 
The  New  York  bank  that  the  check 
was  on  absolutely  refused  informa- 
tion, but  the  paper  of  the  accompany- 
ing note  had  Brigham's  watermark. 
That  made  her  believe  it  was  sent 
from  here — though  it  doesn't  follow; 
and  she  pitched  on  me  as  the  only 
person  in  the  city  who  knew  of  her  or 
her  need.  She's  too  well  acquainted 
with  her  husband  to  suppose  he'd 
been  enlarging  on  his  family's  exist- 
ence or  necessities." 

"It  is  odd.  There's  a  flavor  of 
satire  in  the  reason  for  the  gift." 

"If  one  isn't  sure  of  bread  and  fuel, 
worse  things  than  satire  go  down, 
especially  when  sweetened  that  way. 
But  as  I  didn't  send  it,  I  shall  tell  her. 
I  am  afraid  she  won't  believe  it;  and 
I  shall  be  left  to  masquerade  in  a 
virtue  not  my  own." 

Of  course  it  was  Gertrude's  gift, 
Nellie  said  to  herself.  But  the  feel- 
ing that  prompted  it — what  was 
that?  If  any  one  were  content  with 
life,  one  would  say  it  was  Gertrude; 
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yet  Nellie  knew  there  was  a  dark  spot 
in  her  cousin's  heart,  a  centre  of  in- 
sensibility eating  its  way  beneath  the 
surface  of  a  full,  successful  life. 


A  miniature  domestic  crisis  sent 
Nellie  to  Gertrude  for  help.  The 
kitchen  way  best  served  her  haste. 
She  entered  the  library  unannounced. 
The  early  dusk  left  the  room  deep  in 
shadow,  except  for  the  faint  bright- 
ness of  a  dying  wood  fire.  Nellie 
paused  on  the  threshold,  curdled 
mayonnaise  driven  out  of  mind  by  the 
sight  of  someone  crouched  over  the 
hearth.  It  was  Gertrude.  She  turned, 
as  Nellie  made  some  slight  noise,  and 
sat  up  erect.  A  spurt  of  flame  re- 
vealed a  face  that  carried  out  the 
crouching^  figure's  suggestion  of  sad- 
ness; but  before  the  flicker  failed,  be- 
fore Nellie  was  half  across  the  room, 
the  face  regained  its  ordinary  com- 
posure. 

"Is  it  you,  Nellie?  I  must  have 
been  half  asleep." 

"I  came — ."  Nellie  stopped,  her 
kitchen  politics  dwarfed  beyond  no- 
tice. She  knelt  and  put  her  arms 
about  the  older  woman  with  half  in- 
telligible words  of  sympathy  and  love. 
For  an  instant  she  thought  the 
caress  returned  and  understood:  then 
Gertrude  released  herself  and  looked 
down,  writh  no  deeper  feeling  in  her 
face  than  amused  and  indulgent  cu- 
riosity. 

"Has  something  very  terrible  hap- 
pened— to  Dick?" 

The  cool  tone  killed  Nellie's  im- 
pulse, and  her  answer  reflected  the 
light  mockery  of  the  question. 

"I'll  come  over  and  make  the  mav- 


onnaise,  m)   dear/'  rtntde  a 

few  minut<-  later.     "Why  didn't 
send  for  ni';  befoi 

"1  thought  you'd    be   busj .     J 
Mi—  Brooki  sesk ing  for 

"No." 

"You'll  never  be  n  on 

the  fifteenth." 

"I'm   not   going." 

"Not    going   to    Europe?"    N< 
stared  in  amazement     A  joui 

erly    anticipated!     the    charming 

party  —  everwhi: 

"Jt^  a  woman's  privilege  to  change 
her  mind.     The  truth  is,  1  haven'- 
money  to  ipai 

"Bui  you  had." 

"I  "mil  1  had  also  a  pa 

ration  of  intellect,  and  offered  my  trip 
on  the  altar  of  altruism.     1' 
t<»o  mean  to  have  BO  mncli.  wl 
poor  wretches  had  worse  than  noth- 
ing.    No  —  don't  applaud.     It  Bfl 

self-denial,  only  the  de-ire  to  thank 
God  I'm  not  as  other  men — and 
women — are." 

"I  )on'i  pretend  to  be  cynical." 
"No,  my  dear  girl.    Charity  is  often 
nothing    better    than     indirect 
indulgence,  and  ha- 1<»  Ik-  paid  for  like 
other  excesses.     My  repentance  :- 
edge  with    envy  now.      But    mind. — 
my   weaknesses   are  not   to  be  pub- 
lished to  any  of  our  friends.     They're 
already  hardened  to  my  whims.    This 
is  the   latest.  —  to  give  up   Italy  and 
Spain.      I    don't    know    whv    I    told 
you." 

''Because  T  deserve  to  be  trust- 
Gertrude  looked  at  her.     "I  believe 
you  can    forget  when    you    cho<  - 
They  were  at    Nellie's    gate    by  this 
time.     "So  clear   your  mind   for  the 
serious  business  of  salad  making." 
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By  Leonard  Wools ey  Bacon. 

Illustrated  from  photographs  by  Nathan   A.  Gibbs  and  others. 

izing  Norwich  as  "a  town  of  supreme, 
audacious,   Alpine  loveliness." 

This  scenery  of  river,  forest, 
meadow  and  cliff  has  furnished  the 
stage-setting  of  a  singularly  varied 
and  eventful  history.  No  region  is 
more  saturated  with  Indian  legend 
than  this;  and  following  upon  the 
legendary  period  comes  the  heroic 
age,  —  and  that  is  a  long  one,  reach- 
ing down  to  within  the  memory  of 
men  now  living.  Norwich,  withal, 
has  been  happy  in  its  historians.  It 
has  not  "lacked  the  sacred  bard." 
Miss  Caulkins's  "History  of  Nor- 
wich" is  one  of  the  fullest  and  best  of 
those  volumes  of  local  lore  that  afflict 
American  historical  writers  with  an 
excess  of  authentic  material.  In  a 
"Centennial  Discourse"  in   1859,  Mr. 
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IT  is  easy  to  write  about  Norwich  — 
unique        among       cities.     Other 
towns     have     boasted     of     being 
"builded   as   a   city   that   is   compact 
together,"  or  of  the  charms  of  the  mis 
in  arbe — country  within  town.     Nor- 
wich  alone,   so   far   as   I 
can  learn,  among  "cities  of 
old     or     modern     fame," 
brings  the  wilderness  into 
the     city.     Rough,     wild 
woods  and  rugged  bluffs 
of  rock  thrust  themselves 
into  the  midst  of  well-built 
streets;      and     one     may 
stand  on  cliffs  that  seem 
to   belong   to    the    native 
wilderness    and    look    al- 
most    plumb     down     on 
houses  and  gardens,  and 
(if    inclined    to    yawping) 
"sound  his  barbaric  yawp 
over   the    roofs    of    man- 
kind."     Doctor    Holmes 
was  justified  in  character- 
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Daniel  Coit  Oilman  gave  one  of  the 
earliest  proofs  of  that  aptitude-  for 
geographico-historical  studies  whirl) 
is  now  rendering  the  country  such 
distinguished  service  in  the  Ven- 
ezuela Commission.  Donald  ( 1. 
Mitchell  and  Edmund  Clarence 
Stedman  and  Mrs.  Sigourney,  all 
natives  of  the  soil,  have  done  a  filial 
duty  by  their  old  home.  And  at 
the  end  of  the  list  (which  might 
easily  be  lengthened)  comes  Miss 
Mary  E.  Perkins  with  the  first  vol- 
ume of  her  "Old  Houses  of  the 
Antient  Town  of  Norwich" — the 
most  minutely  elaborate  and  most 
sumptuous  volume  that  we  remem- 
ber to  have  seen  devoted  to  so 
narrow  a  field  of  history. 

The  date  of  the  planting  of  Nor- 
wich, 1659,  sufficiently  declares  to 
experts  in  New  England  history 
that  it  is  not  of  the  first  genera- 
tion of  plantations,  settled  directly 
from  England.  Already.  nearly 
twenty  years  before,  it  had  come 
to  be  distinctly  understood  in  the 
old  country  that  if  there  was  to 
be  any  oppressing  and  persecuting 
done,  the  Puritans  were  not  going 
thereafter  to  be  the  victims  of  it. 
The  expulsive  force  that  had  driven 
so  many  of  the  best  of  the  English 
people    across    the    ocean    ceased    to 


operate.     The   current   of   migial 
ceased  about   (640,  and  in  fact  turned 
in     the     opposite     direction.      For     a 
hundred  and  eight}  from  the 

year  1040.  the  splendid  increase  of  the 
New  England  population  was  mainly 


Tin:    JEDEDIAB     BUNTINGTOJi     BOU8K. 

the  natural  increase  of  the  vigorous 
stock  planted  within  twenty  years 
from  the  settlement  at  Plymouth.* 

Xot  being  myself  an  historical  ex- 
pert, I  cannot  say  whether  there  has 

*In    a    "Sermon    on    the     For: 
Settlement"   Dr.  Leonard  Bacon  says    of  the  New    Haven 
of  1S25:     "The  population  was  of  pun.       E    g    -        escent. 
and  I  think  I  may  say  that  with  the  exceptio: 
ored   people  there   were    not    twenty    families   here 
ancestors  did  not  come  over  with  the   fin     - 
England." 
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been  any  adequate  treatment  of  the 
subject  of  that  secondary  tide  of 
migration  which  in  the  second  gen- 
eration from  the  first  settlement 
moved  many  of  the  first  settlers  or 
their  children  to  "fresh  woods  and 
pastures  new.'-  It  seems  to  have 
been  merely  business  enterprise  that 
started  up  the  Brewster  boys,  son  and 
grandsons  of  Elder  William  Brewster, 
to  quit  the  honors  and  growing  com- 
forts of  their  surroundings  in  the  Old 
Colony,  and  come  on  in  advance  of 
all  other  settlers  to  take  up  wild  land 
on  the  sands  of  Brewster's  Neck. 
But  so  they  did;  and  their  sepulchres 
are  with  us  to  this  day,  almost  within 
hearing  of  the  Norwich  church  bells. 
Doubtless  the  restlessness  of  those 
who  had  once  tasted  the  rude  delights 
of  pioneering,  and  also  something  of 
speculation  and  land-booming,  min- 
gled with  higher  motives  in  impelling 
the  movements  of  population. 

What  set  the  famous  Major  John 
Mason  to  thinking  of  the  attractions 
of  this  region  admits  of  easier  conjec- 
ture. His  campaign  with  an  army 
of  ninety  men  against  the  fierce 
Pequot  nation  that  was  believed  to  be 
plotting  the  extermination  of  the  in- 
fant towns  on  the  Connecticut 
brought  him  into  acquaintance  with 
this  corner  of  the  state  and  into  rela- 


GOVERNOR      SAMUEL      HUNTINGTON, 

Signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

tions  of  offensive  and  defensive  alli- 
ance with  that  wily  savage,  Uncas, 
chief  of  the  Mohegans.  The  date  of 
that  tremendous  little  campaign,  in 
which  almost  the  whole  tribe  which 
had  planned  the  extinction  of  the 
white  settlements  in  Connecticut  was 
itself  wiped  off  from  the  earth,  was 
1637,  the  year  before  the  settlement  of 
New  Haven.  Uncas  was  not  slack  in 
manifesting  that  political  gratitude 
which  is  defined  as  "a  lively  sense  of 
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favors  to  come." 
Relieved  by  the 
prowess  of  his 
white  allies  of 
his  rival  Sassa- 
cus  and  the  Pe- 
quots,  he  finds 
himself  con- 
fronted with  a 
still  more  for- 
midable rival  in 
Mian  1 0110 111  oil. 
king  of  the  Xar- 
ragansetts.  The 
chronology  of 
their  savage 
fights  is  not 
clear,  but  leg 
ends  tell  of  a 
great  battle 
which  raged 
against  the  M" 
along  the  plain  where  were 
"the  green  graves  of  their  sires,"  but 
which  was  presently  turned  against 
the  enemy  with  such  fury  that  these 
were  driven  over  the  cliff  at  the  falls 
of  the  Yantic,  and  perished  in  the 
torrent.  Then  there  is  the  story  of 
the  fight  on  Sachem's  plain,  two  miles 
away  to  the  eastward,  in  the  She- 
tucket  valley,  which  began  with 
Uncas's  challenge  to  his  foe  to  settle 
their  dispute  by  a  single 
combat  and,  this  being 
declined,  ended  with  the 
capture  of  Miantonomoh 
and  ultimately  in  his  exe- 
cution  under  the  law   of 


legend  hen-  tOUChef  on  recorded  his- 
tory; for  the  case  of  hif  pHflOtU -r  hav- 
ing been  referred  bj    I  taca 

magistrate-  at  Hartford,  tl  lined 

to  exercise  jurisdiction,  but  rave  their 
consent  to  the  execution.     A  mai 
plinth  of  rough  granin-  marks  the  tra- 
ditional place  of  the  battle  and 
capture. 

It  i-  easy  to  believe  that  tl 
getic  measures  on  the  part  of  ( "ncas 
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failed    to   produce   harmony   between 
his    people    and    the    Narragans 
Not  long 

—  about    i'  . : 
it    is    believed 

find  him 
"treed"  in  his 
fort  on  tl 
at  Shantok, 
o v e rlookin  g 
the  Thames, 
and  in  a  fair 
way  to  be 
starved  into 
surrender 
his  enemies, 
friendly  relations 
men  stood  him 
in  good  stead.  By  this  time.  Major 
John  Mason  with  a  company  oi  col- 
onists from  his  old  home  at  Hartford 
was  settled  at  the  fort  at  Saybrook: 
whence  enterprising  Thomas  Lefring- 


again     his 
the     white 
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well  set  out  on  a  relief  expe- 
dition  in  behalf  of  the  be- 
leaguered     warrior.       He 
loaded  a  canoe  with  provi- 
sions and,  paddling  up  the 
river    under    cover    of    the 
night,    managed   to   get   his 
whole    cargo    into   the   fort. 
The  display  of  a  quarter  of 
beef  elevated  on  a  pole   so 
effectually    discouraged    the 
enemy  that  they  raised  the 
siege  without  further  delay. 
Uncas's    gratitude    for    the 
rescue  was  manifested  by  a 
grant  of  land  to  Ensign  Lefnngwell. 
Evidently  the  influences  were  multi- 
plying which  drewr  John  Mason  and 
his    company,    now    settled    at    Say- 
brook,  towards  the  Mohegan  country 
on  the  banks  of  the  Thames.     Per- 
haps, as  tradition  reports,  there  may 
have   been    a   plague   of    crows    and 
blackbirds  at  Saybrook  to  drive  them 
from   the   rear;    at   all    events,   with 
characteristic    New    England    delib- 
erateness,  the  major  part  of  the  Say- 
brook  colony,  already  three  times  a 


THE    CHRISTOPHER    HUNTINGTON    HOUSE. 

pioneer,  decided  to  remove  to  Nor- 
wich for  a  fourth  experiment  of  col- 
onization. In  the  spring  of  1659,  an 
act  of  the  General  Court  gave  con- 
sent to  the  project  of  a  new  settle- 
ment, and  soon  after,  the  adventurers, 
headed  by  the  Moses  and  Aaron,  the 
Haynes  and  Hooker,  the  Eaton  and 
Davenport,  of  the  little  community, 
— to  wit,  John  Mason  and  James 
Fitch, — lifted  the  ark  of  the  covenant 
by  the  staves,  and  transported  them- 
selves with  their  organization  of 
church  and  civil  state  to  a  new  out- 
post in  the  wilderness. 

But  the  actual  settlement  was  not 
effected  until  one  antecedent  condi- 
tion had  been  scrupulously  fulfilled. 
The  settlers  would  occupy  no  ground 
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which  was  not  honestly  and  right- 
eously theirs  by  purchase.  The  deed 
by  which  "Unkos,  Owaneco,  Atta- 
wanhood,  sachems  of  Mohegan,"  did 
in  June,  1659,  for  good  and  valuable 
consideration,  sell  to  the  settlers  the 
nine  miles  square  which  constituted 
the  original  township  of  Norwich  may 
be  read  by  all 
gainsayers  in  the 
colonial  records  at 
the  Hartford  State 
House.* 

It  is  a  bold  thing 
to  say,  in  writing 
of  that  heroic  age, 
but  it  may  be  said 
with  truth,  that  no 
town     in     all     the 

*  The  New  Englanders  have  .  fk 

good  reason  for  feeling  a  little 
tired  of  hearing  William  Penn 
called  The  Just,  as  if  exclusive 
credit  for  righteous  dealing 
toward  the  Indians  was  due  to 
him.  "There  is  no  hazard  in 
asserting  that  the  general 
course  of  the  policy  adopted 
by  our  fathers  in  respect  to  the 
Indians  was  characterized  by 
justice  and  by  kindness.  The 
right  of  the  Indians  to  the  soil 
was  admitted  and  respected. 
Patents  and  charters  from  the 
king   were   never   considered 

good  against  the  rights  of  the  JOHN     F. 

natives.  Let  any  man  de- 
monstrate, if  he  can,  that  in 

Connecticut  a  single  rood  of  land  was  ever  acquired  of  the 
Indians  otherwise  than  by  fair  purchase,  except  what  was 
conquered  from  the  Pequots  in  a  war  as  righteous  as  was 
ever  waged."  Bacon's  Historical  Discourses  (1830),  Appen- 
dix viii,  "Treatment  of  the  Indians.  " 


country  was  stocked  at  it^  hr^t  plant- 
ing with  a  higher  strain  of  manfa 
than  Norwich.     The  stately  figun 
Major  John  Mason  stands  forem 
lacking  nothing  bul  a  larj  ge  of 

action  to  be  recognized  as  the  great 
man   he   was.     His   old   comrade   in 
arms.  General  Sir  Thomas   Fairfax, 
had       taken       the 
m<  •'  him  in 

their  youthful  cam- 
paigns in  the  Low 
Countries,      and 
\^jLt  doubtless   had 

>7  lowed      his      later 

^f  career,  and  read  in 

letters    from     1 1 
England      of     his 
winning     one      of 
"the    decisive    bat- 
tles  of  the   world" 
at  the  Pequot 
with    his    arm} 
ninety  men. 

When,      in      i    . : 
S  'Fairfax.        whose 

name       in       arms 
through        Europe 
rang,"     wrote,     as 
later.  c  o  m  mander-in- 

ehief  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary forces,  ottering  to  Major 
Mason  the  position  of  Major-General 
in  his  army,  he  ottered  to  this  mighty 
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soldier  the  opportunity  of  more  con- 
spicuous but  not  of  nobler  service 
than  he  was  rendering  in  New  Eng- 
land. 

Beside  him,  not  unworthy  of  such 
association,  was  the  first  pastor,  James 
Fitch.  Both  love  and  duty  held  him 
fast  to  his  flock  when  they  set  forth 
from  Saybrook  for  their  new  home, 
and  again  when  Hartford  sent  for  him 
to  fill  a  position  of  greater  eminence 
and  ease.  "With  whom  then,"  he 
answered,  "should  I  leave  these  few 
poor  sheep  in  the  wilderness?" 
Probably  it  was  the  first  wedding  in 
the  town,  when  the  pastor,  a  widower, 
took  to  wife  Priscilla,  eldest  daughter 
of  Major  John  Mason.  This  good 
Christian  had  been  taught  who  was 
his  neighbor.  Like  some  other 
pastors  of  his  time,  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  study  of  the  Indian  language, 
and  taught  the  gospel  not  in  vain  to 
many  of  the  Mohegans. 

Of  course,  not  all  of  the  thirty-five 
first-comers  and  of  those  who  soon 
joined  them  were  of  equal  quality; 
but  they  do  seem  to  have  been  all  of 
good  stock.  American  history  would 
have  been  different  if  the  part  borne 


in  it  by  the  Huntingtons,  the  Hydes, 
the  Backuses,  the  Bushnells,  the 
Lathrops  and  the  Coits — all  Norwich 
family    names — had    been    omitted. 


THE     PARK     CHURCH. 


A  few  bits  of  pedigree  will  give  an 
idea  of  some  of  the  contributions 
which  Norwich  has  made  to  United 
States  history. 
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Young  John  Fillmore  of  Ipswich, 
following  the  seas,  was  with  other 
sailors  captured  by  a  pirate  and  im- 
pressed into  his  service.  After  some 
months  of  this  servitude,  he  and  his 
fellows  mutinied  against  their  cap- 
tors, pitched  the  pirate  captain  and 
several  of  his  crew  overboard,  put  the 
rest  into  irons,  then  steered  the  vessel 
into  Boston  harbor,  May  3,  1724,  and 
delivered  over  their  prisoners  to  jus- 
tice. Six  months 
afterwards  he  was 
married  and  came 
to  Norwich  with 
his  bride.  One  of 
his  fourteen  chil- 
dren, Nathaniel, 
removed  to  Ben- 
nington, and  was 
a  soldier  in  the 
French  war  and  in 
the  war  for  inde- 
pendence. His 
son  Nathaniel,  in- 
heriting the  pio- 
neer instinct,  mar- 
ried Phebe  Mil- 
lard and  moved, 
and  some  of  his 
brothers  with  him, 
to    the    wilderness 


of  Western  New  York ;  and  there  was 
born  to  him  Millard  Fillmore,  thir- 
teenth president  of  the  United  States. 
Two  of  the  most  notable  names 
among  the  original  proprietors  are 
those  of  the  brothers  Christopher  and 
Simon  Huntington.  Of  this  stock 
already  thirty  years  ago  were  enu- 
merated, besides  a  less  distinguished 
multitude,  "five  or  six  judges  of  the 
common     courts,    five    members     of 
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Congress,  one  of  them  1  'resident  of 
the  Continental  Congress  and  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State,  and  six  or  seven 
who  acquired  the  military  rank  of 
colonels  and  generals,  one  of  them  a 
brigadier-general  in  the  army  of  the 
Revolution. "*  How  illustrated  the 
name  is  at  the  present  day,  in  busi- 
ness, in  literature,  and  in  the  Chris- 
tian ministry,  need  not  be  told.  The 
first    Christopher   bequeathed   to    his 

*Miss  Caulkins's  History  of  Norwich  (1S66),  p.   185. 


youngest  sou.  John,  the  homestead  — 
spacious  old  mansion  in  a  command- 
ing position,  said  to  hav<  forti- 
fied against  the  Indians  in  Kin^ 
Philip's    War.      It   has  Only  just   : 

disappeared  from  tl  i 
In  1717  there  w« 

old  mansion,  and  Martha,  John  Hunt- 
ington's young  daughter,  became  the 
bride    of    Xoah    Grant    of    Tolland 
From      this      marriage      d< 
Ulyj  j    Presi- 

dent of  the  l  United  St  I 

One  of  the  most  valued  and  trust 
of    the    first    proprietors    was    John 
Birchard,  town   clerk,  count 
schoolmaster.     From    him 
scended  Rutherford  Birchard  Ha 
nineteenth    President   of  the    United 
Stati 

A  greater  man.  in  respect  t'»  not  a 
lew  qualities,  than  the  most  eminent 
of  his  posterity  was  Aaron  Cleveland. 
His  father,  of  the  same  name,  had 
been  pastor  of  the  church  in  Haddam. 
and  afterwards  of  an  Episcopal 
church   in    Delaware.      But   being  left 

fatherless  at  tin-  age  of  thirteen,  the 

boy  was  sent  back  to  the  family  home 
at   Norwich,  in   1757.  and  grew  U]    I 
be  a  leader  of  opinion  in  the  StTUf 
for  liberty.     He  earned  his  living 
hatter:   but  as  the  contest  for  freedom 
waxed  warm,  he  took  part  in  it  with 
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tongue  and  pen,  in  prose  and  verse, 
not  shunning  the  logical  conse- 
quences of  his  arguments.  With 
sarcasm  and  invective  he  pointed 
out  the  inconsistency  of  those  who 
claimed  liberty  as  an  inalienable 
right  for  themselves  while  holding 
other  men  in  slavery.  The  argu- 
ment ad  hominem  made  itself  felt. 
Deeds  of  manumission  of  slaves 
multiply  on  the  town  records  about 
those  days.  His  principal  publica- 
tion was  a  poem  against  slavery. 
In  1779,  being  a  member  of  the 
State  General  Assembly,  he 
brought  in  a  bill  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery.  Quitting  the  hat-shop 
for  more  congenial  work,  he  spent 
a  few  years  as  pastor  in  the  frontier, 
home  mission  field  of  Vermont, 
and  then,  returning  to  Connecti- 
cut, died  and  was  buried  at  New 
Haven,  in  181 5.  Aaron's  son, 
Deacon  William  Cleveland,  who  had 
learned  the  business  of  silversmith  as 
apprentice  to  famous  Thomas   Har- 


DE.  ROBERT  PORTER   KEEP. 
Principal  of  the  Norwich  Free  Academy. 

land,  in  1830  bought  the  house 
alongside  of  the  old  court-house 
which  stood  on  John  Mason's  home 
lot,  and  built  a  shop  there,  where  he 
carried  on  his  business  until  his  death 
in   1837.     A  daughter,  the  youngest 


A  CORNER  OF  THE  SLATER  MEMORIAL  ART 
GALLERY. 

of  his  thirteen  children,  became  the 
wife  of  the  brilliant  preacher,  Samuel 
Hanson  Cox,  and  the  mother  of 
Aaron  Cleveland  Cox,  who  by  and  by, 
in  the  interest  of  euphony,  suffered  a 
change  into  the  Rev.  Arthur  Cleve- 
land Coxe,  and  has  just  departed 
from  us,  universally  beloved  and 
lamented,  as  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop 
Cleveland-Coxe.  Another  grandson 
of  the  same  William  Cleveland  the 
silversmith  is  Grover  Cleveland, 
twenty-second  President  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  a  very  curious 
fact  that  these  two  eminent  citizens 
of  the  same  town  of  Buffalo  were 
not  aware  that  they  were  first 
cousins  until  an  outsider  to  the 
family  happened  to  make  it  known  to 
them  in  the  way  of  business. 

The  fact  that  the  pedigrees  of  no 
less  than  four  Presidents  converge 
thus  upon  the  nine  miles  square  of 
old  Norwich  is  given  here  merely  as 
illustrative  of  the  quality  and  influ- 
ence of  the  Norwich  stock.  But  this, 
after  all,  is  better  shown  by  the  course 
of  Norwich  history.  The  early  foun- 
dations were  laid  "in  troublous  times." 
The  oldest  of  the  settlers'  houses  had 
hardly  turned  gray  from  the  weather, 
when  the  mutterings  of  the  terrible 
storm  began  to  be  heard  which  was 
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soon  to  burst  upon  New  England  in 
the  bloody  and  almost  fatal  King 
Philip's  War.  Perhaps  it  was  a  pre- 
monitory sign  of  the  coming  disturb- 
ance, that  the  town,  in  1673,  pulled 
down  its  first  meeting-house  and  re- 
built, not  on  the  plain,  but  on  the 
summit  of  the 
"M  e  e  t  i  n  g- 
house  Rocks," 
overlooking 
the  village, 
from  which 
coming  dan- 
ger might  be 
discove  red. 
In  June,  1675, 
the  evidence 
of  a  general 
conspiracy 
among  the 
Indians  for 
the  exter- 
mination of 
the  whites  was 
disclosed       in 

murderous  forays  on  the  villages 
of  the  Old  Colony  and  by 
hostile  movements  anions:  vari- 
ous  tribes.  One  bloody  story  fol- 
lowed another.  As  elsewhere,  so  in 
Norwich,  every  man  stood  in  arms. 
The  old  leaders  of  the  first  age,  John 
Mason  and  Jonathan  Brewster,  were 
gone,  but  their  places  were  worthily 
filled  by  their  sons.  But  no  figure 
stands  out  fairer  against  the  storm- 
cloud  than  that  of  gentle  James  Fitch, 
the   old   pastor,   adventuring   himself 


into   the    camp-    of    Mohegans   and 
Pequots,  to  make  wire  of  their  fid* 

to  their  white  neighbors,  and  attend- 
ing the  little   \Y\\    London 
army  as  chaplain,  in  their  hard  cam- 
paigns in  the  wilderness.     '11 
the  darkest   days  tl  • 
over     Men      England  dent 

bore  its  full  share  of  the  burden:    but 

it  is  wonderful  how  little  her  vili. 
Miffc-rcd     from    attack.     Ah: 
sole  instance  i^  thus  told  in  a 
Utter    from     New     London,     Ian 

1676: 

"This  morning  early  came  post  from  Nor- 
wich with  the  sad  intel licence  of  two  men  and  a 
boy  hein^  taken  and  killed,  irbo 
ShowtUCkel  River  to  spread  Max. 
Rockwell  and  his  hoy  of  15  or  [6  years  old, 
and  John  Kenolls,  Jun.  of  Norwich.  The 
said  Jos.  Rockwell  and  Renalls  were  found 
dead  and  thrown  downe  ye  River  banke.  their 
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scalps  cutt  oil":    the    boy    is    not    yett   found, 
supposed  to  be  caryed  away  alive.  " 

Thus  the  first-born  oi  the  Reynolds 
house  was  cut  off.  But  happily 
among'  many  daughters  was  one  more 
son.  through  whom  the  venerable 
homestead  has  descended  in  the  same 
name  to  the  present  day.  Happily, 
too,  the  captive  Rockwell  boy  was 
soon  brought  back  by  a  friendly 
Indian. — for  which  the  country, 
through  successive  generations  until 
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now,   has  had  many  successive   rea- 
sons to  be  grateful. 

The  war  was  ended  after  about  fif- 
teen months  of  terror  and  desolation; 
and  with  astonishing  vigor  the  village 
started  on  a  new  growth.  Once 
more  the  farmhouses  scattered  wide 
among  woods  and  hills,  and  the  vil- 
lage stretched  in  beautiful  open  order 
along  the  broad  town  street.  Can 
.any  one  explain  how  it  has  come  to 
pass  that  in  the  old  countries,  where 
settled  governments  have  offered 
more  or  less  of  se- 
curity for  centuries, 
the  peasant  houses 
huddle  together 
and  crowd  close 
into  the  street  as  if 
in  terror  and  for 
mutual  protection ; 
whereas  in  this 
land,  just  reclaimed 
from  savagery, 
while  yet  the  mid- 
night massacre  was 
a  recent  memory 
and  the  sound  of 
ihe  war-whoop  was 


hardly  out  of  men's  ears,  they  should 
have  built  so  freely  and  fearlessly, 
each  house  on  its  farm  or  its  garden, 
"every  man  sitting  under  his  vine  and 
under  his  fig-tree,  with  none  to  make 
him  afraid"? 

We  must  hurry  over  the  century 
which  follows  King  Philip's  War, — 
not  because  there  is  little  to  say  of  it, 
but  because  there  is  too  much.  In 
the  growth  of  the  town  in  trade  as 
well  as  in  numbers,  it  had  become 
obvious  to  far-sighted  people  (what 
we  wonder  that  any  could  have 
missed)  that  the  bold  bluff  and  the 
banks  of  the  two  streams  where  the 
Yantic  and  the  Shetucket  unite  and 
make  the  Thames  might  be  good  for 
something  besides  a  sheepwalk.  In 
1700  the  town  appointed  commission- 
ers to  lay  out  "the  east  sheep  walk," 
which  presently  became  "The  Land- 
ing," and  then  "Chelsea,"  and  is 
now  Norwich,  while  the  ancient  vil- 
lage, wonderfully  preserving  to  this 


. 
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day  its  antique  characteristics,  is 
known  as  Norwich  Town.  The 
elder  serves  the  younger. 

But  the  old  town  grew  apace  and 
long  continued  to  be  the  social  and 
business  centre.  In  1735  it  became  a 
"half-shire  town"  and  set  up  its  court 
house  and  jail.  Roads  and  bridges 
came  into  place.  The  bridge  over 
the  Shetucket  at  The  Landing  was  a 
wonder  in  its  day.  It  had  a  span  of 
124  feet,  28  feet  above  the  water,  and 
was  "supported  by  Geometry  work- 
above,  and  calculated  to 
bear  a  weight  of  500  tons." 
It  was  the  masterpiece  of 
that  pontifcx  maximus,  "Air. 
John  Bliss,  one  of  the  mos. 
curious  mechanics  of  the 
age."  The  "Geometry 
Bridge"  afforded  a  fine  oc- 
casion for  the  inventive 
genius  of  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Peters  in  his  famous  "His- 
tory of  Connecticut."  Ac- 
cording to  Truthful  Samuel, 
it  is  "60  yards  long,  butted 
on  two  rocks,  and  geo- 
metrically supported ;  un- 
der which  pass  ships  with 
all     their     sails     standing." 

The  reader  who  looks  up  the  foam- 
ing Shetucket  from  the  Laurel  Hill 
Bridge  (successor  to  "the  Geometry 
Bridge")  may  estimate  the  probable 
tonnage     of     the     merchant     navies 


sailing     up     that     mill-stream,     and 

find     therein     a     convenient     ga 
of     the     veracity     of     the     : 
historian. 

There         were 
done      jn      those 


iter       things 

ante-bellum      days 
thanojn^truct- 


mg 

and 


building 
a  seaport. 
There    was    a 

Awaken- 
ing,   and    lac- 


CITY  HALL. 

cording  to  a  law  of  church  his- 
tory) a  consequent  schism,  happily 
soon  healed.  There  were  stirrings  of 
missionary  enterprise,  such  as  have 
since  become  noblv  characteristic  oi 
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the  town.*  Withal,  beneficent  in  a 
different  way,  there  was  the  drug 
business  of  Dr.  Daniel  Lathrop,  which 
made  medical  practice  according  to 
the  best  science  of 
that  day  possible  in 
Connecticut.  But  one 
of  Dr.  Lathrop's  smart 
young  apprentices 
was  the  terror  of  the 
village.  One  cannot 
but   suspect   that   the 


longs  no  longer  to  Norwich, 
but,  in  the  bravery  of  his  fight- 
ing and  the  shame  of  his  treason, 
to  the  country  at  large.     The  counsel 


EAST    MAIN    STREET    AND    BROADWAY    AT    LITTLE    PLAIN. 


myth-making  faculty  has  been  busy 
devising  appropriate  "traditions"  of 
the  young  scrapegrace.  But  the  whit- 
tlings,  brandings  and  hatchet-cuts  on 
the  house  in  which  he  was  born 
are  said  to  have  borne  testimony  to 
a  preternatural  power  of  mischief 
in  the  boy.  The  incident  of  his 
engaging  the  village  boys  on  a 
wager  to  jump  from  the  back  door 
of  the  shop,  landing  them  unex- 
pectedly barefoot  on  a  pile  of 
broken  bottles,  is  not  so  well  at- 
tested. But  it  was  a  relief  to  Nor- 
wich when  the  young  gentleman 
removed  to  New  Haven  to  start  a 
drug  business  there  on  his  own 
account.  From  that  point,  the 
history    of    Benedict    Arnold    be- 

*The  story  of  Samson  Occum,  of  all  Indians  the 
worthiest  of  a  biography,  is  about  to  be  told  by  the  Rev. 
DeLoss  Love,  Jr.,  of  Hartford,  with  a  thoroughness 
and  exactness  characteristic  of  that  author.  But  the 
beginnings  of  a  missionary  zeal  in  Norwich  are  coeval 
with  the  foundation  of  the  town.  The  first  pastor  was 
the  first  missionary  to  the  heathen. 


and  lovely  ex- 
ample of  Dr. 
Daniel  La- 
throp  and 
"Madam  La- 
th r  o  p,"  i  n 
whose  house 
he  is  said  to 
have  lived  as 
a  p  p  re  n  t  ice,, 
were  wasted  on  the  little  wretch. 
Later,  the  same  influences  wrought  a 
worthy  result,  when  Lydia  Huntley 
grew  up  as  a  ward  in  the  same  house,. 


THE    MASONIC    TEMPLE. 
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the  delightful  atmosphere  of  which 
she  never  ceased  to  acknowledge  with 
gratitude,  in  prose  and  verse,  when 
as  Mrs.  Sigourney  she  had  won  an 
honorable  fame  on  both  sides  of  the 
ocean. 

The  part  taken  by  Connecticut  and 
her  towns  in  the  Revolutionary  War 
cannot  be  understood  unless  it  is  kept 
in  mind  that  in  Connecticut  the  war 
was  not  revolutionary,  but  conserva- 
tive. Alone  of  the  thirteen  colonies, 
Connecticut  entered  into  the  war  with 


and  in  the  (  <>wn   J  l<;ii-<-.  and  on 

memorable  occasion  in  the  n    i 

house,  were  held  the  popular  I! 
ings,  addressed  bj   Aaroi  and. 

and  the  I  [untingtons,  and  Jo 
Trumbull,  and  Nathaniel  Niles*  and 
like  spirits,  which  prompted  the  en- 
listments and  the  combinations  and 
the  splendidly  liberal  contributions 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  1. 
Liberties  of  the  little  republic 

part    taken    by    Norwich    in    the 
which  SO  BOOn  ripened  into  a  war  lor 


SHETUCKET     STREE1 


her  governor  and  council  at  her  head. 
under  the  constitution  of  her  royal 
charter.  The  proceedings  which 
elsewhere  were  taken  by  irregular 
popular  assemblies  or  "Committees 
of  Safety"  were  here  taken  by  the 
constituted  authorities  or  by  legally 
called  town  meetings.  But  Governor 
Jonathan  Trumbull  at  Lebanon,  just 
north  of  Norwich,  found  himself  sus- 
tained in  his  most  energetic  measures 
by  the  high  tide  of  public  excitement. 
The  "Liberty  Tree,"  a  lofty  pole 
crowned  with  the  Phrygian  cap,  was 
planted  in  the  village  green,  and  there 


independence  was  an  honorably 
tinguished   one.     During  the   suffer- 
ings of  Boston  bet«  >re  the  distinct  out- 
break of  hostilities.   Norwich   - 
for  the  relief  oi  the  city  a  dn  vs 
sheep,  and  afterwards  a  drove  of  ioo 
sheep  together  with  a  contribution  in 
wheat,  in  corn  and  in  cash.     Samuel 
Adams  wrote  back  to  the  Commitl 
"The  part  which  the  town  of  Norwich 
takes   in   this   struggle   for  American 
liberty    is    truly    noble."     The    town 
was  equally  lavish  of  personal  sen 

*Author  of  "  The  American  Hero.  "  a  far..      -  - 

of  the  Revolution,  in  fifteen  - 
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in  field  and  forum.  But  the  service 
of  her  soldiers  was  almost  entirely  in 
distant  fields. 

It  was  just  because  of  its  entering 
so  strenuously  and  solidly  into  the 
war,  that  Connecticut  is  so  poor  in 
trophies  and  battlefields.  Our  soil 
has  always  been  intolerant  of  hostile 
feet.  Only  once  in  the  whole  course 
of  the  war  did  British  soldiers  spend 
a  night  in  Connecticut  except  as 
prisoners.  The  Thames  became  a 
refuge  for  ships  from  the  enemy's 
cruisers  and  privateers,  and  a  sally- 
port for  reprisals.  Norwich  itself  was 
a  quiet  resort  for  several  distinguished 
families  from  regions  disturbed  by 
actual  hostilities.  The  genius  of  her 
people  for  the  arts  of  peace  made 
them  invaluably  serviceable  to  the 
country  in  war  time.  It  was  one  of 
the  first  formal  resolutions  of  the 
town,  as  the  war  was  seen  to  be  im- 
pending, "to  encourage  manufac- 
tures"; and  the  first  important  fac- 
tories were  developed  under  this  ne- 
cessity. The  iron  works  of  Elijah 
Backus  at  Yantic  turned  out  the  great 
anchors  for  the  Connecticut  war- 
ships, and  cannon  for  sea  and  land; 
and  William  Lax  established  a  factory 
for  gun-carriages.  And  all  the  while 
the  spinning-wheels  and  looms  and 
needles  of  the  people  were  contribut- 
ing the  clothing  of  the  soldiers,  and 
the  fields  and  barns  were  furnishing 
their  subsistence,  through  a  Nor- 
wich citizen,  Joseph  Trumbull,  Com- 
missary-general of  the  Continental 
army. 

But  if  Norwich  heard  the  actual  col- 
lisions of  war  only  from  a  safe  dis- 
tance, she  saw  her  share  of  its  pomp 
and  circumstance.  The  great  man- 
sion of  General  Jedediah  Hunting- 
ton, by  far  the  grandest  in  the  town, 
gave  splendid  hospitality  to  famous 
men — Washington  and  Governor 
Trumbull,  Lafayette,  the  Count  de 
Lauzun,  the  Marquis  de  Chastellux, 
and  other  gay  officers  of  the  French 
troops  cantoned  at  one  time  at 
Lebanon,  Steuben,  Pulaski  and 
other     distinguished     foreigners     in 


the  American  service.  The  occa- 
sional festivities  at  the  Jed  Hunting- 
ton house  were  as  much  like  court  life 
as  anything  in  America  at  that 
period. 

With  the  close  of  the  war  began 
the  period  of  the  commercial  prosper- 
ity of  Norwich.  Even  ocean  com: 
merce,  in  those  days,  was  carried  on 
by  craft  of  small  tonnage ;  so  that  the 
wharves  at  "The  Landing"  gave  ac- 
commodation to  vessels  plying  not 
only  to  West  Indian  but  also  to  trans- 
atlantic ports.  The  town  was  grow- 
ing rich  and  prosperous  by  this  for- 
eign trade,  when  suddenly  it  was  ar- 
rested, first  by  the  embargo  of  1807, 
and  afterward  and  finally  by  the  war 
of "  1812.  "The  commerce  of  the 
Thames  [we  quote  Miss  Caulkins] 
ceased  at  once.  Sails  were  taken 
down,  hulls  packed  together  like  logs, 
keels  fell  to  decay.  It  was  a  period 
of  anxiety,  depression  and  gloom." 
Is  it  strange  that  the  embargo  and 
the  war,  extinguishing  the  sources 
of  the  prosperity  of  New  Eng- 
land, were  not  popular  measures  in 
this  region? 

If  I  were  to  make  a  protectionist 
speech  at  this  season  (which  I  am  not 
— there  are  more  serious  topics  to 
talk  about  just  now),  I  should  point 
to  the  fact  that  the  industrial  system 
of  New  England  was  created  at  once 
out  of  nothing  by  the  most  strin- 
gently protective  measures  in  our 
history.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  war 
of  18 1 2  the  streams  of  New  England 
ran  from  the  hills  to  the  sea,  doing 
little  by  the  way  but  to  turn  here  and 
there  a  gristmill  or  a  sawmill.  In  the 
three  years  from  1813  to  1816,  there 
sprang  up  on  the  Yantic  and  the  She- 
tucket  four  cotton  mills,  two  woolen 
mills  and  a  nail  factory.  This  was 
the  beginning  of  the  new  era  in  the 
life  of  New  England.  The  impulse 
thus  suddenly  and  violently  given  was 
not  transient  in  its  effects.  The  con- 
sequent movement  has  continued  to 
this  day,  until  factory  villages  and 
cities  hang  upon  every  millstream  of 
New  England  like  beads  on  a  string 
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—  and  not  one  of  them  which  'law- 
earlier  than  1812.  The  change  has 
been  attended  with  a  modification  of 
some     people's     politico-economical 

theories.  While  New  England  was 
in  the  business  of  common   carrier, 

New  England  was  for  free  trade. 
The  embargo  was  cruelly  forced  upon 
her  by  other  sections;  her  commerce 
was  annihilated;  with  brilliant  versa- 
tility she  changed  her  methods  of 
activity  to  meet  the  new  conditions, — 
and  it  was  not  until  her  energy  and 
genius  had  created  a  vast  system  of 
productive  industries,  that  the  people 
who  had  been  so  fierce  for  an  em- 
bargo discovered  that  it  was  a  wiser 
policy  to  keep  our  workshops  in 
Europe  and  buy  from  them  in  free- 
trade.  By  this  time,  however,  New- 
England  had  become  deeply  con- 
vinced that  home  manufactures  and  a 
home  market  were  objects  to  be  pro- 
moted by  a  so-called  "American  pol- 
icy." This  double  change  of  opinion, 
illustrated  (for  instance)  in  the  career 
of  Daniel  Webster  and  his  antag- 
onists, is  one  of  the  curiosities  of  'un- 
political history. 

Happily  for  the  beauty  of  Norwich, 
the  diverse  and  numerous  factories 
have  for  the  most  part  disposed  them- 
selves along  the  streams  in  suburban 
villages  or  on  side  streets,  without 
interfering  with  the  sumptuous  resi- 
dence streets  of  the  city  or  with  the 
quaint  and  archaic  beauty  of  the  old 
town.  This  is  not  to  be  taken  as 
implying  that  there  is  no  beauty  in 
the  factory.  The  magnificent  pro- 
portions of  the  Ponemah  Mill  at 
Taftville  have  a  grace  and  dignity 
equal  in  their  way  to  those  of  a 
cathedral.  Its  vast  acreage  of  floor 
room  is  devoted  to  producing  the 
most  exquisite  fabrics  that  can  be 
wroven  from  cotton  by  the  Jacquard 
loom.  It  was  the  conviction  of  the 
late  John  F.  Slater  that  the  coarser 
cotton  fabrics  must  come,  under  the 
new  organization  of  industry  at  the 
South,  to  be  produced  in  factories 
which  should  grow  up  alongside  of 
the  cotton  field;   and  he  made  double 


preparation   for  the   future,  firM 

bringing    Up    the    production    of    the 
"Taftville  goods"  to  the  high' 

of  perfection,  and  second!  gift 

of  a  million  of  dollar-  to  pfOfl 
education     of     th<      colored     won 

people  of  tin-  south. 

Perhaps  it  i-  owing  to  the  lai 

diversity  of  it^  industries  that  Nor 
has    escaped    the    utter    pr< 
which  for  several  yean  1.  (taken 

so  man}-  industrial  centn 
the   many  and   extei 
textiles,  in   the   valleys  of  the   Yantic 
and  the  Shetucket.  two  important 
tablishments  for  dyeing  and  bleach- 
ing   are    in    operation.     (  >nc    of    the 
earliest   industi  •'  the   t<* 

paper-making;    and  tin-  aper 

mills    at    I  rreenevillc    and    the 
I  fncas  mill  at  Thamesville  stand  in 

historical  relation  with  t; 
Christopher  Leffingwell  at  The  I 

in  ij(/}.  which,  to  the  wonder  of  the 
lookers-on,^  ble  of  "moulding 

and  making  read)  for  the  pn 
ten  sheets  per  minute  by  the  watch." 
What  there  was  besides  the  enter- 
prise and  ingenuity  rwich 
artisans  t<>  make  the  place  ;: 
iron-work,  it  might  be  difficult  to  - 
but  such.  fr<»m  the  days  of  Elijah 
Backus  and  his  cannon  foundry,  it  has 
never  ceased  to  be.  Here  the  Ameri- 
can device  for  making  cut  nails  gave 
food  for  astonishment  to  the  cur 
who  watched  the  machinery  bit  g 
off  the  end  ^i  a  bar  and  spitting  out 
the  nails.  At  the  present  day,  not  1  - 
than  three  competing  concerns  are 
engaged  in  the  making  of  steam- 
heaters:  and  one  of  these  —  the  Rich- 
mond Stove  Works,  whose  foundries 
stretch  along  the  left  bank  oi  the 
Thames  for  "many  a  rood'"  —  has 
made  its  wares  familiar  in  the 
kitchens  and  the  parlors  oi  more 
than  one  nation.  The  making 
of  firearms  is  still  practiced:  but 
the  most  considerable  of  the 
pistol  factories  —  that  oi  Hop- 
kins and  Allen  —  seized  the  opportune 
moment  when  it  appeared  that 
pretty     much     everybody     had     got 
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a  pistol,*  and  turned  its  great  re- 
sources to  the  production,  in  large 
numbers,  of  "The  Majestic"  bicycle. 

This  off-hand  sketch,  which  is  far 
from  complete,  of  some  of  the  varied 
industries  of  Norwich,  gives  an  idea  of 
the  sources  of  the  wealth  of  the  town, 
which  is  larger,  in  proportion  to  its 
population  than  that  of  any  other 
town  in  the  .state.  This  fact  conspired 
with  other  circumstances  to  give  the 
little  city  almost  a  hegemony  among 
Connecticut  towns  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Civil  War.  The  Governor  of 
the  State,  William  A.  Buckingham,  of 
Norwich,  united  a  fervid  patriotism 
and  a  trained  executive  ability  with 
noble  personal  qualities  such  as  en- 
force popular  respect  and  admiration. 
The  senior  Senator  of  Connecticut, 
La  Fayette  S.  Foster,  preeminently 
wise  and  influential  in  counsel,  was 
President  of  the  Senate,  and  upon  the 
death  of  Lincoln  became  Acting 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 
Few  towns  in  the  country  can  have 
surpassed  this  in  its  gifts  of  life  and 
treasure  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
government. 

The  most  widely  distinguished  of 
the  living  citizens  of  Norwich,  David 
A.  Wells,  in  his  most  interesting  and 
valuable  work  on  "Recent  Economic 
Changes,"  illustrates  on  the  grand 
scale  some  principles  which  are  of 
late  years  affecting  the  prosperity  and 
growth  of  the  city  of  Norwich. 
That  eminent  manufacturer  whom  I 
have  before  quoted,  Mr.  John  F. 
Slater,  in  forecasting  the  future  of 
Norwich,  remarked  that  the  growth 
of  the  great  suburban  factories,  which 
many  years  ago  had  given  such  a 
notable  set-forward  to  the  wealth  and 
business  of  the  city,  could  no  longer 
be  relied  on  for  a  like  result.  In  the 
earlier  days  Norwich  was  an  entrepot 
of  supplies  for  the  mills  along  both 
the  streams  which  unite  at  this  point. 

*Some  of  the  smaller  pistol  factories  were  not  so  timely 
in  changing  the  direction  of  their  activity.  There  was  a 
touching  significance  in  an  advertisement  which  a  few 
months  ago  was  kept  standing  in  the  Norwich  Bulletin. 
It  offered  for  sale  the  tools  and  material  of  a  pistol  shop, 
with  a  quantity  of  unfinished  pistols;  "also,  eighteen  small 
gravestones." 


Now  every  considerable  factory  pur- 
chases directly  from  the  prime 
sources  of  supply,  not  only  for  itself, 
but  to  a  large  extent  for  its  employees ; 
and  it  neither  derives  much  from  its 
neighbor  market  town,  nor  contrib- 
utes much  to  it.  Consequently  the 
development  of  Norwich  in  future  has 
got  to  come  along  some  other  line; 
and  it  was  Mr.  Slater's  conviction  that 
it  would  be  as  an  educational  centre 
that  the  Norwich  of  the  future  was  to 
prosper.  The  history  of  the  Norwich 
Free  Academy,  even  up  to  that  date 
of  fifteen  years  ago,  might  well  have 
settled  this  conviction  in  his  mind. 

This  noble  institution  owes  its 
foundation,  not  to  the  zeal  for  educa- 
tion of  the  town  or  city  of  Norwich  in 
its  corporate  capacity,  but  rather  to 
the  scandalously  degraded  condition 
of  the  public  schools  of  the  town 
about  1850,  and  to  the  dogged  oppo- 
sition to  any  improvement  which  was 
for  a  long  time  successfully  main- 
tained by  some  of  the  town  dema- 
gogues in  behalf  of  the  dear  people. 
The  fight  in  behalf  of  civilization  was 
led,  with  a  tact  and  a  masterly  elo- 
quence in  debate  the  memory  of 
which  has  not  yet  passed  away,  by 
the  young  pastor  of  the  Broadway 
Church,  the  Rev.  John  P.  Gulliver; 
and  at  last  the  building  of  a  fine  and 
costly  school-house  on  Broadway,  in 
1855,  "marked  the  successful  ter- 
mination of  one  of  the  most  pro- 
tracted and  severe  educational  strug- 
gles ever  witnessed  in  our  state." 
The  result  at  the  present  day  is  to  be 
seen  in  an  altogether  excellent  graded 
school  system.  But  the  lesson  which 
Mr.  Gulliver  learned  from  the  conflict 
was  that,  if  the  friends  of  education  in 
Norwich  wanted  any  further  advance, 
their  easiest  and  best  way  was  to 
make  it  themselves,  rather  than  by 
protracted  and  toilsome  controversy 
to  drag  the  people  up  to  undertaking 
it  by  public  action.  The  Academy  as 
it  stands  to-day,  the  foremost  institu- 
tion of  secondary  education  in  the 
state,  and  one  of  the  first  in  the  coun- 
try,    justifies     his     conclusion.     The 
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circular  announcing  the  project  and 
appealing  for  aid  was  responded  to  by 
three  citizens  with  subscriptions  of 
$10,000  each,  and  the  sum  of  $100,000 
was  promptly  made  up  by  forty  sub- 
scribers. The  Academy  is  felt  by  all 
to  be  the  glory  of  the  town.  Its  funds 
and  other  property  have  from  time  to 
time  been  largely  increased.  Ita 
standard  of  scholarship,  under  the 
late  Principal  Hutchison,  stood  equal 
to  that  of  any  like  school  in  America; 
and  under  the  present  Principal,  the 
learned  Dr.  Robert  Porter  Keep,  it 
has  been  still  further  advanced.  The 
late  Professor  Thacher  declared  to  me 
several  years  ago  that  there  was  only 
one  other  school  (Phillips  Academy, 
Andover)  from  which  students  came 
so  well  prepared  for  the  Yale  exam- 
inations as  from  the  Norwich  Free 
Academy. 

It  is  impossible  to  speak  fitly  of  the 
recent  splendid  advances  and  expan- 
sions of  the  Academy  without  refer- 
ring to  its  most  munificent  benefactor, 
Mr.  William  A.  Slater;  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  the  friends  of  Mr.  Slater,  who 
know  what  he  has  done  and  what  he 
is,  to  speak  of  him  without  some 
warmth  of  expression  which  would  be 
uncongenial  to  his  modesty.  His 
first  considerable  benefaction  to  the 
Academy  was  the  erection  of  the 
"Slater  Memorial  Hall,"  a  great  and 
sumptuous  building  in  commemora- 
tion of  his  father,  John  Fox  Slater. 
The  first  floor  of  this  structure  is 
chiefly  occupied  by  a  spacious  hall  for 
lectures,  concerts  and  other  public 
occasions  of  the  institution.  On  the 
second  floor  the  Peck  Library  is 
beautifully  installed;  but  the  space  is 
mainly  filled  with  the  museum  of 
casts  of  sculpture  representing  the 
Greek,  the  Roman  and  the  Renais- 
sance periods  in  the  history  of  the  art, 
all  arranged  with  admirable  taste  and 
judgment  for  comparison  and  study. 
Elsewhere  in  the  building  are  other 
collections  of  interest  and  value. 
Withal,  in  rooms  that  have  proved  not 
always  adequate  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  department,  the  classes  of  the  Art 


School  have  been  quartered!  ptu 

ing,  under  instructors  all 
tent  and  in  some  case-  eminent,  the 
various  arts  of  design,  drawing,  paint- 
ing, modeling  and  especially  the  arts 
of   decorative   design   in   their   pri 

cal  applications.    This  department  of 

the  Academy,  also,  ifl  due  to  the  g 
erosity  of  Mr.  Slater;   and  the  depart- 
ment of  Pedagogic!  (what  ire  are  ac- 
customed,    by     a    curious     freak 
language,  to  call  a  "Normal  Schoi 
which  fur  seven  years  had  been  sus- 
tained from  the  same  gcnCTOU!  purse 
and   heart,  accomplishing  results  of 
inestimable  value,  of  a  sort  and  qual- 
ity unattainable,  in  some  respects,  in 
the  official   institutions  of  the   ri 
would  by  this  time   have  been  estab- 
lished on  a  permanent  endowment  in 

its  own  building,  but  for  the  Eauui 

cooperation  from  the  "tierce  den 
racie"  of  the  School  District.  This 
defeat  of  a  noble  purpose  is  one  out 
of  many  lessons  additional  to  that 
which  was  so  well  learned  in  the 
struggle  of  1.^43-1855,  that  those 
who  contemplate  important  en- 
ter] irises  of  public  utility  in  Norwich 
will  do  wisely  to  refrain  to  the  ut- 
most possible  extent  from  inviting 
the  local  demagogue  to  take  a  hand 
in  them. 

The  latest  addition  to  the  resources 
of  the  Academy  has  just  been  quietly 
accomplished  through  private  sub- 
scription, in  accordance  with  this 
principle,  by  the  erection  and  equip- 
ment with  tools,  machinery  and 
power,  of  a  Manual  Training  Depart- 
ment which  has  already  proved  its 
value  and  usefuhu  — 

There  is  not  room  here  to  detail 
the  various  enterprises  of  public 
utility  in  which  the  liberality  of  others 
has  been  reenforced  and  stimulated 
by  the  cooperation  oi  one  citizen  of 
large  means  and  larger  heart.  I 
merely  name  the  public  free  library, 
the  building,  now  in  progress,  oi  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association, 
and  the  Park  Church.  Oi  more  re- 
mote benefactions  I  say  nothing.  But 
Norwich    has    latelv    been    enriched 
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by  one  institution  so  fine  and  noble, 
and  carried  into  execution  in  a  way 
so  characteristic  of  our  benefactor, 
that  it  demands  to  be  described. 
About  half  a  dozen  years  ago  it  came 
to  be  understood  that  an  aged  and 
childless  citizen,  long  distinguished 
for  his  not  giving  to  things,  had  de- 
cided to  bestow  $75,000  on  the  build- 
ing of  a  hospital.  This  was  the  op- 
portunity for  a  man  who  likes  to  do  a 
good  thing  in  accordance  with  the 
noble  maxim  of  Edward  Everett 
Hale:  "Never  mind  who  gets  the 
credit."  He  sought  out  the  old  man, 
and  by  the  offer  at  once  to  double 
the  intended  gift  and  more,  changed 
the  intention  into  a  fact,  thus  pro- 
curing for  the  aged  associate,  the  hith- 
erto unknown  delight  of  giving  away 
a  lump  of  money  for  a  charitable  ob- 
ject, and  the  innocent  gratification  of 
writing  up  his  name  in  large  letters 
as  a  philanthropist,  and  furthermore, 
assuring  to  the  hospital  a  consider- 
able endowment.  The  locating,  plan- 
ning and  directing  of  the  construc- 
tion of  the  noble  pile  of  buildings  and 


the  copious  expenditure  month  after 
month  which  was  to  make  the  new 
hospital,  in  structure  and  equipment, 
the  equal  of  any  in  the  world,  were 
the  work  of  the  young  man,  not  the 
old.  I  have  no  doubt  there  must  be 
some  among  my  readers  who  will  be 
able  to  appreciate  the  added  enjoy- 
ment there  was  in  doing  this  good 
work  for  thousands  of  future  unknown 
beneficiaries  without  putting  his  own 
name  into  it  at  all,  but  letting  it  stand 
inscribed  before  the  world  as  "The 
William  W.  Backus  Hospital." 

I  confess  my  misgivings,  as  I  write, 
lest  my  friend,  reading  what  I  have 
written  in  his  remote  absence  be- 
yond the  sea,  should  feel  annoyance 
at  this  publication  of  facts  which  in 
their  nature  cannot  be  private,  and 
should  "blush  to  find  it  fame."  But 
it  is  simply  impossible  to  describe 
the  Norwich  of  to-day  without  speak- 
ing of  the  man  who  has  done  so  much 
to  make  it  what  it  is.  The  love  and 
gratitude  toward  him  here  expressed 
by  one  of  his  fellow-citizens  are  the 
common  sentiment  of  all. 
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By  Albert  E.  Lawrence. 


ENRY  and  Ellen 
Hammond  had  been 
married  nearly  a 
year  when  their  first 
serious  disagree- 
ment occurred.  He 
left  the  house  in  a 
passion,  and  all  the  way  to  his  office 
felt  a  burning  desire  to  sacrifice  him- 
self that  she  might  suffer.  The  oppor- 
tunity was  at  hand.  President  Lin- 
coln had  called  for  seventy-five  thou- 
sand men,  and  as  Henry  reached  the 
Court  House  he  was  caught  by  the 
excitement  which  attended  the  forma- 
tion of  a  company.  Yielding  to  the 
impulse,     he     signed     the     register. 


Three  months  later,  on  the  day  he 
fought  so  bravely  and  then  retreated 
with  blind  terror  from  Bull  Run,  his 
son  and  heir,  and  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  was  born  into  the  world. 
Henry  returned  home  to  be  forgiven 
by  his  wife  and  to  look  with  proud 
pleasure  upon  his  boy;  then  he  went 
back  to  the  war,  this  time  in  answer  to 
duty,  and  with  a  three  years'  enlist- 
ment staring  him  in  the  face. 

They  had  decided  upon  Edgar 
Henry  as  a  name  for  the  child.  But 
Ellen  called  him  Henry  because  of  her 
absent  husband  and  lover.  After  the 
battle  of  Antietam  a  letter  from  home 
informed  him  that  "little  Henry  points 
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his  chubby  finger  at  all  the  soldier  pic- 
tures and  calls  them  'papa,  papa.'  " 
When  he  came  home  after  Appo- 
mattox the  boy,  now  nearly  four, 
looked  upon  him  with  sober  awe. 
Edgar  was  not  afraid  of  the  stranger, 
but  he  very  soon  ran  away,  preferring 
to  play  with  Susy  Kendall,  the  little 
girl  across  the  way. 

A  change  in  the  affairs  of  the  little 
girl's  people  at  this  time  took  them 
away  from  Olumbia.  The  night  after 
they  had  moved  Ellen  stepped  to 
Edgar's  bedside;  he  slept  alone  now, 
in  a  room  adjoining  theirs.  Edgar 
was  not  awake,  still  he  was  hardly 
asleep,  but  was  crying  softly  with 
an  occasional  childish  sob. 

"What  is  the  matter,  dear?  "  Ellen 
asked,  stooping  quickly,  putting  her 
head  close  to  his. 

"I  did  love  Susy  Kendall,"  said  the 
broken,  childish  voice.  "She  is  just 
the  bestest  girl  in  all  the  world!  " 

Edgar  did  not  forget  Susy  Kendall 
at  once,  but  she  called  no  more  tears 
to  his  eyes.  At  six  he  was  sent  to  the 
public  school.  From  the  first  day  the 
little  girl  with  the  blue  dress  and  sh<  »rt 
blonde  hair,  sitting  at  the  desk  in  the 
farther  corner  of  the  room,  became 
the  "bestest  girl  in  all  the  world." 
He  did  not  tell  his  mother  now,  but 
kept  it  sacredly  to  himself.  He  did 
not  know  her  name,  nor  where  she 
lived,  but  before  the  week  was  out  he 
had  discovered  both.  He  loved  to  sit, 
his  eyes,  just  missing  the  top  of  his 
book,  fastened  upon  her  every  move- 
ment. It  was  a  delicious  moment  in 
his  life  when  he  stood  by  her  side  in 
the  spelling  class.  But  even  that  mo- 
ment had  its  pain ;  for  she  missed  the 
word,  and  his  native  honesty  not  per- 
mitting him  to  miss  also,  he  must 
needs  go  above  her.  He  flushed 
painfully  in  changing  positions.  He 
felt  that  she  did  not  care  for  him :  for 
that  matter,  he  could  not  see  anything 
in  boys  why  girls  should  care  for  them 
anyway.  Now  he  knew  that  she 
never  would  care  for  him.  Still  he 
went  on  worshiping  her  from  afar. 


At   the   end  of  the  year  he 
into  the  next  room.    The  little  girl 
with    the    blue    dress  —  another    I 

now,  for  she  had  worn  out 
first — did   not   pa^<.    Edgar   had   a 
moment  in  which  he  wished  that  he 
had   not  passed,  followed  /her 

filled  with  the  wild  thought  oi 
tuting  his  standing  for  hers.     When 
school  began  again  at  the  end  of  a  long 
van  ation,  he  was  prepared  to  be 
soled    by   another   blonde   girl. 
time  she  sat  directly 
and  wore  a  white  dress.     She  put  up 
her   nose  at   him   the   hr>t   time 
looked   her  way,  and   on  the   play- 
ground kicked  at  him,  using  her 
as  freely  as  a  boy.     Both  of  these  ac- 
tion- he  cherished  a  long  time  ii. 
memory.      Her  name  was  Maud,  i 
he  wrote  it  on  his  slate  and  looked  at 
it   when   no  one  could   see  him.      He 
was  more  faithful  to  tkis  last  pas- 
for  it  possessed  him  with  varying  in- 
tensity  for  several  years.     Now  and 
then  some  other  pretty  face  displaced 
Maud's  for  a  <hort  time,  but  he  al 
returned  to  her  in  the  interims. 
passed  from  room  to  room  with  him. 
little  knowing  the  place  she  held  in  his 
dreams. 

When  Edgar  was  ten.  his  mother 
died.  Two  years  later  his  father  mar- 
ried again.  At  this  time  another  girl 
came  into  the  boy's  life.  She  did  not 
drive  Maud  out,  but  the  I  -  emed 
to  possess  him  jointly.  In  his  dreams 
he  did  not  always  define  even  to  him- 
self which  one  it  was  he  was  waiting 
upon,  saving  from  some  impending 
danger,  or  giving  up  his  life  for.  For 
an  hour  on  Sundays,  however,  the 
new  girl  had  complete  sway,  for  - 
attended  the  Sunday  school  where 
Edgar  was  in  the  habit  of  going  and 
Maud  was  not.  During  the  week 
Maud  had  the  advantage,  for  the  other 
girl  was  a  grade  below  them  in  the 
public  school.  It  is  true  she  came 
into  their  room  for  the  morning  exer- 
cises, and  on  one  or  two  occasions  sat 
with  Maud.  At  these  times  Edgar 
was  particularly  pleased.  The  two 
occupying  one  seat  helped  to  concen- 
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trate  his  vision.  It  would  have  over- 
whelmed him  with  shame  to  have  had 
these  passions  known.  In  his  speech 
of  girls  at  this  time  he  was  always 
rough,  but  never  coarse  nor  vulgar. 

Olumbia  had  a  wealthy,  public- 
spirited  citizen,  and  he  had  given  the 
town  a  free  library.  Edgar  became  a 
patron  of  this  institution  at  an  early 
age.'  His  first  literary  passion  was 
for  Oliver  Optic,  followed  quickly  by 
Mayne  Reid.  Later  he  read  Abbott's 
biographies  of  Captain  Kidd,  Daniel 
Boone,  Kit  Carson  and  others.  He 
professed  a  scorn  for  the  line  of  fiction 
which  he  denominated  "love  stories." 
In  the  stories  he  did  read  he  occasion- 
ally came  across  passages  dealing 
with  the  tender  emotions,  and  these 
he  pronounced  "sickish."  History 
was  a  favorite  with  him,  particularly 
that  of  ancient  and  mediaeval  times. 
When  he  was  fourteen,  he  made  an 
exception  in  his  reading  in  favor  of 
"Barriers  Burned  Away."  The  book 
made  a  great  impression  upon  his 
mind.  He  felt  a  pang  when  he 
learned  that  there  were  not  others  by 
the  same  author.  This  led  to  his  tak- 
ing up  Scott  and  Dickens,  and  in  the 
next  few  years  a  great  deal  of  fiction 
crept  into  his  reading,  much  of  it  by 
authors  not  so  favorably  known;  and 
these  lesser  writers  had  a  distinctive 
influence  in  the  formation  of  his 
character. 

In  the  meantime  his  youthful  heart- 
affections  were  in  a  chaotic  condition. 
Maud  and  the  Sunday-school  girl  had 
been  obliged  to  admit  others  upon  an 
equal  footing.  In  fact  there  were  at 
this  time  a  half  dozen  pretty  faces,  the 
sight  of  any  one  of  which  would  send 
the  blood  through  his  veins  or  hold 
his  eyes  in  boyish  admiration,  starting 
long  trains  of  sweet,  delicious  dreams. 
This  lasted  with  little  change  for  four 
or  five  years.  Near  the  close  of  this 
period  a  political  landslide  made  a 
change  in  all  the  county  officers, 
bringing  into  Olumbia  a  number  of 
new  families.  John  Andrews's  was 
one  of  these;  and  Olive  was  the  old- 
est daughter. 


Edgar  Hammond  was  now  nine- 
teen years  old,  handsome  and  bashful. 
Olive  Andrews  was  seventeen,  very 
pretty  and  not  very  bashful.  The 
Hammonds  and  the  Andrewses  at- 
tended the  same  church.  Edgar  and 
Olive  met  at  a  social  gathering.  She 
was  bright,  talkative  and  charming; 
he  was  masculinely  dull,  a  good  lis- 
tener, and — charmed.  After  the 
entertainment  he  walked  home  with 
her;  the  motion  was  more  of  her 
than  of  him,  though  he  did  ask  her, 
haltingly,  in  so  many  words,  for  the 
privilege.  They  met  again  before  the 
week  was  out,  and  her  eyes  and  man- 
ner gave  him  a  decided  welcome. 
On  Sunday  evening  he  called  and  ac- 
companied her  to  church;  they  sat  in 
the  Andrews'  pew,  and  later  sat  in  the 
Andrews'  parlor,  alone,  until  eleven. 
This  became  a  regular  Sunday  occur- 
rence. He  talked  a  little  of  books 
and  recommended  Trollope;  she  read 
two  or  three  of  these  and  liked  them, 
but  preferred  Mrs.  Holmes.  They 
talked  a  great  deal  more  of  them- 
selves, and  the  friendship  progressed 
rapidly. 

When  the  first  warm  evening  of 
spring  came,  they  substituted  the 
streets  of  Olumbia  for  the  stuffy  little 
parlor.  Where  the  street  lamps  per- 
mitted it,  they  walked  hand  in  hand  in 
the  darkness,  or  he  slipped  his  arm 
about  her  waist.  He  was  more  par- 
ticular about  the  street  lamps  than  she. 
If  he  kissed  her  three  times  of  an  even- 
ing, he  thought  it  a  great  many.  It 
never  occurred  to  him  that  she  found 
as  much  pleasure  in  his  society  as  he 
did  in  hers. 

Edgar  was  as  cautious  as  he  was 
anything  else.  His  movements  were 
always  slow.  One  evening  Olive 
spoke  with  an  apparent  carelessness 
of  her  future  as  the  life  of  "an  old 
maid."  At  first  his  answer  was  a  low 
laugh,  expressive  of  the  contentment 
of  the  moment;  then,  as  she  remained 
silent,  he  said:  "Oh,  you'll  probably 
marry  some  red-headed  man  and  be 
supremely  happy."  Now  Edgar  was 
very  far  from  being  a  red-headed  man. 
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His  hair  was  thick  and  black  and 
clung  to  his  well-shaped  head  in  seg- 
mented locks,  which,  had  they  had 
their  way,  would  have  hung  in  curls 
as  massive  as  any  which  adorned  the 
wigs  of  the  Stuarts  of  old.  Ue  had 
no  intention  of  teasing  Olive  in  speak- 
ing thus;  he  did  not  mean  to  be  taken 
seriously, — his  voice  plainly  indicated 
that.  He  simply  wished  matters  to 
go  on  as  they  were,  without  any  prom  - 
ises  on  either  side.  He  never  thought 
that  this  was  wronging  the  girl;  in 
his  heart  he  sincerely  wished  her  hap- 
piness. He,  too,  had  thoughts  of  the 
future,  but  for  the  present  he  knew 
that  they  were  both  young;  besides 
his  novel  reading  had  taught  him,  if 
it  had  taught  him  anything,  that  love 
at  his  age  was  but  a  passing  fancy. 
This  was  confirmed  by  his  younger 
experiences.  In  the  last  few  weeks 
he  had  met  his  boyish  flames  and 
searched  their  faces  for  the  things 
that  had  so  stirred  his  heart  in  days 
gone  by.  They  were  good  enough 
girls,  he  told  himself  now,  but  very 
commonplace  by  the  side  of  Olive; 
and  he  was  sorely  put  to  it  to  account 
for  the  life  of  those  emotions  now 
dead.  When  he  thought  of  Olive  fol- 
lowing in  their  footsteps,  his  heart  re- 
belled. Still  he  had  great  faith  in  his 
wisdom  born  of  novel  reading. 

Edgar  had  graduated  from  the 
Olumbia  high  school  the  summer  be- 
fore, and  had  spent  this  year  in  read- 
ing law  in  his  father's  office.  In  Sep- 
tember he  left,  going  to  pursue  his  law 
studies  at  a  celebrated  university. 
His  parting  from  Olive  was  with 
many  signs  of  affection.  Letters 
were  exchanged  almost  daily  there- 
after. He  was  guarded  in  his  expres- 
sion, as  was  natural  with  him,  no  sin- 
ister motive  ever  entering  his  head; 
but  she  wrote  with  all  the  ardor  of  a 
young  girl's  love. .  It  was  a  revelation 
to  him ;  some  of  her  statements  nearly 
took  his  breath  away.  He  could  ap- 
preciate such  feelings;  but  to  put 
them  in  cold  writing!  He  hinted 
something  of  this  to  her,  and  she  was 
hurt.     She  pleaded  her  loneliness,  and 


told    how   dull    it    was,   and    i 
missed  him  and  the  good  t i i : 
used  to  have,      i  [< 
her  to  go  with  the  young  | 
and  hoped  that  she  would  no' 

an-,    pleasure  be  wld   not 

share  it  with  her.  He  ^aid  he  could 
trust  her, 

■ 
The  interval  between  their  letters  had 
widened   to  a    v.  •  re   its   d 

but  they  met  and  fondly  told  • 
other  thai  they  had  not  char. 
Dut  another,  if  another  had  been  | 
mitted  to  see  them,  would  hs 

that  they  took  each  oth*  mch 

as  a  matter  of  fact.      If  this  wer- 
Edgar  liked   it   the   more.      He   h 
the  tantalizing   effect   when   she 
her   distance,     lb-    began   to   cherish 
the  idea  that   he   was   SU]  the 

ordinary    novel    hero,    and    that    his 
youthful  passion   had  come  * 
If  this  proved  so  lie  looked  upon  him- 
self as  settled  in  life;  and  he  and  OKre 

would  be  very  happy  together.  Hut 
he  did  not  tell  her  tl 

If  they  heard  from  each  other  once 
a  week  after  his  return  to  the  uni- 
versity   this    seemed    often    enou 

and  very  soon  it  came  to  be  once  in 
tw<  i  weeks.  She  wr<  >te  <  if  the  starting 
of  a  skating  rink  in  Olumbia,  and  of 

the  sport  she  was  having  there.  In 
her  first  letters  she  spoke  often  of 
Arthur  Scotten,  the  dashing  young 
fellow  who  was  in  authority  at  the 
rink;  then  his  name  dropped  out  of 
her  letters  almost  entirely.  Her  let- 
ters were  not  so  neat  now  as  they  had 
formerly  been.  She  always  wrote  of 
some  gay  time  she  had  had.  or  of  plans 
that  they  were  making  for  a  gay  time. 
Her  writing  showed  many  signs  of 
haste,  and  indeed  she  once  said  that 
there  was  so  much  going  on  she 
hardly  had  time  to  write  at  all.  Ed- 
gar was  so  absorbed  in  the  closing 
work  of  school  that  he  did  not  notice 
this  change.  He  was  glad  that  Olive 
was  having  a  good  time,  and  looked 
forward  soon  to  enjoying  it  with  her. 
He  came  away  from  the  university  at 
last  a  week  earlier  than  he  had  ex- 
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pected.  It  was  three  weeks  since  he 
had  heard  from  Olive,  but  there  was 
nothing  in  this  fact  that  worried  him. 
Indeed  he  was  very  happy  in  antici- 
pating the  surprise  he  would  give  her. 

It  was  dusk,  but  lamps  had  not 
yet  been  lighted,  when  he  stepped 
through  the  open  parlor  door  at  the 
Andrews's  home.  Olive  was  alone; 
her  back  was  towards  him  but  at  the 
sound  of  a  step  she  turned. 

"Edgar  Hammond!"  she  ex- 
claimed, a  little  frightened  and  a  little 
confused.  Before  she  could  recover 
he  had  taken  both  her  hands  and 
kissed  her. 

"O,  Edgar!"  she  cried,  spring- 
ing away  from  him.  "You  mustn't 
—  I  meant  to  write  to  you!  I'm  so 
sorry — I'm  engaged  to  Arthur 
Scotten!  " 

Olumbia  remained  Edgar  Ham- 
mond's home  for  eight  years  after  his 
graduation  at  the  university;  then  he 
moved  to  New  York  where  he  became 
junior  partner  in  a  distinguished  law 
firm.  Much,  however,  had  happened 
in  these  years.  For  days  and  weeks 
after  that  interview  with  Olive,  he  felt 
his  pain  and  humiliation.  Now, 
when  she  had  passed  beyond  his 
reach,  he  began  to  realize  how  much 
he  had  made  her  a  part  of  his  life.  It 
gave  him  a  certain  satisfaction  to 
think  that  he  could  love  so  deeply,  for 
there  had  been  one  or  two  moments 
in  his  life  when  he  feared  that  his  na- 
ture might  be  shallow.  But  it  was  a 
high  price  which  he  paid  for  this  satis- 
faction. In  the  moments  when  his 
suffering  was  at  its  height,  his  wis- 
dom gained  of  novel  reading  would 
tell  him  that  it  could  not  last,  that  he 
would  recover;  but  even  at  these 
thoughts  he  felt  rebellious.  He  was 
never  once  angry  with  Olive;  he  did 
not  blame  her  for  the  course  she  had 
pursued.  He  prided  himself  upon 
taking  a  common-sense  view  of  the 
case.  But  this  did  not  prevent  his 
growing  pale  and  thin.  His  father 
noticed  this  and  his  lack  of  interest  in 
the  work  at  the  office.     He  thought  it 


due  to  hard  study  at  the  university, 
and  proposed  a  vacation,  finally  pack- 
ing Edgar  off  for  a  year  in  Europe. 

The  year  proved  to  be  three.  At 
first  Edgar  went  about  as  his  fancy 
led  him.  He  visited  the  places  he  had 
read  of  in  fiction  and  studied  of  in  his- 
tory. He  made  acquaintances  for 
the  most  part  of  people  older  than  he. 
Quiet  little  out-of-the-way  nooks  at- 
tracted him,  and  in  such  places  he 
loved  to  settle  down  for  days  and 
weeks,  making  friends  with  the  quaint 
common  people.  He  read  a  little  of 
the  current  fiction,  and  made  an  at- 
tempt at  French  in  the  original,  but 
gave  it  up  for  the  English  translations. 
The  French  novels  were  a  startling 
revelation  to  him.  He  felt  that  he 
gained  much  knowledge  of  the  world 
from  reading  them;  and  he  always 
left  one  with  a  sense  of  pity  for  human 
frailty.  His  mind  was  no  doubt 
broadened  and  his  sympathies  en- 
larged; but  if  there  were  not  left  a 
scar  also,  there  was  something  very 
like  it.  A  new  color  appeared  in  his 
dreams,  which  still  came  to  him  in  his 
idle  moments,  and  out  of  these  he 
could  not  wholly  keep  Olive;  he 
made  heroic  attempts,  however,  and 
would  start  up,  breaking  the  spell, 
calling  himself  a  brute. 

He  felt  that  this  must  not  go  on. 
The  year  was  nearly  up,  but  he  was 
not  ready  to  return  to  America.  He 
wrote  home  for  permission  to  take  a 
two  years'  course  at  one  of  the  Ger- 
man universities,  telling  of  the  advan- 
tage it  would  be  to  him  in  his  profes- 
sion. His  father  had  had  a  year  of 
unusual  success,  and  readily  granted 
the  request.  Edgar  threw  himself 
with  his  whole  soul  into  his  studies, 
and  fondly  cherished  the  idea  that  he 
had  forever  broken  with  his  past. 
The  German  student  life  he  enjoyed 
to  the  full.  He  gave  himself  but  little 
of  women's  society,  in  all  of  the  two 
years  seeing  but  two  or  three  pretty 
faces  to  start  the  old  dreams  of  a  hap- 
piness which  still  hungered  for  fulfill- 
ment. Novel  reading  he  had  put 
away  from  him  entirely  for  the  time. 
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Toward  the  close  of  the  two  years  a 
growing  impatience  to  return  home 
seized  him.  He  could  hardly  restrain 
himself  at  the  last  when  but  a  few 
days  remained,  and  these  passed  witli 
such  provoking  slowness.  As  he 
stood  on  the  deck  of  the  steamer,  it 
was  with  a  great  joy  that  he  watched 
the  coast  line  of  the  Old  World  drop 
behind.  He  had  traveled  through 
every  country  of  Europe,  had  visited 
Paris  and  the  Latin  quarter,  and 
Monte  Carlo  and  many  other  resorts, 
and  through  them  all  preserved  his 
Puritan  purity. 

He  received  a  glad  welcome  at 
home,  experiencing  a  little  shock, 
however,  at  the  signs  of  age  which  In- 
discovered  in  his  father.  Henry 
Hammond  and  his  son  formed  a  law 
partnership  at  once,  and  the  young 
man  gave  himself  up  wholly  to  busi- 
ness. Olumbia  had  changed  consid- 
erably in  his  absence.  It  was  really 
five  years  since  he  had  had  much  to 
do  with  the  place.  Scarcely  any  one 
recognized  him  at  first  sight;  and,  in- 
deed, it  was  only  by  some  expression 
of  the  face  or  characteristic  move- 
ment that  he  made  out  the  friends  of 
his  youth  now  grown  up.  Most  of 
them  were  married.  Maud  and  the 
Sunday  school  girl  were  happy 
mothers. 

Edgar  had  a  strong  curiosity  to  see 
Olive.  He  knew  that  she  was  mar- 
ried and  living  somewhere  in  the  city. 
The  craze  for  roller-skating  had  died 
out,  but  her  husband  had  converted 
the  rink  into  a  livery  stable.  It  was 
some  time  before  he  met  her,  and 
then  it  was  on  the  street.  They 
walked  a  block  together.  As  he 
looked  once  more  into  her  face  and 
eyes,  something  of  an  old  hunger 
came  to  him;  yet  it  was  not  for  her 
particularly,  for  at  the  corner  he  let 
her  go  from  him  without  any  pang. 

He  had  that  day  completed  a  long 
and  trying  task.  Alone  in  his  room 
in  the  evening  he  gave  himself  up  to 
a  few  foolish  romantic  thoughts. 
Then,  the  next  day,  business  being  a 
little  dull,  he  bought  a  novel  that  was 


much  talked  of,  and  read  it  through. 
The  old  reading  passion   return* - 
him,   and    for  a  bus;,    man    he   nad   a 
great  deal  of  fiction  in  the  months  that 
followed.     An     evident     i  had 

come  into  the  story  a-  he  found  it 
now.      The  old  novel  had  ended  frith 

the  marriage  ceremony,  leaving  the 

reader  with   the   glad   intimation  that 

the   couple   lived   happj  Iter. 

But  the  new  novel  began   where  the 

old  one  had  left  off  and  went  on  to  por- 
tray the  fact  that  the  married  couple 

lived  anything  but  happy  lives  as  Ed- 
gar Hammond  understood  happiness, 
lie  wondered  how  much  of  truth  there 
was   in  these.      Current   criticism 
certainly  on  their  side:    many  of  them 

were  held  up  as  models  of  real 

But  were  they  real?  He  a-ked 
himself  this  question  many  times,  and 
sought  his  answer  in  the  lives  of  his 
young  married  friend-.  (  Mi  the  sur- 
face they  appeared  t«>  be  as  happy  as 
he  had  ever  hoped  to  be;  but  remarks 
which  they  made  occasionally  led  him 
to  doubt  these   appearances. 

true  these  remarks  were  always  in  the 
form  of  a  joke;  but  Edgar  knew  that 
people  often  spoke  lightly  of  the  most 
serious  things  of  their  li\ 

"Take  my  advice.  Ed,— don't  ever 
get  married.  It's  a  slave's  life."  one 
young  fellow  had  laughingly  >aid  in 
the  presence  of  his  wife. 

"But  the  wife  is  the  slave."  she  had 
replied,  and  playfully  threw  her  fan  at 
her  husband. 

Another  friend  at  another  time  had 
said:  "Dear!  I'd  just  like  to  take  this 
outing  with  you.  —  but  there's  my 
wife!  She'd  never  give  me  any  peace. 
Think  twice,  old  fellow,  before  you 
tie  yourself  down  as  I  have." 

At  another  time  a  couple  who  were 
shortly  to  be  married  were  under  dis- 
cussion. "How  fond  they  are  oi  each 
other!  "  some  one  had  remarked 
when  Hartly.  whose  married  life  had 
yet  to  number  two  years,  said  with  a 
sigh  that  might  have  had  the  ghost  oi 
sincerity  in  it:  "It  won't  last  long, 
though! " 

Ed^-ar   could   have   given   a   dozen 
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such  instances,  besides  that  which  he 
saw  in  his  father's  own  married  life. 
His  mother  had  died  when  he  was  so 
young  that  he  remembered  but  little 
of  the  first  marriage ;  but  he  saw  very 
plainly  that  there  was  not  the  perfect 
compatibility  between  his  step-mother 
and  his  father  which  his  early  novel 
reading  had  taught  him  to  expect. 
The  climax  to  this  adverse  impres- 
sion, however,  Edgar  received  from  a 
divorce  suit  which  came  into  his 
hands  at  this  time.  It  was,  as  the 
local  papers  phrased  it,  "a  scandal  in 
high  life."  From  all  that  could  be 
learned — and  what  was  there  that 
was  not  learned! — the  husband  and 
wife  were  equally  to  blame.  The 
crimination  and  recrimination,  the 
shocking  detail  of  all  their  sins  and 
sinning,  were  sickening  to  one  with 
Edgar's  high  ideals. 

Edgar  Hammond  did  not  believe 
that  all  the  world  were  mismated  and 
unhappy.  His  judgment  was  too 
good  not  to  discover  that  these  were 
but  individual  cases;  and  they  less- 
ened not  one  whit  that  desire  for  a 
home  of  his  own  and  all  that  it  meant, 
— which  desire  after  all  was  but  nor- 
mal in  him.  Olumbia  society  was 
rather  circumscribed;  there  was  not 
the  pairing  possibility  which  one  who 
had  seen  so  much  of  the  world  as  he 
had  demanded.  So  the  years  slipped 
by  without  any  indication  that  he 
would  lead  other  than  a  single  life. 

Three  years  after  his  return  from 
Europe  his  father  died;  and  a  few 
months  later  Edgar  came  into  a  con- 
siderable fortune  through  the  death  of 
an  uncle — his  mother's  brother.  He 
continued  his  practice  of  law  in  Olum- 
bia for  two  years  longer,  his  fame  as 
an  attorney  in  the  meantime  spread- 
ing abroad  in  the  state.  About  this 
time  Mrs.  Hammond  took  unto  her- 
self a  second  husband.  An  amicable 
settlement  of  the  property  had  previ- 
ously been  reached  between  her  and 
Edgar,  who  now  felt  himself  to  be 
without  a  home.  Then  came  the  in- 
vitation from  the  celebrated  New 
.    York   firm,   offering   him   an   oppor- 


tunity for  a  brilliant  career  in  the 
great  metropolis. 

Edgar  was  thirty  the  summer  be- 
fore his  New  York  advent.  His 
physical  development  had  kept  pace 
with  his  mental,  and  he  was  a  fine 
specimen  of  manly  vigor  and  beauty. 
Backed  by  the  fortune  from  his  uncle, 
he  leased  a  suite  of  rooms  near  a 
fashionable  club,  and  showed  good 
taste  in  furnishing  them.  He  became 
a  prime  favorite  at  once  with  the 
better  class  of  solid  young  men.  So- 
ciety caught  him  up,  inviting  him 
hither  and  thither  and  dining  him  al- 
most to  the  lionizing  point.  Mam- 
mas with  marriageable  daughters 
were  quite  prominent,  but  Edgar 
failed  to  notice  this  until  it  was  thrown 
in  his  face  with  something  very  like  a 
sneer;  and  then  he  rather  sided  with 
the  mammas.  He  enjoyed  his  life  in 
the  city  as  he  had  never  enjoyed  life 
before.  He  gave  his  business  the 
closest  attention,  not  permitting  him- 
self so  many  pleasures  that  they  were 
likely  to  pall  upon  him;  still  the  bril- 
liant social  gatherings  were  the  de- 
cided feature  at  this  time.  The  rich, 
gay  throngs  had  a  peculiar  fascination 
for  him.  He  had  always  been  a  lover 
of  beauty,  and  nowhere  else  had  he 
ever  seen  it  so  lavishly  displayed. 
The  hosts  of  pretty  women  read  sym- 
pathy and  unfeigned  admiration  in  his 
face.  But  so  long  as  they  compelled 
his  devotion  en  masse,  there  was  no 
chance  for  the  one  to  enslave. 

It  was  during  the  winter  of  his 
second  year  that  he  met  Constance 
McCallum.  He  was  first  attracted 
by  her  clear,  oval  face  and  mass  of 
beautiful  blonde  hair.  Afterward  he 
was  held  by  something — he  could 
hardly  express  what — which  seemed 
to  pervade  her  whole  being.  She  was 
above  the  average  height,  of  fine 
form,  and  very  graceful.  The  best 
that  education  can  bestow  had  been 
bestowed  upon  her.  She  was  quiet, 
sympathetic  and  unselfish. 

Edgar  was  by  this  time  beginning 
to  tire  of  the  vast  gaieties  of  the  social 
world,   giving  his   preference   to   the 
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smaller  and  selector  gatherings  which 
swung  modestly  about  the  noisy  whirl 
of  their  giant  sisters.  It  was  at  one 
of  these,  a  simple  little  affair,  that  he 
met  Constance.  Her  family,  that  is 
her  father  and  his  sister — her  mother 
was  dead,  —  had  but  recently  returned 
from  a  year  in  Europe.  Their  con- 
versation turned  upon  the  (  )\<\  World; 
and  while  they  agreed  in  the  main  re- 
garding phases  of  life  there,  there 
was  enough  difference  on  some  points 
to  make  their  discussions  interesting. 
At  the  close  of  the  evening,  they  had 
by  no  means  exhausted  the  subject; 
and  Miss  McCallum  —  Constance's 
aunt — expressed  a  hope  that  they 
might  soon  see  Mr.  Hammond  at  their 
home. 

The  evening  that  Edgar  railed  he 
found  Constance  alone,  her  father  and 
aunt  having  gone  to  the  opera. 
While  Constance  was  cordial,  her 
manner  was  marked  by  a  fine  dignity. 
Their  quiet  conversation,  her  ease 
and  perfect  freedom,  the  soft  light 
which  pervaded  the  room  revealing 
the  good  taste  in  all  its  belongings, 
all  had  their  effect  upon  him.  He 
came  away  with  the  feeling  that  this 
had  really  been  the  one  evening  of  his 
life  in  New  York  thus  far.  Back  in 
his  bachelor  quarters  the  cold,  starved 
air  of  the  place  smote  him.  He  knew 
very  well  what  it  was  that  it  lacked, 
what  it  was  his  whole  nature  cried  out 
for.  He  found  himself  standing  off 
and  looking  across  his  rooms  fancying 
the  difference  it  would  make  if  a 
woman  were  standing  there  in  that 
place — or  coming  through  that  door 
to  meet  him.  To-night  that  woman 
was  Constance  McCallum,  and  she 
was  dressed  in  a  pale-blue  house- 
gown. 

At  parting  Constance  had  ex- 
pressed the  regret  which  she  knew 
her  aunt  would  feel  at  not  being  at 
home,  and  hoped  that  he  would  call 
again.  Edgar  gave  the  aunt  little 
thought,  but  this  did  not  prevent  his 
coming  again  very  soon.  In  fact  he 
came  as  often  as  he  thought  it  in  good 
form;     he    had    become    more    of    a 


stickler    where    conventionality    was 
concerned    than    he    would    have    ad- 
mitted,    ib-  was  not  always  fortunate 
in  having  Constance  all  to  bin. 
but  he  bore  the  presence  of  her  aunt 
with  good  grace. 
All    of   his    urvttati 
pted  or  declined  according  as  the 
probability  was  that  Con--  <uld 

or   would   not    be  there.      What    little 

summer  vacation  be  permitted  him- 
self was  Spent  at  liar  Harbor  -imply 
because    the    McCallum*    had    their 

summer    home    near    by.      lie    lei 
what    all    thi^    thought    of   Constance 
meant,     and     he     was     very     happy. 
Though  there  were  other  young  men 
who  came  and  went,  Edgar  was  sure 
that  they  were  no  rivals  of  hi-:   and  he 
felt  no  desire  to  push  matte- 
old    boyish   caution,   now   confirmed, 
made    him    wish    to    be    very    -ure   of 
everything.     He  had  moment* 
ing  mean  and  contemptible  when  he 
reflected  that   this   hesitation   was  be- 
cause he  doubted  Constance  in  any 
way. 

So  his  third  Xew  York  winter 
passed  without  any  definite  | 
that  he  would  give  up  his  bachelor 
life.  He  continued  his  visits  at  the 
McCallums'  unabashed.  Indeed  Mr. 
McCallum  had  placed  some  busii 
in  his  hands,  and  when  Edgar  felt  the 
need  of  a  pretext  for  calling  he  made 
this  one.  This,  however,  was  hardly 
necessary,  for,  if  he  were  not  looked 
upon  as  Constance's  lover,  he  was  at 
least  held  to  be  a  very  dear  friend  of 
the  family.  There  was  no  room  to 
find  fault  with  Constance's  behavior 
toward  him.  She  was  always  :  si 
cordial.  Her  old  ease  of  manner  was 
not  so  apparent,  it  is  true:  and  she 
sometimes  blushed  in  a  way  that 
would  have  sent  joy  to  the  heart  of  a 
more  experienced  lover.  But  Edgar 
Hammond  saw  none  of  this.  On  the 
contrary,  it  was  with  much  anxiety 
that  he  felt  the  day  was  certainly  ap- 
proaching when  he  should  ask  her  to 
be  his  wife.  He  was  not  at  all  sure  oi 
her  answer:  and  when  it  was  not  for 
fear  of  breaking  their  pleasant  rela- 
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lions  that  he  put  off  the  fateful 
moment,  it  was  because  he  was 
possessed  for  the  time  being 
with  a  morbid  dread  of  making  an 
unhappy  marriage. 

The  McCallums  were  to  go  to 
Europe  late  in  May,  Mr.  McCallum 
having  a  niece  who  was  to  be  married 
in  Paris  in  June.  On  the  evening  of 
the  day  before  they  sailed,  Edgar 
came  fully  determined  to  seal  his  fate. 
It  was  warm,  and  the  windows  of  the 
drawing-room  had  been  thrown  open. 
Constance  and  he  sat  there  while  the 
darkness  stole  about  them.  Once 
she  put  up  her  hand  to  press  the 
button  which  would  fill  the  room  with 
a  flood  of  light;  but  with  a  gentle 
effort  he  caught  her  wrist  and  stayed 
the  movement.  "I  like  it  better  so," 
he  said,  and  held  her  hand  until  she  in 
maidenly  modesty  withdrew  it. 

Their  conversation  was  desultory; 
indeed  the  silences  which  fell  between 
them  seemed  to  say  more  than  their 
words.  The  hum  of  the  street  and  the 
darkness  covered  any  embarrassment. 
The  arc  lamp  at  the  corner  threw  a 
mellow  light  into  the  room,  casting 
soft  shadows.  Edgar  had  meant  to 
tell  her  his  heart  when  he  held  her 
hand,  but  he  allowed  the  moment  to 
slip  from  him.  The  longer  he  hesi- 
tated now,  the  harder  it  seemed  for 
him  to  speak.  His  evil  genius  seemed 
to  say,  Wait;  and  he  waited.  To 
himself  he  said  he  would  write  it  to 
her;  to  her  he  said:  "You  are  tired;  I 
mustn't  keep  you  up." 

"It  isn't  late,"  she  replied.  "What 
time  is  it? "  she  asked,  as  he  had 
taken  out  his  watch.  There  was  a 
soft  note  in  her  voice  to-night.  She 
spoke  with  an  effort  at  enunciation. 
He  held  his  watch  toward  her,  the 
gold  case  glittering  in  the  electric 
light.  "I  can't  see,"  she  said  with  a 
constrained  laugh. 

"Twelve,"  he  answered.  He  did 
not  go  then,  and  a  silence  longer  than 
any  preceding  followed.  "Well,"  he 
said,  rising,  "I  won't  bid  you  good-bye 
to-night.  I'll  see  you  at  the  steamer 
to-morrow." 


He  was  too  conscious  of  his  own 
emotion  to  notice  that  her  hand  was 
cold.  He  let  it  go  now  of  his  own 
will.  She  stood  in  the  shadow  of 
the  window  and  watched  his  broad 
shoulders  down  the  steps  and  into  the 
street.  With  a  quick  movement  she 
brushed  her  hands  across  her  eyes 
and  stifled  a  sound  in  her  throat. 

When  Edgar  came  to  write,  the 
action  suddenly  seemed  cold  and  un- 
satisfactory. He  pushed  the  paper 
from  him,  determining  to  follow 
Constance  on  the  next  steamer.  But 
before  he  had  purchased  his  ticket  he 
again  changed  his  mind.  Such  haste 
seemed  rather  foolish  and  undigni- 
fied. The  McCallums  were  to  return 
immediately  after  the  wedding,  and  he 
would  have  all  the  time  in  the  world 
then.  He  felt  very  sure  of  himself 
now;  he  said  he  saw  how  it  had  all 
been.  He  had  been  satisfied  with 
things  as  they  were  when  he  was  with 
Constance;  and  if  he  could  be  with 
her  always  he  was  sure  he  should  be 
happy.  It  appeared  very  simple,  and 
he  wrote  her  a  letter  full  of  fervent 
friendship. 

The  letter  which  he  received  in 
reply  seemed  an  endless  time  in  com- 
ing. Its  tone  made  his  heart  glad, 
until  he  read  that  her  aunt  was  ill  and 
that  they  had  decided  to  spend  the 
summer  in  the  Alps.  Again  the  im- 
pulse to  take  a  steamer  and  hasten  to 
her  seized  him.  But  his  first  case  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court  was  about  to 
come  up,  and  he  had  set  his  heart  on 
winning  there.  He  wrote  again, 
couching  his  letter  in  terms  only  less 
ardent  in  their  friendship,  and  closed 
with  a  hint  that  "business"  might  call 
him  to  Europe,  and  if  it  did  he  would 
surely  look  them  up. 

Though  a  considerably  longer  time 
elapsed  before  he  received  his  second 
answer,  it  did  not  seem  so  long  to  him; 
but  the  tone  of  the  letter  when  it  came 
was  so  decidedly  different,  that  he  ex- 
perienced the  first  really  blue  moment 
since  his  coming  to  New  York.  It 
resulted  in  his  feeling  a  sense  of  in- 
jury and  very  foolishly  becoming  pro- 
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voked  witli  Constance.  lie  did  not 
reply  at  once,  and  when  he  did  write 
it  was  almost  with  business-like 
brusqueness.  He  would  have  em- 
ployed a  different  manner  had  he  not 
expected  them  home  shortly,  when, 
he  promised  himself,  lie  would  have  a 
great  deal  to  tell  Constance.  But 
when  he  heard  from  Constance  again, 
her  aunt's  health  was  no  better,  and 
they  had  gone  into  southern  Italy, 
where,  she  wrote,  they  should  spend 
the  winter.  By  this  time  his  ardor  had 
considerably  cooled.  He  had  won  his 
case  before  the  Supreme  Court;  and 
thereafter  his  profession  absorbed  him 
more  and  more.  Constance  had 
never  been  prompt  in  answering  his 
letters,  and  he  began  now  to  show 
something  of  the  same  spirit.  He 
had  by  no  means  given  her  up.  Any 
immediate  prospect  of  his  marriage 
having  disappeared,  the  fear  of  mak- 
ing an  unhappy  alliance  hung  but 
lightly  upon  him.  He  dreamed  of 
Constance  far  more  than  anything  he 
did  would  indicate.  Whenever  he 
was  particularly  lonely  or  a  little  un- 
well or  something  had  gone  wrong  in 
his  business,  his  thoughts  turned  to 
her  as  the  one  woman  in  all  the  world 
to  comfort  him. 

The  winter  and  a  second  summer 
passed.  It  was  nearly  three  months 
since  Edgar  had  heard  from  Con- 
stance when  he  received  a  letter  from 
Mr.  McCallum.  The  two  men  had 
kept  up  a  correspondence  made  neces- 
sary by  their  business  relations,  al- 
ways adding  a  paragraph  or  two  of  a 
personal  nature.  This  letter  was  like 
the  others,  with  the  exception  of  the 
closing  paragraph,  which  struck  Ed- 
gar more  like  a  thunderbolt  than  any- 
thing he  had  ever  received  before. 
It  said:  "You  will  rejoice  with  us  in 
our  speedy  return  to  America.  We 
have  been  abroad  so  long  that  we  are 
all  hungering  for  a  sight  of  home  and 
native  land.  Constance  was  here  a 
moment  ago  and  wished  me  to  re- 
member her  to  you.  By  the  way, 
congratulations,  or  something  of  the 
sort,  are  in  order  with  her.     We  are 


looking  forward  to  h<r  marriage  this 
fall  with  Walter  Broadleigh." 

The   period    immediate!)    folio.', 
the  receipt  of  this  lett( 
bitter     in      Edgar      Ham- 
There  was  I*  >i  humiliation  in 

the  eyes  of  the  world,  for  he 
fidetlt  that  no  one  knew   the  plans  he 
had  cherished  in  his  heart;    but  there- 
was  an  ever-present,  hungering  pain, 
an   absence  of  hope  for  the  fui 
which  preyed  upon  him  like  a  ni| 
mare.     1  [e  had  been  coi 

for  months  upon  a  dream.      That 
tentment  had  been  the    ruin 
happiness.     Later  he  felt  t! 
was    something    even    farther    tx 

which  was  still  more  to  blame:    but  it 
a  long  tin i'  ided 

that   it    was   a   lack   of  childlil 

Then   he   felt   that   he   had   1" 
unto  foolish]  ■ 

He   nerved    himself  now   to   i 

Constance  on  her  return.     Never  had 
she   appeared    SO   handsome.    SO   alto- 
gether lovely.      He-  was  silent  thr- 
the    most    of    his    call;     but    her    talk 
flowed   with   an    intent,   quiet 
ness.      Every  line  of  her  face  and  form 
was   photographed    upon    his   mind's 
eye,  and  furnished  food  for  days  and 
days    for    dreams    whose    only    fulfill- 
ment he  knew  was  lii 
despair. 

lie  attended  her  wedding,  and 
came  forward  with  the  others  to  con- 
gratulate the  gr<  »<  >m  and  to  wish  the 
bride  all  happiness.  His  face  was  a 
little  paler  than  usual,  but  by  a  master- 
ful effort  ^n  the  will  his  manner  was 
perfectly  composed. 

After  this  he  threw  himself  into  his 
business  life  and  tried  manfully  t<; 
get  his  folly.  He  had  1:  -  long 
without  Constance,  merely  giving  him- 
self the  hope  of  some  day  p  —  ssing 
her.  that  he  thought  this  would  not  be 
an  impossible  task.  There  were  times, 
however,  when,  try  as  he  would,  he 
could  not  keep  her  out  of  his  thoughts. 
He  felt  that  he  was  a  different  man, 
not  what  he  had  always  supposed  him- 
self to  be.     He  had  moments  of  being 
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harsh,  bitter  and  cynical.  He  told 
himself  that  he  would  get  over  this  in- 
fatuation as  he  had  all  of  the  others, 
and  at  these  times  he  found  himself 
sneering  at  his  other  self.  When 
thoughts  of  Constance  would  not 
down,  he  yielded  himself  up  to  the 
wildest  fancies  imaginable,  often  forc- 
ing his  dreams  to  impossible  or  ridicu- 
lous conclusions.  But  gradually  a 
feeling  that  Constance  was  too  sacred, 
too  holy  for  such  purposes  came  upon 
him.  Instead  of  living  in  an  impos- 
sible future  he  began  to  call  up  the 
past,  dwelling  upon  scenes  and  inci- 
dents in  which  they  two  had  figured. 
Here  was  reality;  and  living  with  her 
again  in  the  ideal  fellowship  which  had 
been  theirs,  he  could  not  be  harsh  or 
bitter  even  toward  himself.  As  time 
went  on,  he  continued  to  soften. 
Such  emotions  being  better  fitted  to 
his  nature,  they  were  the  ones  to  sur- 
vive. He  no  longer  fiercely  blamed 
himself,  but  rather  felt  that  he  was  to 
be  pitied.  He  was  glad,  however, 
that  the  world  did  not  know,  for  he 
did  not  want  its  pity.  But  he  did 
want  its  friendship,  and  he  slowly  re- 
turned to  the  gaieties  which  had  at 
first  attracted  him  on  coming  to  New 
York. 

Thus  far  he  had  avoided  meeting 
Constance,  for  he  felt  that  his  peace  of 
mind  would  return  quicker  were  he 
not  to  see  her.  He  had  met  her  hus- 
band occasionally  at  the  club,  and 
they  were  always  friendly.  "Why 
don't  you  come  up  and  see  us?" 
Broadleigh  had  asked  a  number  of 
times.  "Mrs.  Broadleigh  speaks  of 
you  often  and  wonders  where  you  are 
keeping  yourself." 

Edgar  had  always  pleaded  a  rush  of 
business,  with  a  promise  that  he  would 
come,  and  an  inquiry  as  to  their  ad- 
dress, as  if  he  did  not  know  that  very 
well.  But  about  six  months  after 
their  wedding,  a  strange  desire  to  see 
them  in  their  home  took  possession  of 
him.  He  felt  that  he  could  trust  him- 
self now;  and  so  it  was  that  one  night 
in  March  found  him  on  his  way 
thither.     A  storm  characteristic  of  the 


month  was  raging.  Snow  and  wind 
beat  him  furiously  in  the  face  on  leav- 
ing the  elevated  cars.  The  lights  ap- 
peared as  blurs  of  white  in  the  gray 
blackness.  It  was  a  fearful  night  to 
be  out,  but  Edgar  reasoned  with  the 
more  assurance  that  he  should  find 
Broadleigh  at  home  also.  He  had 
experienced  a  slight  dread  of  meeting 
Constance  alone. 

He  was  more  conscious  of  himself 
than  he  liked  to  be  as  he  mounted 
their  steps  and  pushed  the  bell- 
button.  The  Broadleighs  were  sur- 
prised and  delighted  to  see  him. 
Constance  showed  her  pleasure  by  the 
warm  color  which  suffused  her  face. 
The  talk  ran  on  lightly;  jests  were  ex- 
changed, Broadleigh  and  his  wife 
good-naturedly  bantering  each  other 
for  the  amusement  of  their  guest. 
Edgar  thought  Constance  looked  par- 
ticularly charming.  He  had  mo- 
ments when  he  forgot  himself  com- 
pletely and  other  moments  when  he 
felt  embarrassed  with  a  sense  of  ina- 
bility to  appreciate  their  jokes  as  he 
ought  to  be  agreeable.  They  tried  to 
detain  him  when  he  rose  to  go,  and 
when  he  would  not  be  persuaded  they 
entreated  him  to  come  again. 

When  he  had  gone,  a  little  silence 
fell  between  Constance  and  her  hus- 
band. She  came  and  stood  a  moment 
between  his  knees;  then  dropping 
upon  one  she  slipped  her  arm  about 
his  shoulder.  Her  .  face  bore  a 
thoughtful  look.  Their  eyes  met, 
and  she  felt  that  she  could  tell  him. 

"What  would  you  say,"  she  began, 
"if  I  should  tell  you  that  if  I  had  never 
seen  you  I  should  always  have 
thought  that  I  loved  Edgar  Ham- 
mond?" 

The  words  startled  him  at  first,  but 
as  her  face  showed  no  confusion  he 
knew  she  had  nothing  to  hide. 

"What  would  I  say?"  he  repeated 
slowly.  "Would  you  have  married 
him  if  you  had  never  seen  me?"  he 
asked  suddenly. 

"No,"  she  replied  quickly,  laughing 
at  his  seriousness.  "I  don't  believe 
that  he  cared  particularly  for  me.     I 
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don't  believe  he  thinks  ever  of  marry- 
ing." 

Edgar  Hammond's  emotions  were 
of  a  varied  sort  as  he  walked  away 
through  the  storm  and  the  night. 
Young  Broadleigh  had  seemed  quite 
happy,  he  thought,  and  he  frowned  as 
he  seated  himself  in  the  car.  He  was 
himself  far  from  satisfied  that  moment 
with  his  lonely  condition.  A  new- 
phase  of  Constance  presented  itself, 
and  he  suddenly  felt  an  old  hunger 
and  experienced  a  pang  which  lie 
hoped  had  so  nearly  died  as  not  to 
trouble  him  again.  The  passengers 
in  the  car  rather  interrupted  the  cur- 
rent of  his  thoughts;  but  when  he  left 
to  step  into  his  club  it  was  to  carry 
with  him  a  painful  sense  of  a  lost  hap- 
piness, with  no  one  to  blame  but  him- 
self. As  he  approached  a  group  of 
young  men,  friends  of  his,  he  knew 
from  the  names  he  caught  that  they 
were  discussing  a  late  sensational 
divorce  case. 

"I  tell  you,"  one  of  them  was  say- 
ing, "a  fellow  can't  use  too. much  cau- 
tion when  he  comes  to  choose  a  wife." 

"I  differ  with  you  there,"  Edgar 
interposed  earnestly.  "There  are  ex- 
tremes in  all  things;  and  extremes  are 
always  bad.  You  fellows  ought  every 
one  of  you  to  be  married.  There  are 
ten  thousand  girls  in  New  York  this 
minute  that  are  too  good  for  you." 

''What's  the  matter  with  you,  Ham- 
mond?" Wallway  cried  in  derision; 
and  some  laughter  followed  his  re- 
mark. 

"He's  on  the  off  side,  as  usual,"  said 
Harvey  Stratton.  "I  believe  if  the 
question  before  the  house  were,  Re- 
solved that  Edgar  Hammond  is  an 
ass,  and  there  were  none  to  take  the 


affirmative,   he'd   do   it    himself;    and 

prove  it  tool  "  be  added  with  a  shout. 

The  explosive  merriment  which 
followed  seemed  to  shatter  the  group, 
and  as  they  came  together  again 
1  iammond  changed  his  manner  to  suit 
the  others'  new  mood.  "Wlicr- 
Madison?"  he  asked  with  an  app 
ance  of  enjoying  their  little  joke 

less  than  they.      No  one  knew  w: 
Madison   was,  and   Edgar  left  as  if  it 
had  been  his  sole  purpose  in  coming 
in. 

He  went  to  his  room,  and  sat  before 
the  coals  in  his  grate  until  V 
midnight  in  the  moment!  when  he 
felt  the  worst,  lie  said  lie  had  been  an 
ass;  and  if  there  was  an  object  in  do- 
ing so  he  could  easily  prove  it. 
Other  moments  his  self-pity  returned 
and  made  him  a  suffering  hero.  He 
believed  what  he  had  told  the  young 
men  at  the  club  —  that  there  were  ten 
thousand  girls  in  \ew  York  too  good 
for  them,  or  l<>r  himself. 

He  repeats  this  DOW  at  times.  Still 
he  does  not  marry.  He  tells  himself 
that  he  will  not  till  he  can  think  as 
much  of  a  woman  as  he  did  of  Con- 
stance McCallum.  That  >uch  a  time 
may  come  and  bring  with  it  the  one 
woman  seems  possible  at  such  mo- 
ments: but  he  has  always  ex] 
enced  shortly  after  an  equal  certainty 
of  its  impossibility.  In  this  way  he 
lives  on,  going  and  coming  in  New 
York  society.  He  is  not  happy,  but 
he  is  far  from  being  miserably  un- 
happy. He  is  liked  by  his  many 
friends,  some  of  whom  the  last 
season  in  qualifying  hjm  have 
used  among  other  phrases  the  ex- 
pressive one:  Edgar  Hammond,  the 
voting  bachelor. 
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THE  CHARLES    RIVER  BASIN. 

By  William  Howe  Downes. 


NATURE  determines  largely  by 
geographical  and  geological 
conditions  the  site  of  a  metrop- 
olis, and  gives  to  certain  places  the 
advantages  necessary  for  the  growth 
of  great  cities.  Along  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  of  the  United  States  she  has 
appointed  no  more  obvious  sites  for 
commercial  capitals  than  those  occu- 
pied by  New  York  and  Boston.  In 
these  spots  were  all  the  needful  com- 
binations which  the  foresight  and 
energy  of  an  enterprising  race  of  men 
could  use  and  improve  for  the  up- 
building of  flourishing  and  important 
communities.  In  like  manner  it  may 
be  said  that  Nature  provides  for  each 
city  certain  distinct  elements  of  urban 
and  suburban  beauty,  picturesque- 
ness,  grandeur,  for  the  inhabitants 
either  to  preserve,  utilize  and  enhance 
to  their  spiritual  and  material  profit, 
or  to  neglect,  ignore  and  mar,  to  their 
disadvantage  and  loss,  according  as 
they   may   be    endowed   with    intelli- 


gence, taste  and  breadth  of  mind,  the 
faculties  to  perceive,  appreciate  and 
make  the  most  of  natural  gifts  and 
favors,  or  the  contrary.  Boston  is 
peculiarly  favored  by  Nature  in  re- 
spect to  her  situation  and  surround- 
ings. There  is  no  other  American 
city  which  possesses  such  a  wonder- 
ful combination  of  land  and  sea,  hill 
and  valley,  river  and  pond,  plain  and 
forest,  as  that  contained  in  the  Boston 
basin.  Man  has  done  much  for  the 
suburbs  in  the  south;  but  that  that 
part  of  the  Metropolitan  district  was 
from  the  first  a  country  of  exceptional 
charm  and  beauty  is  still  evident. 

If  the  reputation  of  being  the  most 
beautiful  city  in  the  United  States 
could  be  appraised  at  its  true  value  in 
dollars  and  cents,  what  city  would  not 
be  ready  to  bid  millions  for  it?  But 
the  fiscal  worth  of  beauty,  because  it 
can  not  be  fixed  absolutely  in  refer- 
ence to  a  municipality,  as  it  can,  for 
instance,  with  respect  to  a  picture  or 
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a  statuette,  has  nevertheless  an  actual 
existence  and  is  to  be  counted  with  in 
the  competition  between  cities  more 
and  more  every  year.  The  park  s;  - 
tern  of  Boston,  so  costly  that  it  has 
drawn  groans  from  the  tax-payers, 
and  will  elicit  many  more  before  it  is 
all  paid  for,  has  already  begun  to 
return  dividends  to  the  public,  divi- 
dends which  are  not  the  less  real 
because  they  are  not  in  the  form  of 
bank  checks.  There  is  no  better  in- 
vestment. Every  great  city  in  the 
world  has  had  the  same  experience. 
Not  one  of  them  would  part  with  its 
parks  for  double  the  sum  they  have 
cost. 

Nowt,  nothing  more  than  a  reason- 
able degree  of  foresight  and  the  will- 
ingness to  accept  advice  from  the 
most  competent  expert  authorities  in 
the  world  are  necessary  to  the  acqui- 
sition by  Greater  Boston  of  an  attrac- 
tion in  the  way  of  a  water  park  which, 
while  virtually  paying  for  itself,  would 
be  worth  countless  millions  as  a 
demonstration  of  exceptional  public 
spirit,  enlightenment,  enterprise  and 
good  taste,  besides  being  in  and  of 


itself  the  most  original  and  stril 
central    feature    ol    the    whole    park 
system — a  grand  Court  of  Honor. 
It    is    of   historical    pertinence    to 

know  that  the  first  public  and  official 
suggestion  of  this  great  project,  which 
will  surely  be  carried  t<  i 
issue  sooner  or  later,  was  mad< 
that  clear-headed  officer.  Mayor 
Nathan  Matthews,  Jr..  in  his  in- 
augural address  of  1891.  "We  have 
in  this  basin."  he  said,  "the  oppor- 
tunity for  making  the  finest  water 
park  in  any  city  in  the  country.  —  an 
opportunity  which  should  be  grasped 
before  it  is  too  late.  The  eventual 
solution  of  this  whole  problem  should. 
I  think,  be  an  imitation  oi  the  plan 
adopted  by  the  city  of  Hamburg 
under  similar  circumstances.  We 
should  dam  up  the  stream  at  the  nar- 
rowest point  between  Charlestown 
and  Boston,  and  lay  out  a  series  of 
parks  and  boulevards  along  the  basin 
thus  created." 

It  is  very  doubtful  whether  Mayor 
Matthews  realized  what  a  tremendous 
controversy  he  was  precipitating  on 
the    Commonwealth    when   he    made 
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this  apparently  simple  suggestion 
that  "we  should  dam  up  the  stream." 
It  was  not  enough  for  that  plan  to  be 
backed  by  the  joint  boards  in  1894; 
the  ball  was  only  just  opened  then, 
and,  as  we  shall  see,  the  elements  com- 
bined in  opposition,  once  the  scheme 
had  been  formally  set  forth,  comprised 
the  very  element  which  might  be 
expected  to  support  rather  than  ob- 
struct an  immense  public  improve- 
ment. To  begin  at  the  beginning, 
let  me  remind  my  readers  that  in  1893 
the  Massachusetts  legislature  directed 
the  Board  of  Metropolitan  Park  Com- 
missioners and  the  State  Board  of 
Health,  sitting  as  a  joint  board,  to 
investigate  the  sanitary  condition  and 
prepare  plans  for  the  improvement  of 
the  beds,   shores   and   waters  of   the 


might  be  found  necessary.  The  re- 
port, made  in  the  spring  of  1894, 
formed  a  printed  book  of  seventy-four 
pages,  illustrated.  It  is  difficult  satis- 
factorily to  condense  the  report,  since 
it  is  a  notably  compact  and  meaty  pub- 
lic document;  but  a  few  of  the  points 
brought  out  in  it  must  necessarily  be 
touched  upon,  in  order  to  make  the 
plan  clearly  understood.  Stated  with 
the  utmost  brevity,  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  joint  board  included  the 
erection  of  the  dam  (high  enough  to 
keep  the  highest  tides  out  of  the 
basin),  the  maintenance  of  the  water 
in  the  basin  at  a  constant  level  of 
eight  feet  above  the  Boston  city  base 
(about  two  feet  and  a  half  below 
ordinary  high  water  mark),  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  lands  along  both  banks 
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Charles  River  between  Charles  River 
bridge  and  the  Waltham  line,  and  to 
report  with  their  recommendations  to 
the  legislature  of  1894.  The  joint 
board  was  authorized  in  the  custom- 
ary manner  to  employ  engineers  and 
experts  and  incur  such  expenses  as 


of  the  river  as  public  reservations,  to 
be  laid  out  as  a  series  of  parkways, 
esplanades  and  pleasure  grounds, 
with  sea-walls  as  far  up  the  river  as 
Cottage  Farm  and  gravel  or  sand 
beaches  above  that  point, — the  pro- 
posed dam  to  be  located  about  six 
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hundred  feet  above  Craigie's  Bridge, 
and  to  contain  a  lock  forty  feet  wide 
Appended  to  the  report  of  the  joint 
board  were  thoroughly  well  consid- 
ered and  well  written  reports  by  the 
experts,  namely,  the  engineer  of  the 
board,  Frederic  P.  Stearns,  and  the 
landscape  architects,  Olmsted,  Olm- 
sted and  Eliot. 

Great  force  and  weight  should  be 
given  to  the   recommendations  of  a 


solves  in  the  Bole  interest  of  tl 
es1    good    of   tlx-   gi 
Yei  tlx-  legislature  of  1*0,4.  evioV  1 
unconvinced  by  the  report  of  tin:  • 
board  and  it-  experts,  in  all  probabil- 
ity acting  under  the  ;  of  influ- 
ences  brought  to  bear  more  or 

indirectly  by  private  interests  like! 

be  affected  by  the  improvement  1 

ommended  (for  there  wai 

public  improvement  that  did  not  do 
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joint  board  composed  of  such  men  as 
Henry  P.  Walcott,  Hiram  F.  Mills. 
Frank  W.  Draper,  Joseph  W.  Hast- 
ings, Gerard  C.  Tobev.  James  W. 
Hull,  Charles  H.  Porter, 'Philip  A. 
Chase,  William  B.  de  las  Casas,  and 
Abraham  L.  Richards,  backed  by  the 
advice  of  such  preeminent  experts  as 
Olmsted,  Olmsted  and  Eliot,  the  fore- 
most landscape  architects  in  the 
world,  and  supported  by  the  admirably 
systematic  and  exhaustive  investiga- 
tions of  Mr.  Stearns.  The  report  it- 
self is  intrinsically  of  an  importance 
commensurate  with  the  very  intricate 
and  vital  question  dealt  with,  which  it 
states   fairlv,   treats   judiciously,   and 


more  or  los  harm 
some    private 

inter  and 

without  d<»ubt 
anxious  for  more 
light  on  a  part  of 
the  subject  which 
had  not  at  that  time  been  suffi- 
ciently illuminated,  directed  the  Board 
of  Harbor  and  Land  Commissioners 
to  inquire  into  the  construction  of  the 
proposed  dam  and  lock  "with  special 
reference  to  interference  with  tide 
water  and  its  effect  upon  the  harbor  of 
Boston."  The  investigation  of  this 
question  and  incidentally  of  others 
was  begun  in  October.  1804.  and, 
after  no  less  than  seventeen  hearings, 


duriiii 


which 


two      ex-governors 


(Russell  and  LongNi  did  everything 
that  human  ingenuity  and  legal 
adroitness  could  compass  to  defeat 
the  project,  the  struggle  came  to  an 
end  for  the  time  beine.  on  December 
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J,  1894,  in  a  drawn  battle, 
the  commissioners  declar- 
ing in  their  report  (after 
much  metaphorical  scratch- 
ing of  their  official  heads) 
that     nobody     knew     any- 
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thing  with  certainty  about  the  ef- 
fect of  making  such  a  dam  as 
that  proposed,  and  that  as  the  results 
of  an  untried  experiment  of  that  na- 
ture were  problematical,  they  were 
unable  to  report  in  favor  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  joint  board.  The 
testimony  was  indeed  conflicting  to  a 
degree  which  can  only  be  described 
as  distracting.  Expert  after  expert 
piled  up  flatly  contradictory  opinions 
on  every  phase  of  the  inquiry.  Set- 
ting out  with  considerate  protesta- 
tions of  respect  for  the  State  Board  of 
Health,  council  and  witnesses  would 
call  in  question  every  conclusion  of 
that  board  as  to  the  sanitary  side  of 
the  problem.  President  Eliot  very 
justly  voiced  what  must  have  been  the 
sentiment  of  every  thoughtful  citizen 
who  was  present  at  the  hearings  when 
he  courteously  but  (by  implication) 
severely  criticised  the  legislature  for 
not    only    permitting    but    expressly 


d  i  r 

the     Board 

of     Harbor 

and      I.   • 

m  mis- 
sion* •  - 
inquire    in- 
to       and 

judge      the 

■ 
two 

dioate 
state  boards.  —  a  proceeding  not, 
suredly,  very  complimentary  to  the 
joint  board.  It  is  said  that  the 
Massachusetts  Board  of  Health  has  a 
great  reputation  outside  of  Massachu- 
setts.—  that  its  views  are  quoted  as 
authority:  but  it  is  evident  that  it  has 
no  great  reputation  at  the  State  House 
on  Beacon  Hill,  if  its  opinions  are 
subject  to  review  by  the  Board  of 
Harbor  and  Land  Commissioners. 

However,  that  part  of  the  question 
at  issue  does  not  especially  interest  the 
writer,  compared  with  the  aesthetic 
side.  This  phase  was  almost  ignored. 
— and  properly  enough.  There  are 
some  things  on  which  the  Harbor  and 
Land  Commissioners  are  not  experts. 
They  may  or  may  not  be  competent 
judges  of  the  conditions  tending  to 
produce  malaria  and  typhoid:  that 
they  made  no  attempt  to  reconcile  the 
views  of  Colonel  George  E.  Waring. 
Jr..    and   of    Professor    Sedsrwick    on 
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these  points  does  credit  to  their  dis- 
cretion. But,  however  violently  they 
may  have  allowed  the  opinions  of  the 
Board  of  Health  to  be  attacked  and 
questioned,  they  certainly  were  quite 
right  in  abstaining  from  any  effort  to 
review  the  verdict  of  the  Metropolitan 
Park  Commission.  It  is  my  purpose 
here  to  take  up  that  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, as  having  as  much  importance, 
for  example,  as  the  unknown  effect  of 
the  dam  on  the  "tidal  prism."  The 
only  authority  which  has  yet  been 
heard  on  this  essential  phase  of  the 
improvement  is  the  Metropolitan 
Park  Commission  and  its  distin- 
guished advisers.  If  it  should  come 
to  a  triangular  contest  between  the 
sanitary  experts,  the  navigation  ex- 
perts and  the  aesthetic  experts,  it  is 
my  belief  that  it  can  be  satisfactorily 
shown  that  the  aesthetic  phase  of  the 
Charles  River  improvement  is  as  im- 
portant as  either  of  the  others.  At 
the  same  time,  I  recognize  fully  the 
complicated  nature  of  the  question, 
and  I  do  not  propose  to  question  the 
consequence  of  the  sanitary  condition 
of  the  water  in  the  basin,  the  effect  of 


the  dam  upon  navigation,  upon  Bos- 
ton harbor,  or  upon  the  sewerage  sys- 
tems in  the  made  lands.  But  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  the  so-called  utili- 
tarian aspect  of  the  question  has  been 
permitted  unjustly  to  obscure  what 
should  be  the  primary  consideration, 
which,  stated  succinctly  in  the  words 
of  Olmsted,  Olmsted  and  Eliot,  is: 
"What  is  the  most  important  service 
which  Charles  River  renders,  or  may 
be  made  to  render,  to  the  welfare  of 
the  dense  population  of  its  valley?" 
That  is  the  question.  What  is  the 
answer?  Olmsted,  Olmsted  and 
Eliot  write,  in  summing  up  their  re- 
port, these  emphatic  words :  "Charles 
River,  freed  from  sewage,  from  defil- 
ing industries,  from  mud  flats  and 
from  mud  banks,  and  dedicated  with 
its  borders  to  the  use  and  enjoyment 
of  the  public  as  a  drainage  channel, 
an  open  space,  a  parkway,  a  chain  of 
playgrounds  and  a  boating  course, 
will  perform  its  highest  service  to  the 
metropolitan  community,  and  will  re- 
turn to  the  community  profits  both 
tangible  and  intangible,  which  will 
annually  increase." 
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If  this  statement  be  accepted  as 
the  wisest  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem,— and  it  must  be  eventually  ac- 
cepted,— the  question  arises,  Why 
cannot  such  service  be  performed 
by  the  river  without  the  dam? 
In  other  words,  why  should  the  dam 
be  deemed  a  necessary  factor  in  the 
scheme     of    improvement? 

The  one  great  natural  ob-  \ 
stacle  now  existing  to  the 
improvement  of  Charles 
River  is  the  tides,  rising 
and  falling  as  far  up  as 
the  dam  at  Watertown. 
Whether  we  view  the  prob- 
lem from  the  sanitary  point 
of  view  or  the  standpoint 
of  aesthetic  principles,  the 
longer  the  matter  is  studied 
the  more  imperative  does 
the  need  appear  of  some 
device  to  shut  out  the  tides.  It 
is  true  that  to  any  one  who  has  not 
made  any  special  investigation  of  the 
question  it  does  not  at  first  quite  ap- 
pear why  the  problem,  "To  dam  or 
not  to  dam,"  should  be  of  such  vital 
importance  as  the  degree  of  attention 
given  it  and  the  seriousness  of  the 
contest  made  over  it  conclusively  in- 
dicate belongs  to  it.  But  the  more  the 
matter  is  looked  into,  the  more  does 
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this  burning 
question,  "To 
dam  or  not  to 
dam,"  loom  up 
as  the  key  of 
the  situation, 
basin  and  the 
the     river     can 
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The  fact  is,  the 
lower  reaches  of 
never  be  made  ornamental  unless  by 
some  means  the  tides  can  be  got  rid 
of.  Even  where  sea-walls  are  built, 
the  slimy  and  blackened  surface  left 
by  the  ebb  tide  is  offensive  alike  to 
sight  and  smell.  Besides,  as  Presi- 
dent Eliot  has  pointed  out,  the  cost 
of  improving  the  basin  and  the  lower 
reaches  of  the  river  in  any  other  way 
than  by  the  dam 
will  be  four  or 
five  times — many 
millions  of  dol- 
lars—  more  than 
it  would  cost  to 
do  it  with  the 
dam.  It  is  no 
answer  to  this  ar- 
gument to  de- 
clare, as  Dr.  Jo- 
seph E.  Bartlett 
has  done,  that  the 
sum  of  money 
suggested  for  the 
dam  ($657,800)  would  build  good  and 
sufficient  sea-walls  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  from  Cottage  Farm  to  Water- 
town,  ten  miles  in  length;  for  this  part 
of  the  improvement  is  but  a  small  part 
of  what  would  have  to  be  done  in  rela- 
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tion  to  dredging,  filling,  etc.,  and  the 
results  would  certainly  be  far  less  sat- 
isfactory. 

Take  the  narrow  parts  of  the  river, 
along-  through  Watertown  and  \Tew- 
ton,  and  wall  it  on  both  sides,  dredge 
out  the  channels,  and  fill  in  the  banks, 
and  what  kind  of  a  parkway  can  be 
got?  The  river  would  look  like  a 
canal,  or  rather  a  raceway,  and  at  low 
tide  the  boating  parties  would  have 
to  carry  bottles  of  eau  de  Cologne 
with  them.     It  will  not  require  a  very 


these  people  arc.  in  my  opinion,  fan- 
ciful.-   are.  ;il    the   very   ]• 

tural.    The  businesi  of  the  coal  deal- 
ers would.  I  believe,  stiff  rttle, 
if  at  all,  by  the  chang 
advantage  brought  about 
satioti  can  be  adduced.                 aling 
of  the  harbor  a-  a  result  of  dam:: 

the  Charles  is  entirely  in  the  reali 
speculation;  it  seems  quite  likely  that 
no  evil  effect  whatever  would  em 

And  why  should  the  dweller*  on   | 

con  Street   oppose  an   improvement 


IITEK    basi; 


prolonged  study  of  the  river  as  it  is 
to-day,  to  show  why  the  dam  is  an 
almost  indispensably  requisite  factor 
of  the  improvement.  At  any  rate  we 
have  the  satisfaction  of  the  knowledge 
that  the  men  who  recommended  it  in 
1894  did  so  pro  bono  publico,  after  a 
thorough  and  disinterested  investiga- 
tion of  the  question  on  its  merits. 
The  basis  of  most  of  the  opposition  is 
selfish.  It  comes  from  coal  dealers 
having  wharves  on  the  Charles  River, 
from  shipowners  in  Boston  who  fear 
the  shoaling  of  the  harbor,  and  from 
some  of  the  people  who  live  on  the 
water  side  of  Beacon  Street.  All  the 
evil   effects   of  the   dam   dreaded   by 


which  is  calculated  to  make  life  in  the 
summer  endurable  en  the  banks  of 
the  river?  Is  it  possible  that  they  do 
not  care  for  others'  welfare,  while  they 
can  be  away  from  the  city?  Tht 
position  of  the  Beacon  Street  prop- 
erty owners  to  this  superbly  con- 
ceived improvement,  so  necessary  to 
the  health,  so  desirable  for  the  recrea- 
tion, so  wisely  planned  for  the  welfare 
of  the  entire  community,  seems  so  cu- 
rious an  anomaly  that  one  is  driven  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  must  be  motived 
by  this  clause  in  the  joint  report: 

"  We  therefore  propose  that,  instead  of 
a  strip  of  ornamental  ground  in  the  rear  of 
Beacon  Street  of  a  width  not  to  exceed  100 
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feet,  provision  be  made  by  which  the  Board 
of  Harbor  and  Land  Commissioners  may  be 
authorized  to  cause  to  be  rilled  a  space  to  the 
north  of  the  present  wall  in  the  rear  of  Beacon 
Street  not  to  exceed  300  feet  in  distance 
therefrom  and  extending  in  a  line  parallel 
therewith  to  the  westerly  line  of  the  Back 
Bay  Fens  ;  120  feet  in  width  of  this,  immedi- 
ately to  the  north  of  the  existing  alleyway,  to 
be  filled  to  a  grade  proper  for  house  lots,  so 
much  thereof  as  may  be  needed  for  streets 
and  public  open  spaces  to  be  reserved,  and 
the  remainder  to  be  sold  ;  the  money  received 
therefor  to  constitute  a  fund,  from  which  shall 
be  defrayed  the  cost  of  building  the  dam. 
making  the  necessary  fillings,  and  of  such 
other  expenses  as  may  result  from  carrying 
out  the  plan  of  improvement  herewith  sub- 
mitted. The  remaining  strip  of  1S0  feet  in 
breadth  to  be  prepared  in  accordance  with 
designs  to  be  furnished  by  the  Board  of  Park 
Commissioners,  and  to  be  used  only  for  park- 
ways and  ornamental  grounds." 

It  was  the  ambition  of  Silas  Lap- 
ham,  one  of  the  most  genuine  types  of 
shrewd  American  character  ever 
drawn  by  Mr.  Howells,  to  possess  a 
dwelling  on  "the  water  side  of  Beacon 
Street";  and  no  doubt  many  a  Silas 
Lapham  has  had  the  same  desire. 
Once  established  on  that  favored  site. 
with  the  pretty  view  across  the  river. 


it  is  not  in  human  nature  to  relish  the 
prospect  of  having  the  view  cut  ofl 
another  row  of  houses  to  the  north. 
built  on  made  land,  and  fronting  U] 
the  river.  Although  we  are  told  that 
the  owners  of  dwellings  on  the  north 
side  of  Beacon  Street  have  no  inherent 
and  inalienable  right  to  the  view,  if 
the  Commonwealth  decide-  to  shut  it 
off  from  them,  yet  it  a  5  to  me  that 
they  certainly  should  have  some 
rights  in  equity  which  ought  to  be 
fairly  weighed  before  the  proi 
change  is  determined  upon.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  r 
view  is  one  of  the  attractions  which 
may  have  had  some  influence  in  d< 
ing  many  of  them  in  selecting  this 
location  for  their  homes.  And  yet 
when  we  consider  the  neglected  and 
shabby  condition  oi  the  alley  in  the 
rear  of  these  houses,  and  the  fact  that 
the  actual  .water-front  is  encumbered 
with  stables,  back-yards,  board  fences 
and  dust  heaps,  the  conclusion  is 
forced  upon  us  that  a  class  of  property 
owners  who  manifest  such  indiffer- 
ence to  the  appearance  of  the  water- 
front are  not,  after  all.  entitled  to  very 
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much  more  consideration  than  the 
letter  of  the  law  obliges.  It  is  true 
that,  since  the  joint  report  appeared, 
the  Beacon  Street  people  have  caused 
two  alternative  plans  for  the  improve- 
ment of  this  part  of  the  river  front 
to  be  designed  by  reputable  architects 
and  laid  before  the  Park  Commis- 
sioners,— plans  which  look  very  well 
on  paper,  but  which  leave  out  the 
extra  filling  recommended  in  the  joint 
report,  and  conse- 
quently leave  the 
row  of  houses  near- 
est the  river  to  turn 
their  backs  upon  it, 


uses  of  the  river,  so  far  as  they  are  in- 
compatible with  the  plans  made  by 
the  landscape  architects  to  the  Metro- 
politan Park  Commission,  are  virtu- 
ally to  be  eliminated  from  the  future 
water  park.  The  very  continuation 
of  the  growth  of  the  city  along  the 
banks  of  the  river  towards  Cottage 
Farm,  Allston,  Brighton  and  Newton, 
and  the  continuation  of  the  growth  of 
the  cities  and  towns  on  the  north  side 
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as  at  present.  This  is  not  at  all  as  it 
should  be.  The  row  of  houses  on  the 
river  front  should  face  the  river.  The 
Charles  River  is  worthy  of  this  much 
respect,  and  the  monumental  effect  de- 
sirable in  this  part  of  the  city  can  never 
be  got  satisfactorily  without  the  change 
advocated  by  the  joint  board.  What 
could  the  original  Mill-dam  settlers 
have  been  thinking  of,  to  turn  their 
backs  and  their  back-yards  to  the 
river?  The  natural  destiny  of  the 
basin,  so  far  as  that  part  of  it  which 
lies  between  the  West  Boston  Bridge 
and  Cottage  Farm  is  concerned,  has 
been  forever  determined  by  the 
growth  of  the  Back  Bay  quarter  as 
the  most  elegant  section  of  the  city; 
and  it  may  as  well  be  understood  that 
manufacturing,  commercial  and  other 


of  the  river  as  well, 
depends     upon     the 
1     proper      use      being 
made    of    the     river 
and  its  shores  more 
than  upon  any  other 
condition.     If  a  poli- 
cy of  laissez  faire  be 
followed,    the    development    of    Bos- 
ton and  Cambridge  along  the  shores 
of     the     Charles     will     be     irregular 
and  problematical;    but  it  is  already 
too  late  to  allow  the  character  of  the 
river  banks  to   deteriorate,   or  to  let 
them  stand  as  they  now  are,  without 
violating  a  more  than  merely  implied 
obligation  to  the  immense  population 
of  the  valley,  not  to  speak  of  those  less 
directly  concerned.     But  if  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  State  Board  of 
Health    and   the    Metropolitan   Park 
Commission  be  adopted  and  carried 
out,  that  development  is   reasonably 
certain  to  be  orderly,  regular,  prompt 
and    architecturally    handsome,    thus 
insuring  the  increase  and  the  main- 
tenance of  the  values  of  real  estate  on 
both  sides  of  the  stream. 
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BRIDGE    A  I    ORLEANS,    I  K.\.\<  i.. 


In  the  whole  work  of  developing 
the  park  system  of  Boston,  there  is 
no  point  where  energy,  wisdom  and 
a  large  public  spirit  are  more  signally 
demanded  than  in  the  transformation 


of  the  Charles  River  Basin  into  the 
magnificent  feature  of  the  city  which 
it  ought  to  l>c-.     The  opportunity  is  a 

rare  one;  but  the  vision  and  talent  re- 
quired for  its  realization  a: 


BRIDGE  OVER  THE  ARNO.  AT  FLORENCE. 
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But  how  is  the  opposition  of  the 
Beacon  Street  people  to  the  dam  con- 
nected with  their  opposition  to  the 
additional  made  land  and  the  addi- 
tional row  of  houses?  Logically 
there  is  no  connection,  for  the  propo- 
sitions, as  President  Eliot  has  pointed 
out,  are  absolutely  separable.  The 
dam  projected  is  absolutely  separable 
from  the  project  of  building  another 
row  of  houses  north  of  Beacon  Street. 
"If  I  lived  on  Beacon  Street,"  says 
President  Eliot,  "or  if  I  had  property 
there,  I  should  say  to  myself:    'The 


to  be  stronger  without  the  dam  than  it 
is  with  it,  by  as  much  as  the  cost  of 
not  having  the  dam  will  be  greater 
than  the  cost  of  having  it.' " 

The  ordinary  tendency  of  people 
who  are  in  the  opposition,  however, 
is  to  regard  all  phases  of  the  question 
as  one;  and  it  has  not  appeared  that 
President  Eliot's  canny  argument  in 
favor  of  the  construction  of  the  dam 
made  any  impression  on  those  most 
directly  concerned.  Those  of  them 
whose  voices  have  been  heard  are  in- 
discriminately against  the  whole  proj- 


THE   RHINE    AT   MAYENCE. 


chance  of  my  not  having  a  block  of 
buildings  built  between  me  and  the 
water  is  much  better  with  the  dam 
than  without  the  dam,  and  for  this 
reason:  The  object  of  the  Common- 
wealth in  selling  a  strip  of  land  behind 
the  present  houses  on  Beacon  Street, 
is  to  get  the  money  to  meet  the  cost 
of  this  great  public  improvement. 
Now,  inasmuch  as  any  other  mode  of 
dealing  with  the  river  and  its  basin, 
any  mode  by  vertical  sea  walls,  is  sure 
to  be  vastly  more  expensive  than  a 
dam  will  be,  the  argument  for  selling 
the  piece  of  land  behind  Beacon 
Street  by  the  Commonwealth  is  going 


ect,  apparently,  and  they  wish  to  have 
the  Charles  River  Basin  left  virtually 
as  it  is  to-day.  There  may  be  others 
who  take  the  more  liberal,  the  more 
progressive  view,  and  who  would  be 
willing,  at'  some  sacrifice  of  their  own 
personal  preferences,  to  see  the  im- 
provement carried  through  on  the 
broad  lines  laid  down  in  the  joint 
board's  report;  but,  if  so,  they  have 
not  yet  spoken  publicly. 

Still  it  must  be  assumed  that  the 
desirability  of  making  the  river  and 
the  basin  and  their  shores  within  the 
Metropolitan  district  contribute  to 
rather  than  detract  from  the  beauty  of 
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the  city  is  universally  conceded;  for 
to  suppose  the  contrary  would  be  to 
impeach  the  intelligence  of  the  com- 
munity. The  example  of  the  German 
city  of  Hamburg  has  been  adduced  by 
Mayor  Matthews  and  by  the  Metro- 
politan Park  Commissioners,  —  per- 
haps not  altogether  happily,  since  tin- 
reputation  of  Hamburg  has  suffered 
so  severely  from  the  cholera  scourge 
of  a  few  years  ago,  that  some  more 
fortunate    municipality    might    have 


bilities  which  belong  to  tfa 
improvement     Thu  it  bi  n  an 

urban    as    well    as    in    a    rural    - 
water  in  itself  is  the 
element    of   advantaj 

vitalizing,    poetizing 

landscape,    of    architecture,    and 
landscape  architecture.     Without  its 

miles  of  watcr-waw  and 
basins,  the  ( Columbian  E 
[893  would  have  been  robbed  < 

supreme       beauty       and       grandeur. 


been  chosen  to  point  the 
moral.  But  however  this 
may  be,  the  Alster  Basin  and 
its  treatment  prove  what  may 
be  done  in  the  way  of  trans- 
forming a  small  stream  flow- 
ing through  a  city  into  a 
great  ornamental  and  recreative 
feature;  and,  although  the  cases  of 
Boston  and  Hamburg  are  in  many 
respects  dissimilar,  the  difficulties 
here  are  no  more  formidable  in  com- 
parison with  those  at  Hamburg  than 
the  opportunity  is  grander. 

It  does  not  require  a  miraculous 
degree  of  foresight  to  imagine  what 
the  character  and  aspect  of  the 
Charles  River  Basin  will  be  hereafter 
if  the  wise  counsels  of  the  joint  board 
prevail  in  the  end.  No  other  city  in 
America  possesses  the   scenic  possi- 


m^2B 


Without    the    Seine.    Paris    would   be 
deprived  of  its  most  magnificent  and 

most  monumental  aspects.  It  is  not 
by  chance  that  the  banks  oi  the  Seine 
are  lined  by  the  Louvre,  the  Garden 
of  the  Tuileries.  Xotre  Dame,  the 
Palais  de  Justice,  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 
the  Institut.  the  Corps  Legislatif.  and 
that  it  is  spanned  by  a  score  oi  mas- 
sive and  elegant  stone  bridg  - 
Neither  is  it  owing  to  a  happy  acci- 
dent that  London  has  her  stately  Vic- 
toria Embankment  and  her  vast 
Gothic  faqade  of  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
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ment  on  the  verge  of  the  Thames. 
As  to  Venice,  that  which  chiefly 
makes  her  unique  for  beauty  among 
the  cities  of  the  world  is  the  fascinat- 
ing combination  of  great  architecture 
with  her  network  of  watery  streets 
and  her  surrounding  lagoons.  Or, 
to  cite  the  more  modest  example  of 
such  a  little  city  as  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land, divided  by  the  lake  and  the 
Rhone  into  two  parts,  which  are  con- 
nected by  six  handsome  bridges:  note 
how  the  waterside  is  given  up  to  the 
best  buildings  in  the  town,  how  in 
front  of  these  the  broad  quays  and  the 
dainty  English  Garden  afford  delight- 
ful walks,  and  the  little  island  called 
for  Rousseau  is  a  charming  prom- 
enade; how,  in  a  word,  Geneva  has 
had  the  wisdom  to  make  the  most  of 
her  natural  advantages,  instead  of 
turning  her  back  upon  them. 

The  opportunity  presented  here  in 
the  Charles  River  Basin  for  the  per- 
manent embellishment  of  the  city  is  of 
such  signal  importance  that  it  seems 
difficult  to  believe  that  a  community 
which  has  been  noted  for  its  local 
pride  and  public  spirit  can  fail  to 
realize  it.  From  the  artistic  point  of 
view  there  are  few  more  desirable 
things  in  a  city  than  the  aspect  of 
finish,  of  solidity,  of  permanence  and 
of  elegance  which  the  project  under 
consideration,  if  well  carried  out, 
would  confer  upon  this  great,  conspic- 
uous, central  open  space  and  its  sur- 
roundings. 

An  important  feature  of  the  im- 
provement is  the  proposed  wall  of 
masonry  on  the  shores  of  the  Basin, 
to  be  diversified  at  frequent  intervals 
by  bastions  affording  views  over  the 
water,  landings  for  the  use  of  launches 
and  row-boats,  which  it  is  the  hope 
and  expectation  of  the  Metropolitan 
Park  Commissioners  will  be  exten- 
sively used  by  the  public.  On  the 
Boston  side  of  the  Basin,  as  it  is  at 
present,  excepting  only  the  stretch 
between  Craigie  Bridge  and  West 
Boston  Bridge,  we  have  the  disagree- 
able spectacle  of  the  back-yards  of 
dwellings,   stables,    and   an    unpaved 


alley  extending  from  the  foot  of  Cam- 
bridge Street  to  the  Harvard  Bridge, 
with  a  prospect  of  nothing  better  to 
the  westward  of  that  point  all  the  way 
to  Cottage  Farm.  Between  Craigie 
Bridge  and  West  Boston  Bridge  is  the 
Charlesbank,  writh  its  neat,  handsome, 
massive  sea-wall  of  granite,  sur- 
mounted by  a  decent  iron  fence  of 
simple  design  and  a  long  row  of 
electric  lamps,  the  brilliancy  of  which, 
reflected  in  the  river  at  night,  makes 
a  gay  picture  for  the  passengers 
crossing  the  bridge.  Imagine  this 
wall,  or  one  substantially  like  it,  ex- 
tending all  the  way  to  Cottage  Farm ; 
back  of  that  a  well  made,  well  kept, 
level  esplanade,  suitably  planted  with 
rows  of  shade  trees,  provided  with 
seats  for  the  people,  drives  and  walks, 
grass-plots  and  shrubbery,  and  bor- 
dered by  regular  rows  of  fine  dwell- 
ing houses  overlooking  the  esplanade 
and  the  Basin, — and  one  will  then 
have  in  outline  a  very  pleasant  sketch 
of  what  the  improvement  is  meant  to 
be  in  so  far  as  the  Back  Bay  shore  of 
the  Basin  is  concerned. 

No  money  intelligently  spent  in 
making  the  river  lands  attractive  to 
the  right  kind  of  builders  of  dwellings 
will  be  wasted;  for,  as  the  landscape 
architects  have  already  pointed  out, 
the  greatest  value  will  be  obtained  for 
these  lands  only  when  this  is  done. 
The  Charles  River  Embankment 
Company  has  laid  out  almost  a  mile 
of  the  Cambridge  side  of  the  Basin  in 
a  style  which  is  calculated  to  induce 
the  building  of  fine  residences  fronting 
on  the  Basin;  and,  in  order  to  estab- 
lish the  character  of  the  neighborhood 
as  a  desirable  residence  quarter,  the 
company  has  given  to  the  city  of 
Cambridge  an  esplanade  on  the  river 
front  extending  the  whole  length  of 
its  domain  and  measuring  two  hun- 
dred feet  in  depth.  It  seems  as  if  the 
success  of  this  venture  must  depend  to 
a  great  degree  on  the  ultimate  deci- 
sion of  the  Commonwealth  respecting 
the  joint  board's  project,  for  it  is 
hardly  to  be  expected  that  anyone 
will  have  the  courage  to  erect  costly 
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dwelling-houses  on  that  front  so  long 
as  the  Charles  remains  in  its  present 
odoriferous  condition. 

I  was  agreeably  impressed  by  the 
remarks  made  by  Henry  D.  Hyde  in 
his  testimony  before  the  Board  of 
Harbor  and  Land  Commissioners. 
Let  any  one,  he  said,  go  out  upon 
Harvard  Bridge  at  the  different  stages 
of  the  tide,  and  he  can  not  but  be  im- 
pressed with  the  wonderful  attractive- 
ness of  that  whole  Basin  and  the  sur- 
roundings at  a  favorable  tide.  Mr. 
Hyde  makes  a  very  moderate  state- 
ment of  the  beauty  of  the  place  when 
he  says  he  does  not  know  of  anything 
about  Boston  so  beautiful  as  that 
sheet  of  water  at  half  or  two-thirds 
tide.  "Go  out  there  on  a  mild  morn- 
ing, and  take  the  hills  that  are  to  the 
westward,  and  altogether  it  presents 
an  attraction  that  I  think  we  have 
nothing  equal  to."  He  believes  that 
when  the  improvement  is  carried  out, 
this  Basin  and  its  shores  will  over- 
shadow anything  that  we  have  now  in 
the  whole  park  system  for  beauty  and 
attractiveness;  and  he  is  right. 

The  question,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  is  not  whether  the  Charles 
River  from  Craigie  Bridge  to  the 
Waltham  line  is  more  valuable  for 
commercial  purposes  or  for  recreative 
purposes;  for  the  use  of  the  river  for 
recreative  purposes  is  not  to  be  al- 
lowed to  interfere  with  its  commercial 
uses.  The  insignificance  of  its  com- 
merce is  admitted.  Between  Wal- 
tham and  Boston  harbor  there  are  al- 
ready nineteen  bridges,  with  draws 
which  vary  from  thirty  feet  to  forty 
feet  wide.  During  the  year  ending 
February  I,  1894,  415  cargoes  passed 
through  the  draw  in  the  West  Boston 
Bridge,  257  cargoes  passed  through 
the  draw  in  the  Harvard  Bridge,  201 
passed  through  the  draw  in  the  Cot- 
tage Farm  Bridge.  151  passed  through 
the  draw  in  the  Cambridge  Street 
Bridge,  120  passed  through  the  draw 
in  the  Western  Avenue  Bridge,  38 
passed  through  the  draw  in  the  North 
Harvard  Bridge,  and  only  3  passed 
through    the    draw    in    the    Western 


Avenue    Bridge.     Fuel,   with   a 
building  materials,  such  as  ^and.  brick 
and    stone,    constitutes    virtually    the 
Only  freight  brought  up  t!  and 

the  only  item  of  consequ< 
of  which  a  trifle  over  100,000  ton 
annum  has  of  late  years  been  <  arried 
up  the  Charles.     The  Commonwealth 
could  not.  if  it  would,  disregard  \< 
rights,  in  taking  tin 
the  proposed  improvement;    and  the 
United  States  government,  ;■. 
known,  guards  with  jealous  solicitude 
the    into  •  inland    comn* 

The  use  of  the  Charles  River  and 
Basin  as  a  water  park  need  not  inter- 
fere with  any  established  indui 
The  presence  of  a  fern  schooners  and 
tow-boats  only  adds  to  the  pictures 
asped  <»f  the  river:  and  the  mainte- 
nance <»f  tlie  water  at  a  constant  level 
at  Grade  No.  8  would,  after  a  little 
necessary  dredging,  be  much  more 
favorable  for  river  navigation  than 
the  present  tidal  conditio  ■ 

Before  closing  this  paper.  I  wish  to 

say  a  few  words  about   I  I  All 

tlie  existing  bridge-  on  the  Charles 
are  ugly.  —  the  majority  of  them 
positively  so,  and  tin-  rot  negatively 

so.  They  should  in  due  tin 
placed  by  more  permanent  and  more 
worthy  stone  bridges.  There  are  no 
structures  made  by  human  hands 
which  more  perfectly  harmonize  with 
natural  scenery  than  rightly  designed 
and  properly  constructed  stone 
bridges.  They  are  simple,  logical. 
necessary,  and  they  express  their  pur- 
pose completely  by  their  form,  which 
is  good.  A  stone  bridge  with  round 
arches  is  almost  inevitably  the  best 
type  of  unison  between  utility  and 
beauty.  No  other  sort  oi  bridge  can 
ever  take  its  place.  Iron  and  steel 
rust,  wood  rots:  but  the  Roman 
arches  of  the  Pont  du  Gard  are  as 
good  to-day  as  when  they  were  built. 
Indeed,  the  longevity  of  a  really  well 
built  stone  bridge  has  never  been 
actually  made  known  by  experience: 
but  there  seems  to  be  no  valid  reason 
why  a  structure  of  this  character 
should   not   last   for  manv   centuries. 
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with  a  minimum  of  repairs  and  a 
minimum  of  cost  for  maintenance.  It 
is  therefore  the  most  economical  kind 
of  bridge  to  build.  There  is  some- 
thing particularly  fine  about  a  fine 
bridge,  and  I  think  it  is  because  it  is 
the  perfect  embodiment  of  adaptation 
of  means  to  end.  It  is  also  a  con- 
spicuous illustration  of  the  beauty  of 
simplicity,  and  of  the  possibility  of 
combining  the  utmost  solidity  with 
the  most  gracious  and  charming  lines. 
The  absence  of  all  sham  gives  it  a  re- 
markable nobility.  It  looks  to  be 
precisely  what  it  is,  and  sets  a  good 
example  of  sincerity  for  humankind. 
It  neither  needs  nor  permits  extrane- 
ous ornament,  being  more  satisfactory 
without  embellishment.  The  addi- 
tion of  any  work  not  structurally 
called  for  would  be  in  most  cases  a 
grave  error.  Nothing  contributes  to 
the  aspect  of  finish,  permanence, 
solidity  and  harmony,  in  a  city,  more 
than  the  right  sort  of  bridges, — as 
witness  Paris,  London,  Florence, 
Rome.  How  would  Florence  look  if 
the  bridges  across  the  Arno  were  the 
products  of  Pennsylvania  iron  foun- 
dries? What  would  Parisians  have  to 
say  if  they  were  to  wake  up  some  fine 
morning  and  find  the  West  Boston 


Bridge  where  the  Pont  Neuf  had 
been, — the  Pont  Neuf,  with  its  bas- 
tions, so  delightful  that  even  Meryon, 
one  of  the  greatest  etchers  who  ever 
lived,  thought  it  worthy  of  the  best 
efforts  of  his  needle? 

This  bridge  question  is  only  one  of 
a  number  of  illustrations  of  a  remark- 
able fact,  to  wit, — that  although  it  is 
admitted  that  the  government  of  cities 
is  the  most  difficult  problem  of  the 
age,  Americans  as  a  rule  are  too  con- 
ceited and  ignorant  to  take  advantage 
of  the  centuries  of  costly  experience 
which  Europeans  have  been  obliged 
to  pass  through;  and,  in  consequence, 
we  act  as  if  each  detail  of  the  problem 
were  new,  thus  willfully  throwing 
away  the  advantage  of  our  youthful- 
ness.  Why  should  we  hesitate  to  take 
the  best  of  everything  which  time  and 
usage  have  proved  worthy?  Why 
should  we  consider  ourselves  wiser 
than  all  the  rest  of  mankind?  We 
are  the  "heirs  of  all  the  ages";  but 
our  complacency  is  such  that  we 
throw  our  inheritance  out  of  the 
window,  for  fear  that  it  may  be 
thought  we  are  copying  something 
from  effete  Europe.  For  pride  and 
stupidity  so  combined  we  have  to  pay 
most  dearly. 


COMPENSATION. 

By  Mabel  A.  Carpenter. 


SO  long  she  has  worn  this  mask  of  calm  content, 
Through  hours  and  days  of  never  ceasing  care, 
Learning  with  steady  hope  to  lift  and  bear 
The  bitter,  weary  burden  of  life's  stent, 
She  gives  no  sign  of  sorrow,  nor  the  pent, 

Choked  anguish  of  an  aching  heart,  —  with  rare 
Sweet  art  concealing  pain  and  all  the  wear 
And  fret  of  disappointment,  as  one  sent 
To  show  forth  lasting  patience.     And  the  smile 
That  glorifies  with  constant  light  her  face. 

Though  borrowed  first  to  hide  the  scars  of  grief, 
Is  now  indeed  her  own;  —  for  while 

She  gladdened  others  in  the  darksome  place, 
Her  sad  soul  found,  in  smiling,  self-relief. 


IS  THE  MISSION  OF  THE  LECTURE  PLATFORM  ENDED? 


Iiy  Max  Bennett   Th$ 


is  a  common  opinion 
that  the  lecture  platform 
in  New  England  has  de- 
generated and  that  its  in- 
fluence has  departed. 
One  who  has  been 
closely  identified  with 
the  work  of  the  plat- 
form, both  in  New  England  and  in 
the  Western  States,  conspicuous  for 
his  successful  management  as  well  as 
for  his  intimate  association  with  the 
great  speakers  of  the  last  half  of  the 
century,  has  recently  written:  "The 
lyceum  as  it  exists  to-day  is  a  starring 
exhibition  approaching  very  nearly  to 
theatricals.  I  believe  we  have  now 
not  over  one  dozen  lecture  courses  in 
those  states  which  at  one  time  carried 
on  from  three  to  four  hundred  courses. 
The  lyceum,  what  is  left  of  it,  is  no 
longer  the  New  England  conscience 
bound  on  a  voyage  to  convert  the 
world  to  political  and  social  righteous- 
ness. Efforts  are  invariably  made  to 
book  any  one  who  has  made  a  sensa- 
tion either  in  political  or  criminal  life. 
But  this  does  not  succeed  in  establish- 
ing even  a  bad  imitation  of  the  original 
idea."  It  should  not  be  inferred  that 
this  writer  thinks  this  a  sign  of  the 
degeneration  of  the  people,  for  he 
goes  on  to  say:  ''The  change  does  not 
mean  intellectual  decadence  or  a  fail- 
ing interest  in  great  social  or  political 
questions.  It  does  mean  that  forms 
of  education  are  constantly  changing, 
and  that  the  American  temperament 
has  plasticity  to  adapt  itself  to  the 
changes."  He  proceeds  to  speak  of 
the  University  Extension  movement 
as  likely  to  accomplish  even  more 
than  the  lyceum. 

But  is  the  mission  of  the  platform 
wholly  ended?  It  may  be  that  this  is 
true  in  a  measure  in  the  large  cities. 
Each  year  brings  new  enterprises  there 


Kile  in  t' 

ra  there  I 

pie  to  stimulate  debate  none  of  ti 

vital  questions  which  gave  birth  to  the 
eloquence    of    a     Phillips.       In 
smaller  cities  th<  g  up 

year  by  year  the  library  and  reading 
room.      But    there    i-    left    the    gl 
number  of  country  vill 
which  have  a-  yet  little  i  «■  no  i 

instruction  or  cntertainin- 

they  ran  provide  lor  themselves. 
For  several  yean  I  was  identified  with 
the  management  of  a  course  of  lec- 
ture- and  entertains  in  a 
country  village     That 
been  in  successful  existei 
fifteen  years;  and  what  I  bav< 
it-    work    and    of   the    work    of   other 
courses  which,  following  it  a-  an  ex- 
ample, have  been  springing  Up  in  still 
smaller  towns,  convinces  me  that  the 
lecture  platform  d<»es  have  a  miss 
yet,  —  a  work  within  its  power  which 
is  worth  doing. 

I  do  n«n  exaggerate  when  I  say  that 
we  saw  the  entire  creneral  tone  of  a 
town  changed  for  the  better  by  the  in- 
fluence of  a  good  lecture  c  -  ~tab- 
lished  in  it.  In  nothing  did  we  see  the 
improvement  more  than  in  the  social 
intercourse  of  the  people.  Where 
once,  in  any  social  gathering,  there 
seemed  to  be  little  material  for  con- 
versation, too  often  but  empty  talk  or 
gossip,  there  were  to  be  found  ready 
subjects  for  rational  conversation  in 
the  last  lecture,  the  next,  the  speakers, 
and  the  discussions  excited  by  the 
opinions  they  had  expressed.  More- 
over, the  people  learned  to  discrim- 
inate, so  that  each  year  our  audiences 
grew  more  critical,  until  now  they 
would  not  come  to  hear  men  whom  a 
few  years  ago  they  applauded  to  the 
echo. 

As  to  the  charge  that  the  material 
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dealt  out  from  the  platform  has 
changed,  I  presume  that  this  is  true  in 
a  measure;  and  it  may  not  be  wholly- 
unfortunate  that  it  is  so.  Without 
doubt  the  tendency  now  is  to  include 
in  the  course  much  more  of  what 
would  be  called  amusement.  And  so 
far  as  the  question  is  one  of  instruction 
or  amusement,  who  need  diversion  so 
much  as  the  people  whose  lives  are 
passed  in  the  quiet  of  country  village 
life  or  farmhouse  homes?  Where  do 
the  men  and  women  come  from  who 
fill  our  insane  asylums?  Where  is  the 
greater  number  of  the  suicides  to  be 
found?  Not  in  the  cities,  crowded  as 
they  are,  straining  with  the  struggle  of 
man  against  man  for  life  itself,  but  in 
the  country,  where  a  step  takes  one 
from  peace  and  quiet  to  an  awful 
monotony  which  drives  men  mad. 

The  question  of  what  can  be  done 
for  the  New*  England  towns  is  one 
which  is  attracting  widespread  atten- 
tion. Some  of  the  ablest  minds  are 
considering  the  problem  how  the  intel- 
lectual life  of  the  people  in  the  smaller 
towns  can  best  be  stimulated.  It  is 
not  long  ago  that  a  meeting  was  held 
for  this  very  purpose,  at  which  one 
man  discussed  the  relation  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  to  this  question,  another 
that  of  the  pulpit;  still  another  ex- 
plained how  the  influence  of  the  coun- 
try newspaper  might  be  widened  for 
good;  the  village  library  and  Uni- 
versity Extension  came  in  for  atten- 
tion. But  at  the  time  no  voice 
was  raised  in  behalf  of  the  lecture 
course;  and  it  is  because  such  omis- 
sion was  brought  to  my  notice  that  I 
have  written  this  account  of  the  devel- 
opment of  one  course  which  has 
proved  successful  and  helpful. 

The  definite  beginning  of  our  lec- 
ture course  was  the  result  of  many 
consultations  as  to  possible  plans  by  a 
very  few  persons  who  had  the  best 
interests  of  the  town  at  heart.  There 
had  been  occasional  disconnected  lec- 
tures there  before,  held  in  some  church 
or  hall,  at  varying  prices  of  admission, 
or  oftener  dependent  upon  a  collection 
for  the  pay  of  the  speaker.     These  had 


been  arranged  for  by  the  lecturers 
themselves,  by  some  friend  of  theirs 
who  happened  to  live  in  town,  by  some 
of  the  church  organizations  or  local 
societies,  or  by  any  one  who  was  suffi- 
ciently interested  to  take  the  trouble 
and  financial  risk.  For  a  long  time, 
however,  it  had  been  felt  by  a  few  men 
and  women  that  a  settled  course  of 
regular  entertainments,  including  lec- 
tures and  concerts,  furnished  at  a 
reasonable  price,  would  be  one  of  the 
best  educational  factors  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  town.  Having  decided 
to  try  to  establish  such  a  course,  a 
committee  of  five  was  chosen  to  take 
the  management  of  it,  which  com- 
mittee of  five  comprised  almost  every 
one  who  had  been  sufficiently  inter- 
ested in  the  matter  to  attend  the 
preliminary  meetings.  Experience 
proved,  however,  that  this  was  a  good 
working  number,  and  it  was  never 
afterwards  changed.  With  us  the 
whole  list  of  officers  was  newly  chosen 
each  year;  but  it  would  be  better  to 
have  only  a  portion  of  the  committee 
chosen  each  year,  and  the  rest  hold 
over. 

The  first  problem  with  which  we 
had  to  grapple  was  that  of  money. 
We  could  not  sell  tickets  until  we 
could  promise  some  kind  of  an 
entertainment,  and  we  could  not 
provide  for  the  "talent"  for  these  enter- 
tainments until  we  had  some  kind 
of  a  guarantee  to  justify  us  in 
doing  so.  Of  course  we  hoped  and 
expected  to  make  the  enterprise  self- 
supporting;  at  the  same  time  we  must 
reckon  with  the  possibility  of  accidents 
which  might  end  in  loss  too  great  to 
be  easily  sustained  by  the  five  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  alone,  however 
interested  they  might  be  in  the  proj- 
ect. Fortunately  there  were  a  few 
other  men  and  women  in  town  who 
were  interested  in  the  establishing  of  a 
lecture  course,  but  who  had  not  the 
time  or  the  inclination  to  take  hold  of 
the  project  personally.  They  were 
glad  to  join  us  in  a  guarantee  fund. 
Such  a  guarantee  fund,  let  me  say  for 
the     sake     of    those    who     may    be 
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prompted  to  follow  our  example,  need 
not  be  large,  and  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  town  where  an  earnest  effort  is 
put  forth  to  establish  a  course  of  lec- 
tures in  which  a  sufficiently  large 
guarantee  fund  cannot  be  secured. 
In  our  case,  we  never  had  to  assess 
our  backers;  and  after  the  first  year 
we  always  had  a  balance  in  the  treas- 
ury. 

Our  first  winter's  course  was  really 
little  better  than  the  sporadic  lectures 
of  previous  years,  except  that  they 
were  all  under  one  management  and 
all  given  in  the  same  hall.  We  en- 
gaged our  speakers  when  and  where 
we  could,  and  were  able  to  advertise 
each  entertainment  only  by  itself. 
We  proceeded  very  cautiously,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  winter  found  ourselves 
with  a  small  balance  ahead.  En- 
couraged by  this,  we  started  out  the 
next  year  more  boldly  and,  profiting 
from  the  little  experience  we  had  al- 
ready had,  more  systematically.  S<  i 
far  as  possible,  we  determined  to  make 
our  plans  for  the  entire  course  in  ad- 
vance and  advertise  all  dates  and 
speakers  at  once.  As  1  remember 
now,  we  were  not  able  to  do  this  com- 
pletely, but  approached  nearly  enough 
to  it  to  show  us  the  great  advantage  of 
such  a  method.  We  planned  for  only 
five  entertainments  in  the  course. 
For  these  we  sold  course  tickets,  with 
reserved  seats,  at  $1.50  for  the  course. 
The  regular  price  of  admission  for  the 
most  of  the  entertainments  in  the 
course  was  made  25  cents,  with  re- 
served seats  at  35  cents.  From  the 
first,  however,  we  planned  to  have  at 
least  one  concert  of  sufficient  merit,  or 
one  lecture  by  some  person  so  well 
known,  that  we  could  reasonably  put 
the  price  of  admission  for  that  at  35 
cents,  with  reserved  seats  at  50  cents. 
In  this  way  there  were  two  induce- 
ments to  purchase  course  tickets, 
something  which  we  much  desired, 
both  because  we  reckoned  a  "bird  in 
the  hand  worth  two  in  the  bush,"  and 
because  we  were  able  to  estimate 
roughly  from  the  sale  of  course  tickets 
how  much   money  we   could  depend 


on.    Thii  year  also  pi  ~ful, 

and  we  increased  our  amount  of  cash 
on  hand. 

The   nc  saw   a   decided   ad- 

vance over  anything  we  had  done  and 
the  evolution  of  what  was  to  remain 
practically  our  lystem     We  increased 

the  number  of  entertain:;  ten. 

where  it   hai   since  remained,  and 

arranged  all  of  tli<-~<-  beforehand 

that  when  we  announced  our  course  to 
the  public  we   were  able   to  advertise 
just  who  would  appear  in  th< 
and     the     date     1  >f     appearance.      We 

made  the  pri<<-  of  coarse  tickets  for  the 
ten    entertainments    $2  :       insuring 

each  purchaser  a  reserved  -eat.     ' . 
eral  admission  was  2^  cents,  witl 
for  a  reserved  seat,  and  we  had  tv. 

more  attractions  of  sufficient  valr 
enable  us  to  put  the  price  at  35  an    \ 

cents.  (  >ur  plans  worked  excellently: 
and    we  ended    that    year   with   nearly 

$200  in  the  treasury.  Best  of  all.  the 
town  wa<  beginning  to  wake  up  to  the 
value  <»f  the  institution,  to  take  an  in- 
terest and  a  certain  degree  of  pride  in 

it.  We  who  had  been  most  dev  | 
to  the  project  had  at  first  carried 
tickets  about  with  us  and  besought 
our  friends  and  asked  our  etiem: 
buy  them  t<>  help  the  enterprise  along. 
As  the  institution  began  to  show  that 
it  was  to  prove  a  success,  tin-  condi- 
tion of  things  changed.  ]\ 
gan  to  come  to  us  to  buy  tickets,  and 
we  were  very  glad  to  be  able  to  leave 
off  peddling  them.  This  very  thing, 
however,  brought  with  it  a  new  diffi- 
culty. The  only  hall  in  town  which 
was  desirable  and  large  enough  was 
not  at  all  well  arranged.  There  were 
only  a  few  really  good  seats,  and  the 
others  varied  greatly  in  desirability. 
When  something  like  a  hundred  re- 
served seats  for  the  course  were  to  be 
allotted,  it  became  a  serious  question 
as  to  how  this  could  be  done  equitably. 
At  first  the  plan  oi  "first  come  first 
served"  was  tried;  but  this  did  not 
prove  wholly  satisfactory,  and  after  a 
year  or  two  some  one  suggested  that 
selling  the  seats  at  auction  would  not 
only   settle   all   questions   oi   location 
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but  also  prove  a  means  of  raising  just 
so  much  more  money.  This  plan  was 
tried,  and  proved  a  great  success. 
After  the  first  year  of  it  the  auction 
sale  of  lecture  seats  proved  one  of  the 
events  of  the  winter,  and  under  a  spirit 
of  friendly  rivalry  favorite  seats  would 
be  run  up  to  a  price  where  a  premium 
of  $5  or  more  would  be  paid,  and  our 
capital  increased  over  a  hundred  dol- 
lars from  the  premiums  alone.  Nor 
did  this  bar  out  any  one,  for  the  hall 
was  large  enough  so  that  we  could  al- 
ways promise  every  one  who  bought 
a  season  ticket  a  decently  good  seat. 
When,  a  few  years  later,  the  town  was 
provided  with  a  large,  well  designed, 
and  well  fitted  hall,  in  which  all  the 
seats  were  equally  good,  the  interest  in 
this  auction  sale  and  therefore  the  re- 
ceipts from  it  decreased.  This,  how- 
ever, did  not  affect  the  prosperity  of 
the  course,  since  a  greater  number  of 
people  bought  tickets. 

After  we  were  fairly  started,  we  sold 
each  year  from  two  to  three  hundred 
course  tickets,  and  our  income  from 
all  sources  justified  us  in  planning  for 
a  course  which  cost  from  $800  to 
$1000  a  year.  This,  for  a  town  of 
two  thousand  inhabitants,  we  felt  to  be 
a  very  creditable  record.  At  the 
same  time,  we  were  not  by  any  means 
dependent  on  the  town  itself  for  our 
support.  Some  of  our  most  regular 
patrons  were  farmers  and  their  wives 
who  lived,  sometimes,  four  or  five 
miles  out  of  the  village.  In  addition 
to  these,  whenever  there  was  any  unu- 
sual attraction  on  the  list,  a  specially 
good  concert  or  a  particularly  well- 
known  speaker,  people  would  drive  or 
come  by  train  from  neighboring 
towns,  until  our  hall,  into  which  nearly 
a  thousand  persons  could  be  crowded, 
would  be  filled. 

I  have  repeatedly  used  the  word 
entertainment  instead  of  lecture,  and 
have  done  this  advisedly,  for  our  ex- 
perience convinced  us  that  a  course  to 
be  successful  must  comprise  a  consid- 
erable proportion  of  entertainments 
pure  and  simple.  I  do  not  think  any 
small  country  town  can  furnish  a  suffi- 


ciently large  number  of  persons  de- 
voted to  study  alone  to  support  a 
course  made  up  only  of  lectures. 
People  like  to  be  amused,  to  be  made 
to  laugh,  to  be  made  to  forget  them- 
selves; and  they  will  pay  their  money 
to  be  entertained  when  they  will  not 
pay  it  merely  to  be  instructed.  We 
came  to  feel  that  the  most  desirable 
arrangement  for  a  course  of  ten  num- 
bers was  to  have  half  of  them  what  we 
called  "solid  lectures"  and  the  other 
half  "entertainments,"  the  latter  usu- 
ally being  three  concerts,  one  illus- 
trated lecture,  and  one  evening  filled 
by  some  good  reader.  We  learned 
many  things  from  experience.  Some 
of  these  I  will  note  for  the  possible 
help  of  others  who  may  be  interested 
in  such  an  undertaking. 

At  first,  as  I  have  said,  we  could 
advertise  only  from  one  entertainment 
to  another,  but  we  soon  learned  the 
advantage  of  engaging  our  whole 
course  beforehand  and  advertising  all 
at  once.  In  order  to  do  this,  it  is 
necessary  to  begin  a  long  way  in 
advance.  We  usually  began  our 
negotiations  as  early  as  June  for  a 
course  the  first  number  of  which  was 
not  to  be  given  until  November. 
There  are  several  good  lyceum  bu- 
reaus in  the  country  with  which  busi- 
ness can  be  done  to  advantage.  It  is 
usually  less  troublesome  and  more 
satisfactory  to  deal  with  them  than 
with  the  speakers  themselves.  Some 
years  we  arranged  our  whole  course 
through  one  bureau.  This  has  the 
advantage  of  convenience,  but  some- 
times no  single  bureau  controls  all  the 
people  wanted.  There  is  always  a 
possibility,  too,  that  some  desirable 
speaker  who  is  found  to  have  one  en- 
gagement near — and  this  may  mean 
only  in  the  same  state — will  take  a 
second  engagement  on  the  preceding 
or  ensuing  night  at  much  less  than  his 
regular  price.  We  were  always  on 
the  lookout  for  such  a  chance  as  this, 
and  also  for  that  of  uniting  with  some 
other  town  to  bring  some  person 
whom  we  both  wanted,  and  thus  divid- 
ing the  expense  of  travel.     Most  lee- 
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turers  and  concert  companies  have  a 
regular    price,  fixed    by  the    bureau 

which  manages  them,  and  this  covers 
all  expenses.  Occasionally  some  one 
excludes  'locals,"  which  means  hotel 
bills  while  in  town.  The  majority  of 
lecturers  have  a  sliding  scale  of  prices, 
and  come  to  a  country  town  for  a 
lower  price  than  they  ask  in  the  cities. 
Only  a  few  exceptional  men,  such  as 
Talmage,  Ingersoll  and  Kennan,ask  or 
expect  more  than  $100  from  a  town  of 
the  size  of  the  one  of  which  I  write. 
Many  admirable  lecturers  can  be 
had  for  $75,  $50  or  $40,  these  sums 
covering  their  expenses.  Concerts 
usually  cost  more  in  proportion,  be- 
cause there  will  be  a  number  of  per- 
sons in  the  company,  and  traveling 
expenses  are  just  so  much  m<  >re. 
with  an  illustrated  lecture,  where  the 
speaker  must  have  his  assistant  to 
manipulate  the  lantern,  and  is  sub- 
jected to  the  expense  of  his  apparatus. 
On  the  other  hand,  concerts  and  illus- 
trated lectures  draw  out  so  many  more 
transient  patrons,  that  often,  though 
more  expensive,  they  return  the  larg- 
est profits.  We  had  the  Fisk  Jubilee 
Singers  three  different  years,  and  al- 
though we  paid  them  an  unusually 
large  sum,  I  think  we  made  more 
money  on  them  than  on  anybody  else. 
It  was  similar  with  Kennan,  whom  we 
had  the  first  winter  after  his  return, 
when  he  was  making  a  tour  at  $200  a 
night;  that  was  the  highest  price  we 
paid  any  speaker,  but  his  fame  drew 
out  so  large  an  audience  that  we  made 
money  out  of  it. 

The  paying  of  the  "talent"  is  not  all 
the  expense  of  a  course,  by  any  means. 
We  paid  $100  each  season  for  the  hall 
in  which  the  course  was  given,  which 
was  quite  as  low  as  could  have  been 
expected.  There  would  always  be 
some  expense  for  hotel  accommoda- 
tions, a  piano  when  we  had  a  concert, 
various  small  incidentals,  and  a  large 
bill  for  printing,  advertising  and 
postage.  The  assistants  whom  we 
needed,  ushers,  door  tenders,  ticket 
sellers,  were  selected  from  young  men 
who  were  anxious  to  attend  but  could 


ill  afford  the 

than  glad  to  do  the  work  lple 

of  ti<  I 

*  profitable  rneth 
vertising  1  rious  problem.     We 

gradually  evolved  a 
elaborate  circular,     !• 
and  attractive,  ai 

speaker  or  entertainment,  -ices 

and  all  particulars.     A  li  ons 

kept,  a-  full  a-  ]>'  tssible,  and  added 
to  1  a  this 

list,  and  to  each  possible  patron 
the?'  :lars 

was  sent.  Nearly  every  lecturer  and 
conc<  rt  compan)  I  ad- 

vertising material  in  the  cir- 

cular-   furnished    frei 
erly  dated,  would  also  be  ma:' 
days  previous  to  the  particular  e 
Nearly  every  one  also  has  a  suppl 
lithographs,  which  must  be  hung  in 
conspicuous  windows  and  maile 
other  town-.     A-  there-   were   on 
mailing  list  a  thousand  1  >r  more  names, 
the  postage  account  1  ;  but  we 

always    felt    that   this   money   wa- 
turned  to  us  twofold. 

(  )ur  town   i<  on  a  line  of  railr 
If  we  were  to  have  a  specially  attrac- 
tive number,  as  some  speaker  of  na- 
tional reputation,  we  always  tried  to 
arrange   for  a   special   train,  or  for  a 
regular  train  to  be  run  on  special  time, 
so    as    to    accommodate   out-of-town 
people,   and  thus   frequently   bro 
in  a  hundred  or  more  who  otherwise 
could   not   have   been   present.     In   a 
country   town   the  places   of  bus: 
do  not  close  regularly  at  si  k,  as 

in  a  city.  Everything  is  open  until 
nine  or  ten  o'clock.  This  means  that 
one  or  more  persons  must  be  confined 
to  each  one  of  these  establishments. 
Gradually  a  plan  was  introduced  by 
which  each  business  man  signed  an 
agreement  to  close  his  store  or  shop 
at  eight  o'clock  on  those  nights  when 
there  was  an  entertainment  in  the 
course,  so  that  every  one  who  wished 
to  attend  could  do  so.  Later,  when 
an  agreement  was  entered  into  by  all 
of  the  business  concerns  of  the  place  to 
close  at  six  on  every  Tuesdav  and  Fri- 
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day  evening  from  November  to  April, 
we  planned  to  have  all  of  our  enter- 
tainments fall  on  one  or  the  other  of 
those  evenings,  greatly  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  course  as  well  as  to  the 
convenience  of  those  who  wished  to 
attend. 

We  had  as  lecturers  many  men  and 
women  of  whom  we  had  heard  and 
read  much.  Usually  they  pleased  us. 
Occasionally  a  famous  man  was  a  dis- 
appointment. Often  a  person  of 
whom  we  had  heard  little  and  known 
less  delighted  his  audience.  A  man 
who  proved  a  great  favorite  would  be 
a  drawing  card  for  the  next  years 
course,  and  help  sell  tickets;  but  two 
or  at  the  most  three  years  in  succes- 
sion proved  to  be  as  many  as  it  was 
profitable  to  introduce  any  one  attrac- 
tion. Througli  it  all  was  to  be  seen 
that  educating  influence  which  taught 
us  to  distinguish  the  best  and  not  to 
be  satisfied  with  less. 

I  have  often  wondered  whether  the 
men  and  women  who  go  upon  the  lec- 
ture platform  of  a  country  town  realize 
the  influence  which  they  are  to  have. 
It  is  not  here  as  in  a  city,  where  the 
next  night  brings  some  new  sensation 
to  efface  that  of  the  night  before.  In 
the  country  village  home  and  in  the 
farmhouses,  the  last  lecture  and  the 
man  who  gave  it  come  up  day  after 
day  and  evening  after  evening  for  dis- 
cussion, until  the  better  part  of  what 
has  been  said  is  thoroughly  digested. 
If  this  article  should  come  to  the  notice 
of  any  of  those  who  are  in  my  mind  as 
I  write,  I  want  to  say  to  them  that  I 
know  the  memory  of  them  and  of  what 
they  said  lives  in  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  many  who  have  heard  them  speak 
to  an  extent  which  I  suspect  would  be 
a  surprise  and  which  I  feel  sure,  if  they 
could  know  of  it,  could  not  be  other 
than  a  pleasure  and  a  satisfaction. 

We  always  planned  to  have  at  least 
one  woman  in  our  list  each  year,  and 
theirs  were  always  among  the  even- 
ings most  looked  forward  to.  Mrs. 
Livermore  spoke  three  times  for  us, 
and  always  drew  large  audiences,  to 
whom  her  memory  will  be  a  pleasure, 


as  her  words  at  the  time  were  a  help. 
One  year  we  had  Belva  Lockwood,  to 
see  whom  a  large  company  came  to- 
gether, for  it  was  the  year  after  she 
had  been  a  candidate  for  the  presi- 
dency. Her  topic  had  to  do  with  her 
life  in  Washington,  and  though  she 
gave  much  interesting  information 
about  the  institutions  of  the  capital,  I 
remember  her  audience  was  disap- 
pointed to  have  her  talk  made  so  much 
more  of  general  matters  than  of  her 
own  personal  experiences  and  im- 
pressions of  public  life.  Lyman 
Abbott  gave  us  one  of  the  best  ad- 
dresses we  had,  and  a  large  audience 
gathered  to  hear  him.  Will  Carleton 
g*ave  us  his  lecture  entitled  "The 
Golden  Horse."  I  did  not  hear  the 
beginning,  but  the  scheme  of  "The 
Golden  Horse"  seemed  to  serve  only 
as  a  series  of  pegs  upon  which  to  hang 
chances  to  introduce  his  various 
poems.  Among  these  he  gave  "Over 
the  Hill  to  the  Poorhouse,"  "The  Dis- 
trict Schoolmaster,"  "The  Lightning- 
rod  Dispenser,"  and  many  others. 
Evidently  he  is  a  writer  of  verses  who 
has  gone  upon  the  platform,  and  not 
an  orator  by  birth.  As  a  lecturer  he 
is  popular,  but  were  it  not  for  the 
widespread  fame  of  his  writings  I  have 
an  idea  he  would  not  be.  All  the 
same,  I  am  sure  none  of  our  audience 
were  sorry  they  came.  I  heard  one 
farmer's  wife  say,  "I'd  have  gone  a 
good  deal  farther  than  that  to  see  the 
man  who  wrote  'Over  the  Hill  to  the 
Poorhouse.'" " 

One  of  the  largest  audiences  we  had 
came  out  to  hear  Joseph  Cook,  and  he 
held  their  closest  attention  for  fully  two 
hours,  half  an  hour  longer  than  most 
men  could  have  done.  I  admired  the 
tact  with  which  he  fitted  his  address 
that  night  to  his  audience,  so  that  his 
two  hours'  presentation  of  some  of  the 
most  profound  truths  was  made  in- 
tensely interesting  to  people  who 
would  have  been  helpless  before  the 
polysyllables  in  which  he  often  de- 
lights. After  the  lecture  I  met  him  at 
his  hotel  to  pay  him  his  $100.  He  was 
to  take  a  midnight  train,  to  hurry  on 
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to  some  other  engagement.  He  asked 
me  to  spend  the  intervening  time  with 
him,  and  I  never  passed  two  more 
delightful  hours.  He  told  me  much 
about  his  summer  home  at  Ticon- 
deroga,  and  of  his  travels.  I  had  a 
copy  of  his  "Orient,"  a  record  of  his 
trip  around  the  world ;  and  in  this  he 
wrote,  with  his  name:  "The  sky  is  the 
roof  of  but  one  family."  For  my 
autograph  collection  also  —  for  I  was 
then  an  inveterate  autograph  collector 
—  he  wrote:  "There  are  now  no  for- 
eign lands.  There  can  be  no  more 
hermit  nations.  Speed  of  intercom- 
munication has  made  the  antipodes 
neighbors  and  all  men  each  others' 
keeper."  I  laugh  now  at  one  of  his 
remarks  concerning  his  wife,  of  whom 
he  spoke  with  great  fondness  and  ad- 
miration. "My  wife,"  he  said,  "goes 
around  making  friends  as  fast  as  I  do 
enemies; — and  that,"  he  added  in  a 
moment,  "is  pretty  fast." 

One  whom  I  remember  with  par- 
ticular pleasure  was  Robert  J.  Bur- 
dette,  then  famous  as  the  funny  man 
of  the  Burlington  Hawkeye,  now 
known  as  a  writer  upon  more  serious 
subjects.  I  always  intended  to  meet 
the  lecturers  at  the  station  on  their 
arrival,  but  I  met  Mr.  Burdette  by 
accident  wandering  around  on  the 
street  in  a  blinding  snow  storm,  trying 
to  find  my  office.  He  had  arrived  un- 
expectedly at  midday  on  a  freight 
train,  a  mode  of  locomotion  not 
wholly  pleasant,  but  which  public 
speakers  are  sometimes  obliged  to 
adopt  in  order  to  make  their  connec- 
tions. Mr.  Burdette  had  brought 
with  him  his  only  child,  a  bright  boy 
of  nine  years,  recently  left  motherless. 
and  the  devotion  of  each  to  the  other 
all  through  their  stay  was  delightful. 
The  two  spent  the  whole  afternoon  in 
my  office,  where  the  boy  became  ab- 
sorbed in  being  allowed  to  learn  just 
how  post-office  work  was  done,  while 
his  father,  apparently  happy  to  see  his 
son  so  happy,  charmed  me  with  con- 
versation through  which  bubbled  that 
vein  of  humor,  as  spontaneous  as  it 
was  clean  and  bright,  which  has  made 


his  writings  —ful.     Mr.   Bur- 

dette i^  a  small  man.  dark,  wiry  and 
nervous.     I  supp  ,me- 

thing  of  the  pleasure  he  was  abfc 

give,  for  before  leaving  the  office  to 
go  to  his  hotel  for  lUpper  and  to  pre- 
pare   for   the    lecture    he    said    to 

"After  I  finish  speaking  I  am  ata 

SO  wrought  up  and  nervous  that 
impossible  for  me  b 
some  time,  and  if  you  like  to  com 
my  room  at  the  hotel  to-night  after  the 
lecture  and   bring  a   feu    friends   with 
yOU,  I  shall  be  very  glad  t< >  have  you." 
A-  ;t   result,  six   or  eight  young  men 
spent  tw>  hours  with  him  that  night, 
in  conversation  which  he  led  but  n< 
monopolized,  and   which  he  made  so 
fascinating  that  his  memor)  stays  with 
us  all  to-day  as  that  of  an  ideal  enter- 
tainer. 
After  Burdette  came  B.  K.  Bm 

in    many    ways    the    fore: 
man  in  the  country.      Mr.   Bruce  was 
for    some     years    a     member    of    the 
United  State-  Senate  from  Mississippi. 
1  le  was  also  for  four 
of  the  Treasury,  I  think  under  H; 
and   occasionally   even   yet   a   United 
States  bill  may  be  seen  which  bears 
hue  and  even  signature.     He  g 
audience  a   broad   and   able  presenta- 
tion of  the  position  of  his  race  in  this 
country    and    their    future    pr 
but   interesting   as   his   lecture   was,    I 
derived    more    instruction    and    enter- 
tainment from  a  two  hours'  visit  in  my 
office  after  the  lecture,  while  he   I 
like  Mr.  Cook,  was  waiting  for  a  mid- 
night train.     He  did  not  believe  that 
the  present  condition  oi  his  race  c 
be  changed  by  any  forced  or  sudden 
revolution,    but    that    the    race    must 
change   slowly   by   amalgamation,   as 
did  all  the  foreign  people  who  came 
here,  a  process  which  could  be  accom- 
plished only  in  the  passing  of  many 
generations,  much  longer  in  the  case 
of  the  colored  race  than  any  other,  as 
the  conditions  which  confronted  them 
were  more  widely  different     Much  of 
what  he  told  of  his  early  life  was  in- 
tensely interesting.     Born  a  slave  in 
Missouri,  he  remained  there  until  he 
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was  eighteen.  He  was  fortunate  in  an 
unusually  good  master,  who  gave  him 
a  fair  education  and  treated  him  with 
such  kindness  that  his  own  unusual 
ability  seeking  the  fuller  development 
which  was  possible  only  in  freedom, 
urged  him  to  make  his  escape  for  a 
long  time  before  he  could  reconcile 
himself  to  the  thought  of  leaving  his 
master.  I  asked  him  whether,  when 
he  decided  to  escape,  he  was  not  afraid 
of  being  captured;  and  he  answered 
with  a  laugh,  "No,"  going  on  to  ex- 
plain that  his  master  owned  one  par- 
ticular horse,  kept  for  his  own  saddle 
horse,  which  he  very  well  knew  to  be 
not  only  faster  than  any  other  horse 
on  the  plantation,  but  faster  than  any 
in  the  entire  county.  When  he  was 
ready  to  go,  he  took  this  horse,  and  on 
his  back  easily  rode  into  freedom. 
He  added  that  even  now  his  con- 
science sometimes  gave  him  a  twinge 
for  having  taken  the  horse. 

We  had  Frank  Beard  to  give  one  of 
his  "chalk  talks."  Beard  will  be  re- 
membered as  the  man  whose  cartoons 
in  Puck  did  so  much  to  help  start  that 
paper  on  its  successful  career.  He 
spoke  on  a  Saturday  evening,  and 
stayed  over  Sunday  with  us.  He  was  a 
small  man,  bald  and  quite  deaf ;  he  was 
one  of  the  most  charming  talkers  I 
have  ever  met,  and  his  wit  expressed  it- 
self in  words  as  readilyas  by  his  nimble 
pencil.  He  worked  with  astonishing 
rapidity,  and  I  remember  he  covered  a 
good  many  sheets  of  paper  with  rough 
pencil  sketches  of  subjects  which  I 
suggested,  to  show  how  quickly  an 
idea  could  be  worked  out.  To  illus- 
trate the  ease  with  which  an  exaggera- 
tion of  one  or  two  prominent  points  in 
a  likeness  changes  the  likeness  into  a 
caricature,  he  dashed  off  such  a  sketch, 
first  of  himself,  and  then  of  me.  The 
latter,  I  am  obliged  to  admit,  has  al- 
ways been  more  highly  prized  as  a 
souvenir  of  the  artist  than  as  a  like- 
ness of  the  sitter.  The  representation 
of  himself,  as  a  bald-headed  angel  in  a 
dress  suit,  —  I  still  have  it, — is  irre- 
sistibly funny. 

We    had    Lew    Wallace   also,    and 


Albion  W.  Tourgee.  General  Wal- 
lace was  tired  from  a  long  railway 
journey,  and  I  did  not  see  much  of 
him.  His  fine  face  and  soldierly  bear- 
ing however,  impressed  me.  He  gave 
us  a  scholarly  lecture,  but  I  remember 
that  the  audience  were  disappointed 
that  he  told  them  so  much  about 
Turkey  and  so  little  about  "Ben  Hur." 
Tourgee  wras  the  only  man  we  had  in 
the  whole  five  years  who  didn't  care 
whether  he  pleased  his  audience  or 
not.  The  speakers  in  general  "hoped 
the  audience  had  been  pleased,"  or 
asked  me  if  I  thought  they  had,  or 
wished  to  have  copies  of  the  local 
paper  sent  them.  Tourgee  delivered 
a  brilliant  address,  dealing  with  some 
of  the  leading  questions  of  the  day. 
Afterwards,  in  speaking  of  it,  he  said 
that  he  had  expressed  his  real  opinions 
as  seemed  best  to  him,  and  he  didn't 
care  whether  people  liked  it  or  not. 

Among  all  the  people  I  met  in  this 
way  I  count  as  one  of  the  most  fasci- 
nating George  Kennan,  the  Siberian 
traveler.  I  had  devoured  his  articles 
in  the  Century,  and  already  come  to 
have  a  sort  of  hero  worship  for  him. 
Kennan  is  tall  and  slender,  and  his 
worn  expression  even  then  showed 
only  too  plainly  the  effects  of  the  ter- 
rible experiences  which  he  went 
through  in  northern  Asia.  He  suf- 
fered much  from  insomnia,  and  was  so 
weak  that,  though  he  had  a  special 
attendant  who  relieved  him  of  every 
detail  connected  with  his  work,  it  was 
difficult  for  him  to  fulfill  his  engage- 
ments. I  have  heard  him  described  as 
"a  greyhound," — and,  tall,  slender 
and  delicate,  as  he  was,  with  a  high- 
bred air,  I  think  the  description  apt. 
His  enthusiasm  for  his  work  was  very 
great;  when  he  began  talking  of  it, 
even  in  private,  he  would  begin  to 
glow,  until,  weak  as  he  was,  he  would 
start  up  and  pace  up  and  down  the 
room,  gesticulating  as  he  talked.  I 
remember  there  had  been  some  mis- 
understanding in  advertising  the  sub- 
ject of  his  lecture,  and  the  titles  of  two 
different  lectures  had  been  confused. 
When  he  learned  of  this,  rather  than 
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disappoint  any  of  the  people  who  had 

come  to  hear  him,  he  deftly  com 
bined  the  two  addresses,  and,  tired  as 
he  was,  spoke  for  over  two  hour 
an  audience,  exceedingly  large  for  the 
place,  which  watched  breathlessly  for 
every  word  he  uttered.  Towards  the 
close  of  his  address  he  left  the  stage 
for  a  moment  to  put  on  the  suit  of  con- 
vict clothes  which  were  donated  to 
him,  piece  by  piece,  by  the  prisoners 
at  Kara,  and  dressed  in  these  closed 
his  lecture.  He  wrote  in  my  album: 
"'We  may  die  in  exile,  and  our  chil- 
dren may  die  in  exile,  and  our  chil- 
dren's children  may  die  in  exile,  but 
something  will  come  of  it  at  last.' 
(Last  words  spoken  to  me  by  Madame 
Breshkofskaya,  an  exiled  Russian 
lady  in  Barguzin,  Eastern  Siberia.)" 
Madame  Breshkofskaya  has  since  died 
in  the  exile  of  which  she  spoke. 


1  hese  are  I  many  delightful 

acquaintant  ea  w  hich  I  formed  in 
nection  with  this  work:   and  ti 
ure  which    I   derived   from   these   was 
quite  enough  to  r  r  all 

the  time  and  labor  I  expended.     I  tell 
of  these  things  so  delightful  and  stim- 
ulating to  me  at  the  time,  as  showing 
in  some  measure  how  much  the 
ing  of  such  men  from  the  great  v 
into  a  country  town  lil  meant  to 

many   of   us   there.     It 
means    of    education.      It    made    the 
magazine    and    the  per    and 

everything  of  which  Id   more 

real  to  us.      'The  lectures  ink- 

ing, they  made  us  vastly  better  social 
beings,  and  they  made  our  town  a 
better  town.  We  worked  hard  I 
tain  <>ur  success;  but  I  am  convinced 
that  what  we  did  can  be  done  in  almost 
any  town  like  ours. 


ICHABOl). 


By  Clara  E.  Lax 


like    it    wasn't 
givin'    him    a 


EEMS 
hardly 

fair  chance,"  said  the 
father,  looking  down 
on  his  new  progeny. 
"I  don't  care,  Israel. 
You  know  if  he'd  come  in  season  I'd 
'a'  named  him  different." 

"'Tain't  likely  he  would  have  kept 
the  glory  from  departing  from  our 
house  if  he  had  come  sooner,  Alvina 
- — is  it?''  Israel  put  his  suggestion 
tentatively,  as  was  due,  he  thought,  to 
a  woman  with  a  new  son. 

"I  don'  know  as  he  would  or  as  he 
.wouldn't.  'Tanv  rate  I  shall  call  him 
Ichabod,  an'  if  the  Lord  wants  him  to 
be  a  success  his  name  won't  hinder 
any." 

The  Lathims  had  lived  a  score  of 
years  unblessed  by  a  living  child. 
Three  little  waxen,  doll-like  things 
had    been    gazed    at    with    awesome 


melancholy  by  Israel  and  with  -earce 
comprehending  regret  by  Alvina.  and 
laid  sedately  to  rest  in  the  family  lot 
under  the  shadow  of  the  handsome 
granite  monument.  But  no  childish 
voice  was  ever  raised  in  the  big.  quiet 
house:  no  little  feet  clattered  on  the 
stairs:    the  successive  la;  tiny 

garments  were  never  worn,  except 
the  three  used  as  shrouds:  there  had 
been  no  christenings,  no  birth' 
no  anything,  to  mark  that  the  months 
of  fevered  waiting  and  the  one  short 
look  at  wee  marbled  things  was  not  a 
dream.  Only  the  family  lot  some- 
times proved  it  was  not. 

When  Alvina  Lathim.  aged  forty- 
three,  "surprised  everyone"  by  g 
birth  to  a  living,  lusty  son  of  twelve 
pounds    weight,    the    village    opinion 
was  divided.     Some  regretted  that 
little  stranger  had  come,  and  ap 
entlv  to  stay,  at  so  inopportune  a  time. 
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Others  felt  that  there  were  recom- 
penses with  Providence's  hardest 
blows,  and  that  it  was  singularly 
beautiful  for  the  Lathims  to  have  this 
long-wished-for  gift  at  this  time  when 
other  blessings  had  taken  flight. 

"'Twas  hard  enough  for  them  two/' 
said  Mrs.  Blinn.  "But  three — an' 
the  third  a  child!  I  don't  see  how 
they're  goin'  to  bring  him  up." 

"He  couldn't  'a'  come  at  a  nicer 
time,"  said  Miss  Tripp,  who  had 
strong  mother  instincts;  "for  now 
they'll  be  that  taken  up  with  him  they 
won't  have  time  to  think  about  re- 
verses." 

Four  months  ago  the  supreme 
court  had  sustained  the  decree  of  the 
trial  court  by  whose  terms  it  had  been 
decided  that  Israel  Lathim  held  no 
legal  title  to  the  farm  coming  to  him 
from  his  grandfather,  long  dead. 
Grandfather  Lathim's  farm,  which 
happened  to  be  located  on  the  spot 
where  a  village  elected  to  grow,  had 
been  sold  him  by  a  man  to  whom  it 
did  not  belong;  and  now,  after  years 
of  possession  had  by  his  ancestors  and 
himself,  Israel  stood  silent,  dazed,  a 
crushed,  almost  a  ruined  man  as  to 
"this  world's  goods."  About  two 
years  previous  the  discovery  had  been 
made  in  an  investigation  of  the  great 
estate  of  a  Denver  man,  who  long  ago 
in  the  time  of  the  "gold  fever"  had 
gone  from  his  native  state  to  the  West, 
that  the  title  of  nearly  the  whole  of 
tiny  Lathim's  Corner  belonged  to 
him  at  the  time  of  his  death  and  de- 
scended to  his  heirs.  This  discovery 
led  to  the  litigation  whose  end 
brought  crushing  disappointment  and 
calamity  to  Israel  and  Alvina.  Lath- 
im's Corner  would  have  felt  the  jus- 
tice of  the  thing  more  if  the  Denver 
man's  heirs  had  not  been  rich  without 
count  of  the  Massachusetts  farm. 
But  it  was  another  demonstration, 
some  one  pointed  out,  of  that  text 
which  declares  that  "to  him  who  hath 
shall  be  given,  and  from  him  who 
hath  not  shall  be  taken  away  even 
that  which  he  hath."  This  has  never 
been     a     satisfactory     doctrine,     and 


Lathim's  Corner  found  it  very  hard  to 
see  the  hand  of  God  in  this  whole 
affair. 

"'Tain't  as  if  Israel  an'  Alvina  was 
ever  puffed  up  or  worldly  or  any- 
thing," said  Miss  Tripp.  "They're 
godly  people  and  contribute  liberal  to 
the  support  of  the  gospel  an'  the  relief 
of  the  poor, — an'  I  for  one  can't 
understand  it." 

"  'The  fathers  have  eaten  a  sour 
grape,  an'  the  children's  teeth  are  set 
on  edge,' "  quoted  Mrs.  Blinn  sol- 
emnly. 

"But  'twan't  his  father  as  et  it,"  Miss 
Tripp  pursued.  "An'  thet's  what  I 
can't  understand." 

Meanwhile  Ichabod  grew  and 
waxed  strong,  and  it  came  to  be  time 
that  he  was  christened.  Everybody  in 
Lathim's  Corner  knew  what  name  he 
was  to  bear,  and  everybody  who  could 
crowded  into  the  little  church  on  the 
Sunday  set  apart  for  the  baptismal 
ordinance. 

Israel  looked  proud,  but  uncom- 
fortable, as  he  carried  the  son  of  his 
old  age;  Israel  was  fifty,  but  one 
always  thought  of  him  as  "old."  No 
one  knew  the  agonies  he  and  Alvina 
suffered  for  fear  any  careless  touch, 
any  untempered  wind,  might  shatter 
this  reality,  which  seemed  like  a 
dream,  and  leave  them  with  only  an- 
other grave  in  the  cemetery  to  prove 
that  it  had  really  been  true. 

"Ichabod,  I  baptize  thee  in  the 
name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.     Amen." 

Several  women  sniffed  audibly, — 
but  not  Alvina.  She  shut  her  lips 
tight  and  carried  her  head  high,  as 
became  a  woman  who  suffered  for  no 
wrong  done.  She  had  never  even 
heard  of  "the  martyr  spirit,"  that 
peculiar  physical  development  under 
persecution  and  opposition,  but  she 
felt  it.  If  Alvina  had  lived  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  before,  she  would  have 
walked  to  the  stake  with  unflinching- 
tread  if  it  had  pleased  her  neighbors 
wrongly  to  accuse  her  of  witchcraft. 

"He's  a  likely  baby,"  said  Mrs. 
Blinn  approvingly. 
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"If  he  was  mine  Vd  never  say  the 
glory  had  gone  from  my  house,"  Miss 
Tripp  made  answer  wistfully. 

Ichabod  was  a  winsome  thing, 
flaxen  and  wondering,  with  his  sattcer- 
big  blue  eyes  staring  amiably  on  .ill 
the  world.  Alvina  took  a  defiant 
pride  in  his  baby  sweetness,  and 
Israel  watched  him  as  if  he  were  an 
unearthly  thing  of  a  kind  never  COtne 
before  to  this  planet. 

Israel  battled  feebly  against  adverse 
circumstances.  It  had  not  been  pos- 
sible in  the  days  of  plenty  to  save 
much.  Everyone  who  owns  land  in 
New  England  will  understand  how 
possible,  how  inevitable,  it  was  for 
Israel  to  own  most  of  Lathim's  Cor- 
ner and  still  not  have  much  more  than 
enough  for  taxes  and  repairs  and  a 
decent  living.  Hut  he  expected  al- 
ways to  have  that  much,  and  did  not 
worry.  When  the  crash  came,  he  was 
too  old  to  change  his  habits  of  life. 
There  was  a  little  in  the  bank,  and 
there  was  one  of  two  houses  which 
Alvina's  father  had  owned.  Both 
Israel  and  his  wife  were  used  to  work- 
ing with  their  hands;  so  life  took  on 
a  sober  tinge  of  necessities  practically 
assured  and  luxuries  practically  de- 
barred, a  gray  certainty,  duller  than 
anxiousness,  which  leaves  room  for 
hope,  and  separated  from  peace  by  so 
much  as  a  caged  animal  is  separated 
from  content. 

Lathim's  Corner  looked  to  Ichabod 
to  retrieve,  in  some  hardly  definable 
way,  the  fallen  fortunes  of  his  house. 
It  seemed  so  eminently  appropriate 
and  biblical  that  through  the  child  of 
despair  should  come  God's  new  provi- 
dence of  returned  prosperity.  Some 
had  visions  of  Ichabod  become  great 
in  a  far  city  and  returned  to  buy  back. 
at  any  cost,  the  holdings  of  his  fore- 
fathers. Some  imagined  that  he 
wrould  become  famous  and  give  his 
house  a  lustre  it  had  never  dreamed  of 
in  those  former  days  before  his  sor- 
rowful bearing.  What  Israel  and 
Alvina  hoped  no  one  knew.  Ad- 
versity had  set  a  seal  of  bitterness  on 
Alvina's  lips  and   a   seal   of  helpless- 


ness    on      Israel's,      jj,-  -ii<k 

dumb,   and   from   th<-  da\    of 

fortune  seemed  never  to  be  fully  him- 
self.   Alvina     hardened     her     1  i 
against  the  dispensation  of  the  Lord 
and  set   her  teeth  against  tl 
miserations  i  A  her  neighfr 

Little    [chabod    had    not    a    d  I 
growing     Up.       When      he     had     left 
babyhood  he  had 

when  he  had  reached 

far  from  any  semblance  of  beauty.     It 

was     hard     for     Lathim's     Corner    to 

imagine   that   the    flaxen-haired 

who  .me  amiable  I 

they  had  worn  the  day  of  his  Christ 

ing  would  ever  I  ithcr  rich     - 

famous. 

"I   don't  believe   Providence  '11   • 
send  good  to  the  Lathims  again,  with 
Alvina   holding   out   like   sh< 
said  .Mr\  BliniL 

"There's  Israel,"  put  in  Miss  Tripp; 

'■I'm  sure  he's  aeted  as  right  a-  a  man 
could  An'  there's  Ichabod:  he  ain't 
done  nothing,  that   he  should  suffer." 

"  'I.  the  L<<rd  thy  <  iod,  am  a 
God,    visiting    the    iniquities    of    the 
fathers   upon   the  children   unto   the 
third    and    fourth    generatioi 
Mrs.     I  .linn    solemnly,    witl 
consciousness    of    having    irresistibly 
clinched  the  argument. 

"I  wish  poor  Alvina  had  n 
grace."  sighed  Miss  Tripp.  h< 
with  the  hopclessiH--  of  the  c 

(hie  day  interest  in  the  Lathim 
affairs  had  a  sharp  revival.  There 
had  not  been  much  of  late.  Alvina 
continued  "set."  Ichabod.  lanky  and 
more  flaxen  than  ever,  was  plodding 
on  rather  stupidly  at  school,  and 
Israel  spent  his  days  alternating  be- 
tween his  garden  and  the  store.  At 
the  latter  place  lie  sat  quiet,  tor  the 
most  part,  chewing  and  evincing 
deep  interest  in  all  that  went  on.  but 
seldom  venturing  an  opinion.  One 
day  he  died.  The  village  looked  to 
Alvina  to  "show  signs  of  softening." 
but  she  didn't.  She  had  little  to  say 
and  no  demonstrations  to  make,  and 
she  sat  in  the  house  with  her  dead  and 
cut  down  his  second  best  suit,  bl 
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and  ten  years  old,  for  Ichabod  to  wear 
to  the  funeral.  The  minister  felt  a 
call  to  go  and  pray  with  her,  but 
somehow  he  didn't  go — some  thought 
he  didn't  dare.  Instead  he  talked  to 
Ichabod,  and  the  boy  looked  at  him 
out  of  round,  wondering  eyes,  and 
the  minister  resolved  that  soon  after 
the  funeral  he  would  talk  with  the  boy 
about  his  name  and  what  people  ex- 
pected of  him,  and  ask  him  to  labor 
with  his  mother. 

After  Israel  was  laid  in  the  old 
cemetery,  by  the  side  of  the  grave 
which  held  the  three  little  waxen 
babes,  Alvina  "got  queerer  and 
queerer,"  Lathim's  Corner  said.  The 
minister  duly  acted  upon  his  resolve 
of  holding  solemn  converse  with 
Ichabod,  and  the  boy  had  looked  im- 
pressed, although  the  minister  had  an 
uneasy  doubt  as  to  whether  he  had 
been  comprehended  at  all.  One 
could  never  tell, — Ichabod  was  al- 
ways so  smiling  and  wondering  and 
respectful. 

The  minister  would  have  been  re- 
lieved if  he  could  have  heard  Icha- 
bod's  account  of  the  episode  to  his 
mother.  Carefully,  cannily,  leaving 
out  all  the  references  to  her,  he  told 
her  what  the  minister  had  said  about 
his  name  and  what  he  ought  to  do. 
He  wiped  his  eyes  a  good  many  times 
during  the  recital,  for  his  grief  for  his 
father  was  poignant.  Alvina  inter- 
rupted him  twice  to  tell  him  to  use  his 
handkerchief  for  his  tears,  —  and  then, 
when  he  had  finished,  "Bosh!"  was 
all  she  said. 

"An'  now  take  off  your  good 
clothes  and  peel  them  potatoes  for 
me,"  said  Alvina,  as  if  the  potatoes 
had  been  paramount  in  her  mind  all 
the  time — as  indeed  they  were. 

"Yes'm,"  said  Ichabod,  and  he 
waxed  cheerful  again  and  began  par- 
ing, while  Alvina  mixed  biscuits. 

"I  should  think  you  was  big  enough 
to  work  the  garden  if  I  show  you 
how,"  Alvina  remarked  when  the 
biscuits  were  ready  for  the  oven. 
"Your  pa  got  it  well  started  for  this 
year,    an'    it    oughtn't    to    be    much 


trouble.  I'm  kind  of  old  for  so  much 
bending, — but  I  s'pose  I  could  do  it 
if  you  can't." 

"How  old  are  you,  ma?"  He  had 
never  asked  before. 

"'Most  sixty,"  was  the  curt  reply. 
"Fifty-seven,  to  be  exact." 

"And  pa  was  sixty-four."  He  re- 
membered the  coffin-plate. 

The  garden  prospered  well  in  his 
hands.  Alvina  taught  him  to  build 
fires  and  make  coffee  too,  and  one 
morning  she  called  to  him  from  her 
room  off  the  kitchen  and  asked  him  if 
he  thought  he  could  make  pancakes 
if  she  told  him  how.  "I  don't  feel  as 
if  I  could  get  up  just  now,"  she  said, 
"an'  you've  got  to  have  something  for 
your  breakfast."  She  told  him  how 
to  make  them  and  he  made  them  and 
they  were  a  great  success.  Another 
morning  he  made  pop-overs,  and  each 
time  he  washed  up  the  dishes  accord- 
ing to  directions  from  the  bedroom. 

Alvina  got  to  staying  in  bed  a  good 
deal.  She  complained  of  her  head, 
but'  declined  all  offers  of  help  from 
the  neighbors.  "Ichabod  can  do," 
she  said;    "he  manages  real  nice." 

Meanwhile  Ichabod  had  left  school 
and  apprenticed  himself  informally  to 
the  carpenter.  Alvina  shut  her  lips 
hard  to  stifle  her  inward  moans  at 
this,  but  the  tiny  fund  in  the  bank  was 
almost  gone  and  they  could  not 
starve.  She  would  not  have  minded 
the  starving,  but  the  neighbors  would 
know  of  it.  No!  —  Ichabod  should 
be  left  alone. 

He  got  to  be  "real  handy,"  his  em- 
ployer said.  He  developed  a  secret 
passion  to  go  away  where  there  were 
better  masters  and  learn  to  be  a  wood- 
carver.  He  said  nothing,  however, 
but  whittled  away  when  he  could. 
Alvina  kept  growing  worse,  and  the 
household  duties  fell  more  and  more 
upon  him.  In  the  mornings  he  made 
the  fire  and  cooked  a  simple  breakfast 
and  "righted  things"  in  his  clumsy 
fashion,  and  then  went  off  for  the  day, 
with  a  luncheon  of  his  own  putting 
up.  In  the  evenings  he  was  as  liable 
to  find  the  house  dark  and  supperless 
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as  not.  Alvina  would  be  in  bed, 
moaning  feebly,  and  Ichabod's  firsl 
effort  was  to  get  her  a  cup  of  hot  tea 
and  a  slice  of  toast.  When  by  and  b) 
Alvina  said  she  couldn't  sit  up,  he  sal 
on  the  edge  of  the  bed  and  put  his 
arm  around  her  and  held  her  while- 
she  ate. 

When  Ichabod  was  twenty,  Alvina 
went  to  bed  for  the  last  time.  It  be- 
came apparent  that  the  trouble  with 
her  head  was  a  cloud  of  darkness 
which  had  settled  on  her  reason,  to  be 
lifted  only  at  rare  intervals  until  the 
dawning  of  the  great  light  of  another 
day.  Lathim's  Corner  told  Ichabod 
of  several  places  where  such  as  she 
were  comfortably  kept,  lie  heard 
them  patiently  and  shook  his  head. 

"You  can't  keep  her  here/'  said 
Mrs.  Blinn;  "she's  got  to  be  watched 
and  waited  on  all  the  time." 

Ichabod  kept  his  own  counsel  until 
he  was  sure  what  he  was  going  to  do. 
Then  he  quietly  told  the  villagers  that 
he  was  going  to  build  a  little  shed  off 
the  house,  and  do  job  work  at  car- 
pentering which  could  be  done  at 
home.  For  the  rest — the  watching 
and  the  care — he  could  manage. 
Lathim's  Corner  held  up  its  hands  in 
holy  horror;  but  Ichabod  was  not 
moved.  He  was  his  mother's  son. 
Lathim's  Corner  never  knew  of  those 
dreams  of  wood  carving,  for  Ichabod 


not  given  '  The 

job  work  prospered  fairly,  and  Alvina 
paid  unconscious  tribute  to  ). 
ing.  for  -he  (lung  to  life  with  a  I 
that    was    marvelous  n    a 

while    a    neighbor    ventured    in    and 
proffered  some  little 
which    Ichabod   accepted    with   gi 
thank-. 

"J  guess  a  woman's  hati  j  >od 

to  her,  even  if  she  doesn't  know.*'  he 
said,  looking  ruefully  on  his  own 
horny  hand-.  But  Miss  Tripp 
thought  differently  when  she  saw  him 
lift  the  frail  old  woman  with  the  light- 

and    sureness   with    which 
might  lift  a  feather,  and  shake  out 
pillows  with  one  hand  while  he  held 
her     gently     with     tl 
thought  differently  when  -lied 

him   smooth   back  the  tumbled  white 
hair,    with   awkward   tenderness;   and 
she  went   home  and  buried 
head  in  an  unmussed  pillow,  and  cried. 

When    Alvina    died,    Ichabod    was 
thirty-four.      It    was    a    new    mil. 
who    preached    her    funeral    sermon: 
and  not  all  of  Lathim's  Corner  knew 
what  lie  meant  when,  after  refen 
touchingly  to  Ichabod's  long  and 
ing   ministry,    he    said:     "And    SO    in 
God's  L:ood  way  it  came  t- •  pass  that 
one  glory  gave  way  to  another,  so  that 
no  longer  can  it  be  said.  'The  g\ 
gone  from  this  1    »us 
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By  Clinton  ScoUard. 

PUT  by  your  storied  page,  its  pictured  seeming; 
Come  back  to  earth,  and  breathe  its  actual  air: 
Aye!  watch  a  mighty  human  wave  go  streaming 
Adown  a  broad  and  bustling  thoroughfare! 


The  commonest — you  say — of  common  places. 

This  strenuous  rush,  this  feverish  daily  strife : — 
Look!  you  may  read  upon  the  passing  faces 

The  great  unwritten  tragedies  of  life ! 


FIFTY   YEARS    OF  THE   AMERICAN    MISSIONARY 

ASSOCIATION. 


By  Charles  J.  Ryder. 


NO  period  in  the  history  of  the 
American  nation  has  been  more 
portentous  and  significant  than 
the  years  between  1846  and  i860. 
It  was  at  the  beginning  of  this  period 
that  the  American  Missionary  Asso- 
ciation was  born.  The  Jubilee  Con- 
vention of  this  great  missionary  and 
educational  organization  in  Tremont 
Temple,  Boston,  during  the  month  of 
October,  will  be  a  most  significant 
meeting.  A  convention  which  in- 
cludes in  its  list  of  speakers  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  Commonwealth,  United 
States  senators  and  congressmen, 
bishops  of  the  Episcopal  and  Metho- 
dist churches,  presidents  and  pro- 
fessors from  our  most  important  col- 
leges, and  leading  clergymen  and  lay- 
men, is  of  much  more  than  denom- 
inational or  sectarian  importance. 
Christian  patriotism,  the  elevation  of 
the  depressed  races  in  America,  the 
spread  of  broad  and  liberal  education, 
the    establishment    and    maintenance 


of  Christian  institutions,  are  the 
themes  to  be  discussed  at  this  Jubi- 
lee Convention.  Such  themes  attract 
the  attention  of  all  thoughtful  citizens. 

The  present  condition  of  the  com- 
prehensive work  carried  on  by  this 
Association  is  so  dependent  upon  its 
past,  that  a  sketch  of  the  work  would 
be  incomplete  without  somewhat  ex- 
tended reference  to  its  history.  The 
American  Missionary  Association  was 
organized  in  1846.  It  was  born 
amidst  agitation  and  storm.  Turn 
back  the  pages  of  history  for  these 
fifty  years,  and  you  find  a  vastly 
different  sentiment  from  that  which 
prevails  to-day  concerning  the  peo- 
ples among  whom  this  Association 
does  its  work. 

The  negroes  were  slaves  appar- 
ently in  hopeless  bondage.  The  In- 
dians were  the  wards  of  the  nation, 
pillaged  and  robbed  and  murdered 
according  to  the  greed  and  lust  of 
selfish  and  brutal  agents,  with  little 
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restraint  from  the  general  govern- 
ment. The  Chinaman  was  a  curios- 
ity followed  by  children  as  he  ap- 
peared on  the  streets  of  a  few  of  our 
American  cities.  The  American 
Highlander,  brave  and  loyal  to  his 
country  and  to  its  flag,  detesting 
slavery  and  yet  not  knowing  how  to 
oppose  its  encroachments,  was  locked 


Kendall,  who  v.  a-  pOStflU  <ral, 

was  appealed  to.    After  stating  that 
he  had  no  legal  authoril  lude 

any   newspapers   from   the   mail,  al- 

thotlgh  they  might  contain  anti- 
ery  sentiments,  he  added :  "B 

or  direction  of  mine  official  or  pr: 
COUld  I  be  induced  knowing!;, 
.aid     in     giving     circulation 

'.  f       litera- 
ture  d 
ly    <.r    indi- 
rect h 
lowing  tfatS 

of  th< 

e  r  a  L 
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away  in  the  fastnesses  of 
the    southern    mountains 
and     generally     despised 
by     the     arrogant     slave 
baron    in    the     lowlands. 
Alaska    was     a     foreign 
country  to   ns;   and   the    educational 
and  religions  responsibility  of  Chris- 
tian America  was  not  at  all  felt  for 
the  neglected  Eskimo. 

The  struggle  of  slavery  against 
freedom  was  a  constant  struggle. 
Institutions  as  well  as  men  arrayed 
themselves  on  either  side.  Political 
life  was  hot  and  feverish.  Even  be- 
fore this  period  there  had  been  the 
mntterings  of  the  coming  tempest. 
On  July  29,  1835,  a  mob  broke  open 
the  postoffice  at  Charleston.  S.  C.  and 
destroyed  the  anti-slavery  publica- 
tions which  were  in  custody  of  the 
government  in  that  office.  After- 
wards a  public  meeting  was  held  ap- 
proving the  act  of  the  mob.     Amos 


BALLARD   INDUSTRIAL    BUILD] 

annual  message  of  President  Jackson 
the  following  year  urged  that  strict 
laws  with  severe  penalties  be  pa  — 

against  the  circulation  of  anti-slavery 
publications  in  southern  states.  This 
was  the  "year  of  mobs."  Not  only 
were  men  who  held  to  the  doctrine  of 
freedmen  assaulted,  but  the  "Female 
Anti-Slavery  Society."  composed  of 
such  women  as  Mrs.  Ellis  Gray  Lor- 
ing.  Mrs.  Lydia  Maria  Child  and 
others  of  kindred  character  and  cul- 
ture, was  mobbed  in  Boston.  Be- 
tween 1800  and  1850.  although  the 
importation  of  slaves  was  illegal 
sixty-five  thousand  blacks  were  stolen 
from  their  native  land  and  brought  to 
America  and  sold  as  slaves.     In  1850 
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the  slave  popula- 
tion in  the  United 
States  was  over 
three  millions. 

Just  at  this  pe- 
riod the  Massa- 
chusetts Anti-Sla- 
very Society  was 
organized,  and  the 
utterance  of  its 
constitution  was 
that  "slavery  was 
a  covenant  with 
death  and  an 
agreement  with 
h  e  1 1."  England 
was  also  stirred 
by  anti-slavery  ap- 
peals. In  1843 
the  Free  Church 
of  Scotland  sep- 
arated itself  from 
the  Established 
Church.  A  church 
at  Charleston,  S. 
considerable  gift 
movement.  Strong 
taken  in  Scotland 
ing  this  money  from  a  Southern 
church,  as  it  was  "blood  stained" 
money.  The  South  was  not  alone 
responsible  for  the  complicity  of  the 
churches    with    slavery.      In    Lynn, 
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Mass.,  Thomas  B.  Beach  spoke  in 
favor  of  "the  common  fatherhood  of 
God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man," 
with  reference  to  the  situation,  in  the 
meeting-house  of  the  Friends.  He 
repeated  the  same  sentiment  in  the 
Baptist  church  at  Danvers.  This  was 
in  1841.  He  was  forcibly  ejected  and 
thrown  into  jail  at  Newburyport, 
where  he  lay 
for  three 
months. 

In  "The 
Methodist 
New  Connec- 
t  i  o  n  Maga- 
z  i  n  e"  (Eng- 
lish), in  1847, 
one  year 
after  the  or- 
ganization of 
the  American 
Missionary  As- 
sociation, we 
find  the  follow- 
ing pertinent 
problem  sug- 
gested by  the 
editor:  "A 
problem        for 
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the  American  churches:  During  fifty 
years  of  missionary  labor  four 
hundred  thousand  pagans  have 
been  gathered  into  the  fold  of 
Christianity  under  the  preaching  of 
Christian  missionaries.  The  average 
increase  of  slaves  in  their  own  coun- 
try is  about  seventy  thousand  a  year. 
To  teach  them  to  read  the  Bible 
is  a  penal  offense.  Now  if  eight 
thousand  pagans  are  annually  evan- 
gelized abroad  and  seventy  thousand 
Americans  heathenized  at  home, 
required  the  time  'when  the 
knowledge  of  God  shall  cover  the 
earth  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea.'  " 

Events  like  these, 
which  under  the  provi- 
dence of  a  just  God  must 
bring  a  shock  that  would 
make  the  whole  nation 
tremble  for  its  complicity 
with  slavery,  followed 
hard  upon  each  other. 
The  Amistad  captives 
taken  from  the  schooner 
of  that  name,  the  story  of 
whose  capture  and  re- 
lease has  been  often  told, 
were  pronounced  free  in 
March,  1841.  In  Novem- 
ber they  returned  to  their 
native  land  accompanied 
bv      three      missionaries. 


ries    .  I   out 

I  be  Am 
Committee."    The 

l  'nion 

arv 

Hartford. 

d    in 
1842     to     pr- 
ior      this       infant 
mission  in   Africa, 
which  had  b<  < 
providential!;. 

Strang 

lished    A  church 

orgai 
and        a        scl 
planted  in  Africa. 
Two   other   :. 
ments  of  a  similar 
nature      in       the       West       were      or- 
ganized;   and     together    thes 
made    the    nucleus    of    the    Amer- 
ican Missionary  Association.     In  the 
midst  of  such  times  of  agitation  and 
fermentation    this      rg  nization    was 
born. 

Although  the  Association  ha<: 
birth  in  the  midst  of  this  p 
intense  political  feeling,  it  was  from 
the  first  a  missionary  and  not  an  anti- 
slavery  society.  In  the  second  arti- 
cle of  its  constitution,  adopted  in  1846, 
we  read  the  following:  "The  object 
of  this  society  shall  be  to  send  the 
gospel  to  those  portions  of  our  land. 
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and  other  countries,  which  are  desti- 
tute of  it,  and  which  present  open 
and  urgent  fields  of  effort."  At  the 
very  first  the  essential  factors  of  race 
elevation  and  progress  were  recog- 
nized and  incorporated  in  its  work 
and  methods.  Caste  distinction  and 
prejudice,  not  only  un-Christian  but 
also  un-American,  were  ignored. 
The  work  inaugurated  was  not  for 
classes  but  for  humanity.  In  these 
early  days  its  work  included  many 
fields.     Foreign  missions,  home  mis- 


maintained  by  the  fathers  of  this  or- 
ganization as  expressed  in  their  ori- 
ginal platform.  The  influence  of  the 
Association  upon  the  increasing  sen- 
timent of  loyalty  to  freedom  cannot 
be  overestimated.  Those  who  were 
poorest,  most  needy  and  most  illiter- 
ate were  sought  out  without  distinc- 
tion of  race  or  condition.  Those  who 
were  least  able  to  help  themselves,  it 
was  felt,  had  largest  claim  on  Chris- 
tian philanthropy.  One  of  the  Asso- 
ciation's earliest  commissions,  issued 
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sions  North  and  South,  missions 
among  immigrants,  and  among  ne- 
groes, Indians  and  Chinese  were  all 
established  and  maintained.  Although 
in  fact  a  protest  "against  slavery,  po- 
lygamy and  their  attendant  immorali- 
ties, and  against  close  corporations  in 
the  management  of  benevolent  funds," 
the  Association  was  not  simply  de- 
structive; it  was  constructive.  Little 
by  little  it  gained  the  confidence  and 
support  of  an  increasing  constituency. 
Public  sentiment  gradually  changed, 
and  the  drift  of  conviction  was  all 
toward   the    position    so    strenuously 


in  October,  1848,  was  to  a  missionary 
who  should  carry  the  message  of  the 
cross  among  the  white  people  of 
Kentucky.  In  the  plans  of  Christian 
education,  including  all  peoples  and 
races  throughout  our  country,  the 
Association  was  a  pioneer.  All  this 
work  was  included  in  the  conception 
and  purpose  of  the  stalwart  old 
prophets  who  organized  the  society. 
These  forms  of  work  are  not  grafts, 
but  the  natural  branches  of  the  mag- 
nificent tree  which  the  fathers 
planted.  These  men  were  heroic, 
self-sacrificing    patriots.     They    were 
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one's  bonds  were  loosed." 

the    earthquake    which    shook    the 

nation  in  the  Civil  War.  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  noble  men.  I 
of  the  North  and  the  South,  went 
down  in  the  awful  calamity.  But  the 
prison  doors  were  opened  and  I 
millions  of  bondmen  walked  out  into 
freedom.     Those    earlv    mi- 


God-fearing  and   man-loving   ( Chris- 
tians.    They  were  prophets  of  God, 
seers,   to   whom   the   future   was   un- 
rolled as  a  scroll;    by  God-illumined 
intuition    they    saw    the    magnificent 
opportunities    and    the    vast     duties 
which  this  future  would  bring.     They 
not    only    foresaw,    but    they    foreor- 
dained, in  the  very  constitution  of  the 
Association,   the   outcome 
of    opportunity    and     the 
wonderful  development  of 
this    great    work.    "These 
all  died  in  faith,  not  hav- 
ing received  the  promises, 
but  having  seen  them  and 
greeted    them     afar    off." 
Christian  society  is  work- 
ing towards   the   ideal   of 
these  fathers. 

The  early  missionaries 
who  pushed  their  way 
into  the  South  were  some- 
times arrested  and  im- 
prisoned; but  like  Paul 
and  Silas  in  the  old  jail  at 
Philippi,  "at  midnight" 
they  offered  prayers  and 
sang  praises  to  God,  and 
the  black  prisoners  of  the 
South  heard  them.  "And 
suddenly  there  was  a  great 
earthquake,  so  that"  the 
foundations  of  the  prison 
were  shaken,  and  im- 
mediately all  the  doors 
were    opened    and    every  carpenters'  shop,  orange  park.  Florida. 
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of  the  American  Missionary  As- 
sociation were  the  martyrs  of  the  old 
dispensation  and  the  prophets  of  the 
new.  At  this  Jubilee  Convention  in 
Boston  the  sacrifice,  the  heroism  and 
the  splendid  achievements  of  these 
early  patriots  and  Christians  deserve 
to  be  sung.  Both  North  and  South 
rejoice  together  to-day  in  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  and  are  more  and  more 


among  these  freedmen  of  the  South. 
On  September  17,  1861,  the  first 
school  for  freedmen  in  America 
was  opened,  under  the  auspices  of 
this  Association,  at  Hampton,  Va. 
Mrs.  Peake,  an  intelligent  and  refined 
colored  woman,  received  a  commis- 
sion as  its  first  teacher.  Thus  within 
seven  months  after  the  first  gun  was 
fired  on  Fort  Sumter  and  the  slaves 
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uniting  in  the  educational  and  Chris- 
tian enlightenment  of  the  former 
bondmen.  These  are  the  victories  of 
the  fathers. 

When  the  war  broke  out  atten- 
tion was  especially  directed  to- 
ward the  negroes  of  the  South,  who 
were  flocking  into  the  lines  of  the 
Union  army.  Coptic,  Indian  and 
Canadian  home  missionary  enter- 
prises and  the  work  carried  on  in  our 
great  cities  were  largely  discon- 
tinued, that  the  efforts  of  the 
Association  might  be  given  to  the 
great  problem  providentially  opening 


began  to  emerge  from  bondage,  the 
American  Missionary  Association  met 
them  with  relief  and  schools.  The 
eagerness  of  these  black  people  for 
education  is  the  romance  of  history. 
It  was  peculiarly  illustrated  in  one  of 
the  first  schools.  The  day  on  which  it 
was  opened  350  scholars  were  en- 
rolled, and  in  the  evening  of  the  same 
day  300  more  were  added.  The 
numbers  continued  to  increase  un- 
til the  enrollment  of  the  day  school 
was  1,200,  and  the  night  sessions  gath- 
ered 800  more,  making  a  total  for  this 
single   school   of   2,000   pupils   daily. 
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Many  of  these  were  adults,  who  came 
after  the  fatigue  of  a  hard  day's  labor, 
that  they  might  gather  the  rudiments 
of  knowledge.  Often  as  this  story 
has  been  told,  it  is  always  full  of  in- 
terest. Was  ever  a  race  coming  out 
of  bondage  so  eager  for  instruction 
as  were  the  black  people  of  the 
South?  In  tracing  the  history  of  the 
next  few  years,  we  find  that  at  the 
close  of  the  war  250  missionaries  and 


groes  rapidly  coming  out  of  ^la 
as    freedmen   as   th<  field    of 

(  liriMian  education 

It  is  easy  to  trace  the  hist 
single  institution.     It   i^  more  diffi- 
cult to  tra<c  the  development  of  the 
hundred-  of  institutions  which  I 
been   planted   by   the   Ai 
sionar}    Association,  each  having 
individual  peculiarities.     In  some  in- 
stitutions industrial  training  1 
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teachers,  occupying  stations  in  four- 
teen different  states,  were  under  com- 
mission from  this  Association. 

But  in  these  years  work  among 
other  peoples  than  the  negro  was  not 
entirely  neglected.  Schools  and  mis- 
sions were  carried  on  among  the  In- 
dians in  the  West,  and  among  the 
mountaineers  in  the  South.  They 
were  also  established  among  the 
Chinese,  who  were  coming  in  larger 
numbers  to  the  Pacific  coast.  Still, 
Providence  and  public  interest  alike 
pointed  to  the   field  among  the   11  e- 


large  attention.  There  is  demand  for 
this,  and  the  Association  has  always 
met  this  demand.  In  another  insti- 
tution normal  instruction,  beginning 
with  the  kindergarten,  is  introduced. 
Such  a  school  trains  teachers  and  in 
this  way  furnishes  competent  in- 
structors for  district  and  city  schools. 
Other  institutions  furnish  a  higher 
grade  of  instruction — such  as  Fisk 
University  at  Nashville,  Term.,  and 
Talladega  College,  at  Talladega.  Ala. 
Young  men  and  women  in  these  in- 
stitutions    receive     instruction    in     a 
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complete  college  curriculum.  Pro- 
fessional schools  of  law,  medicine  and 
theology  have  also  been  established 
and  maintained  by  this  far-reaching 
organization. 

In  considering  the  financial  con- 
dition and  growth  of  the  Association, 
we  note  the  safeguards  against  any 
possible  mistake,  or  misappropria- 
tion, in  the  management  of  the 
benevolent  funds.  A  Finance  Com- 
mittee inspects  the  books  of  the  As- 
sociation four  times  each  year.  Then 
an  Auditing  Committee  examines  the 
books  of  the  treasurer  and  the  results 
of  the  work  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee.     This    Auditing    Committee, 


entirely  indepen- 
dent of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  or 
any  of  the  officers, 
consists  of  the 
most  careful  and 
expert  business 
men.  Not  a  cent 
is  expended  in 
any  field  which 
does  not  appear 
in  the  treasurer's 
books,  and  those 
books  with  vouch- 
ers and  bank  ac- 
counts are  under 
the  constant  in- 
spection of  keen 
business  men.  In 
this  way  not  only 
is  systematic  giv- 
ing secured,  but  also  systematic 
spending.  The  following  table  shows 
the  yearly  receipts  of  the  Association 
from  all  sources  at  intervals  of  a  dec- 
ade, beginning  with  the  close  of  the 
war : 

1864-5  $134,181.18 

1874-5  273,533.22 

1884-5  4i9>8i3-i7 

1894-5  357,631.90 

The  hard  times,  as  will  be  seen, 
very  seriously  affected  the  receipts  of 
the  Association  during  the  year  1894- 
5.  With  this  exception  there  has  been 
a    steady    and    wholesome    increase. 

This    review   of    the    financial    his- 
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tory  and  condition  of  the  Association 
would  be  incomplete  without  refer- 
ence to  some  special  legacies  and  gifts. 
Early  in  its  history.  Rev.  Charles 
Avery,  a  Wesleyan  minister,  left  to 
the  Association  a  large  stun  of 
money,  the  income  of  which  was 
to  be  used  for  work  in  Africa.  The 
Association  having  surrendered  all 
its  work  abroad  some  years  ago.  the 
income  now  goes  to  the  American 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  In  Oc- 
tober, 1888,  Mr.  Daniel  Hand  of 
Connecticut  gave  to  the  Association 
a  million  dollars.  A  deed 
of  trust  was  executed,  and 
the  income  of  this  amount 
is  administered  by  the 
Executive  Committee  and 
officers  of  the  Association 
"for  the  colored  people  of 
the  Southern  states."  This 
is  known  as  the  Daniel 
Hand  Educational  Fund. 
It  is  kept  in  separate  ac- 
counts and  can  be  admin- 
istered only  under  the 
condition  of  the  trust  for 
the  help  of  worthy  colored 
people.  The  principal  is 
not      to      be      expended. 


In  some  cases  attractive  buildings 
have  been  erected  through  special 
gifts.  A  most  unique  and  unusual 
movement  was  inaugurated  in  Octo- 
ber. 1S71.  when  the  Jubilee  Sil  \ 
Started     <>n     their    marvelous     career. 

S<»  man}  companies  hav<  -  gone 
out,  appropriating  the  name  of  the 
Jubilee  Singers,  that  the  heroism  and 
foresight  of  those  who  inaugur 
the  first  movement  can  scared] 
appreciated.  **lt  was  a  day  of  doubt 
and  misgiving  when  that  little  com- 
pany left  us  on  their  uncertain   mis- 
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sion,"  writes  one  of  the  teachers  at 
Fisk  University  of  that  day.  "They 
were  not  the  well-known  Jubilee 
Singers,  but  an  unknown  troop,  with- 
out a  name,  who  were  mentioned  in 
a  leading  paper  as  'Negro  Minstrels 
calling  themselves  Christians.'  After 
procuring  provisions  sufficient  to  pro- 
vide for  the  Home  for  a  few  days, 
every  dollar  was  taken  to  get  the 
singers  across  the  Ohio  river." 
Seven  years  of  singing  in  the  United 
States,   Great  Britain,   Germany  and 


great  African  explorer.  The  honor 
of  completing  the  work  and  securing 
the  erection  of  the  building  is  due  to 
Mrs.  Stone  of  Maiden,  Mass.,  who 
gave  sixty  thousand  dollars  toward 
this  building. 

The  educational  and  religious  work 
among  the  negroes  has  increased 
constantly  as  years  have  passed. 
Eight  chartered  institutions  have 
gathered  thousands  of  students.  In 
addition  to  these  many  schools  of 
lower  grade  have  been  planted  and 


IN  THE   "BOYS'   COTTAGE,"    SANTEE. 


France  resulted  in  an  income  to  the 
University  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars,  besides  many  val- 
uable gifts  of  apparatus  and  paintings. 
The  interest  of  many  friends  abroad 
was  enlisted  through  this  movement 
in  the  education  of  the  negroes  in 
the  South,  and  the  results  of  the  cam- 
paign were  far-reaching  and  signifi- 
cant. 

Livingstone  Memorial  Hall  at 
Fisk  University  received  its  first  im- 
pulse through  the  gifts  and  interest 
of  Mrs.  Agnes  Livingstone  Bruce  of 
Edinburgh,  Scotland,  daughter  of  the 


sustained.  From  five  to  seven  hun- 
dred missionaries  and  teachers  are 
maintained  yearly  in  this  department 
of  work  alone.  The  enrollment  of 
negro  pupils  in  these  schools  varies 
from  ten  to  fifteen  hundred  yearly. 
The  work  carried  on  in  the  schools 
is  only  one  branch  of  the  operations 
of  the  Association  in  this  field. 
Nearly  two  hundred  churches  are  an- 
nually assisted,  and  missions  and  Sun- 
day schools  and  Christian  Endeavor 
Societies  are  planted  and  maintained 
among  the  rapidly  increasing  mil- 
lions of  colored  people  in  the  South. 
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But  the  work  among  the  negroes, 
as  has  already  been  said,  represents 
only  one  of  the  departments  of  the 
large  field.  Among  the  Indians  edu- 
cational and  religious  work  is  carried 
on.  As  early  as  1852,  twenty-one  mis- 
sionaries were  stationed  among  the 
Indians  of  the  Northwest,  whose  work 
was  maintained  by  this  organiza- 
tion. Under  Gen- 
eral Grant's  ex- 
cellent peace  pol- 
icy four  denomi- 
national agencies 
were  assigned  to 
this  Association. 
In  1882  the  Indian 
missions  which 
had  been  sup- 
ported bv  the 
A.  B.  C.  F.  M., 
were  transferred 
to  this  Associa- 
tion. Since  that 
date  the  Indian 
work  has  been  a 
large  and  impor- 
tant department  of 
its  educational  and 
missionary  operations.  Three  im- 
portant central  institutions  are 
maintained  among  the  Indians. 
These  are  situated  at  Santee  Agency. 
Nebraska,  Oahe,  South  Dakota,  and 
Fort  Berthold,  North  Dakota.  In 
conjunction  with  these  larger  schools 
there  are  some  thirty  missions  and 
out-stations,  in  which  white  or  native 
missionaries  carry  on  educational  and 


religious  work. 

■ 

a  nottg     the 

Indians       has 
rnilar 

to  that   of  the 
work      carried 

on      an, 
other    • 

:  "' '  nam  el  y,    to 

plant  the  mis- 
sion     and     the     Bchool      where     the 

Indians  are  rather  than  at  ft 
remote  point  The  wisdom  of 
this  policy  is  evident.  The  advan- 
tage of  tlie  school  i-  thus  not  confined 
to  the  pupils  who  gather  in  it. 
Teachers  are  able  to  reach  the  [ndi 
in  the  surrounding  U  I   hildren 

ran   be  m<  -re  easily   eared   for  during 

m 
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vacation,  watched  over,  and  so  kept 
in  the  ways  of  Christian  civilization. 
This  policy  greatly  multiplies  the 
value  of  the  local  school  or  mission. 
Among  the  Chinese  in  America 
missions  were  planted  at  an  early 
day.  The  work  here  began  in  1852 
All  along  the  Pacific  Coast  and  in- 
land as  far  as  Salt  Lake  City  missions 
have  been  established  and  maintained 
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by  the  Association  among  emigrants 
from  the  Celestial  Empire.  A  skillful 
and  devoted  superintendent  gives  ef- 
ficiency and  permanency  to  this  work. 
Early  in  the  history  of  the  Associa- 
tion, ministers  were  ordained  for  work 
among  the  white  people  of  the  South, 
especially  in  the  mountains  or  High- 
land regions.  This  work  has  devel- 
oped during  the  last  twelve  years  very 


SALUDA   SEMINARY,    NORTH    CAROLINA. 

largely  and  hopefully.     These  Amer- 
ican Highlanders,  little  known  to  the 
country  at  large,  are  a  stalwart  and 
heroic    people.     Shut    away    by    the 
dead  sea  of  slavery,  which  washed  the 
feet  of  their   knobs  and   mountains, 
they  maintained  a  love  for  freedom, 
loyalty    to     the      government      and 
devotion    to    the 
old     flag,     which 
manifested  them- 
selves   in    coura- 
geous   endurance 
and    suffering    in 
the      defense      of 
their     patriotic 
c  o  n  v  i  c  tion.   In       ^ 
sketching  the  de- 
velopment of  the 
work    among 
these      mountain- 
eers, or  American 
Highlanders,   his- 
tory reads  almost 
like      a      fable. 
Eagerness  for  ed- 
u  c  a  t  i  o  n  a  1  and 
Christian       privi- 
leges     charac- 


terizes these  mountaineers.  Schools 
are  planted  and  are  at  once 
crowded  with  pupils.  As  the  condi- 
tions have  demanded,  these  institu- 
tions have  advanced  from  one  grade 
to  another,  until  there  are  eighteen 
excellent  normal  institutions  under  the 
care  and  direction  of  the  Association. 
Churches  have  been  organized  and 
large  numbers  have  been  gathered 
into  their  fellowship.  These  High- 
landers stand  in  a  peculiar  relation- 
ship to  the  Union.  The  mountain 
counties  of  the  southern  states  fur- 
nished one  hundred  and  forty  thou- 
sand loyal  soldiers  during  the  war, 
who  fought  side  by  side  with  the  blue- 
coated  heroes  who  went  out  from 
northern  homes.  Their  loyalty  was 
deep  and  abiding,  springing  from 
their  native  desire  for  freedom  and 
hatred  of  slavery.  The  American 
Missionary  Association  has  planted 
its  work  among  these  mountaineers 
in  five  southern  states. 

Alaska  is  the  last  field  entered  by 
the  Association ;  but  here  is  presented 
one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of 
its  work.  At  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  a 
mission  school  was  established  in 
1890.  Already  a  Christian  martyr 
has  been  sacrificed  to  this  work. 
Still  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  proves 
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the  seed  of  the  church  in  these  latter 

days,  and  the  work  goes  bravely  for- 
ward under  the  care  and  direction  of 

other  faithful  missionaries.  The 
most  westerly  point  of  land  over 
which  the  stars  and  stripes  float  is 
occupied  by  this  mission  school. 
The  Eskimos,  eager  for  instruction, 
crowd  the  building  night  and  day,  or 
rather  during  the  twenty-four  hours, 
as  the  days  are  scarcely  divided  by 
light  and  darkness.  It  was  found 
necessary  to  turn  away  the  pupils 
who  insisted  on  coming  so  continu- 
ously that  the  teachers  found  no  op- 
portunity for  rest. 

Such  in  general  are  the  fields  of  the 
American  Missionary  Association. 
From   Florida  to  Alaska,  ^^ 

among  the  neediest  mil- 
lions on  the  continent,  it 
has  been  the  pioneer  in 
planting  Christian  institu- 
tions for  the  education 
and  elevation  of  the  peo- 
ple. When  we  consider 
the  forms  of  work  intro- 
duced and  maintained  by 
the  Association,  its  impor- 
tance and  significance  are 
still  further  evident.  The 
Association  was  the  first 
benevolent  society  to  in- 
troduce industrial  train- 
ing among  the  negroes 
of  the  South.  The  gov- 
ernment      had       alreadv 


taken     initial     steps 
in  thii  direction  and 
had    granted    b 
bodies     of     public 
lands  for  tl 
lishment  of  agricul- 
tural and  mechani- 
cal Talla- 
degj  Ala- 
bama, has,  I  think, 
the    honor    of 
introducing     indus- 
trial training  in( 
com                  tudy. 
Thi 

The    Hampton    In- 
stitute   i  o  I 
having  begun   industrial 
'.'.tli    were    under 
direction   of  the   American    Mis- 


close    after, 
training   in 


the 

sionary  Association. 

A    glance    at    a    -ingle    institution. 
Tougaloo  University,  Miss.,  will  illus- 
trate the  completeness  of  the  in 
trial  work  which  the  Association  is 

doing.      Thi-    institution    was 
lished  in  [869,  and  is  in  the  cento 
the  Black   Belt     Within  a  radius 

One  hundred  miles  then 
five  hundred  thousand  D 
institution  in  the  South  is  better  lo- 
cated to  reach  this  mass  of  rapidly  in- 
creasing black  people.  The  yearly 
enrollment  of  students  is  about  four 
hundred.     The    course    includes    the 
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departments  of  primary,  intermediate, 
grammar,  normal  and  college  pre- 
paratory. In  addition  to  this  there  is 
a  careful  course  of  biblical  study,  ex- 
tending from  two  to  four  years,  and  a 
special  training  class  for  preachers. 
But  industrial  training  is  the  great 
feature  of  the  institution.  For  the 
girls  a  course  in  cooking  extends 
through  four  years.  Needle  work 
and  nurse  training  are  also  depart- 
ments in  their  instruction.  An  In- 
dustrial Cottage,  where  practical 
housekeeping  is  taught,  is  a  fea- 
ture of  the  institution.  A  bit  of  in- 
teresting history  gathers  here,  well 
stated  in  a  recent  report  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  institution:  "Back  of  the 
mansion  is  a  little  and  not  at  all  beau- 
tiful building,  that  has  been  a  slave 
pen,  with  day  nursing  for  slave  chil- 
dren; then,  under  the  American 
Missionary  Association,  a  dormitory 
known  as  Boston  Hall;  then  a  car- 
penters' class  room;  then  a  girls'  in- 
dustrial cottage;  and  is  now  digni- 
fied as  Bible  Hall."     Surely  this  build- 


ing represents  the  evolutionary  pro- 
cesses which  have  gone  on  in  con- 
nection with  the  work. 

Here  are  six  hundred  and  forty 
acres  of  land  under  cultivation  by  the 
boys,  who  work  under  the  direction 
of  a  competent  agricultural  teacher, 
a  graduate  of  a  Massachusetts  col- 
lege. Shops  in  which  training  is 
given  in  blacksmithing,  carpentering, 
wagon-making  and  tinning  are  con- 
ducted here.  Stock  raising  is  an 
important  feature  of  the  farming  op- 
erations. This  school  is  one  of  the 
first  marketers  to  get  its  small  fruits 
into  the  market  in  Chicago  early  in 
the  season.  When  the  northern 
market  is  glutted,  berries  and  fruit 
are  canned  by  the  girls  as  a  part  of 
their  industrial  training.  Looking 
through  the  shelves  of  the  pantry  of 
the  institution,  crowded  with  canned 
fruit  raised,  gathered  and  canned  in 
the  industrial  departments,  it  seemed 
to  me  that  every  can  was  an  evidence 
of  the  wisdom  of  this  method  of 
training  and  of  the  importance  of  the 
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work  the  Association  is  doing  for 
diese  people  in  our  southland. 

The  public  good  demands  sys- 
tematic industrial  training.  This  is 
especially  true  in  the  department  of 
.agriculture  and  practical  mining. 
Take  a  single  item  from  a  recent  re- 
port of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
The  average  value  of  land  in  Massa- 
chusetts is  given  at  forty-three  dol- 
lars per  acre;  in  New  York,  forty- 
four;  in  Ohio,  forty-five.  In  the 
United  States  it  is  nineteen  dollars, 
while  in  Alabama  it  is  only  four  dol- 
lars. It  is  the  lack  of  systematic  and 
scientific  agriculture  which  has  de- 
preciated the  land  in  the  southern 
states.  Slave  labor  was  wasteful 
labor.  Unskilled  labor  is  scarcely 
less  so.  An  old  darkey  in  a  cotton 
field  one  hot  day  was  heard  to  solilo- 
quize as  follows: 

"This  yer  sun  am  so  hot. 
This  yer  cotton  row  am  so  long. 
This  yer  hoe  am  so  heavy. 
I  reckon  this  darker  is  called   to  the  minis- 
try." 

If  he  had  felt  a  call  to  an  agricultural 
school,  it  would  have  been  a  divine 
call.  The  American  Missionary  As- 
sociation has  developed  its  industrial 


work     where    it-    Schools    have    been 
planted.     The  following  departm< 
of  industrial  instruction  are  in  active 

operation  in  these  sch< 

For  Boys: — Agriculture.  Horticul- 
ture.     Floriculture,      Blacksmithing, 

Carpentering.  Wagon-making.  Har- 
ness-making, Cabinet-making,  Wood- 
carving.    Printing,    Typesetting    and 

Press  Work.  Bookbinding,  Painting 
and  Varnishing,  Building,  Masonry, 
Tinning.  Shoemaking,  Tailoring. 
Stock  raising  and  improving. 

For  Girls: — Housekeeping,  Kit- 
chen-gardening. Cooking,  Laundry 
work.  Dressmaking.  Millinery.  Sew- 
ing and  Darning.  Xursing  and  Hy- 
giene. 

A  southern  instructor  said  not  I 
ago:  "The  negro  is  coming  to  have 
what  the  white  man  wants,  and  this  is 
sure  to  secure  to  him  his  safety  and 
his  rights."  Xo  one  influence  has 
been  more  potent  in  bringing  about 
this  condition  than  the  work  inaugu- 
rated by  the  American  Missionary 
Association  for  the  industrial  instruc- 
tion of  the  people  who  are  reached  by 
its  schools. 

Industrial  training  among  the  In- 
dians  dates   back   to   the   time   when 
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the  early  missionaries  introduced 
improved  methods  of  farming.  Both 
Eliot  and  Brainerd  taught  the  red 
men  systematic  methods  of  agricul- 
ture. The  importance  of  these 
branches  of  instruction  to-day  can 
not  be  exaggerated.  When  we  re- 
member that  the  Indians-  hold  in 
absolute  reservation  more  than  one 
hundred  thousand  square  miles  of 
territory,  which  supports  less  than 
three  hundred  thousand  people, 
whereas  the  same  area  in  the  East 
supports  more  than  twenty-one  mil- 
lions of  people,  we 
need  no  argument 
to  show  that  indus- 
trial development  is 
essential  among 
these     red     people. 

Santee  Normal 
Training  School  il- 
lustrates the  devel- 
opment of  industrial 
instruction  among 
the  Indians.  Here 
lessons  are  given  to 
Indian  boys  in  shoe- 
making,  carpenter- 
ing, blacksmithing, 
typesetting  and 
agriculture.  The 
printing  of  a  paper 
in  both  the  English 
and  Dakota  lan- 
guages furnishes 
opportunity  for  careful  instruc- 
tion in  the  printing  department. 
The  printing  work  by  the  Indian  boys 
of  Santee  is  very  superior.  An  ex- 
perienced New  York  printer,  in  look- 
ing over  the  "Word  Carrier,"  issued 
from  the  press  of  this  school,  the 
work  being  done  by  the  Indian  boys, 
recently  said:  "It  is  as  good  work  as 
my  presses  can  do."  This  was  em- 
phatic but  merited  commendation. 

The  Indian  girls  are  taught  all  the 
domestic  arts.  Careful  instruction  is 
given  in  housekeeping,  cooking  and 
kitchen-gardening.  Instruction  has 
also  been  introduced  in  nurse  train- 
ing. The  cooking  class  is  not  always 
confined    in    its    membership    to    the 
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girls,  as  frequently  in  the  prairie  life 
of  the  Indian  the  campers-out  do 
their  own  cooking.  This  is  especially 
true  of  the  young  Indian  men  who, 
carrying  the  work  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
and  the  Y.  P.  S.  C.  E.  to  the  scat- 
tered villages  and  camps  of  the 
Indians,  find  themselves  often  alone. 
At  Oahe,  S.  D.,  and  Ft.  Berthold, 
N.  D.,  the  Indian  boys  and  girls  are 
given  instruction  in  various  indus- 
tries. 

In  higher  education  the  American 
Missionary  Association  has  also  been 
a  pioneer.  Eight 
higher  chartered  in- 
stitutions have  been 
planted  and  largely 
sustained  during 
the  past  years.  Two 
of  these  have  be- 
come self-support- 
ing. Six  are  still 
under  the  direction 
and  care  of  the  so- 
ciety. Handicraft 
and  industrial  train- 
ing alone  can  not 
produce  manhood 
and  womanhood  if 
the  higher  develop- 
ment of  the  mind  is 
neglected.  This  has 
been  recognized 
from  the  first.  Only 
a  small  percentage 
of  the  representatives  of  the  various 
races  which  gather  in  the  in- 
stitutions of  this  Association  de- 
sire higher  training.  Only  the 
few  are  qualified  for  such  training. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  impossible  to 
induce  the  many  to  climb  the  first 
rungs  of  the  ladder  out  of  superstition 
and  ignorance  unless  it  is  permitted 
to  the  few  to  climb  to  the  very  top  of 
learning  and  intellectual  develop- 
ment. The  great  purpose  of  the  As- 
sociation during  these  years  has  been 
the  teaching  of  teachers,  the  training 
of  leaders  for  these  great  masses  that 
are  counted  by  the  millions.  Presi- 
dents, professors,  industrial  instruct- 
ors,   lawyers,  .doctors   and    ministers 
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have  gone  out  from  the  institutions  of 
the  Association  into  the  leadership  of 
their  people.  It  is  estimated  that 
something  like  twenty  thousand 
teachers  have  gone  from  the  Associa- 
tion's institutions  to  take  charge  of 
public  schools  in  the  South  and  West, 
reaching  yearly  two  hundred  thou- 
sand pupils. 

The  college  or  social  "settlements."' 
so  popular  in  sociological  discussion 
and  work  to-day,  were  early  intro- 
duced by  the  American  Missionary 
Association  in  its  work.  It  has  uti- 
lized this  method  all  over  the  South 
and  West  where  its  missionaries  have 
gone.  Before  Toynbee  Hall  in 
London,  or  Andover  House  in  Bos- 
ton, or  Hull  House  in  Chicago  had 
been  established,  the  principles  upon 
wmich  these  excellent  settlements  are 
founded  had  already  been  operative 
many  years  in  the  work  of  this  Asso- 
ciation. Every  school  in  the  South 
or  West  planted  by  the  Association 
was  a  college  settlement.  Earnest, 
consecrated  young  people,  often  go- 
ing out  from  a  single  institution, 
banding  themselves  together  for  the 
prosecution  of  their  work  in  some 
city  in  the  South  into  which  the  freed- 
men  were  flocking  in  vast  numbers, 
founded  a  college  settlement  and 
maintained  the  conditions  with  which 
we  have  become  familiar  in  the  lit- 
erature of  to-day.  This  method,  in- 
deed, adopted  so  early  in  the  work  of 


the  Association,  the  so 

of  the   Ear-reaching  and   permanent 

results  of  the  work.  :,  in- 

corporated upon  the  ideas  of  a  social 
settlement,    furnished    not    only    in- 
struction but  example,  not  only   ; 
cept    but   life.      Each    school    had 

hers'   home.     Into   this   home   in 
many  cases  the  pupils  came  as  bo. 
ers.     The     quiet     and     orderly     and 
cleanly  appointment*  of  kitchen,  din- 
ing-room and  chamber,  the  inteU 
tual    life    of    the    teachers,    and    the 
earnest,   Christian    spirit,    altogether 
furnished  a  model  constant! 
these  multitudes  gathered  from  plan- 
tations or  prairies  or  crowded  c: 
The    American    Missionary    Associa- 
tion was  a  pioneer  in  this  form  of 
mission  and  educational  work. 

There  has  been  great  progress  in 
public  sentiment  in  the  South  and 
West  in  regard  to  the  Association's 
work.  In  the  early  paragraphs  of 
this  sketch  reference  was  made  to  the 
renditions  of  the  country  fifty  years 
ago,  when  the  Association  had 
birth.  This  article,  however,  would 
be  very  incomplete  and  misleading, 
were  no  reference  made  to  the 
growth  of  public  sentiment  on  the 
part  of  the    •■  hite  pe<  »ple       tl      S  »uth 
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in  behalf  of  the  Christian  education 
and  elevation  of  the  classes  among 
whom  the  work  has  been  carried  on. 
Marvelous  progress  is  evident  here. 
Old  things  are  passing  away;  all 
things  are  becoming  new.  In  not  a 
few  cases  legislatures  of  southern 
states  have  appropriated  public  funds 
toward  the  maintenance  of  institu- 
tions sustained  and  directed  by  this 
Association  for  the  training  of  negro 
pupils.  In  many  cases  local  school 
boards  have  granted  the  county  funds 
to  assist  in  the  support  of  the  schools 
planted  by  the  Association  in  their 
counties.  In  this  way  the  school 
year  is  lengthened  for  all  the  pupils. 
This  is  an  index  of  the  wholesome 
growth  of  sentiment  in  behalf  of  the 
work.  Of  course,  it  is  often  true  that 
the  larger  portion  of  the  funds  for  the 
support  of  these  schools  comes  from 
the  treasury  of  the  Association. 
Still,  the  fact  of  the  hearty  coopera- 
tion in  and  genuine  sympathy  for 
the  work  of  education  carried  on 
by  the  Association  among  the  more 
illiterate  of  different  regions  on 
the  part  of  their  white  fellow 
citizens  is  a  most  hopeful  sign  of 
progress.  Governors  of  southern 
states  have  publicly  commended  this 
work. 

Now  and  then  the  old-time  bitter- 
ness prevails  and  retrogressive  action 
is  taken  by  some  short-sighted  legis- 
lature. This  has  been  illustrated  in 
the  passage  of  the  Sheats  Law  in 
Florida  within  the  past  few  months. 
The  purpose  of  this  bill  was  to  close 
one  of  the  institutions  of  the  Associa- 
tion, planted  at  Orange  Park,  Flor- 
ida. This  legislation  seems  an 
anachronism.  That  in  free  America 
earnest  men  and  women  should  be 
under  arrest  because  of  their  efforts 
to  furnish  Christian  education  to  the 
young  people  of  any  section  is  in- 
deed a  shame.  The  better  citizens 
even  of  Florida  evidently  do  not 
approve  this  bill.  When  broader 
views  take  possession  of  the  Florida 
legislature,  as  they  surely  will,  this 
narrow  and  prejudiced  act  will  be  re- 


pealed and  the  state  will  blush  for  the 
outrage. 

The  general  fact  remains  true  that 
the  great  current  of  public  opinion  in 
the  South  is  in  behalf  of  the  work 
carried  on  by  this  Association. 
Small  ripples  and  counter-eddies  in 
this  current  only  make  evident  the 
trend  of  the  broad  stream.  In  this 
every  patriotic  citizen  North  and 
South  must  rejoice. 

In  the  West,  where  the  Indian 
problem  is  an  important  question, 
there  is  also  evidence  of  the  same 
gradual  change  of  sentiment  on  the 
part  of  the  white  citizens  in  behalf  of 
the  education,  civilization  and  Chris- 
tianization  of  the  red  man.  National 
legislation  has  been  increasingly  wise 
and  generous  toward  the  Indians. 
More  than  this,  the  states  little  by 
little  are  recognizing  their  responsi- 
bility toward  them.  Even  the 
Chinese  of  the  Pacific  Coast  en- 
counter less  hoodlumism  than  hereto- 
fore, and  the  disgraceful  brutality  of 
the  "Sandlots"  agitators  is  a  thing  of 
the  past. 

The  quiet  and  earnest  work  of  the 
noble  men  and  women  who  have  car- 
ried forward  the  work  of  this  Asso- 
ciation in  these  different  portions  of 
our  land  has  been  a  prominent  influ- 
ence in  bringing  about  this  changed 
condition  of  public  sentiment  toward 
the  needy  and  helpless.  The  schools 
and  missions  of  the  Association  have 
never  been  centres  of  political  agita- 
tion or  social  ferment.  The  inter- 
ests of  our  common  country  and  the 
kingdom  of  God  have  been  the  pre- 
vailing considerations  in  all  the  op- 
erations of  these  missionary  teachers. 
Men  and  women  trained  in  the  best 
institutions  of  our  country  have 
given  themselves  with  unstinted  de- 
votion to  this  work,  and  the  magnifi- 
cent results  of  these  fifty  years  of 
labor  are  evidence  that  this  devotion 
has  been  fruitful. 

In  this  Jubilee  year  the  magnitude 
of  the  work  will  be  better  appre- 
ciated if  we  review  the  statistics  say  of 
the  last  ten  years.     The  total  number 
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of  Christian  educators  and  ministers 
under  commission  of  the  Association 
during  these  ten  years,  1886  to  l$g6, 
is  5,442.  During-  these  ten  years 
there  have  been  gathered  in  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  Association  133,137 
pupils.  The  increase  in  the  number 
of  pupils  has  been  33  per  cent  in  ten 
years.  The  period  covered  by  these 
statistics  represents  no  exceptional 
conditions.  Although  there  has  been 
steady  growth  of  interest  and  the 
clarification  of  public  sentiment,  the 
general  conditions  have  been  normal 
during  this  period. 

In  planting  the  schools  of  this 
Association  great  care  is  taken  not 
only  to  select  a  needy  place,  but  the 
most  needy  place.  A  great  society, 
with  hundreds  of  missionaries  in  the 
field  who  are  in  constant  correspond- 
ence with  its  central  office  and  Exec- 
utive Board,  with  field  superintend- 
ents and  secretaries  constantly  visit- 
ing those  portions  of  the  country  in 
which  the  work  lies  and  reporting  in 
full  to  this  committee,  secures  the 
most  systematic  and  careful  develop- 
ment of  the  work.  Its  principles  of 
management  are  matured  upon  most 
complete  information.  No  one 
branch  of  work  is  developed  to  the 
sacrifice  or  neglect  of  others.     Svs- 


tematicall)     and     coordinately    and 
healthfully  all  branches  of  tl 
are  developed. 

Mo    city   on    the   continent    could 
have  been  more  appropriate^ 
for   the   Jubilee    Anniversary 
great     missionary     and     educational 
organization    than    Boston.    Cordial 

invitation-    for   this   convention 

iyed  from  five  different  <  / 
It  is  most  significant,  as  illustra- 
the  growth  of  public  sentiment  and 
the  cordial  appreciation  of  this  work 
in  the  South,  that  one  of  these  invi- 
tations  came  from  Nashville,  Tenn, 
But   the  invitation   from  was 

epted,  and  the  grand  Jul 
gathering  meets  in  Trcmont  Temple 
(  October  20  23.  The  roots  of  this 
magnificent  tree  of  education  and 
Christian  progress  run  deep  into  the 
New  England  soil.  As  these  fifty 
years  of  development  come  under 
review,  and  the  vast  outcome  of  the 
work  i-  presented,  no  section  of  our 
land  ha-  greater  reason  to  rejoice 
than  New  England,  no  city  more  than 
Boston.  For  this  Jubilee  Convention 
heralds  the  triumphs  of  the  great 
principles  of  human  freedom  and 
Christian  education  for  which  Boston 
and  New  England  have  contended 
through  all  the  J  1 


BUT   YESTERDAY. 

By    Mary    Clarke    Huntington. 


B 


CT  yesterday  I  saw  a  bud  —  upon  a  wilding  bush  it  grew: 
But  yesterday  I  heard  a  thrush  —  it  sang  a  tender  - 
I  knew. 


I   slept,    I   dreamed,   and,   drowsing,    turned   to    sleep    again 

another  hour 
Before  I  sought  the  spot  once  more  to  hear  the  song  and  pluck 

the  flower. 


When  next  I  came  the  bird  had  flown,  the  bud  had  bloomed 

and  dropped  away :  — 
Nor  all  my  life  could  yield  me  what  I  might  have  had  but 

yesterday! 
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By  William  Orr,  Jr. 


THE  mind  and  conscience  of  the 
American  people  are  deeply  con- 
cerned with  the  problem  of  the 
national  standard  of  culture  and  intel- 
ligence. There  is  a  marked  interest 
in  the  agencies  which  promote  popu- 
lar education.  There  is  frank  and 
trenchant  criticism  of  the  system  and 
methods  of  the  public  schools.  Par- 
ticular emphasis  is  laid  in  the  discus- 
sion upon  the  institutions  which  touch 
closely  the  great  mass  of  citizens.  It 
is  the  multitude  that  is  to  be  fed. 
Prominent  among  the  many  agencies 
on  which  dependence  is  placed  are  the 
public  school,  the  library  and  the 
museum.  That  the  public  school  is 
the  most  potent  factor  for  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  intellectual  life  of  the  peo- 
ple needs  no  demonstration.  There  is 
no  danger  that  any  community  will 
provide  with  undue  generosity  school 
buildings,  appliances  and  teaching 
force.  The  movement  for  improve- 
ment in  methods  of  instruction,  from 
kindergarten  to  college,  is  a  most  en- 
couraging sign. 

The  increase  in  public  libraries  and 
museums  of  art  and  science  is  another 
indication  of  the  trend  of  public  senti- 
ment. With  the  gain  in  the  number 
and  size  of  these,  it  is  important  that 
systematic  efforts  should  be  made  to 
bring  the  museum  and  the  library  into 
direct  relation  with  the  work  of  the 
schools,  as  under  proper  manage- 
ment these  three  institutions  may  co- 
operate with  the  greatest  mutual  ad- 
vantage. The  radical  changes  in  the 
aims  and  methods  of  instruction  are 
emphasizing  this  interdependence. 
The  old-fashioned  ideas  of  the  formal 
discipline  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind 
are  no  longer  dominant  in  educa- 
tional circles.  No  progressive  teacher 
condemns  his  pupils  to  the  dull 
drudgery  of    rote   memorizing.     The 


old  mechanical  methods  required  the 
pupil  to  grind  out  daily  his  grist  of 
language,  history  or  mathematics. 
Whether  the  product  was  palatable  or 
nutritious  mental  food  was  too  often 
regarded  as  of  but  little  importance. 
The  new  education  takes  the  s@ul  up 
into  a  many-windowed  tower,  and, 
through  the  eye,  the  ear  and  every 
sense,  allows  the  influences  of  art  and 
nature  to  arouse  it  to  joyous  activity. 
The  wise  teacher  seeks,  through  the 
motive  of  healthful  interest,  to  quicken 
the  mind  and  give  it  a  wide  outlook 
on  the  fields  of  knowledge  in  history, 
science  and  literature.  In  securing 
this  comprehensive  view  of  any  sub- 
ject by  either  teacher  or  pupil,  the 
treasures  of  a  well-stocked,  carefully 
selected  library  and  museum  are  in- 
valuable. 

In  the  city  of  Springfield,  Massa- 
chusetts, this  phase  of  school  work 
has  been  extensively  developed  within 
the  past  few  years,  and  present  condi- 
tions in  that  community  illustrate  its 
possibilities.  The  example  is  the 
more  valuable,  in  that  the  results  ob- 
tained are  within  the  reach  of  many 
American  cities,  ranging  in  size  from 
25,000  to  100,000  inhabitants.  Spring- 
field possesses  a  population  of  about 
55,000.  In  the  character  of  her  citi- 
zens and  in  the  management  of  muni- 
cipal affairs  the  city  has  an  enviable 
record,  while  the  public  school  sys- 
tem, under  wise  supervision,  has  at- 
tained a  national  reputation  for  ex- 
cellence. In  the  grouping  of  certain 
public  buildings  the  city  possesses 
another  great  advantage  in  the  devel- 
opment of  its  intellectual  life.  The 
High  School,  the  City  Library  and  the 
Museum  of  Art  and  Science  are  placed 
in  close  proximity  to  each  other  in  the 
centre  of  the  city.  The  library  and 
museums,  while  they  are  owned  and 
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controlled  by  a  private  corporation, 
are  entirely  free  to  the  public.  These 
collections  of  books  and  specimens, 
some  thirty  years  ago,  occupied  two 
small  rooms  in  the  City  Hall.  Under 
the  fostering  care  of  the  librarian, 
Rev.  William  Rice,  and  through  the 
generous  gifts  of  citizens,  the  enter- 
prise has  grown  until  two  large  build- 
ings are  now  occupied,  and  a  third 
structure  destined  for  an  art  school 
is  contemplated.  The  valuation  of 
the  land,  buildings  and  books  is  about 
$400,000.  This  figure  does  not  in- 
clude the  value  of  the  collections  of 
science  and  of  art. 

A  spirit  of  cooperation  and  sym- 
pathy has  prevailed  between  the  libra- 
ry officials  and  the  school  authorities, 
and  as  a  result  the  books  and  objects 
of  art  and  science  are  available  for 
the  freest  use  of  teachers  and  pupils. 
Each  teacher  in  the  city  is  entitled  to 
the  privilege  of  a  special  card  on 
which  six  books  may  be  taken  for  a 
month  for  use  in  school  work.  It  is 
estimated  that  in  the  course  of  a  year 
8,000  books  arc  thus  consulted.  Prac- 
tically every  teacher  holds  and  uses  a 
card.  The  library  provides  most  gen- 
erously works  bearing  on  the  subjects 
pursued  in  the  classes  and  also  the 
standard  publications  relating  to  the 
science  and  art  of  education.  The  in- 
fluence on  the  professional  spirit  and 
the  efficiency  of  the  corps  of  teachers 
would  be  hard  to  estimate.  The  boys 
and  girls  in  the  grammar  grades  are 
encouraged  in  every  way  to  a  free 
use  of  the  library.  Works  on  geog- 
raphy, travels,  history,  biography,  in- 
dustry and  the  arts  make  up  a  large 
part  of  the  books  drawn  by  the  pupils. 
In  fact,  the  librarian  states  that  in  this 
way  the  percentage  of  fiction  issued 
has  been  reduced. 

The  High  School,  by  reason  of  its 
proximity,  depends  almost  entirely 
upon  the  library  for  its  general  read- 
ing and  research  in  connection  with 
studies.  At  the  opening  of  the  school 
year,  two  lists  of  interesting  works  on 
literature  and  history  were  published 
in  the  Library  Bulletin.      The    books 


were  carefully  classified  and  the  library 

number  was    given    wit\ 

Copies  of  the  Bulletin  -laced  in 

the  hand 

tering  class  of  the  1  fig 

the  attention  of  the  pupils  was  directed 

toward     good     wholesome     read 

From  time  to  time  the  school  pa 

The  Recorder,  publishes   similar  I 

prepared  by  the  teachers  in  the  several 

departments. 

When.  BOn  the  instruc- 

tors began  to  seek  fol  I  mal  and 

mechanical  metl.  they 

applied  to  the  library  for  a^-i-tance  in 
carrying  out    their    new  plan-.     The 
response  was  most  gratifying;  tin 
suits  were  even  more  so.     The  d 

nves  of  the  Library  were  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  school.  Special 
card  catalogues  were  prepared  for  the 
various  departments.  There  is  now 
an  assistant  in  the  library  who  takes 
charge  of  the  school  work  and  whose 
advice  is  of  great  value  in  guiding  both 
teachers  and  pupils  in  their  searc' 
information.  At  the  request  of  the 
teacher,  the  works  relating  to  any  sub- 
ject or  topic  are  placed  on  special 
shelves  or  tables  for  consultation  by 
the  students.  A  visitor  to  the  refer- 
ence room  will  find  from  eight  to  ten 
such  sets  of  books  with  a  total  of  from 
300  to  500  volumes.  They  represent 
history,  both  ancient  and  modern:  lit- 
erature, American,  English  and  for- 
eign :  economics,  and  the  natural  and 
physical  sciences.  Again  some  par- 
ticular topic,  such  as  the  Crusades,  the 
Napoleonic  wars,  the  electric  tele- 
graph, or  the  art  oi  glass  manufac- 
turing, will  be  thoroughly  presented 
in  a  line  of  standard  authorities. 

The  methods  of  utilizing  the  library 
differ  with  the  subject  and  the  teacher. 
In  history,  members  of  the  division 
are  assigned  special  topics  which  they 
prepare  by  exhaustive  reading.  The 
results  are  presented  in  the  recitation, 
when  the  entire  class  take  notes  of  the 
important  points  made  by  the  speak- 
er. In  addition,  all  the  pupils  in  the 
subject  earn-  on  a  course  of  general 
readme:.     In    literature,    the    English 
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and  American  classics,  reviews,  mag- 
azine articles  and  biography  furnish 
valuable  material.  In  science,  the 
outlook  of  the  student  is  widened. 
He  sees  how  the  elemental  forces  of 
nature  are  applied  for  the  use  of  man. 
Such  a  series  of  articles  as  that  on 
"Electricity  in  Daily  Life,"  which  ap- 
peared in  Scribne/s  Magazine  some 
years  ago,  makes  the  study  of  mag- 
netism and  electricity  a  delight  to  the 
youthful  reader.  The  biographies  of 
noted  scientists  with  anecdotes  of  their 
peculiarities,  methods  of  work  and 
struggles  against  defeat  and  discour- 
agement bring  a  human  element  into 
the  study  of  matter.  The  classes  in 
zoology,  after  reading  Olive  Thorne 
Miller's  sketches  of  bird  life,  return 
with  fresh  zeal  and  zest  to  what,  other- 
wise, might  prove  but  dry  details  of 
animal  anatomy. 

The  work  at  Springfield  has  been 
done  hitherto  under  many  disadvan- 
tages. The  reference  room  is  also  the 
delivery  room  of  the  library.  Hence 
there  is  much  distraction;  and  it  is 
pleasant  to  anticipate  improved  condi- 
tions in  the  near  future.  Yet  no  bet- 
ter proof  of  the  value  of  the  library 
work  could  be  asked  than  the  sight  of 
groups  of  young  people  gathered 
about  the  tables  intent  and  eager  in 
search  of  information  and  entirely  ob- 
livious to  their  surroundings.  Such 
study  betokens  genuine  mental  ac- 
tivity, and  is  far  removed  from  learn- 
ing by  rote,  "a  sad  mechanic  exer- 
cise" acting  often  more  as  an  opiate 
than  as  a  stimulant.  The  knowledge 
that  is  acquired  while  the  mind  is  in 
a  white  heat  of  interest  is  fused  and 
welded  into  the  pupil's  intellectual 
make-up  and  becomes  a  part  of  him- 
self. The  very  thought  that  knowl- 
edge is  being  gathered  from  the 
original  sources,  and  not  from  the 
cramped  pages  of  a  text  book,  is  in 
itself  an  inspiration. 

In  order  to  develop  the  spirit  and 
power  of  the  investigator  still  further, 
the  scholars  are  at  times  thrown  en- 
tirely on  their  own  resources.  They 
are  given  topics  and  required  to  look 


up  the  proper  authorities,  select  their 
material  and  arrange  and  digest  it  for 
presentation  in  the  class.  Magazine 
articles  are  of  great  value  in  this  work 
by  reason  of  their  freedom  from  tech- 
nicalities and  their  popular  style. 
Poole's  Index  has  made  this  material 
easy  of  access;  and  high  school  pupils 
read  such  articles  with  intelligent  in- 
terest. The  proper  preparation  of  the 
material  for  presentation  before  the 
class  involves  a  valuable  training  in 
arranging  and  classifying  facts  in 
logical  order,  while  the  recitation  be- 
comes an  exercise  in  expression  and 
the  ready  use  of  language.  The  ef- 
fect of  the  research  work  on  the  spirit 
of  the  recitation  is  noteworthy.  Teach- 
ers know  full  well  the  times  when  dull- 
ness and  inattention  threaten  to  settle 
down  on  a  class.  At  such  moments, 
a  few  pupils  charged  with  facts  which 
they  have  gained  by  their  own  seeking 
will  by  their  eagerness  in  presenting 
them  change  the  entire  situation.  The 
wise  teacher  will  have  his  reserve 
forces  for  such  emergencies,  and  the 
library  may  be  made  his  most  potent 
ally. 

The  City  Library  Association,  by 
the  terms  of  its  charter,  has  also  un- 
dertaken the  conduct  of  museums  of 
science  and  art.  A  scientific  collec- 
tion was  begun  at  an  early  period.  In 
1889,  Mr.  G.  W.  V.  Smith  offered  to 
bequeath  to  the  Association  his  rich 
and  unique  collections  of  objects  of 
art,  on  condition  that  suitable  quar- 
ters should  be  provided  for  their  ex- 
hibition and  presentation.  An  ener- 
getic canvass  for  a  building  fund  was 
at  once  begun,  and  the  result  has  been 
that  within  the  past  two  years  Spring- 
field has  seen  the  completion  of  an 
Art  Building,  which  provides  on  its 
upper  floor  spacious  and  tasteful 
apartments  for  the  display  of  the  col- 
lections of  Mr.  Smith,  for  a  gallery  of 
paintings  and  an  art  library.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  great  international  ex- 
positions of  art  and  industry  has 
demonstrated  the  value  of  object  les- 
sons in  elevating  and  developing  the 
artistic  sense  of  the  people.     The  very 
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presence  of  this  building  and  itfl  col 
lections,  of  which  Springfield  is  justly 
proud,  is  an  educational  force  in  itself. 
The  establishment  of  the  museum  is 
of  so  recent  a  date  that  time  has  not 
been  given  to  develop  to  any  great 
extent  its  uses  in  connection  with  the 
schools.  Certain  interesting  plans 
are  now  being  considered.  The  ini 
mediate  and  special  value  is  in  con- 
nection with  art  instruction.  The 
treasures  of  the  museum  furnish  a 
standard  by  which  the  student  meas- 
ures his  success,  as  they  arc  also  an 
inspiration  to  his  best  endeavor.  The 
student  of  history  and  literature  find- 
here  interesting  illustrations  of  the 
traits  and  development  of  diverse  | 
pies,  as  shown  in  their  artistic  pro- 
ductions. The  care  and  -kill  exer- 
cised in  the  selection  of  the  master- 
pieces of  the  different  phases  of  art 
make  this  feature  of  the  museum 
most  valuable.  The  student  of  sci- 
ence sees  how  the  processes  of  physics 
and  chemistry  are  the  handmaid-  of 
art  in  the  production  of  beauty  of  form 
and  color. 

The  directors  of  the  City  Library 
Association  are  now  engaged  in  the 
study  of  plans  for  another  building, 
which  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  purpi 
of  an  art  school  and  a  collection  of 
casts.  These  casts  will  supplement  in 
a  most  practical  manner  the  study  of 
classics  and  history  in  the  High 
School.  The  requirements  of  the 
state  in  the  line  of  elementary  ait 
instruction  are  also  kept  in  mind  in 
the  selection  of  material.  When  the 
student  desires  information  on  any 
subject,  the  works  in  the  art  library 
are  easily  accessible,  while  the  treas- 
ures of  the  main  library  are  but  a  step 
or  two  distant. 

The  lower  floor  of  the  Art  Building 
is  set  apart  for  the  uses  of  the  collec- 
tions in  science  and  for  the  lecture 
halls.  Until  the  erection  of  this  new 
building  the  museum  of  science  was 
much  restricted  in  usefulness  by  the 
cramped,  unsuitable  quarters  in  which 
it  wras  placed.  Yet  even  under  these 
conditions  it  was  of  great  value  in  the 


:<  e  v. ork    of   the    1  ligfa 
When  the  collections  .'.'  re  trai 

to  the  new    building.   I 

<  ompletely  ream  talogued  and 

<  lassified,  with  a  view  to  if 
the  system  of  public  instrt 

main  divisions  run    through    all 
partmetits,  the  synoptic  and  1 

hibh 

•it  the  range  of  the  main  divisi 
of  natural  history,  while  the  I 

hibits  present  a  ;  the  mil 

alogy,  geology,  botany  and   2 

of  Springfield  and  it-  vicinit 

latter   collection 

plants    and    animals,    t< 

maps,  models  and  phot.  and 

it   will   in   time  1  plete  mi 

1  of  the  natural  environment! 
Springfield.     Tl  •  '  plan  of  the 

museum  i-  based  on  the  arrangement 
of  the  Peabody  Academy  at  Salem. 
In    cataloguing    the-    collections 

in   Of  reference-  to  the  libra- 

being  developed,  which  will  mal 
easy  for  the  student  to  gain  access  to 
the   literature   on   any   particular  sub- 
ject.    In  the  office  of  the  curator  tl 
i-  to  be  placed  a  care-full;.  *.  list 

of  standard  scientific  works  for  imme- 
diate use.  An  assistant  is  in  charge 
of  the  room,  whose  duty  it  is  to  aid 
people  in  search  of  information  and 
to  direct  pupils  and  classes  to  the 
cases  which  they  desire  t<>  study. 
of  the  mass  of  dupli  cial  col- 

lections are  now  being  formed.  These 
are  to  be  placed  in  the  different  gram- 
mar schools  tor  use  in  connection  with 
nature  study. 

In  the  work  of  the  High  S 
the  museum  furnishes  much  material 
for  illustrating  the  different  natural 
sciences.  The  collections  in  the 
school  are  adapted  for  laboratory 
work  and  are  not  intended  to  be  com- 
prehensive or  oi  very  high  quality. 
inasmuch  as  they  are  destroyed  in  the 
using.  The  classes  in  zoology  find 
in  the  museum  specimens  illustrating 
the  entire  range  of  the  animal  king- 
dom from  sponge  and  coral  to  the 
higher  mammalian  forms.  Through 
the  local  collections,  the  students  are 
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brought  into  touch  with  their  imme- 
diate surroundings.  The  classes  in 
mineralogy  may  see  representations 
of  the  important  families  and  divisions 
of  the  mineral  kingdom,  and  may  also 
study  specimens  of  rare  beauty,  the 
sulphur  crystals  of  Sicily,  the  rutile  of 
Madagascar,  or  the  stibnite  of  Japan. 
The  interest  in  the  work  in  geology 
is  quickened  by  the  study  of  great  re- 
lief maps  such  as  that  of  the  Colorado 
Canon,  of  collections  illustrating  geo- 
logical processes,  and  of  the  cabinet 
of  historical  geology,  which  shows 
the  procession  of  life  from  the  faint 
tracings  of  the  eozoon  to  the  remains 
which  tell  of  the  mighty  frame  of  the 
mastodon.  In  the  use  of  the  collec- 
tions, various  methods  are  followed. 
At  times  specimens  are  taken  to  the 
class  room.  The  instructor  indicates 
to  the  assistant  curator  the  material 
which  is  desired;  this  is  picked  out  and 
sent  to  the  school.  When  the  need  for 
the  specimens  has  passed,  they  are  re- 
turned. In  this  way  the  teacher  is  re- 
lieved of  much  care  in  the  preparation 
and  storing  of  material.  Sometimes 
the  students  are  assigned  special  work. 
They  are  then  expected  to  go  to  the 
museum,  arrange  with  the  assistant 
for  admission  to  the  cases,  examine 
the  specimens  and  then  return  them 
to  their  places.  In  connection  with 
reviews  it  is  customary  for  the  classes 
to  visit  the  collections  under  the 
charge  of  the  teacher  and  thus  secure 
a  comprehensive  view  of  the  line  of 
study  which  they  have  been  following. 
In  much  of  this  work  an  example  is 
set  by  progressive  communities  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  In  Berlin 
the  authorities  provide  every  facility 
for  the  freest  use  by  the  schools  of  the 
extensive  and  rich  collections  found  in 
the  museums  of  that  city. 

Not  only  do  the  library  and  museum 
aid  the  work  of  the  school;  they  also 
conserve  it  The  young  people  come 
to  understand  the  value  of  these  insti- 
tutions as  places  for  study  and  re- 
search, and  realize  the  delight  of  hours 
spent  in  the  rich  fields  of  history,  lit- 
erature and  science.     It  is  to  be  hoped 


that  in  maturer  years  they  will  follow 
the  same  paths.  Thus  the  library  and 
museum  become  powerful  centres  of 
culture.  The  schoolhouse  soon  loses 
its  familiar  aspect.  A  few  years  pass, 
and  the  graduate  finds  only  strange 
faces  even  among  the  teachers.  The 
library  remains  with  doors  always 
open  and  with  scenes  and  surround- 
ings as  of  old.  It  has  been  found  that 
when  young  men  and  women  pass  into 
the  active  work  of  life,  they  retain  the 
reading  habits  thus  formed  in  school. 
When  they  become  associated  with 
literary  clubs,  they  are  trained  and 
ready  to  enter  intelligently  upon  the 
work  of  writing  papers  and  to  make 
the  best  use  of  the  library.  They  turn 
away  from  the  rush  and  turmoil  of 
business  to  seek  refreshment  of  spirit 
in  the  recesses  of  the  reference  room 
amid  the  "sweet  serenity  of  books"; 
in  the  alcoves  of  the  museum,  where 
the  lessons  of  nature  were  first  read; 
and  in  the  galleries  where  the  eyes 
were  opened  to  the  wonders  which 
man  has  wrought  with  pencil,  brush 
and  graver's  tool. 

American  cities  and  towns  have  a 
great  opportunity  in  the  foundation 
and  upbuilding  of  the  library  and  the 
museum.  Metropolitan  cities  pos- 
sess institutions  more  or  less  inde- 
pendent of  each  other;  but  for  smaller 
communities  it  would  seem  to  be  wise 
policy  to  emphasize  the  mutual  rela- 
tion here  described.  So  general  is 
the  recognition  of  the  value  of  the 
present  system  in  Springfield,  that  in 
considering  plans  for  a  new  High 
School  building  it  is  accepted  as  a 
basic  proposition  that  the  proximity 
to  the  library  must  be  maintained. 
The  success  of  the  movement  in 
Springfield  has  been  assured,  in  large 
measure,  by  the  wise  policy  followed 
in  selecting  books  adapted  to  the  uses 
of  teachers  and  pupils. 

Museums  are  by  no  means  so  nu- 
merous as  libraries  in  the  land.  Yet 
this  problem  is  not  so  difficult  as  it 
seems.  A  few  industrious  workers  can 
easily  secure  good  collections  illus- 
trating local  natural  history;  and  in 
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many  respects   the  local   material  is  proper  development   of   su 

most  valuable    for    educational    pur-  taking.      Public    funds   and     private 

poses.     Then  by  exchanges  and  occa-  gifts  can,  by  their  support  of  museum 

sional  purchases  the  synoptic  collec-  and  library,  add  to  the  pltW 

tions  may  be  gathered.     A  system  of  two  powerful  allies  in  the  p 

direction  by  competent  officials  from  of  the  intellectual    well 

some  central  point  would  aid  in  the  people. 


THE   ANGEL  OF    DISCONTENT. 

By  Sa  >>i   it  '(liter  j 


W 


HEN  the  world  was  formed  and  the  morning  stars 

Upon  their  paths  were  sent. 
The  loftiest-browed  of  the  angels  was  made 

The  Angel  of  Discontent. 


And  he  dwelt  with  man  in  the  caves  of  the  hills, 

Where  the  crested  serpent  ^tin^r- 
And  the  tiger  tears  and  the  she-wolf  howls, — 

And  he  told  of  better  things. 

And  he  led  man  forth  to  the  towered  town. 
And  forth  to  the  fields  of  corn; 

And  told  of  the  ampler  work  ahead 
For  which  his  race  was  born. 

x\nd  he  whispers  to  men  of  those  hills  he  5<    - 

In  the  blush  of  the  misty  west : 
And  they  look  to  the  heights  of  his  lifted  eye — 

And  they  hate  the  name  oi  rest. 

In  the  light  of  that  eye  does  the  slave  beh<  ' 

A  hope  that  is  high  and  brave ; 
And  the  madness  of  war  comes  into  his  blood — 

For  he  knows  himself  a  slave. 

The  serfs  of  wrong  by  the  light  of  that  eye 

March  with  victorious  songs: 
For  the  strength  of  the  right  comes  into  their  hearts 

When  they  behold  their  wrongs. 

Tis  by  the  light  of  that  lifted  eye 

That  Error's  mists  are  rent : 
A  guide  to  the  table-lands  of  Truth 

Is  the  Angel  of  Discontent. 

And  still  he  looks  with  his  lifted  eye. 

And  his  glance  is  far  away 
On  a  light  that  shines  on  the  glimmering  hills 

Of  a  diviner  dav. 
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THE  present  political  situation, 
which  is  the  source  of  much 
anxiety  to  conservative  and  timid 
folk,  is  one  which  gives  the  radical 
and  progressive  man  who  believes  in 
the  American  people  unusual  satisfac- 
tion and  hope.  It  marks  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  chapter  in  our  politics. 
It  takes  us  away  from  traditionalism 
and  ghost-land  and  plunges  us  again 
into  the  midst  of  realities  and  impor- 
tant issues.  There  are  crassnesses 
and  crudenesses  galore;  but  there  is 
red  blood,  there  is  a  dealing  with  the 
present  and  the  future,  there  is  a 
sharp  and  thorough  awakening  of  the 
republic  to  the  fact  that  the  great 
social  and  industrial  evils,  so  long 
winked  at  or  ignored,  cannot  longer 
be  kept  out  of  politics,  and  there  is  a 
vigorous  self-assertion  on  the  part  of 
the  masses  of  the  people,  whose  re- 
sults will  be  feared  and  dreaded  only 
by  those  who  do  not  believe  in  the 
people  and  in  democracy.  For 
twenty  years  we  have  been  holding 
elections  largely  on  traditional  and 
fictitious  issues.  The  two  great  par- 
ties, living  on  in  power  by  the  mo- 
mentum of  inheritance  and  strong  or- 
ganization, have  magnified  their  an- 
tagonisms for  campaign  purposes, 
patching  their  old  platforms  with  this 
new  thing  and  that,  until  the  party 
orthodoxy  of  to-day  had  become  a 
very  different  thing  from  that  of 
twenty  years  ago.  It  puzzled  the 
progressive  Republican  often  to  tell 
wherein  his  creed  differed  from  that 
of  the  progressive  man  voting  the 
other  ticket,  and  the  Democrat  to 
tell  just  why  he  was  a  Democrat. 
Thoughtful  and  conscientious  men 
wearing  both  uniforms  have  felt  that 
their  parties  were  not  taking  up  reso- 
lutely and  manfully  the  most  im- 
portant things,  and  they  have  gone 
to  the   polls   "patiently,"   as  the   old 
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Puritan  divines  would  say,  and  not 
zealously  and  enthusiastically.  Per- 
functoriness  and  traditionalism  al- 
ways wear  themselves  out  in  time, 
and  they  are  being  broken  up  at 
present  in  our  politics  in  a  way  that 
most  had  not  foreseen — as  is  usually 
the  case.  Whether  we  like  the  way 
or  not,  we  have  got  to  reckon  with 
it.  The  courageous  and  believing 
man,  the  man  who  faces  the  future 
and  trusts  it,  does  not  bother  over- 
much about  the  way;  but  he  does  seek 
to  understand  it  and  to  relate  it  in- 
telligently and  patriotically  to  the  new 
synthesis. 


The  old  political  situation  and  the 
old  party  alignment,  unreal  and  out- 
grown, have,  we  say,  been  broken  up ; 
and  we  count  it  a  good  thing.  And 
the  present  situation  has  been  created 
by  the  people;  and  that,  to  those  who 
believe  in  the  people  and  in  the  edu- 
cation which  democratic  institutions 
and  conditions  give,  is  a  good  augury. 
Whatever  else  may  be  said,  it  must 
be  said  first  of  all  that  the  Republi- 
can and  Democratic  candidates  for 
the  presidency  were  nominated  by  the 
people.  The  bosses,  the  machine, 
were  sharply  relegated  to  the  back- 
ground; never  in  America  have  they 
shown  themselves  so  impotent.  The 
men  who  had  run  the  Republican  ma- 
chinery, the  manipulators,  the  ex- 
perts, were  all  arrayed  against  Mr. 
McKinley.  Mr.  Quay  in  Pennsyl- 
vania fought  desperately  to  prevent 
his  nomination;  Mr.  Piatt  in  New 
York  waged  such  war  against  him 
that  his  utterances  furnish  the  oppos- 
ing party  now  with  extraordinary 
ammunition;  Mr.  Chandler  and  the 
New  England  bosses  fought  him — 
how    bitterly    many    doubtless    even 
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now  forget.  Their  efforts  were  all 
powerless.  A  great  wave  of  popular 
enthusiasm    among    the     Republican 

masses  swept  McKinley  to  the  front 
and  made  him  the  nominee  by  an 
overwhelming  vote.  The  ma 
may  not  have  made  the  best  choice — 
most  New  England  Republicans  be- 
lieved they  did  not;  but  the  ma- 
not  the  bosses,  made  the  choice — the 
people  had  their  way.  It  was  foolish 
to  cry,  as  some  piqued  creature-  did 
cry,  that  Mr.  Hanna  did  it.  Mr. 
Hanna  is  doubtless  a  very  adroit 
manager;  but  no  management  was 
needed — and  no  management  could 
have  affected  the  outcome.  Mr. 
Hanna  surely  did  not  carry  Vermont 
in  his  pocket.  In  New  Hampshire 
Mr.  Chandler  could  not  hold  his  own 
convention.  The  Republican  masses, 
right  or  wrong,  identified  McKinley 
chiefly  with  a  policy  whose  abandon- 
ment they  believed  had  been  disas- 
trous and  whose  restoration  they  be- 
lieved of  vital  consequence;  and  in 
the  face  of  their  enthusiasm  and  reso- 
lution, Chandler,  Piatt,  Quay  and  the 
entire  boss  species  were  as  chaff  in 
the  wind. 

As  at  St.  Louis,  so  at  Chicago. 
Senator  Hill,  Mr.  Whitney  and  all  the 
old  war-horses,  hitherto  omnipotent. 
went  thither  in  the  old  panoply  and 
waged  valiant  battle.  They  said  their 
say,  they  were  courteously  listened  to. 
— and  they  were  sent  to  the  rear. 
Machinery  was  all  powerless,  and  the 
masses  had  their  way,  sweeping  to  the 
front  the  man  whom  they  felt  to  be 
the  best  voice  for  their  dominant  con- 
viction. It  was  not  a  convention  of 
politicians;  it  was  a  convention  of 
simple,  earnest  men,  men  of  the  type, 
as  our  two  leading  independent  news- 
papers in  New  England  united  in 
saying,  seen  oftener  in  the  prayer- 
meeting  than  in  the  party  conclave. 

It  is  the  people's  campaign,  and  not 
the  politicians'  campaign:  and  by  it 
the  people  will  be  provoked  to  closer 
thought  and  will  acquire  more  educa- 
tion than  in  any  other  political  cam- 
paign for  thirty  years.     And   educa- 


tion upon  the  mom.  ntous  question  of 
mone)  and  the  currency,  which  II 
dominant  and    almo  popular 

issue,  almost  all  of  us,  it  a] 

:.   we  think,   was  a  <. 
tion  BO  complex  and  intr: 
tion  demanding  BO  bro;id  and  varied 
knov  •  special 

"i  general  principles  in  order  U 
intelligent  answer,  submitted  to  a 
mocracy.     Yd  somehow  or  other  the 
people  must  study  it  and 
then  they  cannot  refer  it  to  an 

rt     Committee.      indeed     the     ex- 
pert^ seem  t<>  be  divided  very  much 
as    simpler    souls    a:' 
would  do  well— indeed  he  is  a  i 
inadequate  and  wretched  voter  if  in 
such  a  crisis  he  d  — to  read  at 

least   one  treatise  by  some  e 
recognized      authority,      representing 
each    (»f   the    various   points    of    '. 
I.-  •  him  read  Horace  White*-  "Money 
and    Banking,"   a   clear   and    compact 

statement  of  the    gold    side    ot    the 

qu<  -ti<»n.  the  little  book.  "An    1  [< 

Dollar,"    by    President    Andrews    of 
Brown    University,  in  which   th< 
sential  arguments  of  Mr.  Bryan  and 

his  follower-  are  cogently  put.  and 
General  Walker'-  "International  Bi- 
metallism," the  best  brief  plea  for  the 
policy    indicated   by   its   title. 


9 
*       * 


The  serious  and  sensible  citizen,  in 
a  crisis  like  the  present,  will  in  the 
first  place  eliminate  from  the  issue 
everything  which  has  no  place  there, 
and  as  a  patriot  he  will  resent  and 
sternly  condemn  every  partisan  ap- 
peal to  prejudice  and  passion  and 
every  exaggeration  which  tend-  I 
confuse  the  popular  mind  and  is 
meant  to  do  it.  In  Xew  England — 
for  it  is  well  for  criticism  always  to 
begin  frankly  at  home — we  have 
witnessed  the  bandying  of  epithets 
concerning  the  Chicago  platform  and 
its  framers.  in  the  columns  of  leading 
newspapers  and  by  men  oi  high  [  - 
tion  in  political  meetings,  of  a  charac- 
ter at  least  not  creditable  to  their  in- 
tellects.    It  is  not  creditable  to  any  of 
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us  to  dub  half  of  the  American  peo- 
ple "anarchists"  and  "pirates'';  we 
know  better — or  every  one  of  us 
ought  to  know  better.  Whatever  the 
errors  of  the  Chicago  platform,  there 
is  no  "anarchy"  in  it.  The  declara- 
tions which  have  been  most  violently 
denounced  as  such  touch  points  upon 
which  there  have  always  been  gen- 
eral and  fair  differences  of  opinion  in 
the  country,  quite  irrespective  of 
party.  There  is  no  "anarchy"  in  the 
demand  for  an  income  tax.  If  there 
is,  Gladstone  is  an  anarchist;  the  in- 
come tax  has  long  been  established 
in  England — as  it  is  one  of  the  com- 
monest forms  of  taxation  elsewhere 
— ^and  no  Chancellor  of  the  Excheq- 
uer, Liberal  or  Conservative,  would 
dream  of  recommending  its  repeal. 
If  it  is  anarchy,  then  Mr.  Cleveland 
is  an  anarchist,  for  it  is  he  who  has 
most  conspicuously  urged  its  adop- 
tion in  the  United  States.  There  is 
no  "anarchy"  in  the  doctrine  that  the 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  should 
hold  their  positions  for  a  limited  term 
instead  of  for  life.  It  may  not  be  the 
best  doctrine — most  of  us  believe  it 
not  to  be;  but  it  is  certainly  a  doctrine 
for  which  very  much  can  be  said — 
and  one  opinion  or  another  about  it 
has  nothing  to  do  with  a  man's  pa- 
triotism and  good  citizenship.  A 
proposition  in  Massachusetts  to  have 
judges  elected  by  the  people  instead 
of  appointed  by  the  governor  would 
cause  a  very  great  commotion ;  but  so 
in  Pennsylvania  would  a  proposition 
to  have  them  appointed  instead  of 
elected — there  would  be  portentous 
shrieks  of  despotism.  There  would 
be  no  despotism  about  it,  as  in  the 
popular  election  of  judges  there  is  no 
"anarchy."  One  method  or  the  other 
may  be  more  wise  or  less  wise;  that 
is  all  which  is  to  be  said — and  as  to 
which  method  is  wise,  every  citizen  in 
Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania  alike 
has  a  right  to  think  as  he  pleases  and 
to  think  differently  at  different  times. 
Neither  method  has  any  infallibility 
or  sanctity,  and  the  method  best  to- 
dav  may  not  be  best  to-morrow.    Cir- 


cumstances can  easily  be  imagined 
under  which  most  good  citizens  in 
Massachusetts  would  vote  in  favor  of 
electing  their  judges,  and  good  Penn- 
sylvanians  would  vote  for  having  theirs 
appointed.  And  so  conditions  may 
arise  in  connection  with  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  which  may 
command  reforms  in  its  constitution. 
That  is  a  matter  on  which  every 
American  citizen  has  a  right  to  his 
own  opinion  and  which  every  Ameri- 
can party  has  a  right  to  submit  with- 
out attaintment  to  the  suffrage  of  the 
nation.  Even  Supreme  Courts  are 
not  the  mathematical  custodians  of 
the  law  of  God.  The  Dred  Scott  de- 
cision is  remembered  by  some  men 
not  yet  past  iron-gray.  Good  law  or 
bad,  it  was  not  celebrated  in  Faneuil 
Hall,  and  Whittier  wrote  no  poem  to 
attest  its  inspiration.  No  man  was 
ever  a  freer  critic  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  its  decisions  than  Abraham 
Lincoln.  Momentous  verdicts,  as  we 
all  know  well,  are  constantly  reached 
and  rendered  by  a  bare  majority;  and 
the  long  record  of  reversals  shows  that 
judges  are  fallible  and  shifting  men. 
He  is  indeed  a  poor,  bad  citizen  who 
encourages  disrespect  for  law  and  ir- 
reverence towards  the  courts;  but  his 
influence  is  hardly  less  baneful  whose 
reverence  for  hoary  usage  is  perfunc- 
tory,  rigid  and  unthinking. 

There  is  no  "anarchy"  in  the  de- 
mand that  the  free  and  easy  use  of 
injunctions  in  labor  quarrels,  which 
we  have  been  seeing  in  these  late 
years,  should  be  checked.  This  use 
of  injunctions,  whereby  any  person 
against  whom  the  injunction  is  is- 
sued at  a  single  judge's  pleasure  may 
if  he  disregards  it  be  imprisoned  by 
the  same  judge's  judgment,  without 
any  other  trial  and  with  no  oppor- 
tunity for  defense,  for  "contempt  of 
court,"  is  a  use  of  injunctions  which 
the  law  never  contemplated  and  which 
has  grown  with  a  rapidity  which — 
we  speak  with  knowledge  —  has 
startled  the  learned  and  sober  law- 
yers of  the  whole  country  who  are 
jealous    of    the    true    dignity  of    the 
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courts  and  the  high  traditions  of  or- 
derly procedure.  Despotic  or  can 
legal  procedure  is  the  worst  "anarchy." 
If  any  man  breaks  or  defies  the  law, 
let  him  be  arrested  and  be  tried  in 
open  court — and  sent  to  jail  if  it  ap- 
pears that  he  belongs  there.  It  would 
be  a  strange  case  of  disorder  which  is 
not  covered  by  some  quite  adequate 
statute;  and  if  we  need  new  laws,  let 
us  make  them.  But  let  us  not, 
whether  we  are  Republicans  or  Dem- 
ocrats, look  on  longer  with  easy  in- 
difference at  the  reckless  exercise  of 
the  functions  of  legislature  and  jury 
by  judges  which  has  been  growing 
apace  in  the  last  dozen  years.  It  i-  a 
shame  that  it  was  left  for  the  Chicago 
Convention  to  say  this  first  in  a  party 
platform.  It  is  a  credit  that  so  many 
of  the  great  lawyers  of  the  country, 
of  both  parties  alike,  have  said  it  so 
solemnly  and  strongly  without  wait- 
ing for  any  campaign  utterance  or 
exigency. 

There  is  no  "anarchy"  in  the  de- 
mand that  riot  and  disorder  should 
be  suppressed  by  local  and  state 
authority  and  not  by  the  general  gov- 
ernment, save  when  the  local  author- 
ity requests  its  cooperation.  There 
would  be  anarchy  only  in  excusing 
riot  and  demanding  that  it  should  not 
be  suppressed  at  all.  Every  one  refers 
the  utterance  of  the  Chicago  platform 
directly  to  the  case  of  the  Chicago 
riot  of  two  years  ago.  We  need  to 
remember  always  in  New  England 
that  the  denunciation  by  the  working- 
men  of  the  West  of  the  sending  of  fed- 
eral troops  to  Chicago  at  that  time 
was  on  the  ground  that  the  troops 
were  sent  not  so  much  to  preserve 
order — a  proper  function  if  the  state 
forces  could  not  do  it — as  to  defeat 
the  railway  strike — a  matter  with 
which  neither  federal  nor  state  power 
had  anything  to  do.  We  do  not  need 
here  to  discuss  whether  they  were 
right  or  wrong;  we  only  need  to  re- 
member that  this,  and  not  something 
else,  was  the  point.  We  must  re- 
member that  we  have  the  explicit 
statement   of   Mavor   Pingree   for   it, 


the  Republican  candidate  for  the  gov- 
ernorship of  Michigan,-  ient 

made  With  the  claim  of  il 
edge, — that  the  i  ding  off. 

of  the  federal  fo: 

agreed  that  there  was  no  need  what- 
ever of  their  being  sent  there,  but  I 
the  state  authoritK  anxious  and 

entirely  able    to    do    everything    that 
needed  to  be  done,  and  mat,  though 
silently  and  faithfull . 
like  good  soldiers,  they  resented 
situation,  as  tending  to   bring  under 
just  suspicion  and  dislike  the  mil- 
arm     of     the     national     government. 
which  should  have  tl 
of  every  class.     The  miscon- 

ceptions prevail  here  in  N<  land 

as  to  the  tacts  <>i  the  great  Chicago 
railway  strike  and  thi 
to  by  the  railway  managers  * 
it.     Do  our  newspapers  and  our  • 
pie  forget  the  conch 
port  upon  it  by  ( X>L  Carroll  D.  Wi 
the    chairman    of    the    inv<  -• 
committee   appointed   by   the 
dent:     Surely  no  man  in  the  country 
was  so  well  fitted  for  this  task  as  the 
superintendent   of   our    National 
reau  of  Labor;  no  other  could  com- 
mand -<  •  eminently  for  his  genii! « 
getting  at   facts  and  his  simple  c 
age  in  stating  them  the  confident 
all  impartial  men.     <  »ne  of  the  '. 
ing  newspapers  of  Boston,  in  an  in- 
discriminate tirade  against  the  "anar- 
chy" of  the  Democratic  platform,  re- 
cently referred  to  the  railway  strikers 
of   Chicago  as   engaging   during  the 
strike  in  general  lawlessness  and  riot 
and  in   particular  in  the  burning  of 
railway  cars.      The    Chicago    strikers 
did  not  engage  in  rioting.     The  riot- 
ing was  done  by  hoodlums  from  the 
slums    having   no    relations  with    the 
workingmen.     It  is  the  duty  of  every 
leading  newspaper  to  know  this:  to 
cast  this  charge  at  the  workingmen 
at    this    day    is    a    crime.      Colonel 
Wright  would  tell  our  Boston  news- 
paper that  not  even  the  hoodlums  in- 
stigated the  burning  of  the  mass  of 
cars,  but  that  it  was  instigated  by  the 
railway   managers  themselves  as  the 
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surest  way  to  bring  the  federal  troops 
and  defeat  the  strike.  No  claim  for 
damages  for  the  burning  of  that  mass 
of  cars  has  ever  yet  been  pressed  in 
the  courts  or  ever  will  be;  the  evi- 
dence as  to  the  facts,  as  our  news- 
paper could  easily  be  informed,  is 
on  file.  Yet  these  damages,  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars,  are 
subject  to  simple  draft  if  any  case  for 
damages  could  be  made  out. 

It  is  the  knowledge  of  things  like 
these,  at  any  rate  the  belief  in 
them,  the  deep  feeling  concerning 
them,  on  the  part  of  the  masses  of 
wOrkingmen  in  the  West,  which  lie 
behind  the  sharp  utterances  of  the 
Chicago  platform,  and  in  the  light  of 
which  those  utterances  are  to  be  read. 
There  is  no  more  "anarchy"  among 
the  people  of  the  West  than  among 
the  people  of  the  East.  They  are  the 
men  who  would  make  our  armies  in 
any  national  danger,  who  would  rally 
round  the  flag  by  millions  at  the  first 
drum-beat.  The  faces  of  Mr.  McKin- 
ley  and  Mr.  Bryan  alike  would  be  set 
like  flint  against  any  real  manifestation 
of  lawlessness  in  the  republic.  There 
is  not  the  slightest  danger  of  any. 
There  is  no  "anarchy"  in  the  hearts 
of  the  Western  people.  But  there  is 
deep  indignation  at  the  wrongs  which 
have  been  done  by  many  great  cor- 
porations, defiant  alike  of  law  and 
gospel,  and  from  which  the  West  has 
suffered  most ;  and  there  is  a  feeling — 
we  do  not  care  here  either  to  criticize 
it  or  justify  it,  but  we  discussed  some 
aspects  of  the  matter  in  these  pages 
last  November — that  the  political  and 
judicial  powers  have  not  been  impar- 
tial. The  sharp  utterances  of  the 
Chicago  platform  mean  that  they  al- 
ways must  be  that — and  that  is  all 
they  mean. 

"Anarchy,"  then,  may  be  eliminated 
from  the  discussion  in  the  present 
campaign.  We  have  said  this  at 
greater  length  than  we  shall  say  any- 
thing else  because  we  consider  the 
extravagant  talk  in  this  direction  of 
which  we  have  heard  so  much  radi- 
cally   unpatriotic    and    mischievous. 


Every  good  citizen  should  frown  upon 
it.  The  country  has  heard  this  kind 
of  talk  before.  It  heard  it  from  the 
old  Federalists  when  Jefferson  was 
elected — and  in  a  much  more  violent 
form  than  the  present.  Half  the  good 
people  of  New  England  believed  that 
the  incoming  of  Jefferson  meant  not 
only  anarchy  but  atheism  and  every 
other  dreadful  thing  in  the  diction- 
ary. The  newspaper  and  platform 
utterances  of  that  day,  beside  which 
those  of  our  own  year  of  grace  are  mild 
indeed,  make  strange  reading  now. 
Let  the  country  not  forget  the  lesson. 


The  real  issue  of  the  campaign  we 
shall  not  here  discuss  at  length,  be- 
cause we  do  not  deem  this  the  fittest 
place  for  it.  But  we  shall  state  simply 
our  own  position  upon  it,  as  we  are 
sure  it  will  appear  that  we  do  it  in  no 
partisan  spirit.  We  do  not  believe 
that  the  free  coinage  of  silver  by  the 
United  States  and  the  making  legal 
tender  of  the  same  would  suffice  to 
move  the  actual  ratio  of  silver  to  gold 
from  30  to  1  toward  16  to  1  to  any 
significant  extent.  If  it  would  not 
accomplish  this  fully  or  to  within  a 
point  determined  by  the  appreciation 
of  gold  in  this  late  time, — if  gold  has 
appreciated,  as  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve it  has, — then  not  only  would 
great  disaster  be  entailed,  but  great 
wrong  would  be  done.  And  if  it 
would  not  accomplish  this,  then  the 
whole  argument  of  Mr.  Bryan  and  his 
followers  fails.  The  amount  of  money 
that  can  be  legitimately  and  advan- 
tageously circulated  under  any  cir- 
cumstances is  certainly  not  unlimited. 
How  many  years  could  we  continue 
adding  to  our  coinage  a  vastly  greater 
amount  than  was  added  under  the 
Bland-Allison  act  and  the  Sherman 
act?  There  have  been  times  in  the 
last  dozen  years  when  we  have  been 
coining  practically  the  whole  product 
of  our  silver  mines  which  was  availa- 
ble for  coinage;  yet  with  this  great 
market,  the  value  of  silver  steadily 
declined.     What  ground  is  there  for 
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confidence  that  by  a  coinage  as  large 

as  the  most  reckless  theorist  would 
sanction  the  value  would  steadily  rise 

and  maintain  itself  at  the  ratio 
named?  It  could  do  it  in  any  case 
only  if  it  is  true  that  a  vastly  increased 
circulation  is  actually  needed  for  the 
legitimate  business  of  the  country. 
Our  circulation  in  these  last  years  has 
been  greater  per  capita  than  ever 
before  or  than  in  any  Other  ureal 
nation  to-day  except  France.  No 
man  would  venture  to  declare  dog- 
matically what  a  proper  per  cap- 
ita circulation  is;  but  general  human 
experience  would  seem  to  declare 
that  our  own  cannot  properly  at 
the  present  time  be  enormously  ex- 
panded. Hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  were  recently  offered  by  the 
people  of  the  country  for  government 
bonds.  We  may  say  that  it  is  melan- 
choly that  so  much  money  should  be 
offered  for  bonds  bearing  such  low  in- 
terest instead  of  being  turned  to  pro- 
ductive purposes;  but  it  certainly 
showed  that  there  is  plenty  of  money 
in  the  country  for  some  tilings — 
money  seeking  investment, — that  the 
great  lack  is  not  so  much  of  money 
as  of  security  and  hope  of  profit  in 
production. 

If  free  coinage  of  silver  did  not  re- 
sult in  raising  the  actual  ratio  to  16  to 
I  and  holding  it  there,  then  it  would 
simply  be  a  new  form  of  a  very  old 
thing,  which  works  inevitable  disas- 
ter and  against  which  the  verdict  of 
history  is  uniform — an  inflated,  de- 
preciated currency.  Such  we  believe 
it  would  prove:  and  if  it  proved  so, 
not  only  would  irreparable  injury  be 
done  to  almost  every  class  in  the  com- 
munity,— and  this  campaign  of  edu- 
cation is  doing  nothing  more  impor- 
tant than  showing  us  who  creditors 
and  debtors  are  and  where  losses 
would  fall  if  losses  there  were. — but 
the  working-men  of  the  country, 
whose  wages  never  rise  in  proportion 
to  the  rise  of  general  prices  under  an 
inflated  currency,  would  be  the  quick- 
est, the  acutest  and  the  longest  suffer- 
ers.    Remembering    this    as    the    re- 


peated lesson  of  history,  r< 

who  it    was  thai    really   profited   from 
the  inflation  during  and  folio 
( 'ivil  War,  remembering  that  it 

then  that  the  foundan 

that  class  of  fortunes  ■■■  hi 

formers  to-day  hold  chiefly  r 

ble  for  the  present  bane  and  mi-chief. 

we  cannot  do  otherwise  than 

farmers  and  worlringmen  of  the  < 

try  to  look  elsewhere  than   where  so 

man)  of  them  are  now  looking  for  the 

source  of  the  evils   from   which   I 

suffer  and  for  their  melioration. 


But   if   the   free   silver  effort    : 
Rated, — as    it    will     be     overwto 
ingly. — it    remain-   for  the    statesmen 
who  are  opposed   to  it.  alm<  «t 
whom,    Democrats   and    Republicans 
alike,  are  on  record  a-  condemning  the 
System    of    finance    under  which 
with   the   nation^  of   western    Hurope 
are  now  living,  to  show   whether  they 
were    sincere    and    earnest    in      their 
strictures  and   whether  they  are  able 
t"  submit  t<>    a    discontented    people 
some  positive  program  for  the  future. 
It   remains  for    all    |  \  e    men 

who  take  part   in   defeating  :" 
think  themselves  of  the  tariff  hi-- 
of  the  last  ten  years  and  the  watchful- 
ness and  courage  demanded  for  the 
situation  which    will    result.      It    re- 
mains for  the  people   of   New 
land    and    the    East    I 
responsibly  and  searchingly  the  social 
conditions  oi  the  West  and  South — 
and  not  to  cease  to  study  them  when 
the  campaign  ceases,  for  that  will 
greatly  change  the  problem.     And  it 
remains  for  every  one  of  us  to  take 
to  heart   that  the  issue   of  the   cam- 
paign is  chiefly  significant  as  the  s 
and  symptom  of  a  discontent  which 
will  not  be  allayed  until  wealth  every- 
where is  the  true  servant  and  not  the 
enemy  of  the  commonwealth  and  un- 
til an  industrial  equality  is  achieved  in 
the  republic  commensurate  with  that 
political  equality  which  it  is  our  pride 
to  claim  to  enjov. 
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JOHN   ELIOT,  THE  APOSTLE  TO  THE  INDIANS. 

By  James  De  Normandie . 


J 


ohn    Eliot 
was      born 
at        Wid- 
ford-upon- 
Ware  in  Hert- 
ford,  England, 
in     1604. 
There    in 
the  dingy 
and  worn 
records  of  the  village  church  it 
is  written:    "Anno  dm.:    1604. 
John  Elliott,  the  sonne  of  Ben- 
nett Eliot  was  baptized  the  5th 
day  of  August  in  the  yeare  of 
our  Lord  God  1604." 

When  this  long  sought 
and  definite  information  was 
obtained  it  was  determined 
by  the  descendants  of  Eliot 
in  this  country  to  place  a 
window  to  his  memory  in  that 
church.  The  ceremony  of  dedi- 
cating this  memorial  took  place 
on  the  twenty-first  of  May, 
1894,  the  day  being  the  anni- 
versary of  the  apostle's  death. 
It  drew  together  a  much  larger 
company  than  the  little  church 
could  accommodate,  and 
among  those  present  were  the 
Hon.  Thomas  F.  Bayard, 
United  States  ambassador,  and 
Mrs.  Bayard,  also  some  of 
Eliot's  American  descendants. 
After  the  service  of  the  church, 


the  rector  gave  some  account  of  Eliot, 
and  the  archdeacon,  dedicating  the 
window,  gave  a  short  address.  Later 
on  the  rectory  grounds,  Mr.  Bayard 
spoke  in  behalf  of  the  donors  and  read 
a  telegram  received  that  morning  from 
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the  pastor  of  the  First  Church  in  Rox- 
bury,  at  which  John  Eliot  officiated 
for  more  than  half  a  century.  "First 
Church  at  Roxbury,  in  Massachu- 
setts, to  Widford  Church,  greetings. 
We  honor  the  memory  of  our  apostle 
and  try  to  carry  on  his  work."  Mr. 
Bayard  closed  his  address  by  saying: 
"I  am  grateful  that  to-day  1  can  bow 
my  head  in  admiration  and  affection 
to  the  memory  of  John  Eliot,  an  Eng- 
lish apostle,  to  what  is  now  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States."  A  few 
days  afterwards  Air.  Bayard  wrote  to 
me  as  follows: 

"The  occasion  was  one  of  singular 
interest,  as  was  attested  by  the  over- 
crowded church,  and  your  message 
touched  a  responsive  chord  in  the 
hearts  of  all.  The  little  church  and 
adjacent  rectory  are  in  a  quiet  nook 
of  that  charming  rural  scenery  in 
which  England  so  excels,  and  I 
wished  it  had  been  possible,  with  the 
aid  of  a  camera,  to  transfer  an  idea 
of  its  picturesque  beauty  to  the  Rox- 
bury congregation.  The  memorial 
window  is  beautiful,  and  nothing- 
could  be  more  fitting  in  every  way: 


a     pious    duty     has    been     well     per- 
formed." 

It   is  in  the  midst  of  the  coi. 
versies,  animosities  and    persecul 
of  the  English  Reformation  that  the 
story  of  the  singularly  interesting  Life 
of  John  Eliot  begins. 

Soon  after  Eliot's  bapti-m  it  is  sup- 
posed his  father  moved  to  Xazing. 
where  it  has  always  been  stated  the 
apostle  was  born.  Bennett  Elio: 
evidently  a  man  i  if  54 mie  standing  and 
property:  and  in  his  will,  dated 
vember  5.  1621,  just  before  he  died,  he 
makes  provision  for  his  executors  to 
pay  out  of  the  profits  of  his  lands, 
"for  the  space  of  eight  years  from 
his  death,  quarterly,  to  his  son.  John 
Eliot,  the  sum  oi  eight  pounds  a  year 
of  lawful  money  of  England  for  and 
towards  his  maintenance  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge."  Eliot  had 
already  been  entered  as  a  pensioner 
at  Jesus  College  in  that  university,  in 
1619.  and  graduated  in  1623.  A  few 
years  later  he  was  employed  as  usher 
in  a  school  at  Little  Baddow,  near 
Chelmsford  in  Essex,  kept  by  Rev. 
Thomas  Hooker,  afterwards  the  first 
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minister  of  the  church  in  Cambridge, 
and  later  the  founder  of  Connecticut. 
Eliot,  we  may  well  believe,  was 
brought  up  in.  a  family  where,  in  the 
intensity  of  the  religious  struggle  then 
dividing  and  tossing  England,  the 
love  of  doctrine  and  the  spirit  of  devo- 
tion were  very  marked,  for  he  writes 
of  his  home  life,  "that  his  first  years 
were  seasoned  with  the  fear  of  God, 
the  Word,  and  Prayer."  But  when 
he  became  an  inmate  of  the  house  of 
Thomas  Hooker,  whatever  pious  im- 
pulses, whatever  religious  instruc- 
tions, whatever  parental  solicitudes 
had  been  over  him,  were  only  deep- 
ened. "When,"  he  says,  "I  came  to 
this  blessed  family,  I  then  saw  as  never 
before  the  power  of  godliness  in  its 
lovely  vigor  and  efficacy." 


While  Eliot  was  usher  in  the  school 
it  is  probable  that  he  took  orders  in 
the  Church  of  England,  although  we 
yet  find  no  date  nor  positive  authority 
for  asserting  it.  But  just  at  that  time 
Laud,  who  was  bishop  of  London, 
one  of  the  most  bitter  enemies  of  the 
Puritans  and  one  of  the  most  strenu- 
ous advocates  of  imposing  uniform- 
ity in  the  observance  of  the  Church 
ritual  upon  all  the  clergy,  was  making 
it  as  uncomfortable  as  he  could  for 
everyone  who  was  a  Calvinist  in  his 
theology  or  who  deviated  in  the  least 
from  the  ceremonials  of  the  Prayer- 
Book;  and  Eliot,  to  escape  the  perse- 
cution which  was  raging  all  around 
him,  and  to  find  some  liberty  of 
preaching  according  to  simpler  forms, 
made  his  plans  to  come  to  the  New 
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ROGERS  S  STATUE  OF  ELIOT. 


There  is  no  authentic  portrait  of  John  Eliot. 
The  portrait  published  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
Memorial  History  of  Boston  is  of  very  doubtful 
value.  The  history  of  that  portrait  is  l;i\cii  in 
connection  with  it. 


World.  Before  sailing  he 
agreed  with  a  number  of 
friends  or  acquaintances  at 
Nazing,  that  after  he  reached 
here  he  would  be  their  min- 
ister, if  they  so  desired. 

In  November,  1631,  after  a 
voyage  of  ten  weeks,  he  ar- 
rived at  Boston  in  the  ship 
Lyon;  and  as  Wilson,  of  the 
First  Church  of  Boston,  was 
absent,  Eliot  was  engaged  to 
preach  in  his  place.  The 
church  in  Boston  was  de- 
lighted with  the  young 
preacher  and  eager  to  settle 
him  as  teacher  with  the  min- 
ister— as  was  the  custom  of 
the  day;  but  as  Winthrop  says, 
"though  Boston  labored  all 
they  could,  both  with  the  con- 
gregation of  Roxbury,  and 
with  Mr.  Eliot  himself,  alleging 
their    want    of    him    and    the 


covenant  between  them,  ould 

not   be   diverted    from    accepting   the 
call  of    Roxbury."    Eliot    had 
married    the    month    before    he 
settled  in  Roxbtu 

Roxbury,    or     Rocksborougll,    had 
been  settled  in    [650,  and  for  a  time 
the  settlers  went  over  to  Dorcb 
where  a  church  wzt  already  gathi 

until  July.   1632,  when  the  Church  of 
Roxbury   was   established,   with 
Rev.  Thomas  Weld  as  it-  first  min- 
ister   and    pastor.     The    church 
gathered  in  163]  .  but  a  min- 

ister    was     not     settled     until      [< 
Almost     all     writer^     put      Eliot 
the     first     minis-  thig     church. 

Even    the    last     most    careful    and 
scholarly    account    of    his    life    and 
works  by  the  author  of  the  "Mil ' 
raphy  of  the  Algonquin  Languaf 
falls  into  the  same  error.     Weld 
the  first   minister:  and   in    November 
of  the  same  year.  [632,  Eliot  was  or- 
dained as  teacher  of    the  Church    in 
Roxburv.      But   his   ministry  was  so 
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long,  his  work  so  laborious  and  great, 
and  his  life  so  distinguished,  that  it 
has  almost  entirely  overshadowed  the 
ministry  of  Weld,  who  was  no  incon- 
spicuous figure  indeed  in  the  eccle- 
siastical affairs  of  New  England  for 
several  years. 

There  is  a  little  volume  on  the  early 
life  in  New  England,  printed  in  1639, 


which  says  that  "Boston  is  a  town  of 
very  pleasant  situation  two  miles 
north-east  from  Roxborough";  and  of 
Rocksborough  it  says,  "It  is  a  fair 
and  hansome  country  town,  the  in- 
habitants of  it  all  being  very  rich;  it 
is  well  wooded  and  watered,  having  a 
clear  and  fresh  brook  running  through 
the     town.     The     inhabitants     have 
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fair  houses,  store  of  cattle,  impaled 
cornfields,  and  fruitful  gardens." 
The  earliest  residences  were  doubt- 
less along  the  street  which  now  bears 
the  name  of  the  old  town,  and  around 
the  hill  on  which  the  meeting-house 
was  built — the  same  site  still  occupied 
by  all  its  successors  and  now  by  the 
best  specimen  of  the  old  Puritan 
meeting-house  standing  in  New  Eng- 
land; and  there  was  a  regulation  (for 
safety  from   the   Indians)   that   every 


one  must  build  within  half  a  mile  ox 
the  meeting-house  —  and  meeting- 
house everyone  called  it.  for  the  word 
church  was  an  offense  to  the  Puritans. 
Cotton  Mather  said  that  "he  found 
no  just  ground  in  scripture  to  apply 
such  a  trope  as  church  to  a  house  for 
public  assembly." 

Simple  and  rude  it  was.  perhaps 
about  20x30,  and  12  feet  high,  built 
of  logs,  the  interstices  filled  up  with 
clav,    with    a   thatched    roof    and    an 
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earthen    floor.     That    spot    has    wit- 
nessed many  important  events  in  the 
history  of  this  neighborhood.    White- 
field   spoke  to    one   of   his   immense 
gatherings    in    front    of 
the      church.        It     was      «« 
the    camping-ground    of 
our    forces    in    the    days 
of   the    Revolution,    and  *  I 

the  building  before  the 
present  one  was  shat- 
tered by  the  British  can- 
non. Here  Washington 
frequently  came;  and 
General  Thomas  had  his 
headquarters  in  the 
house  of  Mr.  Dillaway, 
long  the  parsonage,  and 
still  in  a  good  state  of 
preservation.  But  most 
important  of  all,  it  was 
the  scene  of  the  faithful 
ministrations  of  Eliot,  as 
to  all  meetings  on  Sun- 


day or  during  the  week  he 
came  for  nearly  sixty  years 
from  his  humble  and  godly 
home,  a  two-story  house,  which 
stood  in  the  rear  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Bank  building. 

In  all  that  ministry,  with  its 
restless    missionary    zeal,    with 
its  busy  labors  of  the  scholar, 
with    its    profound    interest   in 
every    social    matter    touching 
the    welfare    of    a    new    com- 
munity,    there     is     never     any 
charge    of    a    neglect    of    his 
parish     duties.        He    watched 
over    his    flock,    small    indeed, 
but    rapidly    growing,    like    a 
faithful   shepherd.     Every   new 
settler     was     carefully     looked 
after,   and   if   his   morals   were 
questionable,     there     was     no 
peace  for  him  but  through  re- 
pentance   and    reformation    or 
removal.      The   atmosphere    of 
every  house  was   well   known, 
I        and    any    lapsing    brother    or 
-     sister  was  brought  to  the  open 
confessional  or  banished  from 
the   settlement.     No   papal   in- 
quisition was  ever  keener  than 
the  Puritan's  watch  for  heresy  and  for 
sin.      Close    by    the    meeting-house 
stood  the  stocks  and  the  pillory,  so 
that  anv  neglect  of  the  gospel  should 
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soon  witness  the  terror  of  the  law. 
You  may  call  it  grim  and  severe;  but 
if  you  will  read  between  the  lines  of 
these  records  of  the  apostle,  you  see 
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HERE  ATNONANTUM.OCTOBER  25.I646.IN  WABAIiSWICWAM 
NEARTWS  SPOTJOHN  ELIOT  BEGAN  TO  PREACH  THE  COSPELTO 
THE  INDIANS.  HERE  HE  FOONDED  THE  FIRST  CHRISTIAN 
COMMUNITY  OF  INDIANS  WITHIN  THE  ENCUSH  COLONIES. 
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what  a  yearning  and  tender  love, 
what  a  profound  sympathy  breathed 
in  every  act  and  word.  Here  was  a 
man  to  whom  the  unseen  things  of 
the  Spirit  were  actually  more  real 
than  all  that  could  be  handled  or 
touched.  Here  was  a  man  pro- 
foundly in  earnest  for  the  kingdom  of 
God,  and  whose  daily  prayer  and  un- 


ceasing  labor   were    to   mala 
human  being  see  its  beauty,  kno 
truth,  breathe  its  air  and  find  fa 
You  see  at  a  glance  all  through  t 

record-,  there  is  no 
mere  formality 
piety,  only  the  <". 
joyous.  unbroken. 
bubbling  life  of  the 
spirit.  Whenever 
any  marked  event 
happened  he  would 
say.  "Brethren,  let 
us  turn  all  this  into 
prayer."  In  nous  - 
where  he  was  a 
familiar  and  wel- 
come guest  he 
would  say:  '"Come,  let  us  not 
have  a  visit  without  prayer:  let  us 
pray  down  the  blessing  of  Heaven  on 
your  family  before  we  go."  He  was 
not  afraid  to  warn  his  parishioners  oi 
any  appearance  of  worldliness.  Find- 
ing a  merchant  in  his  store  with  only 
books  of  business  on  his  table,  and 
some  books  of  devotion  on  a  shelf,  he 
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said,  "Sir,  here  is  earth  on  the  table, 
and  heaven  on  the  shelf;  pray  don't 
sit  so  much  at  the  table  as  altogether 
to  forget  the  shelf;  let  not  earth  by  any 
means  thrust  heaven  out  of  your 
mind."  Mather  says  he  heard  him 
utter  these  words  from  that  scripture, 
"Our  conversation  is  in  heaven":  "In 
the  morning,  if  we  ask,  'Where  am  I 
to  be  to-day?'  our  souls  must  answer, 


'In  heaven.'  In  the  evening  if  we  ask, 
'Where  have  I  been  to-day?'  our  souls 
may  answer,  'In  heaven.'  If  thou  art 
a  believer,  thou  art  no  stranger  to 
heaven  while  thou  livest;  and  when 
thou  diest,  heaven  will  be  no  stranger 
to  thee;  no,  thou  hast  been  there  a 
thousand  times  before!" 

The  records  of    Eliot    during    his 
long  ministry  reveal  to  us  as  no  other 
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writings  could  the  condition  of  church 
life  in  those  days  of  watchings  and 
labors  and  struggles,  privations  in- 
numerable, humble  homes,  scanty 
fare,  wars  and  rumors  of  wars;  but 
through  them  all  a  boundless  hope, 
a  brotherly  sympathy,  a  growing 
strength  and  prosperity,  the  glory  of 
founding  a  new  nation,  the  illimitable 
future  and  a  deep,  unbroken  faith  in 
the  grace  of  God. 

Here  is  no  attempt  to  hide  tin- 
lapses  from  the  path  of  virtue  or  god 
liness  by  man  or  woman,  and  never 
was  there  a  greater,  truer  courage  of 
repentance  than  when  in  the  old  meet- 
ing-house one  rose  before  the  whole 
congregation,  acknowledged  his  sin. 
asked  forgiveness  and  promised 
amendment. 

A  little  glimpse  of    the    minister's 
own  home  comes  out  in  this  record : 


JESUS  COLLEGE  MEADOWS. 

"Thomas   Hills,   a  very  faithful  and 
prudent  servant  and  a  good  Christian, 


—  he  dyed   in   Mr.   Eliofs  family  and 
left     a     good     savor     behind     him." 
There   was    Mrs    Darker,   whom 
found  not  ^n  well  acquainted  with  her 


II  K>T     COURT,     JESUS     •  <  'I.!. 

own  heart  and  the  ways  and  v. 
of  God's  spirit  in  converting  a  sinner 
unto  God,  yet  full  of  sweet  affection 
and  we  feared  a  little  too  confident, 
we  received  her  not  without  feares  and 
jealousies."  Here  is  the  record  of 
old  Mother  Roote.  "who  lived  not  only 
till  past  use.  but  till  more  tedious  than 
a  child."  Here  appears  their  keen 
watchfulness  over  the  affairs  of  trade: 
"The  wife  of  William  Webb.  She  fol- 
lowed baking,  and  through  her  cove- 
tuous  mind  she  made  light  waight 
after  many  admonitions,  flatly  denying 
that  after  she  had  weighed  her  dough, 
she  never  nimed  off  bits  from  each 
loaf — which  yet  four  witnesses  testi- 
fied to  be  a  comon,  if  not  a  practis: 
for  all  which  grosse  sins  she  was 
excommunicated.        But     afterwards 
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she  was  reconciled  to  the  church,  and 
lived  Christianly  and  dyed  comforta- 
bly." 

Eliot's  feeling  against  heresy  comes 
out  in  such  notes  as  these:  "Phillip 
Sherman  .  .  .  was  of  a  melancholy 
temp,  he  lived  honestly  and  comfort- 
ably among  us  severall  years.  Upon 
a  just  calling  went  for  England  and 
returned  againe  wh  a  blessing;  But 
after  his  fathr  in  Law  John  Porter 
was  so  caryed  away  wh  these  opinions 
-of  familisme  and  siszme  he  followed 


them  and  removed  h  them  to  the  Hand, 
he  behaved  himself  sinfully  in  these 
matters  (as  may  appear  in  the  story) 
and  was  cast  out  of  the  church." 
"Mris  Mary  Dumer  .  .  .  she  was  a 
godly  woman  but  by  the  seduction  of 
some  of  her  acquaintances  she  led 
away  into  the  new  opinions  of  Mris 
Hutchinson's  time.  .  .  .  Mr.  Clark 
(one  of  the  same  opinions)  unskillfully 
gave  her  a  vomit  .  .  .  yt  she  dyed  in 
a  most  uncomfortable  maner;  But  we 
believe  God  tooke  her  away  in  mercy, 
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from  worse  evil, 


she    was   falling 


unto  &  we  doubt  not  but  she  is 
gone  to  heaven." 

The  church  took  notice  of  every 
act  against  the  peace  and  welfare  of 
society.  "John  Mathews  he  was  con- 
victed of  notorious  drunkennes  and 
cast  out  of  ye  church.  .  .  .  But  after- 
wd  restored  agn  upon  his  repentance." 
"The  wife  of  Martin  Stebbins.  She 
was  so  vyolent  in  her  passion,  y*  she 
offered  vyolence  to  her  husband,  w1, 
being  divulged,  was  of  such  infamy.  yT 
she  was  cast  out  of  °  church  but  soone 
after  she  humbled  her  selfe  &  was 
received  in  againe." 

The  Christian  virtues  were  not 
overlooked.  "Bro.  Griggs  who  lay 
in  a  long  affliction  of  sicknesse,  and 
shined  like  o-old  in  it.  greatly  glorify- 
ing  God  and  magnifying  his  grace  in 
Christ."  "Ezbon  an  Indian,  hope- 
fully godly,  haveing  lived  10  yeare 
among  the  English,  could  read,  de- 
sired to  serve  God  &c  dyed.-" 

Towards  the  close  of  his  life  and 
records  his  fears  for  the  Indians  find 


expression  in  this 
record: 
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N  e  w       England 
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finding   the- 
cidents  ol  immorality  and  dishon 
it  has  pleased  some  modern  I 
to  make  large  discounts  in  r 
the  piety  of  the  first  settler-.      But  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  every  off 
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was  known; 
every  new- 
comer was 
watched,  his 
daily  life  was 
open  to  the 
settl  ement, 
the  minister 
knew  the 

secrets  of  his 
being,  his 
living  and 
his  dying, — 
and  every 
offense  had 
to  be  pub- 
1  i  c  1  y  con- 
fessed. What 
would  the 
record  of 
our  churches 
be  to-day,   if 

every  intemperance  or  fraud  or  false- 
hood were  brought  to  the  public  ear? 
Eliot  was  always  deeply  concerned 
about  the  young  people;  and  in  1674 
we  find  this  note:  "6  day  of  10  month. 
This  day  we  restored  our  primitive 
practice  [showing  that  it  had  been  his 
earlier  custom]  for  the  training  up 
our  youth;  first,  our  male  youth,  in 
fitting  season,  stay  every  Sabbath 
after  the  evening  exercise  in  the  Pub- 
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lie  meeting  house,  where  the  elders 
will  examine  theire  remembrance 
that  day,  and  any  fit  poynt  of  cate- 
chise. Secondly  that  our  female 
youth  should  meet  in  one  place  where 
the  Elders  may  examine  them  of 
theire  remembrance  yesterday,  and 
about  catechise,  or  what  else  may  be 
convenient."  This  was  purely  the 
idea  of  a  Sunday  school,  —  and  may 
be  regarded  as  the  first  in  the  country.. 
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His  interest  for  the  young  appear- 
in  everything.  "The  care  of  the 
lambs,"  he  said,  "is  one 
third  part  of  the  charge  over 
the  worke  of  God."  When 
he  went  out  among  the  In- 
dians, he  filled  his  great 
pockets  with  cakes,  apples 
and  goodies  for  the 
papooses. 

His  Sunday  school  was 
only  one  part  of  his  great 
interest  in  the  training  of 
the  young.  Himself  a 
scholar  of  no  mean  attain- 
ments, he  believed  in  edu- 
cation, and  he  was  earnest 
and  restless  to  offer  the  best 
opportunities  to  those 
young  persons  who  in  the 
daily  calls  and  tremendous 
activities  of  a  new  settle- 
ment were  apt  to  be  turned 
away  from  every  literary 
pursuit.  The  Reformation 
brought  with  it  a  great 
awakening:    of    the    human 


mind,    and    the    revival    of    lean 
meant  chiefly  a  revival  of  the 
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the  classics.  The  study  of  language 
must  always  be  one  of  the  greatest 
instruments  of  power  over  man.  It 
was  about  this  time  that  Eton  and 
Harrow  and  Rugby,  three  famous 
grammar  schools  of  England,  were 
founded.  They  were  called  grammar 
schools  because  grammar  was  the  key 
of  language.  It  was  in  keeping  with 
this  idea  of  the  revival  of  learning 
which  was  so  stirring  all  Europe,  that 
Eliot  established  our  Roxbury  Latin 
school,  to-day  unique  and  distin- 
guished in  its  course  of  study  and 
the  work  it  is  do- 
ing. It  was  called, 
like  its  English  pro- 
totype, 'The  gram- 
mar school  in  the 
easterly  part  of 
Rockesbor  o  u  g  h," 
and  last  June  it 
had  its  two  hun- 
dred and  fiftieth  an- 
niversary.* Har- 
vard College  had 
just  been  founded 
when  this  fitting 
school  for  it  was 
opened.  One  day 
when  all  the  neigh- 
boring churches 
were  gathered  in 
Boston  to  consider 
'"how  the  miscar- 
riages which  were  among  us  might 
be  prevented,"  Eliot  exclaimed 
with  great  fervor:  "Lord,  for  schools 
everywhere  among  us!  That  our 
schools  may  flourish!  That  every 
member  of  this  assembly  may  go 
home,  and  procure  a  good  school  to 
be  encouraged  in  the  town  where  he 
lives!  That  before  we  die,  we  may 
be  so  happy  as  to  see  a  good  school 
encouraged  in  every  plantation  of  the 
country."  And  Cotton  Mather  adds: 
"God  so  blessed  his  endeavors,  that 
Roxbury  could  not  live  quietly  with- 
out a  free  school  in  the  town — and  the 


*See  article  on  "The  Roxbury  Latin  School"  by  the 
present  writer,  in  the  New  England  Magazine  for  June, 
1895.  Among  the  illustrations  in  that  article  is  a  facsimile 
of  the  covenant  with  the  first  schoolmaster,  signed  by  John 
Eliot  and  others. 
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issue  of  it  has  been  one  thing,  which 
has  made  me  almost  put  the  title  of 
schola  illustis  upon  that  little  nursery; 
that  is,  that  Roxbury  has  afforded 
more  scholars,  first  for  the  college  and 
then  for  the  public,  than  any  town  of 
its  bigness,  or,  if  I  mistake  not,  of 
twice  its  bigness  in  all  New  England." 
Little  did  the  apostle  imagine  into 
what  fair  and  useful  proportions  his 
school  would  grow  in  two  centuries 
and  a  half. 

Eliot's  literary  work,  without  enter- 
ing into  any  criticism  of  its  scholarly 
value  at  the  present 
day,  was  enough  to 
have  occupied  one 
busy  life.  In  1639 
he  with  Weld  and 
Richard  Mather, 
who  was  over  the 
Dorchester  church, 
prepared  a  new  ver- 
sion of  the  Psalms 
of  David  in  Eng- 
lish metre;  and  this 
was  the  first  book 
printed  in  the  Eng- 
lish American  col- 
onies.  Itwas 
widely  used  and 
known  as  the  "Bay 
Psalm  Book."  It 
evidently  was  not 
regarded  as  of  very 
great  poetical  merit;  and  Shepard  of 
the  Cambridge  church  wrote  some 
lines  about  it: 

"  You  RoxbVy  poets  keep  dear  of  the  crime 
Of  missing  to  give  us  very  good  rime. 
And  you  of  Dorchester  your  verses  lengthen 
But  with  the  text's  own  words  you  will  them 
strengthen.1' 

The  versifiers  seem  to  think  they  had 
an  impossible  task,  or  had  done  it 
poorly,  for  they  say  in  the  preface,  as 
if  appealing  to  the  mercy  of  their  read- 
ers, "that  if  the  verses  are  not  alwayes 
so  smooth  and  elegant  as  some  may 
desire  or  expect,  let  them  consider 
that  God's  altar  needs  not  our  pollish- 
ings.  We  have  attemted  conscience 
rather  than  elegance,  fidelity  rather 
than     poetry."     How     congregations 
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Sunday  after  Sunday  in  all  the  New 
England  churches  sang-  such  verses, 
or  singing  them  could  enter  into  the 
beauty  or  peaceful  trust  of  the  Psalms 
can  be  accounted  for  only  on  the 
ground  that  their  hearts  were  already 
attuned  to  devotion. 

Such  a  disturbed  condition  of 
religious  affairs  as  we  have  seen  ruled 
at  this  time  in  England  made  every 
minister  something  of  a  partisan  and  a 
theologian.  Our  settlements  here 
had  hardly  begun  when  divisions  en- 
tered into  the  churches,  and  sectarian 
animosities  and  councils  for  the  trial 
of  the  heretics  began.  Some  of  these 
questions  were  brought  from  Eng- 
land, and  some  were  incident  to  the 
new  conditions.  In  the  very  earliest 
records  of  the  Roxbury  church  we 
hear  about  familisme,  and  siszme,  and 
the  new  opinions  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson. 
Tender  and  humane  as  Eliot  was,  and 
ready  to  forgive,  he  was  not  inclined 
to  abandon  the  doctrines  of  the 
church  he  had  espoused  in  a  most 
disturbed  era;  and  if  not  as  ready 
to  persecute  as  Weld  and  some 
others,  he  was  not  disposed  to  think 
lightly  of  what  he  regarded  as  heresy. 

Anne  Hutchinson  came  over  in 
1636;  and  the  story  of  the  fierce  con- 
troversy which  she  occasioned  is  well 
known.  The  colony  was  divided  into 
two  hostile  camps.  The  Boston 
church  was  quite  on  her  side — 
Cotton,  the  minister,  Underhill,  a 
prominent  man,  and  the  young  and 


enthusia  ,r.  Harry 

Vane,  also  .Mr.  Wheel- 
wright who  was  the  min- 
ister of  '"Idie  Mount,"  as 
Quincy  was  (ailed:  but 
generally  the  churches 
~id<-  of  Boston 

ainst  her.     Weld 
ter  agai'  and  like 

typical    relij 

who  confounds  false  doc- 
trines and  immoral  living 
wrote  a  tract  .about  "The 
Rise,  R<  iL.rn  and  Ruin  of 
Antinomians,  i  and 

Libertines     that     infest     the 
churches     of     .v.  A 

Council     was     called     at     Cambn  . 
and    Idiot    too   bore    witness 
her,    while    the    mini  Ipswich, 

Ward,     said,    "I     will     petition    to 

be  chosen   the   universal   idiot   of  the 
world,  if  all  the  wits  under  the  fa 
ens  can  lay  their  heads  together  and 
find  an  assertion  Uiat 

men  ought  to  have  liberty  of  their  con- 
science, and  that  it  is  persecution  to 
deny  them  of  it."  Mrs.  Hutchinson 
was  banished  —  but  spent  the  ensuing 
winter  in  Roxbury:  and  although 
Weld  in  his  wrath  may  have  shunned 
her,  it  seems  in  accord  with  the 
nature  of  Eliot  to  have  had  many  a 
pleading  conversation  with  her,  to 
win  her  back. 

As  we  look  at  it  to-day,  there  seems 
nothing  very  heinous  in  Anne  Hutch- 
inson's heresy:  and  she  was  a  bril- 
liant, spiritually-minded  woman.  But 
the  age  of  religious  toleration  had 
not  begun.  Only  a  noble  soul  here 
and  there  had  arrived  at  any  such 
breadth  or  height.  It  is  something 
of  which  our  age  alone  has  arrived 
at  some  faint  perceptions. 

At  the  present  day  Eliot's  fame 
rests  chiefly  upon  his  work  among 
the  Indians.  The  Indian  problem 
has  been  a  great  problem  to  this  land 
for  now  over  two  centuries,  and 
grievously  have  we  answered  for  the 
way  we  have  met  it.  Just  as  the  race 
has  almost  perished,  the  awakened 
heart  of  the  nation  begins  to  see  what 
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might  have  been  done.  It  is  true 
that  some  of  the  early  charters  men- 
tion one  of  the  objects  of  settlement 
to  be  the  conversion  of  the  savages; 
it  is  true  that  some  were  from  the 
beginning  filled  with  a  desire  to  treat 
them  friendly  and  humanely,  to  deal 
with  them  justly.  Still  the  great  fact 
remains  plain,  that  by  far  the  larger 
part  of  the  settlers  in  all  the  colonies 
never  had  any  confidence  that  the  In- 
dians could  be  civilized  or  morally 
regenerated;  believed  that  all  efforts 
for  their  conversion  or  elevation  were 
vain;  that  they  were  treacherous  and 
dangerous,  and  that  the  best  thing  was 
to  exterminate  them.  It  is  probably 
true  that  a  large  part  of  the  American 
people,  and  especially  the  large  part 
of  all  those  who  have  had  contact 
with  them,  still  feel  so  towards  that 
small  remnant  of  the  race  lingering 
along  the  fringe  of  our  Western  civil- 
ization. The  Puritans  generally  re- 
garded them  as  the  children  of  the 
devil.  Yet  with  all  the  recorded  in- 
stances of  the  Indians'  cruelty  and 
wrath,  as  justifiable  as  in  any  who 
would  defend  their  native  land  when 
they  saw  it  slipping  from  their  grasp, 
I  find  here  and  there  all  through  our 
early  records  the  most  touching  in- 
stances of  hospitality,  generosity,  and 
the  tenderest  sympathy  towards  the 
settlers  when  in  trouble,  when  lost  in 
the  pathless  wilderness  or  beset  by 
dangers. 

Eliot  had  hardly  begun  his  work 
in  the  church  at  Rocksborough,  and 
mingled  with  the  red  men  whom  he 
saw  every  day  in  the  village  streets 
or  skulking  behind  the  trees  as  he 
walked  along  the  paths,  when  the 
thought  came  to  him  that  these  were, 
as  well  as  the  English,  children  of 
God,  and  to  them  also  the  gospel 
should  be  made  known.  He  believed, 
and  it  was  not  an  uncommon  opinion 
in  his  day,  that  these  Indians  were  the 
lost  tribes  of  Israel ;  that  in  process  of 
time  they  made  their  way  after  the 
captivity  from  the  extreme  parts  of 
the  continent  of  Asia  into  America. 
He  also  believed  that  in  their  lan- 


guage he  would  find  some  traces  of  the 
Hebrew,  which  Eliot  firmly  believed 
was  the  language  of  heaven,  in  which 
by  God's  own  voice  the  Old  Testa- 
ment had  been  given  to  man,  and 
which  would  be  forever  the  language 
of  all  the  redeemed.  These  were  the 
great  theological  reasons,  besides  his 
broad  love  for  humanity,  which  led 
Eliot  to  be  a  missionary  among  the 
Indians.  He  was  a  good  Hebrew 
scholar;  but  as  he  went  on,  we  do  not 
find  that  this  helped  him  to  under- 
stand the  Indian  language.  He  saw 
that  the  first  thing  to  do  was  to  learn 
that  language.  This  he  began  in 
earnest  about  the  year  1643.  He 
found  as  he  says  "a  pregnant  witted 
young  man,  who  had  been  servant  in 
an  English  house,  who  pretty  well 
understood  our  language,  better  than 
he  could  speak  it,  and  well  under- 
stood his  own  language,  and  hath  a 
clear  pronunciation.  Him  I  made 
my  interpreter.  .  .  .  And  thus  I  came 
at  it.  We  must  not  sit  still  and 
look  for  miracles:  up  and  be  doing, 
and  the  Lord  will  be  with  thee. 
Prayer  and  Pains  through  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ,  will  do  any  thing." 
Then  began  a  story  of  missionary  zeal 
and  labor,  unique  in  the  history  of 
religion,  full  of  interest,  even  to  any 
one  who  thinks  the  apostle's  gifts 
might  have  been  exerted  in  a  nobler 
service. 

In  1 646  Eliot  began  to  preach  to  the 
Indians  in  their  own  tongue.  At  first 
he  had  a  service  beginning  with  a 
prayer  which  was  in  English,  "being 
not  so  farre  acquainted  with  the  In- 
dian language  as  to  express  our  hearts 
herein,  before  God  or  them."  Then 
he  preached  to  them  in  Indian,  and 
after  he  had  finished  asked  them  if 
they  understood  all  that  was  already 
spoken,  and  whether  all  of  them  in 
the  wigwam  did  understand,  or  only 
some  few;  and  they  answered  to  this 
question  with  a  multitude  of  voices, 
that  they  all  of  them  did  understand 
all  that  which  was  then  spoken  to 
them.  One  asked — how  he  might 
come  to  know  Jesus  Christ.    Another 
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—  whether  Englishmen  were  ever  so 
ignorant  of  jesus  Christ  as  them- 
selves? Another — whether  Jesus 
Christ  could  understand  prayers  in  the 
Indian  language?  Another — how 
could  there  be  an  image  of  God,  since 
it  was  forbidden  in  the  second  com- 
mandment? Another — whether  if 
the  father  be  naughty  and  the  child 
good,  God  will  be  offended  with  that 
child,  because  in  the  second  com- 
mandment it  is  said  he  visits  the  in- 
iquities of  the  fathers  upon  the-  chil 
dren? 

On  the  28th  of  October,  1646,  a 
large  number  assembled  in  the  wig- 
wam of  a  Chief  Waban  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Charles  River  near  Water- 
town,  now  in  the  town  of  Newton. 
then  called  Nonantum  (which  mean- 
rejoicing) — where  was  the  first  In- 
dian mission  established  in  New  Eng- 
land. The  sermon  was  an  hour  and 
a  quarter  long.  Eliot's  text  was 
Ezekiel  xxxvii,  9,  10.  "Son  of  man. 
say  to  the  wind,  Thus  saith  the  Lord 
God,"  etc.  Wind  was  the  Indian 
name  of  Waban,  the  great  chief  — 
and  it  seemed  to  his  hearers  as  if  Eliot 
were  giving  out  of  the  Bible  a  direct 
call  of  the  Lord  to  Waban;  but  Kliot 
declared  that  when  he  selected  the 
text  he  never  thought  of  it. 

In  1647  Eliot  writes:  "They  have 
begun  to  build  a  stone  wall,  and  want 
tools  faster  than  I  can  furnish  them. 
and  the  women  spin  pretty  well."  In 
the  summer  of  1650,  Natick  (a  place 
of  hills)  was  chosen  as  a  fit  place  for 
a  town  where  the  praying  Indians 
could  all  be  gathered  into  a  town  of 
their  own.  Eliot  writes  of  the  new 
enterprise:  "We  are  in  great  want  of 
tooles  and  many  necessaries,  and  when 
we  cannot  goe  we  must  be  content 
to  creep." 

Eliot's  heart  was  full  of  joy.  He 
had  found  the  better  side  of  the  In- 
dian character;  they  venerated  him  as 
a  great  benefactor  and  father;  he  in 
vision  saw  the  whole  race  coming  in- 
to the  Christian  fold.  His  zeal  and 
labor  knew  no  rest.  By  day  reach- 
ing them  wherever  he  could  by  walk- 


ing or  riding,  on  Sunda; 
he  could   venture  to  lea 

church,     and     on     longer     journeys 

whenever    he    could     take    ti. 

down  as  far  as  t;  up  through 

<  on'ord.  ai  Ear  a*  tl  1 
1  [ampshire,  wherever  he  could  convey 
the  gospel  to  a  gathering  of  Indians 
in    their    wig  or   under   some 

broad  branching  tree,  there  ti. 
tie   was   to    be    found.      He   gave    his 
strength  and  his  money  to  the  cause 
and  faced  danger  and  death  with  the 
spirit    of    the    early    martyr^.      Often 
shelterless,   wet   t«»  the   ^kin   all 
long,  halting  to  rest  at   night,   wring- 
ing the  water  from  his  stockii 
with  no  fire,  he  -  all  with 

joy:  "God  stepped  in  and  helped  — 
for  I   considered  that  word  of  G 
'Endure   hardness  as  a  good   so' 
of  Christ.**'    And  then  w  :  ay's 

work  was  done,  long  into  the  hours 
of  the  night,  by  his  tallow  candle, 
with  an  endurance  and  enthusi 
never  surpassed,  translating  the  Scrip- 
tures and  works  of  piety  for  his  In- 
dian   converts. 

First   came    a    littl<  ism    in 

1654;  then  the  book  of  Genesis  in 
1055:  also  in  the  same  year  the  I 
pel  of  Matthew:  a  few  of  the  Psalms 
in  1658;  the  whole  of  the  New  T 
ment  in  1661 ;  and  the  whole  I'.ible 
in  1063;  and  then  other  books  of  de- 
votion—  tlie  last  of  his  translations 
being  Shephard's  "Sincere  O  nvert" 
in  1689. 

One  -is  appalled,  humiliated,  as  he 
thinks  of  the  remarkable  labors  of  this 
wonderful  man.  Baxter,  writing  to 
him  not  long  before  his  death,  - 
"The  industry  of  Jesuits  and  friars, 
and  their  successes  in  Congo,  Japan 
and  China,   shame  us  all   save  ; 

The  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century  witnessed  in  all  the  region 
about  our  northern  lakes  a  wonderful 
display  of  the  Jesuit  missionary's  zeal, 
his  readiness  for  toil,  hardships  and 
death.  Self  was  forgotten  in  utter  de- 
votion to  his  order;  he  was  ready  for 
any  sacrifice,  even  to  martyrdom. 
Allouez.  Dablon  and  Marquette  were 
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but  a  few  of  those  missionaries  who 
at  the  same  time  with  Eliot  were 
making  unsurpassed  missionary  jour- 
neys and  efforts  to  bring  the  Indians 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  Christian  faith. 

Among  the  Jesuit  missionaries  of 
the  Northwest,  perhaps  no  one  was 
more  active  than  Father  Gabriel 
Druillettes.  On  one  of  his  expedi- 
tions he  came  from  Quebec  to  Rogs- 
bray  as  he  called  Rocksborough, 
where  he  was  received  by  Governor 
Dudley,  and  made  a  visit  to  Eliot  the 
year  after  he  had  established  his  mis- 
sion at  Natick. 

In  "The  Puritan  Age  and  Rule  in 
the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay," 
Dr.  George  E.  Ellis  writes:  "And 
now  we  have  to  present  to  ourselves 
a  -notable  scene.  The  priest,  a  Jesuit 
on  an  embassy,  named  Le  R.  Pere 
Gabriel  Dremillette  de  la  Compagnie 
de  Jesu  writes:  'On  my  way  I  arrived 
at  Rogsbray  where  the  minister 
named  Eliot  who  was  instructing 
some  savages,  received  me  to  lodge 
with  him  as  the  night  had  overtaken 
me.  He  treated  me  with  respect  and 
affection,  and  prayed  me  to  pass  the 
winter  with  him/  Here  is  a  scene 
which  might  well  engage  the  pencil 
of  an  artist  whose  sympathies  re- 
sponded to  the  subject.  Two  men, 
then  in  the  vigor  of  life,  who  were 
yet  to  pass  their  fourscore  years  in 
their  loved  but  poorly  rewarded 
labor  for  the  savages,  separated  as 
the  poles  in  their  religious  convic- 
tions, principles  and  methods,  trained 
in  antipathies,  and  zealous  hostility 
to  each  other,  are  seen  in  simple,  lov- 
ing converse  as  kind  host  and  respon- 
sive stranger  guest.  The  humble 
sitting  and  working  room  of  the 
Apostle  Eliot  in  his  modest  cottage 
has  the  essentials  of  comfort,  and 
there  is  a  guest-chamber.  Around  the 
hearthstone  are  two  or  three  Indian 
children,  whom  Eliot  had  near  him 
as  pupils,  while  he  himself  was  a 
learner  from  some  docile  elders  of  the 
race,  whose  barbarous  tongue  he  was 
seeking  to  acquire  through  grunts 
and  gutturals,  that  he  might  set  forth 


in  it  the  whole  oracles  of  God.  His 
hopeful  experiment  in  the  Indian  vil- 
lage at  Natick  had  recently  been  put 
on  trial.  The  priest  was,  after  his 
own  different  fashion,  spending  him- 
self in  his  own  work.  The  aims  of 
both  were  the  same;  their  methods 
widely  unlike." 

One  can  scarcely  imagine  the  dif- 
ficulties which  beset  Eliot  in  the  work 
of  translation  into  the  Indian  lan- 
guage. The  story  runs  that  when 
he  came  to  translate  the  verse  in 
Judges  v.  28:  "The  mother  of  Sisera 
looked  out  at  the  window,  and 
cried  through  the  lattice,"  he  could 
find  no  word  for  lattice.  He  asked 
one  after  another  and  then  described 
it  as  framework,  netting,  wicker. 
At  last  they  gave  him  a  long,  unpro- 
nounceable word;  some  years  later 
when  he  understood  their  dialect  bet- 
ter, he  laughed  outright  to  find  he 
had  translated  it:  "The  mother  of 
Sisera  looked  out  at  the  window,  and 
cried  through  the  eel-pot." 

But  an  end  must  come  even  to 
labors  such  as  Eliot's.  All  through 
life  he  had  been  an  example  of  the 
greatest  temperance  and  charity.  He 
lived  most  frugally.  His  charity  was 
boundless  so  that  Cotton  Mather  says: 
"He  that  will  write  of  Eliot  must 
write  of  his  charity,  or  say  nothing.  .  .  . 
He  did  not  put  off  his  charity  to  be 
put  in  his  last  will  as  many  who  there- 
in show  that  their  charity  is  against 
their  will;  but  he  was  his  own  admin- 
istrator. He  made  his  own  hands 
his  executors,  and  his  own  eyes  his 
overseers." 

His  wife  died  in  1687;  and  in  the 
church  book  is  this  record:  "In  ys 
yeare  my  ancient  dearly  beloved  wife 
dyed,  I  was  sick  to  death,  but  the 
Lord  was  pleased  to  delay  me,  and 
keep  in  my  service,  which  was  but 
pure  and  weak."  Mather  says:  "Be- 
fore a  vast  confluence  of  the  good 
people  which  were  come  to  her  fu- 
neral, I  heard  her  aged  husband  who 
rarely  wept  say  with  tears  over  the 
coffin:  'Here  lies  my  dear,  faithful, 
pious,     prudent,     prayerful    wife.     I 
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shall  go  to  her,  and  she  not  return  to 
me.'" 

Still  with  difficulty  but  with  zeal  and 
love  he  made  his  way  up  to  the  old 
meeting  house;  and  once  with  feeble- 
ness and  weariness  leaning  upon  the 
arm  of  his  deacon  he  said:  "This  is 
very  like  the  way  to  heaven — 'tis  up 
hill.  The  Lord  by  his  grace  fetch  us 
up."  And  spying  a  bush  near  by  he 
added:  "And  truly  there  are  thorns- 
and  briars  in  the  way  too." 

In  his  later  years,  a  sense  of  dis- 
couragement came  over  him  very 
often  as  to  the  work  among  the  In- 
dians. He  found  the  eviis  of  civiliza- 
tion seemed  to  more  than  balance  the 
grace  of  the  gospel ;  and  as  more  and 
more  their  bounds  were  encroached 
upon  and  limited,  their  anger  and 
cruelty  increased.  The  war  with 
Philip  seemed  to  arouse  a  determina- 
tion that  nothing  but  extermination 
would  do.  That  haughty  and  power- 
ful sachem  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  Christianity.  When  Eliot  of- 
fered to  come  and  preach  to  him,  he 
took  hold  of  a  button  on  his  coat  and 
said  that  he  "cared  for  his  gospel  just 
as  much  as  he  cared  for  that  button." 

There  are  not  many  incidents  in 
history  more  pathetic  than  when  by  an 
order  of  the  General  Court  the  In- 
dians at  Natick  were  removed  to 
Deer  Island,  and  Eliot  met  them 
to  see  them  depart  quietly  and  early 
on  their  journey.  Writes  one  of  his 
biographers:  "That  settlement  toward 
which  the  heart  of  the  good  apostle 
had  yearned  alike  through  seasons  of 
discouragement  and  hope,  the  foun- 
dations of  which  were  laid  by  his  own 
hands,  and  hallowed  by  his  own  pray- 
ers; where  the  tree  of  life,  as  he  be- 
lieved, was  firmly  rooted  in  the  wil- 
derness ;  where,  by  the  patient  labor  of 
years,  he  had  made  the  word  of  God 
understood,  and  had  reared  civil  and 
social  institutions;  that  settlement 
which,  probably  next  to  his  own 
home,  he  loved  better  than  anything 
else  on  earth, — is  suddenly  broken 
up,  and  its  inhabitants  are  hurried 
awav  from  their  fields  and  homes,  into 


what  is  little  better  than  an  imprison- 
ment. At  the  hour  of  their  departure, 
the  venerable  man,  on  whose  head 
more  than  seventy  winters  had  shed 
their  frosts,  stands  with  them  ...  to 
teach  them  the  lesson,  not  of  resent- 
ment against  man,  but  of  submission 
to  God." 

As  the  end  drew  near  a  friend  asked 
him  how  he  was,  and  he  said:  "Alas! 
1  have  lost  everything;  my  under- 
standing leaves  me:  my  memory  fails 
me;  but  1  thank  God, my  charity  holds 
out  still ;  I  find  that  rather  grows  than 
fails." 

On  the  21  st  of  May,  1690,  in  the 
eighty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  he  calmly 
fell  asleep.  No  missionary  who  ■ 
labored  for  the  gospel  had  a  nobler 
zeal;  no  martyr  who  ever  faced  the 
flames  had  a  more  heroic  spirit;  no 
saint  in  the  long  written  or  unwritten 
canon  had  a  samtlier  soul.  His  mis- 
sionary spirit  and  earnestness  were  as 
wise  as  St.  Paul's:  his  charity  and 
sympathy  as  sweet  as  St.  Francis  d*As- 
sisi's;  and  as  the  years  go  on  his  be- 
comes one  of  the  most  commanding 
figures  among  all  the  English  Puri- 
tans who  entered  into  the  early  life  of 
America. 

When  Dean  Stanley  came  to  this 
country,  and  was  asked  what  places 
would  be  of  most  interest  to  him,  he 
said:  "I  want  to  see  the  place  where 
the  Pilgrims  landed,  and  where  the 
Apostle  Eliot  preached." 

We  sometimes  think  we  must  look 
to  the  far-off  ages  for  our  real  saints. 
The  life  ofEliot  proves  to  us  they  are 
as  possible  now;  and  when  at  Xewton 
or  Ponkapog  or  Natick  or  the  school 
house  at  Jamaica  Plain  or  the  old 
grammar  school  on  Kearsarge  Ave- 
nue, or  the  old  church  at  Eliot  Square 
in  Roxbury,  we  mark  the  scenes  of  his 
labors,  or  by  the  old  burying  ground 
at  the  corner  of  Eustis  and  Washing- 
ton Streets  in  Boston  we  stand  by  his 
grave,  let  us  take  to  heart  the  great 
lesson  of  the  ages,  and  know  that  the 
call  to  saintship  has  not  ceased,  and 
its  possibilities  have  not  died  out. 


A    LITTLE   LEAVEN 

By  Annie  E.  P.  Searing. 


HE  was  a  small  man  when  at  the 
high  tide  of  life,  but  death,  tak- 
ing him  in  the  beginning  of  old 
age,  made  him  seem  tiny  and, 
smoothing  out  the  crow's  feet  and 
putting  here  and  there  the  mysterious 
touch  of  youth,  that  atoning  grace 
the  dread  visitant  sometimes  grants, 
laid  him  in  his  coffin  with  a  wrapping 
of  resurrected  boyhood  about  his 
person.  His  gray  hair  curled  over 
his  ears,  much  as  it  had  in  its  tow 
colored  days,  while  the  fresh  color 
and  the  pervasive  sweetness  of  his 
smile  assisted  the  illusion.  Old  and 
young  filed  through  the  room  where 
he  lay,  leaned  over,  and  looked  and 
marvelled  at  the  transformation. 
Sometimes  a  tear  dropped  on  his 
folded  hands  or  made  a  spot  on  the 
immaculate  broadcloth  of  his  coat. 
The  air  was  heavy  with  sorrow,  and 
yet  there  was  no  father  nor  mother, 
wife  nor  child,  no  person  with  any  tie 
of  blood  to  mourn  his  loss.  There 
was  a  hush  within  the  house,  crowded 
to  its  utmost  capacity,  and  through 
the  long  veranda,  where  men  stood 
closely,  and  out  on  the  grass  plot  of 
the  front  yard,,  where  an  old  dog  lay 
in  dejected  isolation,  only  moving  to 
paw  a  fly  off  his  ear  now  and  then. 
A  bee  flew  booming  in  and  whizzed 
against  a  drawn  down  window  shade, 
and  the  distant  sound  of  mowing 
came  from  across  the  lowlands  to 
emphasize  the  suspension  of  all  activ- 
ity here.  A  few  blocks  away  the  flag 
drifted  at  half  mast  on  Academy 
Green;  for  the  name  on  the  coffin 
plate  was  that  of  the  principal  who 
for  thirty  years  had  shaped  the  char- 
acter and  destiny  of  the  town's  lead- 
ing citizens.  "David  Ostrander, 
aged  sixty  years,"  the  silver  words 
said;  but  the  boys  had  always  called 
him  "Little  David"  behind  his  back. 


To  the  community  at  large  he  had 
long  been  simply  the  Professor,  a 
title  synonymous  with  help  and  sus- 
taining force  and  pervasive  kindness. 
Old,  gnarled  and  work-twisted, 
Mrs.  Sickles,  the  washerwoman,  in 
the  dark  corner  behind  the  melodeon 
sat  and  pushed  down  the  fingers  of 
her  cotton  gloves  and  counted  back- 
ward the  times  those  stiff  folded 
hands  in  the  coffin  had  helped  her 
over  hard  places  in  life.  It  was  a 
heterogeneous  company  which  sat 
ranged  along  the  wall  and  crowded 
closely  on  camp  chairs,  intense 
and  silent  spectators  of  this  last 
scene  in  the  drama  of  a  life  lived  out. 
Each  was  passing  in  mental  review 
his  own  association  with  the  past  of 
the  dead.  A  tall  pale  woman  with  a 
face  like  a  statue  of  accusing  justice 
was  reviewing  an  episode  of  her  own, 
when  the  Professor  had  by  wise  coun- 
sel helped  her  to  conceal  a  domestic 
disaster  which  publicity  would  have 
converted  into  a  tragedy.  More  than 
one  black-coated  figure  crowded  into 
the  hall,  blew  his  nose  with  masculine 
stoicism,  recalling  the  aid  which  had 
made  his  own  future  of  past  uncer- 
tainty and  struggle  into  a  prosperous 
present  of  professional  success.  It 
had  long  been  the  proud  boast  of 
Wiltwyck  that  no  boy  or  girl  with 
courage  or  brains  need  go  without  a 
higher  education.  There  was  always 
the  Professor  as  the  deus  ex  machina. 
His  theory  was  that  there  were 
deposits  of  power  in  the  form  of 
money  in  every  community  sufficient 
to  turn  out  the  most  finished  prod- 
ucts of  educated  citizenship,  and  that 
a  needed  work  was  the  direction  of 
that  force  toward  the  proper  material, 
always  at  hand  in  the  public  schools. 
So  it  had  come  about  that  for  long 
years  a  procession  of  youth  had  filed 
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annually  out  of  his  high  school  into 
the  colleges  of  the  land,  irrespective 
of  arbitrary  conditions  of  wealth  or 
poverty;  and  so  silent  were  these  ac 
customed  achievements  that  they  had 
long  since  ceased  to  excite  comment 
or  commendation.  Indeed  latterly  it 
was  almost  forgotten  whose  agency  it 
was  that  held  together  benefactors 
and  benefited. 

About  the  open  doorway  at  the 
back  end  of  the  hall  was  clustered  a 
little  group  of  human  superfluities 
and  shiftless  incompetents,  whom  the 
contemptuous  thrift  of  the  female 
martinet  who  ruled  this  bachelor 
establishment  had  placed  there.  For 
the  last  time  they  had  tracked  up  he* 
clean  floors  and  defiled  with  their 
malodorous  presence  her  sacred  pre- 
cinct. They  might  halt  and  shuffle 
and  sidle  in  to  look  once  more  on  the 
face  whose  kindly  eyes  had  many  a 
time  penetrated  and  pardoned  their 
lies  and  treacheries  and  humbugging 
thriftlessness,  but  then  they  must 
huddle  outside  the  open  door.  The 
minister  waiting  to  conduct  the  ser- 
vice pondered  deeply  what  he  con- 
sidered the  Professor's  lovable  but 
pernicious  weakness  of  character 
anent  this  class. 

"You  deliberately  assist  the  most 
unworthy,"  he  had  protested  on  one 
more  than  usually  aggravated  occa- 
sion. "Here  you've  been  giving 
money  again  to  those  worthless 
Brennans,  when  you  know  they  went 
seven  strong  last  week  to  the  circus 
on  the  proceeds  of  their  household 
effects  sold  at  auction!" 

"Yes,  I  know,"  the  Professor  ad- 
mitted with  a  deprecatory  smile,  "I 
know,  Dominie,  they're  distinctly  un- 
worthy; but  then  so  am  I  in  the 
Lord's  sight,  and  it's  only  a  difference 
in  degree.  Besides,"  he  went  on 
whimsically,  plucking  up  some  cour- 
age of  resistance  to  the  rising  wrath 
of  his  pastor's  face,  "who  will  help  the 
unworthy  poor  if  I  don't?  There  are 
so  many  of  you  to  look  after  the 
worthy !" 

"David,  you  talk  like  a  fool  some- 


time'"      and  tin-   Pi  admitted 

it    good-naturedly    to    the    Dominie's 
irate  back  as  the  latter  walked  off. 
It     was     the     same     in     1.: 

The  stupid,  the  blunderers  and 
incompetent  ure  of  I 

failing  patient  efforts,  and  to 
and    wavering   and    halting 
paths  that  climb  was  hi-  especial 
Nobody    ever   remembered 

i  him  treated  with  rebellioi 
disrespect  Hi-  dignified  and  punc- 
tilious court  :ncd  to  demand 
the  best  of  manners  in  return;  while 
beneath  the  mild  exterior  was  a  slum- 
bering volcano  of  contempt  which 
woke  Onl)   to  pour  a  tierce  \<»lui. 

invective  that  was  worse  than  bl 
npon   6  and   meanness   and 

deceit.  lie  always  went  at  it  ham- 
mer and  tongS  when  he  -centcd 
untruth  in  the  air.  and  he  had 
far  less  mercy  <m  that  fault  when  it 
was  an   intellectual  than  when  it 

a    moral    transgression     The 
and  girls  whom  he  had  and 

toiled    over,    stimulating    some. 
^training   others,   but    molding   all   to 
higher  purposes,   were  gathered  with 
the  rest  to  see  his  busy  little  1 
laid  away. 

"Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in 
the  Lord;  they  rest  from  their 
labor-." 

All  the  intense  personal  feeling 
clustered  there  seemed  suddenl j 
run  into  the  groove  of  formalism. 
The  friend  on  whom  warm  human 
thoughts  and  memories  were  cen- 
tered, in  which  were  elements  of  love 
and  familiarity  and  the  kindly  humor 
of  daily  intercourse,  seemed  at  once 
removed  to  the  distant  ranks  of  the 
great  "dead  who  have  died  in  the 
Lord."  He  had  but  just  now  been 
here  in  the  room,  and  the  air  seemed 
sentient  with  his  spirit.  Xow  he  was 
forever  away;  and  the  minister  who 
had  loved  him  like  a  brother  put  on 
the  mantle  of  ritualism  and  removed 
himself  from  those  everyday  rela- 
tions. 

A    man    came    quietly    in    and   sat 
down.     His  face  was  familiar  to  manv 
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.there  as  one  of  Wiltwyck's  boys 
twenty  years  ago,  who  had  gone  out 
into  the  world  and  achieved  success 
that  was  approaching  greatness.  He 
was  now  a  senator  from  another  state 
and  had  been  a  foreign  minister 
through  a  recent  administration.  In 
a  cobbler's  shop  where  a  daily 
caucus  of  local  Solons  sat  upon  the 
affairs  of  the  community  his  status 
was  fully  expressed  on  the  morrow. 
"Bill  Hutchins,"  said  the  speaker, 
with  fine  American  appreciation  of 
an  added  rank  in  the  dropping  of  all 
titles  and  the  giving  of  a  nickname, 
"Bill  Hutchins  hes  sot  down  to  meals 
with  Queen  Victory!"  His  coming 
was  so  unexpected  and  so  quiet  that 
even  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion 
could  hardly  restrain  the  looks  of 
curiosity.  When  the  Dominie  had 
finished,  he  rose  and  spoke. 

"I  have  come  a  thousand  miles,"  he 
said,  "to  be  present  on  this  occasion, 
and  I  think  my  old  friends  and  neigh- 
bors and  his  will  allow  me  to  say  a 
few  words  in  his  honor.  I  want  to 
do  him  a  tardy  justice.  More  and 
more  as  I  have  lived  in  the  world  of 
effort  and  achievement  I  have  felt  my 
debt  of  gratitude  to  this  friend  who 
lies  here  to-day;  for  he  made  me 
capable  of  my  best  and  did  all  that 
another  could  do  to  destroy  my 
worst.  As  I  look  about  this  room,  I 
see  only  a  similar  company  of  his 
debtors,  and  I  know  that  each  of  you 
could  testify  to  help  or  comfort  or 
inspiration  of  his  that  has  pushed  you 
out  of  your  hardest  place  on  the 
journey.  How  many  of  you  men 
owe  to  him  your  trade  or  profession, 
as  I  do?  More  of  you  even  than 
know  it.  And  how  many  happy  and 
prosperous  homes  represented  here 
owe  the  intelligence  and  thrift  and 
enlightenment  of  their  mothers  and 
daughters  to  his  training?  I  doubt 
not  that  his  goodness  and  perfect  un- 
selfishness have  met  with  constant 
and  abiding  gratitude."  A  richly 
dressed  woman  who  sat  near  the  win- 
dow let  a  tear  roll  unrestrained  from 
under    her   closed    eyelids,    and    the 


little  group  crowding  in  the  back  hall 
doorway  drew  nearer,  unmindful  of 
the  housekeeper's  menacing  glances. 

"His  ministrations  were  constant 
and  to  all  classes,  and  no  man  could 
more  richly  deserve  the  reward  implied 
in  the  words,  'Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  to 
the  least  of  these  my  brethren.'  But 
he  had  in  him  and  exercised  in  the 
noblest  way,  though  quite  uncon- 
scious of  it,  the  highest  qualities  of 
citizenship.  He  loved  as  a  son  his 
mother  the  city  in  which  he  lived,  and 
one  of  the  greatest  deprivations  he 
suffered  was  that  his  school  duties 
made  it  impossible  for  him  to  take  an 
active  part  in  her  service.  Within 
the  past  year  I  have  been  making  in- 
quiries, quite  unknown  to  him,  by 
letter  and  in  person,  with  a  view  to 
offering  some  sort  of  public  acknowl- 
edgment of  his  work  during  his  life- 
time. And  now  it  is  too  late!  It 
was  he  who  really  gave  to  you  your 
hospital,  your  orphan  asylum,  your 
well  organized  associated  charities, 
your  almshouse,  and  your  reformed 
city  government.  I  have  traced 
minutely  the  history  of  the  movements 
which  gave  those  institutions  birth, 
and  in  each  case  it  was  the  leaven  of 
his  spirit  and  effort  that  after  untiring 
work  from  one  individual  to  another 
produced  the  desired  result.  You 
awoke  one  day  to  find  a  general  de- 
mand for  some  needed  benefaction  or 
reform,  and  you  never  stopped  to  ask 
from  whence  it  came.  For  years 
each  accomplishment  of  that  kind  has 
had  its  inception  in  the  one  self- 
effacing  soul  who  least  of  all  recog- 
nized his  own  agency. 

"I  have  sometimes  wondered  if  he 
ever  had  moments  of  realizing  how 
splendid  were  his  mental  powers  or 
his  capacity  for  attaining  distinction. 
But  I  know  well  that  if  he  had,  his 
highest  ambition  would  still  have 
been  to  serve  with  his  best  abilities 
the  city  of  his  birth  and  his  love.  He 
never  failed  to  remind  you  that 
the  generous  instruction  you  had 
thus  far  enjoyed  you  owed  to  the 
community  that  so  well  protects  and 
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trains  her  youth.  To  owe  without 
repayment,  he  said,  was  a  shame  to 
the  debtor,  and  during  all  the  years  of 
your  residence  within  her  borders 
you  were  bound  by  the  highest  obli- 
gations to  repay  to  the  city  your  best 
and  most  devoted  service.  This,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  the  truest  loyalty  and 
the  highest  patriotism  in  a  republic, 
— to  devote  your  finest  powers  to  the 
community  in  which  you  live.  To 
this  principle  everywhere  applied  a 
representative  government  owes  its 
character  and  force  and  perpetuity ; 
and  for  this  principle  the  man  before 
us  laid  down  his  life!" 

Then  a  wonderful  thing  took  place 
at  the  schoolmaster's  funeral.  One 
after  another  rose  to  testify  as  grate- 
ful recipients  of  the  dead  man's  bene- 
factions and  impulses  toward  good, 
and  the  crowded  little  house  became 
an  informal  experience  meeting, 
where  even  the  tatterdemalion^  with- 


out the  door  bore  tearful  witness  also. 
It  was  the  world  old  miracle  revealed 
of  the  silent  power  of  the  yeast  in  the 
loaf.  When  they  laid  him  in  the 
ground,  all  were  chief  mourners  in  a 
kinship  that  is  nearer  than  bk 
and  when  they  went  away,  it  was  with 
an  unspoken  compact  between  their 
hear' 

Wiltwyck  has  added  to  her  avenues 
of  "good  diffused"  a  storehou* 
learning,  where  all  may  freely  par- 
take: and  over  the  entrance  is  a  tab- 
let bearing  this  inscription:  "This 
library  i-  a  memorial  to  David 
(  Ntrander.  for  thirty  years  principal 
of  Wiltwyck  High  School,  whose 
life,  spent  with  entire  self-abnegation 
in  the  service  of  this  community,  was 
an  example  of  the  highest  American 
citizenship,  and  whose  monument  is 
to  be  found  in  every  achievement  for 
the  city's  best  government,  enlighten- 
ment and  elevation." 


HARRIET    MARTINEAU    IN    M-W    ENGLAND. 

By  /:.  P.  Powell. 


HARRIET  MARTINEAU  was. 
and  perhaps  is,  the  foremost 
name  of  the  nineteenth  century 
among  women.  Writers  for  the  press 
were  not  so  numerous  in  1830  that  the 
power  of  one  could  not  be  felt  through- 
out civilization.  What  Miss  Marti- 
neau  would  say  about  America  was 
considered  a  matter  of  immense  im- 
portance. What  she  did  say  was,  on 
the  whole,  so  generous,  and  her  criti- 
cisms were  so  lacking  in  British  com- 
placency, that  her  books  had  enor- 
mous popularity;  but  like  almost  all 
books  read  in  1840  they  are  now  out 
of  print.  I  see  a  few  of  her  delightful 
tales,  such  as  "Feats  on  a  Fiord,"  are 
reappearing;  and  a  new  edition  of  her 
"History  of  England"  is  on  the 
market.  But  for  the  most  part,  un- 
less we  are  happy  enough  to  come 
upon  second-hand  copies  of  "Retro- 


spect of  Western  Travel  and  Society 
in  America."  we  shall  have  to  content 
ourselves  with  her  "Autobiography.'' 
I  shall  pass  by  Miss  Martineau's 
remarkable  reception  in  America 
and  her  almost  triumphal  tour, 
and  confine  myself  to  her  experience 
in  Xew  England.  This,  very  fortu- 
nately for  her,  was  the  close,  rather 
than  the  beginning,  of  her  tour.  For 
had  she  landed  at  Boston,  and  met 
Garrison  and  Channing,-  and  ex- 
pressed her  sympathy  with  their  views, 
she  certainly  would  never  have  held 
open  salon  at  Washington  for  Web- 
ster and  Calhoun  and  Clay,  and  would 
assuredly  not  have  been  welcomed  as 
she  was  bv  the  governors  of  South 
Carolina  and  Louisiana.  At  that  very 
time  the  students  of  Lane  Theological 
Seminary  were  forbidden  to  di- 
slavery,  under  threat  of  expulsion.    In- 
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deed,  to  question  the  character  of 
American  slavery  endangered  the  life 
of  the  critic.  During  all  her  prelimi- 
nary travel  Miss  Martineau  complains 
that  she  had  heard  everywhere  of  the 
abolitionists,  but  always  as  destruc- 
tives ;  and  she  had  come  to  a  conviction 
that  they  were  a  restless  set  of  turbu- 
lent agitators,  who  cared  only  to  venti- 
late their  views  at  the  expense  of 
national  prosperity.  But  she  had  for- 
tunately seen  slavery  first;  and  seen 
it  on  both  sides.  She  had  met  the 
noblest  people  of  the  South  in  their 
homes,  and  had  observed,  as  Mrs. 
Stowe  never  did,  the  mollifying  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  human 
bondage.  She  had  discussed  slavery 
with  Clay  and  Calhoun,  and  had  heard 
Madison  express  his  conviction  of  its 
inherent  vice  and  the  danger  it  was  to 
the  political  life  of  the  Union.  Last 
of  all,  she  comes  to  New  England ;  she 
meets  the  abolitionists  themselves,  and 
records  as  her  closing  sentiment  that 
"the  happiest  class  in  America  is 
clearly  the  small  band  of  the  original 
abolitionists — men  and  women  wholly 
devoted  to  a  lofty  purpose  and  sur- 
rendering for  it  much  that  others  most 
prize."  Her  friendships  which  en- 
dured, and  the  correspondents  of  her 
later  years,  were  wholly  of  New  Eng- 
land: Channing,  Sumner,  Emerson, 
Garrison,  Phillips. 

Still  Miss  Martineau  had  no  inten- 
tion of  taking  any  part  publicly  in  our 
controversy.  There  was  an  almost 
insane  antagonism  to  allowing  a  for- 
eigner to  interfere  with  our  institu- 
tions. George  Thompson  had  been 
mobbed,  his  life  endangered  even  in 
New  York,  and  he  had  been  driven  out 
of  the  country.  Miss  Martineau  had 
come  to  see,  and  to  see  as  far  as  possi- 
ble the  truth  everywhere.  It  would  be 
time  enough  to  denounce  slavery  when 
she  had  returned  to  England.  But 
there  was  an  abolitionist  convention 
to  be  held  in  Boston,  and  she  had  been 
invited.  She  went  as  an  observer;  but 
an  innocent  note  was  handed  her,  ask- 
ing if  she  had  any  objection  to  making 
a  few  remarks.     "If,"  she  notes  in  her 


"Retrospect,"  "I  had  been  a  mere 
stranger,  I  ought  to  have  declined  to 
mix  myself*  with  their  proceedings. 
But  I  had  long  ago  published  against 
slavery  and  declared  my  conviction 
that  this  was  a  question  of  humanity, 
not  of  country,  a  moral,  and  not  a  mere 
political  question.  The  case  was  clear 
as  daylight  to  my  conscience."  She 
says:  "I  foresaw  .  .  .  that  my  relations 
to  the  country  would  be  completely 
changed,  as  I  should  be  suddenly 
transformed  from  being  a  guest  and 
an  observer  to  being  considered  a  mis- 
sionary and  a  spy;  and  results  even 
more  serious  than  this  might  be 
reasonably  anticipated." 

But  the  consequences  in  full  she 
could  not  have  foreseen.  The  hub- 
bub was  so  great*  and  the  modes  of 
insult  were  so  various,  as  to  justify  the 
conclusion  that  the  whole  nation  had 
risen  against  her;  but  she  had  done  her 
duty  and  was  satisfied.  The  truth  is, 
the  years  preceding  the  middle  of  this 
century  were  breeders  of  a  peculiar 
moral  courage — an  utter  abandon- 
ment of  selfishness  for  the  sake  of  prin- 
ciple. It  was  slow  work,  but  very 
thorough  work,  which  created  Garri- 
son and  Miss  Martineau,  May  and 
Goodell  and  Gerrit  Smith  and  Chan- 
ning and  Alvan  Stewart  and  Doctor 
Follen  and  Lucy  Stone — like  the 
Master  in  this,  that  they  were  ready 
to  die  for  the  truth. 

Several  Southern  governors  united 
in  a  demand  on  the  governor  of 
Massachusetts  that  the  abolitionists 
should  be  turned  over  to  the  courts  of 
the  slave  States  and  tried  by  Southern 
laws.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the 
attorney  general  of  the  Common- 
wealth favored  this  action;  and  the 
governor  was  not  loath.  He  wished 
the  subject  left  to  the  states  where  the 
peculiar  institution  existed,  "and  in 
the  hands  of  an  All-wise  Providence, 
who  in  His  own  good  time  is  able  to 
cause  it  to  disappear."  The  good 
Providence  operated  in  1863.  But  the 
demand  of  the  Southern  governors  was 
laid  before  the  legislature.  The  aboli- 
tionists  demanded   a   hearing   before 
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they  were  extradited  and  outlawed. 
Doctor  Charming,  Garrison,  Goodell, 
Follen,  Loring,  were  there.  Doctor 
Follen  led,  and  fought  the  ground  inch 
by  inch.  The  legislature  did  not  even 
reply  to  the  Southern  demands.  The 
next  election  began  the  great  popu- 
lar revulsion.  If  the  South  believed 
in  state  rights,  so  did  the  people  of 
Massachusetts.  They  elected  a  legis- 
lature which  stood  in  no  likelihood  of 
outlawing  free  citizens.  It  passed  the 
first  series  of  anti-slavery  resolutions 
ever  passed  by  an  American  legisla- 
ture— and  by  a  vote  of  378  to  10. 

Imagine  our  visitor  after  this  Boston 
experience  riding  out  about  Charles- 
ton with  the  Hayneses  and  Cal- 
houn s,  or  peacefully  visiting  slave 
markets,  as  she  already  had.  Her 
pictures  of  such  scenes  almost  draw 
me  away  from  my  purpose  to  accom- 
pany her  only  through  New  Eng- 
land :  — 


"The  sale  of  a  man  was  just  conchulii  g 
when  we  entered  the  market.  A  woman  with 
two  children,  one  at  the  breast  and  another 
holding  by  her  apron,  composed  the  next  lot. 
The  restless  zeal  of  the  auctioneer  who 
counted  the  bids  was  the  most  infernal  sight 
I  ever  beheld.  The  woman  was  neatly 
dressed.  The  elder  child  clung  to  her.  She 
hung  her  head  low,  lower  and  still  lower  on  her 
breast ;  yet  turning  her  eyes  incessantly  from 
side  to  side  with  an  intensity  of  anxiety  th.it 
showed  she  had  not  reached  the  last  stage  of 
despair.  I  should  have  thought  that  her 
agony  of  shame  and  dread  would  have 
silenced  the  tongue  of  every  spectator." 

But  a  lady  turned  to  her  and  said: 
"My  theory  is  that  one  race  must  serve 
the  other.  I  don't  care  which.  If  the 
blacks  ever  get  the  upper  hand,  I 
shouldn't  mind  standing  on  that  table 
to  be  sold  with  my  two  children." 

"Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  does  not 
bristle  more  sharply  with  indignant 
denunciation  than  the  pages  of  "The 
Retrospect."  New  England  itself  had 
hardly  got  rid  of  its  last  manumitted 
bond  servants;  and  our  guest  felt  that 
worse  even  than  slaveholding  was  the 
selfish  sympathy  with  it  which  she 
found  in  Boston  and  New  York.  But 
New  England  was  rapidly  girding  her- 


self to  lead  the  fight  with  injustice  to 
the  death. 
The   homely  peculiarities  of 

England  were  the  first  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  visitor,  the  quainrnes* 
of  nomenclature,  and  the  funny  signs 
which  swung  in 
Roman  and  Hebrew  names 
mixed  up  promiscuously  in  naming 
towns    and    in    naming    babit 

(  bsmopotitan  a-  .  she  did  not 

easily   take   in   t:  that   America 

rapidly  becoming  a  congfonft 

of  all  races,  and  her  language  one  of  all 
languages.  She  disliked  the  habit 
which  all  Americans  have  of  rocking 
while  sitting.  English  women  sit 
down  to  rest;  American  women  can 
never  vit  still.  The  reason  may  be  the 
increasing  tn  ■ 

k;   it   may   come   from   our  being 
overworked.     At  all  events  the  art  of 
Stopping  i^  an  art  that  not  one  Amer- 
ican in  a  thousand  comprehends.     I 
think    foreigners   invariably    feel   our 
restlessness.   Proctor  once  -aid  to  me: 
'  I    cann<»t   rest    in    Amcr 
sleep  a-  well  as  in  England.     The  sen- 
sation  of  absolute  r  si  -  emsunkn 
here.     Even  to  talk  with  your  pe 
or  b »  be  in  the  room  with  so- 
me." 

The  New  England  college  was  a 
theme  particularly  attractive  to  1 
Martineau.  She  attended  Harvard 
Commencement  exercises,  and  her 
pictures  of  the  occasion  are  exceedingly 
entertaining.  The  number  of  students 
in  attendance  at  that  time  was  about 
two  hundred,  and  their  average  ex- 
penses were  about  two  hundred  dollars 
a  year.  Board  cost  eighty  dollars  a 
year,  and  lodging  fifteen.  This 
"expensiveness  of  living"  she  set  down 
as  the  cause  of  a  depression.  There 
was  a  proposition  on  foot  to  create  a 
general  fund  to  cover  the  expenses  of 
the  poorer  students.  But  Miss  Mar- 
tineau's  opinion  coincided  with  her 
independent  instinct,  that  such  a  grad- 
ing of  students  as  "indigent"  and  "self- 
reliant"  would  do  more  harm  than 
good. 

What   the   commons   table   was   in 
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1835  does  not  appear;  but  the  table 
set  by  Mrs.  Eaton,  wife  of  the  first 
president,  was  proven  before  the  Gen- 
eral Court  to  be:  "For  breakfast  two 
sizings  of  bread  and  a  quart  of  beer; 
and  the  evening  commons  were  a  pye." 
It  does  not  appear  whether  there  was 
a  whole  "pye"  for  each  student,  nor  if  so 
what-  was  the  size  of  it.  There  evi- 
dently was  not  then  the  view  now  prev- 
alent of  the  close  relation  of  a  strong 
mind  and  a  stout  body;  for  a  law  was 
passed  for  reforming  the  extravagance 
of  Commencements,  and  it  was  de- 
clared that  thenceforth  "no  preparation 
of  plumb  cake  or  roasted,  boyled  or 
baked  meats,  or  pyes  of  any  kind,  shall 
be  made  by  any  Commencer";  nor 
could  any  such  have  "any  distilled 
lyquors  in  his  chamber";  and  "if  any 
who  stand  for  degrees  evade  the  law 
by  plain  cake  they  shall  forfeit  the 
honors  of  the  college."  One  more 
statute  prohibited  the  use  of  silk  night- 
gowns as  tending  to  discourage  people 
from  giving  their  children  a  college 
education.  The  university  at  the  time 
of  Miss  Martineau's  visit  was  a  sub- 
ject of  much  solicitation.  Two  pro- 
fessors were  laid  by  by  illness;  one  was 
away  on  a  long  journey;  while  there 
were  vacancies  of  eight  or  ten  years' 
standing.  There  had  been  a  revolt  of 
the  students  in  1834.  The  salaries  of 
the  professors  were  in  some  cases  not 
above  five  hundred  dollars.  The 
library  numbered  forty  thousand  vol- 
umes. 

The  picture  of  Commencement  day 
is  familiar  to  a  few  of  us,  but  not  to  the 
boys  of  the  present  day.  A  student 
from  Maryland  was  marshal,  and 
ushered  the  president  in  and  up  the 
aisle  to  his  seat  on  the  platform.  The 
governor  of  the  state  and  his  aids, 
with  officers  and  dignitaries,  were  soon 
seated  on  either  hand.  "Mr.  Webster 
stole  in  from  behind  when  the  proceed- 
ings were  half  over,  and  retired  before 
they  were  finished."  The  exercises 
consisted  of  orations,  poems,  dia- 
logues. But  to  the  commencement' 
dinner,  alas,  Miss  Martineau  was  not 
admitted.     It  would  be  interesting  to 


know  whether  the  programme  in- 
cluded the  college  yell,  with  consider- 
able cigarette  smoking,  as  well  as 
strenuous  efforts  at  witty  after-dinner 
speeches.  But  the  president's  levee 
she  could  attend, — where  she  found 
almost  every  person  eminent  in  the 
state. 

Mr.  Sparks,  who  was  then  busy 
editing  Washington's  correspondence, 
breakfasted  with  Miss  Martineau  the 
next  morning;  bringing  with  him  the 
pass  given  by  Arnold  to  Andre  and 
extracted  from  his  boot  when  captured. 
They  went  to  hear  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
oration  delivered  by  Everett.  She  dis- 
liked the  oration  very  much,  but  spent 
much  time  at  Mr.  Everett's  as  well  as 
Judge  Story's  and  other  notables  — 
everywhere  an  honored  guest.  This 
it  must  be  noted  was  previous  to  the 
abolition  episode.  Mr.  Bancroft  took 
her  to  Amherst,  where  she  met  Pro- 
fessor Hitchcock,  who  was  then  in  all 
his  glory  as  a  brilliant  lecturer  on 
geology.  It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that 
his  lectures  were  attended  by  a  large 
number  of  girls.  Those  girls  (as 
many  as  forty  or  fifty)  were  from  the 
schools  and  families  about. 

"  The  students  appeared  quite  as  attentive 
as  if  they  had  had  the  room  to  themselves. 
We  found  that  the  admission  of  girls  to  lec- 
tures was  a  practice  of  some  years'  standing 
and  that  no  evil  had  been  found  to  result  from 
it.  I  doubt  whether  such  a  spectacle  is  to  be 
seen  out  of  New  England.1' 

This  was  an  error,  for  I  remember 
in  my  boyhood  that  the  lectures  in 
Hamilton  College,  especially  in  chem- 
istry and  natural  philosophy,  were  at- 
tended by  a  daily  concourse  of  women, 
not  all  of  them  young.  By  what 
evolution  it  came  about  that  outsiders 
of  both  sexes  were  excluded  from  free 
access  to  college  lectures  I  do  not 
know.  Amherst  is  described  as  a 
Presbyterian  college,  and  thriving,  as 
orthodox  or  church  colleges  all  did, 
with  professors  working  with  the  stu- 
dents much  like  companions. 

From  the  top  of  Mount  Holyoke 
there  was  to  be  seen  a  spectacle  that 
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paid  for  a  visit  to  America.  Riding 
down  in  the  evening,  there  was  quite 
a  shower  of  meteors,  and  one  that 
sailed  like  a  golden  balloon  and  burst 
in  a  broad  flash  and  shower  of  green 
fire.  It  was  the  time  of  the  annual 
visitation  of  August  meteors.  During 
November  of  1835  she  also  saw  the 
marvelous  displays  in  the  heavens, 
which  were  only  second  in  brilliancy 
to  those  of  1833.  At  four  in  the  morn- 
ing was  the  grandest  sight.  There 
were  then  three  kinds  of  lights  in  the 
heavens  besides  the  usual  array  of 
stars.  There  were  shooting  poinl 
light  all  directed  from  one  center  of 
the  circuit  of  the  horizon,  much  re- 
sembling a  thick  shower  of  luminous 
snow.  There  were  luminous  bodies 
which  hung  dimly  in  the  air.  There 
were  also  falling  fireballs,  some  of 
which  burst.  One  was  described  as 
larger  than  the  full  moon.  Many  pe<  <- 
pie  betook  themselves  to  prayer,  and 
there  was  a  general  impression  that  an 
end  was  about  to  come  to  the  world. 
Miss  Martineau  on  the  night  in  ques- 
tion was  staying  at  the  house  of  one 
of  the  Harvard  professors.  The 
shower  of  meteors  was  preceded  by  a 
beautiful  rose-colored  flush  across  the 
entire  sky  and  a  brightness  like  day. 
During  her  last  April  in  America,  she 
was  with  Bryant,  Miss  Sedgwick,  and 
"the  author  of  the  Palmyra  Letters." 
and  they  were  making  copious  com- 
ments on  the  stupidity  of  people  who 
missed  seeing  the  meteoric  showers; 
yet  they  afterwards  went  home  so  full 
of  talk  as  not  to  observe  a  splendid 
aurora  over  their  heads. 

Miss  Martineau  discovered  that  the 
only  way  to  make  the  most  of  America 
in  summer  is  to  rise  at  four  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  "The  cream  of  the 
morning"  is  what  my  friend  Tim  calls 
it.  There  are  then  three  hours  ahead 
which  come  as  near  being  beatific  as 
our  earth  can  afford.  There  begins. 
I  suppose  at  the  Atlantic  shore,  that 
marvelous  wave  of  bird  music  which 
approaches  us  always  from  the  east, 
moves  overhead,  and  then  on  west- 
ward— a  tidal  wave  of  song,   which 


cannot  stop  short  of  the  Pacific.  The 
robin  invariably  opens  it,  but  he  is  fol- 
lowed after  a  time  by  the  cat-bird  and 
other  thrushes,  and  by  such  birds  as 
are  locally  distributed.  Hut  it  is  the 
marvelous  sweet  odors  also  of  early 
morning  which  entrance  the  sen 
Tn  June  it  is  the  clover  just  opening 
over  square  miles  of  rm-adows;  and  in 
July  it  is  the  richness  of  r  ood 

blending  with  new-cut  hay.  With  all 
the  rest  there  is  the  sense  of  cleanli- 
ness and  purity  in  the  I  air. 
Martineau,  like  a  true  English- 
an,  was  i  and  she 
could  mount  a  horse  for  a  long  saddle 
ride  She  wanted  her  dinner  if  pos- 
sible out  of  door — because 
there  you  have  a  better  chance  of  a 
visit  from  humming  bif  I 
remember,  when  meeting  Charles 
Kingsley  and  his  that  the 
latter  complaint-'  inability  of 
American  women  to  walk  or  to  ride  on 
horseback.  She  was  accustomed  to 
a  walk  of  twelve  or  fifteen  miles;  "but," 
said  she,  "I  think  your  ladies  do  not 
consider  it  genteel  to  tramp  about  the 
country."  I  told  her  I  believed  it  wa? 
partly  constitutional  inability.  Our 
women  had  but  recently  secured 
rights  to  college  training;  and  they  had 
not  yet  obtained  the  pri\: 
athletic  training.  "Ah,  y 
"but  they  are  very  free  about  some 
things:  for  in  Ohio  I  came  upon  a 
woman's  crusade  against  saloons:  and 
they  were  on  their  knees  in  the  str  tS 
I  did  not  like  it!" 

The    New    England    village?    V 
Martineau   pronounced   to   be   all   of 
them   beautiful;   but  of  all   she   held 
Northampton   to   be    most   beautiful. 

"It  lies  in  the  rich  meadows  which  border 
the  Connecticut.  The  habitations  of  its  gen- 
try crown  the  green  knolls  and  terraces  or  are 
half  buried  in  gay  gardens  or  hidden 
clumps  of  elm"  '  The  celebrated  Mt.  Hol- 
yoke  and  Mt.  Tom  are  just  at  hand,  and  the 
Sugar  Loaf  is  in  view  :  while  the  brimming 
Connecticut  winds  about  and  about  in  the 
meadows  as  if  unwilling  like  the  traveler  to 
leave  such  a  spot." 

With  this  graceful  compliment  we  find 
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that  Bancroft  is  her  host;  and  we  won- 
der whether  the  charm  of  his  gallantry 
did  not  even  add  to  the  charm  of 
Northampton.  It  was  at  his  house 
that  for  the  first  time  she  tasted  of 
Indian  corn.  It  was  a  novel  method 
of  taking  food,  to  nibble  it  from  a  cob, 
but  to  surrender  such  a  vegetable 
for  a  question  of  method  was 
not  to  be  thought  of.  American 
mirth,  common  everywhere,  was 
particularly  hearty  in  this  house; 
and  "as  for  us,  we  were  intoxicated 
with  the  beauty  of  the  scene."  The 
enthusiasm  with  which  she  described 
Washington  and  Cincinnati  we  are  led 
to  recall,  and  to  feel  that  New  England 
after  all  best  pleases  our  guest.  She 
found  Bancroft  a  treasury  of  traditions, 
and  so  her  notes  are  more  copious  for 
the  two  days  spent  here  than  for  any 
other  two  days  of  her  travels. 

The  only  time  she  quarreled  with 
our  mirth  was  on  the  hottest  days  of 
summer.  "European  strength  will 
not  stand  more  than  an  hour  or  two 
of  laughter,  in  such  weather."  She 
recounts  a  day  when,  after  riding  six- 
teen miles  before  ten  o'clock,  the  wit 
flowed  on  for  three  hours;  but  by  this 
time  everybody  began  to  beg  for 
mercy — as  we  could  laugh  no  longer 
with  safety.  There  was,  however,  no 
stopping  place;  and  the  company  had 
to  scatter  out  of  doors.  She  found 
one  of  the  rarest  characters  among 
Americans  to  be  a  man  who  could  not 
take  a  joke.  Yankee  inquisitiveness 
she  found  a  curious  product,  but  well 
balanced  by  Yankee  secretiveness. 
Calling  in  a  country  doctor  on  occa- 
sion to  attend  a  friend,  she  could  get 
from  him  no  sort  of  opinion;  nor 
would  he  even  tell  what  was  the  matter, 
or  the  probable  delay — only  replying, 
"Hope  your  friend  will  be  better"; 
"must  try  to  improve  her  health";  "will 
make  her  better  if  we  can."  Another 
physician  explained  to  her  that  doctors 
were  tormented  by  inquisitiveness, 
and  grew  into  a  habit  of  needless 
reticence.  I  remember  a  Connecticut 
schoolmaster  who  defined  the  highest 
art  of  his  profession  to  be  to  conceal 


his  ignorance  by  skillfully  saying 
nothing. 

The  fame  of  Miss  Martineau  and  the 
glory  of  her  reception  were  not  con- 
fined to  the  cities.  In  one  Massachu- 
setts village  a  large  company  was 
invited  to  meet  her.  She  was  waited 
on  by  a  young  lady  who  stood  before 
her  a  long  while  and  was  constantly 
returning.  No  matter  how  much  tea 
or  biscuit  were  refused,  they  were 
constantly  offered.  Her  pertinacity 
was  afterwards  explained.  She  was  a 
young  lady  of  good  family,  with  a 
longing  to  see  and  hear  the  noted 
visitor.  Of  course  she  was  invited  as 
a  guest;  but  she  wished  to  get  near, 
and  to  hear  informally — in  fact,  to 
gratify  her  curiosity. 

The  New  England  village  was  at  its 
prime  from  1830  to  1840.  The  immi- 
grant had  not  yet  disturbed  tradition 
and  custom.  Puritanism  had  soft- 
ened, but  it  had  not  departed.  The 
consequence  was  a  power  to  charm  an 
intelligent  visitor  beyond  any  country 
life  in  the  world.  Only  ignorance  and 
vice  need  hang  their  heads  here,  says 
Miss  Martineau. 

"  Their  common  schools  and  high  schools, 
their  lyceums  and  cheap  colleges,  are  excit- 
ing and  feeding  thousands  of  minds  which  in 
England  would  never  get  beyond  the  loom 
and  plough  tail.  If  few  are  very  learned,  few 
are  very  ignorant ;  and  all  have  the  power  and 
will  to  invite  the  learning  of  the  towns  among 
them." 

The  Lyceum  as  known  a  little  later 
would  surely  have  had  Miss  Martineau 
on  the  platform.  I  believe,  however, 
that  apart  from  the  abolition  episode, 
she  made  no  public  addresses. 

The  harder  side  of  New  England 
life  was  as  evident  as  the  brighter;  and 
she  took  care  to  meet  the  common  peo- 
ple as  freely  as  the  gentry.  The  time  had 
not  passed  for  attributing  the  death 
of  children  by  scarlet  fever,  typhoid 
fever  and  diphtheria  to  Providence  and 
the  hand  of  God.  One  of  her  acquaint- 
ances had  lost  four  out  of  six ;  another, 
five  out  of  seven ;  another,  thirteen  out 
of  sixteen.  "Never  did  I  see  so  many 
wornout    mothers    as    in    America." 
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She  found  out  what  an  cast  wind 
in  Boston  in  winter  means.  She- 
walked  the  width  of  the  city  to  keep 
an  appointment  when  the  mercury 
marked  seven  degrees  below  zero. 
"My  muff  seemed  made  of  ice.  When 
I  got  home,  I  did  not  very  well  know 
where  I  was  or  what  I  was  about  The 
stupefaction  was  particularl)  dis- 
agreeable. 

"  '  To  feel  by  turns  the  bitter  change 
Of  fierce  extremes,  extremes  by  change  more 

fierce, 
From  beds  of  raging  fire  to  starve  in  ice, 
Thence  hurried  back  to  fire.1"' 

I  fer  pictures  of  coasting  and  sleigh- 
ing are  pleasant  enough;  but  she 
never  could  enter  into  the  latter  with 
any  zest.  However,  her  realistic  pen 
is  only  too  true  when  she  describes 
New  York  and  Boston  at  the  close  of 
a  thaw,  when  refuse  vegetables,  ashes, 
sweepings  from  the  poorer  houses,  and 
all  sorts  of  filth  sink  slowly  into  a  com- 
posite of  half-frozen  mud.  She  saw 
the  first  introduction  into  America  of 
the  Christmas  tree,  and  remarks  after 
enjoying  the  scene,  that  she  believed 
it  would  become  one  of  the  most  nour- 
ishing exotics  of  New  England. 

It  was  in  1832  that  Jeremiah  Mason 
argued  before  a  House  committee  of 
the  Massachusetts  legislature  in  favor 
of  incorporating  a  construction  com- 
pany to  build  a  railroad  from  B<  >ston  to 
Salem.  The  turnpike  company 
fought  it  sharply  as  an  infringement 
on  their  right  to  control  all  traffic  be- 
tween the  two  cities.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  the  battle  between  the  old 
conservative  and  the  modern  progres- 
sive ways.  The  railroad  was  char- 
tered. In  1833  there  was  one  railroad 
in  all  New  England,  and  only  one. 
The  revolution  since  that  has  been 
complete.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
"Retrospect"  of  our  tourist  to  remind 
us  of  Boston  as  it  is.  On  Ann  Street 
stood  a  Stage  House,  from  which  de- 
parted daily  the  only  means  of  loco- 
motion for  travelers  and  mail.  The 
present  fashionable  part  of  the  city  was 
then  a  marsh.  But  the  visitor  saw  one 
thing  which  has  now  vanished.     The 


glor  India  Wharf, 

it-   <  entral   Wharf  and    Long   Wharf, 

I    with   v 

ded  with 
eign    trade.      Railroads    and 

whili  1  ommei 

to  insignificant  proportioi 

Then  l'« 
England  !  with  X  -land 

spirit   and   X  Xand  idea 

population    was    about    7'     1 
it  is  seven  times  that:  and  the  incr- 
is  not   of   X' 

and  Canada  make  up  the  bulk  of  the 
addition  to  the  population  tl 
throughout     tin  inch 

gloried  in  being  a  ind.  Our 

visitor  felt   more  at   home  in 
than  anywh.  1 

ideas  were  here  ii  1  in  Church. 

She  was  a  Unitarian,  already  ad\ 
ing    to    the 

Theodore  Parker.     She  was  a  re; 
lican  and  an  abolitionist 

T'.  d    1835     was    fully    as 

dominant  as  polil 

lent     It  was  the  era  n  in  the 

State,  and  of  the  Unitar  \\  in 

theology.     Doctor    Stewart    of    An- 
<1«  >ver  and  I  )octor  Channing  of 
were  leaders  of  the  I  tea  Ly- 

man Beecher  was  on  trial  for  her 
although  a  Calvinist  who  would  now 
be     held    to    be    an    extremist,     [f 
doubtful  whether  Mr.  Beecher  v 
find  a  hearing  to-day.  if  alive:  while 
Parker,  who  was  ostracized  by  even 
the  liberals,  would  now  be  held  to  be 
one  of  the  moderates.     Miss   Marti- 
neau's   friendship   for   Channing  was 
one  oi  the  most  delightful  episode 
her  stay.     It  was  a  lasting  friendship, 
sustained  by  a  correspondence  which 
would  make  a  charming  brochure  by 
itself. 

Mr.  Webster  she  met  more  dis- 
tinctively in  Washington:  and  there 
are  no  better  pen  pictures  of  the  great 
statesman  than  those  left  by  her  wit 
Her  parlors  in  the  capital  city-  were 
his  favorite  resort  all  the  time  of  her 
residence  here.  She  describes  him  as 
brim   full   of   mirth   and   fun.     When 
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he  sat  in  the  Senate,  he  laughed  at 
the  shallow  or  extravagant  remarks  of 
his  colleagues,  and  especially  found 
amusement  with  Benton.  But  when 
meditating  a  speech,  he  became  so  lost 
to  outside  conditions  that  the  Senate 
would  adjourn  without  his  knowing  it. 
But  John  Quincy  Adams  was  her 
special  object  of  study.  He  was  un- 
adulterated New  England — at  its  best, 
and  at  its  worst.  While  no  one  could 
match  Webster's  oratory,  no  one  could 
stand  Adams's  onset.  Tom  Marshall 
was  once  challenged  to  take  him  in 
hand.     He  replied:  "Not  I!     I  have 

been  gored  once  by  the  d d  old 

bull  and  have  had  enough  of  him.     If 
there  is  to  be  any  more  work  of  the 


kind,  it  must  be  undertaken  by  some- 
one else.  The  old  devil,  as  you  call 
him,  is  a  match  for  a  dozen  such 
fellows  as  you  and  I." 

At  last  the  time  came  to  leave  what 
had  almost  become  to  her  a  second 
home.  Judge  Story  had  made  her 
promise,  while  in  Washington,  that 
she  would  not  visit  Mount  Auburn 
until  he  could  take  her  there.  So  one 
of  her  latest  days  was  spent  with  the 
great  jurist  in  a  cemetery.  It  seemed 
after  all  a  fitting  farewell;  for  the 
profit  of  travel  is  best  made  out  after- 
ward in  the  solitude  of  home ;  and  so 
the  meaning  of  human  life  is  best 
made  out  from  the  place  where  life 
has  come  to  its  rest. 
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I  L  T  GIVE  these  books  for  the  found- 
ing of  a  College  in  this  Colony." 
Nearly  two  centuries  ago.  in 
the  year  1700,  eleven  ministers,  who 
had  agreed  to  found  a  college  in  the 
colony  of  Connecticut,  met  together  in 
the  town  of  Branford.  "That  they 
might  engage  in  some  formal  act  by 
which  they  would  acquire  a  legal  con- 
trol over  the  institution  as  its  found- 
ers," each  man  brought  a  number  of 
books  and,  laying  them  on  the  table. 
repeated  the  words  quoted  above. 
After  this  ceremony  of  presentation, 
the  books — about  forty  volumes  in 
folio — were  entrusted  to  the  care  of 
Rev.  Mr.  Russell  of  Branford,  who 
was  appointed  to  be  the  keeper  of  the 
library.  This  pioneer  gift  of  books  — 
supplied  from  the  scanty  libraries  of 
the  ministers  and  naturallv  of  a  theo- 


logical character  —  was  small  in  itself, 

but  great  in  its  results,  being  the  first 
evidence  of  the  foundation  of  that 
"school  o\  the  churches"  which  to-day 
is  the  dearly  cherished  alma  mater  of 
thousands  of  illustri  us  -  ns.  For 
three  years  these  books,  in  en  - 
other  donations,  remained  in  Bran- 
ford,  permanently  associating  its 
name  with  the  idea  oi  a  library  in  the 
minds  oi  students  oi  colonial  his:  r 
and  for  all  time  connecting  Yale  Uni- 
versity and  the  world  oi  books  with 
this  quiet  locality.  We  wish  that  the 
titles  of  those  forty  books,  the  nest  of 
Yale  College,  might  be  secured,  and 
that  duplicates  of  the  books  might  fill 
a  special  shelf  in  the  new  Branford 
library. 

But  this  little  town  of  Branford  has 
another     connection     with     an     old 
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library,  less  well  known  and  more 
remote ;  and  it  may  be  to  that  connec- 
tion, to  that  love  of  books  inherited 
from  sire  to  son,  that  it  owes  to-day 
the  most  beautiful  library  building  in 
Connecticut.  If  one  goes  back  to  the 
early  history  of  Boston  town,  one 
finds  that  William  Blackstone — sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England  and  a  graduate  of 
Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge — 
was  the  first  white  dweller  in  its 
borders,  being  found  comfortably 
housed  on  the  banks  of  the  Charles 
when  Winthrop  and  his  people  came 
in  1630.  By  and  by,  in  1635,  he  re- 
moved to  Rhode  Island,  to  the  banks 
of  the  river  which  bears  his  name,  be- 
coming the  first  white  settler  of  that 
region  also.  He  was  not  driven 
from  his  Bos- 
ton home  by 
the  Puritan 
fathers,  but, 
equally  inde- 
pendent  with 


him  to  have  been  a  man  of  literary 
tastes,  as  he  was  also  something  of  a 
recluse.  He  named  his  Rhode  Is- 
land home  "Study  Hill";  and  when  he 
died  he  left  a  library  of  nearly  two 
hundred  volumes,  which  for  that  time 
and  place  was  certainly  noteworthy. 
This  library  was  burned  by  the  In- 
dians, who  plundered  his  house — for 
he  died  in  1675,  just  at  the  outbreak 
of  King  Philip's  War;  but  it  happens 
that  we  have  an  inventory  of  the 
library,  which  is  so  interesting  that  it 
is  worth  inserting  here : 

3  Bibles 10. 

6  English  books  in  folio £3. 

3  Latin  books  in  folio 15. 

8      "  "  "       large  quarto ... .    2. 

15  small  quarto 1 . 1 7.06 

14  small       "       14. 

30  large  octavo 4. 

25  small       "       1.05. 

22  Duodecimo     •    1.13. 

53  Small  duodecimo,  of  little  value 13. 

10  paper  books 5. 

£15.12.06 

Were  these  "10  paper 
books,"  valued  at  5 
shillings    in    the    inven- 


t h  e  m,  pre- 
ferred to  live 
where  he 
would  not  be 
"subject  t  o 
the        lord 

brethren,"  even  as  he  had  left  Eng- 
land "not  to  be  subject  to  the  lord 
bishops."  He  loved  Boston  always, 
frequently  visited  it,  and  went  back 
there  for  a  wife.     The  records  prove 


tory,  journals  or  diaries,  giving  per- 
haps the  details  of  William  Black- 
stone's  strange  life  and  experience? 
How  invaluable  would  such  journals 
be  to  us,  could  we  have  them  to-day! 
William  Blackstone's  son,  John 
Blackstone,  moved  to  Branford  in 
1 71 3;  and  five  generations  of  the 
name  have  lived  and  died  upon  the 
old  family  farm.  Hon.  Timothy  B. 
Blackstone,  in  the  seventh  generation 
from  this  old  lover  of  books,  has  hon- 
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ored  his  father's  memory  and  all  his 
ancestors  by  his  munificent  gift  to  his 
native  town. 

In  1893,  a  few  men  in  Branford 
started  the  project  of  a  free  public 
library.  They  began  at  once  to  raise 
funds  for  this  purpose,  and  solicited 
aid  not  only  from  the  citizens  of  Bran- 
ford,  but  from  the  non-resident  na- 
tives who,  in  wider  fields  of  useful- 
ness, might  cherish  the  old  Xew  Eng- 
land home.  To  this  solicitation,  Hon. 
Timothy  B.  Blackstone  of  Chicago 
responded  in  a  way  most  agreeable  to 
the  committee,  offering  to  erect  a 
suitable  library  building  and  to  supply 
it  with  books  as  a  memorial  of  his 
father.  Captain  James  Blackstone. 

The  parent  thus  remembered  and 
honored  was  a  worthy  descendant  of 
his  first  ancestor  in  this  country,  a 
man  of  great  kindness,  modesty  and 
executive    ability.     He    served    as    a 


captain    in    the    Connecticut    militia 

during  the  War  of  1S12.  He  held  at 
different  times  the  various 
offices  of  the  town,  and  often  repre- 
sented the  town  in  the  stal  ^isla- 
turc.  His  influence  was  always  for 
what  was  just  and  good:  and  it  is 
related  of  him  that  when  he  rose  in 
town  meeting  and  said.  "Mr.  Mod- 
erator, in  my  humble  opinion  it  is 
better  for  this  town  that  such  a  course 
be  taken,"  the  majority  oi  the  voters, 
such  was  the  universal  confidence  in 
his  judgment,  always  sided  with  him. 
Yet  he  was  a  farmer,  and  tilled  the 
acres  of  his  forefathers.  He  repre- 
sented that  class  who  in  the  past  were 
not  ashamed  to  get  close  to  nature 
and  whose  characters  were  strength- 
ened by  their  efforts  to  gain  a  liveli- 
hood from  the  soil.  Such  men  and 
such  characters,  industrious,  intelli- 
gent and  upright,  have  made  the  bed- 
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rock  of  New  England;  and  not  one 
man,  but  many,  are  honored,  when 
Mr.  Blackstone  of  Chicago  thus  per- 
petuates his  father's  name. 

Hon.  Timothy  B.  Blackstone,  the 
donor  of  the  library,  was  the  young- 
est son  of  James  Blackstone.  He  left 
the  East  more  than  forty  years  ago, 
and  is  now  president  of  the  Chicago 
and  Alton  Railroad,  whose  affairs  he 
has  for  many  years  conducted  most 
successfully.  But  during  a  busy  life 
in  a  rushing  city,  the  ancestral  virtues 
have  not  deserted  him.  His  generos- 
ity and  his  ability  in  a  broader  field 
have  been  as  marked  as  were  those  of 
his  predecessors  in  the  narrower 
walks  of  village  life,  and  his  modesty 
is  so  great  that  he  refused  to  be  pres- 
ent at  the  formal  opening  of  the 
library,  on  June  17th  of  the  present 
year. 

The  Blackstone  Memorial  Library 
is  the  finest  building  of  its  kind  in 


Connecticut  and,  as  many  claim,  the 
finest  in  the  country  with  two  excep- 
tions— the  Congressional  Library  at 
Washington  and  the  Boston  Public 
Library.  It  was  designed  by  Mr. 
S.  S.  Beman  of  Chicago,  one  of  the 
architects  of  the  World's  Fair  build- 
ings, and  erected  at  a  cost  of  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  It  stands 
on  a  fine  site  in  the  centre  of  the 
town;  and  the  classical  beauty  of  its 
noble  outlines  forms  a  beautiful  con- 
trast to  the  velvety  verdure  of  its 
summer  surroundings,  and  trans- 
forms the  atmosphere  of  the  old 
colonial  town  into  something  akin  to 
the  atmosphere  which  enveloped 
Parnassus  and  the  temple  of  the 
Delphic  oracle.  The  architecture  is 
Grecian,  save  for  a  Renaissance  dome; 
the  exterior  of  the  building  is  of  white 
Tennessee  marble,  while  the  interior 
is  in  pink  and  gray  marble  from  the 
same  state.     A  broad  and  imposing 
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flight  of  steps  leads  to  the  entrance, 
where  bronze  doors  of  great  beauty  of 
design  open  upon  a  vestibule,  which 
discloses  the  noble  rotunda. 

To  the  New  England  mind  of  an 
old  inhabitant,  accustomed  to  boxlike 
meeting-houses  with  whitewashed 
walls,  this  rotunda  Would  be  a  mar- 
velous revelation.  It  would  have 
been  a  surprise  indeed  to  the  eleven 
ministers  who  gathered  at  Branford 
in  1700,  and  to  their  generation.  It 
is  of  octagonal  shape,  extending  up- 
ward to  the  full  height  of  the  building, 
and  is  crowned  by  the  great  dome, 
supported  by  eight  columns  of  pink 
marble. 

This  dome  has  been  most  artistically 
decorated  by  Mr.  O.  D.  Grover  of  (  "hi- 
cago,  with  eight  mural  designs  illus- 
trating the  history  of  bookmaking 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present 
day.  The  designs  are  as  follows;  1. 
Gathering  the  Papyrus;  2.  Records 
of  the  Pharaohs;  3.  Stories  from  the 
Iliad;  4.  Mediaeval  Illumination:  5. 
Venetian  Copperplate  Printing;  6, 
First  Proof,  Gutenberg  Bible;  7.  The 
Franklin  Press;  8.  A  Bookbindery, 
1895.  Framed  in  the  heavy  gold 
decoration  which  adorns  the  dome, 
the  soft  and  tender  coloring  of  these 
appropriate  illustrations  impresses 
the  beholder  like  the  stained  glass 
and  dim  religious  light  within  cathe- 
dral walls;  and  the  whole  compares 
not  unfavorably  with  the  larger  dome 
of  the  Congressional  Library. 

Opening  from  the  rotunda  on  the 
left  is  the  stack  and  delivery  room, 
with  the  librarian's  office  and  the 
cataloguing  room  on  either  side  re- 
spectively; while  on  the  right  are  the 
reading-room  and  two  reference 
rooms.  The  reading-room  is  fur- 
nished with  luxurious  chairs  and  with 
tables  covered  with  all  the  important 
magazines  and  periodicals.  A  broad 
fireplace  gives  a  hospitable  appear- 
ance; while  above  the  mantel  a  por- 
trait of  Captain  Blackstone,  said  to 
bear  a  close  resemblance  to  his  dis- 
tant English  cousin,  the  Sir  AYilliam 
Blackstone   of    legal    fame,    smiles    a 


benevolent    welcome    upon    his    old 

friends   and  their  children    v. : 

here.     Jt  i^  a  pleasant  place  lor  the 

tired  bread-winner  to  enjoy  when 
day's    work    is    over:     and    0 

homelikenesf  in- 

creased by  vases  of  fl  bunches 

of    mignonette,    flaming    nasturtit 
or  sweet  peas  "- >n  tipti ><•  for  a  flij 

brought   by   some   grateful   soul  as 

a  small  tribute  to  tl  •  al  loveli- 

ness. 

Opposite  the  main  entrance  a  hall 
leads  to  a  lecture-room, 
forty-four  feet   in   siz<  .    54  ating 

three     hundred     person-.      The    e 
work   of  this  lecture   room,   like  that 
throughout     the     entire     building 
most   rich    and   beautiful.     The 
are  paneled  in  oak  to  the  curve  of  the 
roof,  tlit-  arched  ceiling  is  laid  off  in 
squares,  and   the  whole    1  like 

that  produced  by  some  of  tl.< 
chapels  at  <  Oxford,  which  once 
can  never  be  forgotten. 

A  staircase  with  a  bronze  balustr 
of  delicate  and  graceful  workmanship 
leads  to  the  second  Story.      This 
tains  a  gallery,  finished  with   marble 
arches,  extending  around  the  rotunda, 
three    art-rooms,    the    tr.  »m. 

and  dressing-rooms.  The  basement 
contains  a  gymnasium  or  sub-stack- 
room,  storage  ro<.ms.  the  heating 
apparatus,  etc.  The  buil 
lighted  by  electricity  and  is  thor- 
oughly nre-pn><  if. 

(  »n  June  17.  1896,  this  splendid  edi- 
fice was  formally  presented  to  the 
town  officials.  In  the  morning  there 
were  exercises  for  the  school  children, 
who  listened  to  an  appropriate  and 
admirable  address  by  Rev.  M.  K. 
Bailey  of  Grace  Church.  Xew  V 
formerly  of  Branford  and  an  active 
participant  in  the  library  movement. 
At  the  exercises  in  the  afternoon,  after 
the  opening  address  by  Hon.  E.  F. 
Jones,  the  President  oi  the  Board  oi 
Trustees,  and  prayer  by  President 
Dwight  of  Yale  University,  a  mono- 
graph on  the  Blackstone  family 
read  by  Judge  Lynde  Harrison,  and 
Professor  Hadlev  oi  Yale  delivered  an 
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address  ;  —  and 
the  Blackstone 
Memorial  L  i  - 
brary  was  open 
to      the      public. 

One  might  ex- 
pect and  one 
would  surely 
pardon  some 
confusion  in  get- 
ting such  an  insti- 
tution into  work- 
ing order;  but 
there  has  been 
none.  Six  rep- 
resentative    men 

of  Branford,  appointed  by  Mr.  Black- 
stone —  Edward  F.  Jones,  F.  F.  Ham- 
mer, Dr.  C.  W.  Gaylord,  William 
Regan,  Edmund  Zacher  and  Henry 
Hubbard — together  with  Addison 
Van  Name,  the  librarian  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity, form  a  Board  of  Trustees  or 
Incorporators,  and  have  had  charge 
of  the  enterprise,  meeting  twice  a 
month  for  the  consideration  of  all 
questions  connected  with  the  library. 

The  Board  was  fortunate  in  secur- 


READING    ROOM. 

ing  for  a  time  the  services  of  Mr. 
A.  W.  Tyler  as  librarian.  Mr.  Tyler 
was  an  assistant  librarian  of  the  Astor 
library  from  1871  to  1876.  The 
Blackstone  library  is  the  seventh 
which  he  has  either  started  or  organ- 
ized, beginning  with  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins University  library  in  1876.  Miss 
Susie  Hutchinson  is  the  able  assistant 
librarian,  and  Miss  Sarah  C.  Neilson, 
a  graduate  of  the  Pratt  Institute 
Library  School,  Brooklyn,  is  the  cata- 
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loguer.  The  books  which  were  first 
selected  are  the  five  thousand  shown 
by  the  American  Library  Association 
at  the  World's  Fair  and  enumerated  in 
the  catalogue  published  by  the 
national  Bureau  of  Education  as  es- 
pecially adapted  to  the  needs  of  small 
public"  libraries,  together  with  one 
thousand  more  recent  works,  50  that 
the  library  opens  with  a  nucleus  of 
six  thousand  volumes. 

Any  book  can  be  drawn  out  for  two 
weeks'  use  by  a  citizen  of  Branford, 
and  a  non-resident  lias  the  same  priv- 
ilege on  the  deposit  of  three  dollars. 
On  the  inside  cover  of  each  book  is 
placed  the  interesting  bookplate  of  the 
library,  designed  by  Mr.  VY.  II.  Mop- 


son   of   New   Haven.  <  onniH-nior.v 

the  action  oi  the  fathers  in  i7"J  ' 

table  loaded  with  book-  and  folio 

the  upper  right  corner,  and  the 
tone  leg<  'id:  "I  give  th< 
the  founding  oi  a  College  in  * 

on-.*';    a  Vh ■■■■    of  the  library  buik 

occupies   the   lower   portion   of   the 
plate,  while  heavy  foliation  on  a  black 
ground  produces  tin 
unity. 

Mr.    Blackstone  ha-   provided   an 
income  of  over  -i--:  thousand  dollars 
for  the  yearly  expenses  of  the  hi  i 
<  >f  this  sum  the  Trustees  propose  to 
spend  one  thousand  dollars  annually 

for   additions  to   the   treasures    which 
the  shelves  already  hold. 


LECTURE     ROOM. 
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There  are  few  rules  to  hamper  the 
frequenters  of  the  library.     It  is  open 
from  8.30  A.  M.  to  9  P.  M.  in  summer, 
and  to  10  P.  M.  in  winter.     Though 
the  summer  time  is  the  season  of  the 
year  when  the  farmers  and  fisher-folk 
are   busiest  in  the  fields   or  on  the 
water,  yet  every  evening  of  the  past 
summer  the  reading-room  has  been 
well  filled.     About  sixty  books  a  day 
are  taken  out ; 
on  some  days 
the      number 
has  been  over 
one  hundred; 
during      the 
first     month 
that     the     li- 
b  r a  ry   was 
open      over 
sixteen    hun- 
dred   small 
volumes 
were    given 
out.  This  was 
felt  to    be    a 
promising  be- 
ginning for  a 
small    town 
like  Branfor£ 

There  are 
those  who 
quest  i  o  n 
whether  such 
an  expendi- 
ture of  money, 
such  magnifi- 
c  e  n  c  e  of 
building,  are 
wisely  and 
well  bestowed 
on     a     small 

country  place  of  only  5,000  inhabi- 
tants. When  it  is  recalled  how  many 
ways  the  very  rich  discover,  in  these 
indulgent,  ostentatious  days,  to  spend 
for  their  own  pleasure — on  palatial 
dwellings,  on  yachts,  horses,  dia- 
monds— it  is  grateful  and  inspiring 
to  see  a  good  man  spending  his  sub- 
stance munificently  for  his  towns-peo- 
ple. It  forms  a  happy  contrast  to 
many  uses  of  money  by  wealthy  men 
which  we  are  now  seeing  in  the  re- 


TIMOTHY    B.    BLACKSTONE. 


The  founder  of  the  Blackstone  Library. 


public.     With   precious    recollections 
of  boyhood  days,  of  the  blue  waters  of 
the  Sound,  sparkling  in  sunlight  and 
roaring  in  storm,  of  the  old  home  by 
the  tall  pines,  and,  more  than  all  else, 
of  the  venerable  father  whose  memory 
makes  that  ancient  roof  the  Mecca  of 
his  heart, — with  these  thoughts  pres- 
ent   to    his    mind,    Mr.    Blackstone 
shares  his  wealth  and  success  with  his 
early     friends 
and  their  chil- 
dren—  "  and 
all    for    love, 
and     nothing 
for     reward." 
In  the  carry- 
ing out  of  his 
generous  and 
public-spirited 
purpose       he 
spared   no 
expense. 
"Whatever   is 
finest  and  best 
for  this  build- 
ing, go  ahead 
and    get    it," 
were  his  sim- 
ple and  com- 
prehensive di- 
rections to  the 
architect.  His 
directions  and 
his  noble  de- 
sire have  been 
realized    fully 
in  this  build- 
ing of  snowy 
marble,      this 
vision      of 


beauty  which 
will  not  fade  away.  And  in  thus  pro- 
viding this  costly  temple  of  truth  and 
knowledge  for  his  old  town,  he  has 
not  only  done  the  most  which  could 
be  done  for  the  ordinary  culture  of  the 
people;  he  has  placed  before  the  eyes 
of  all  what  will  forever  glorify  the 
town  and  forever  preach  the  sermon 
which  our  New  England  towns  have 
so  sadly  needed — the  great  sermon 
of  beauty. 

Each  day  discloses  more  and  more 
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how  grateful  and  appreciative  are 
those  whom  the  founder  of  this  library 
has  remembered  so  royally.  There  is 
no  New  England  town  where  a  work- 
has  been  done  like  that  which  Mr. 
Blackstone  has  done  for  Branford 
which  will  not  give  the  same  testi- 
mony. Little  incidents  constantly 
show  the  pleasure  which  those  occu- 
pied busily  with  "a  round  of  barren 
toil"  find  in  the  society  of  literature 
whose  door  has  now  for  the  first  time 
been  really  widely  Opened  to  them. 
One  hard-working  woman  explained 
as  she  took  out  her  book:  "I  iron  a 
while — and  then  I  rest  and  read." 
May  the  founder  enjoy  the  gratitude 
of  that  confession  from  one  weary 
worker  who  can  "rest  and  read'"! 
Another  woman  on  entering  the 
library  gazed  in  admiring  wonder 
about  her,  and  as  she  realized  that  one 
and  all  shared  alike  in  its  privileges 
exclaimed:  "We  are  all  Vanderbilts!" 
An  old  man  and  his  wife  came  for 
books,  and  as  they  tottered  down  the 
steps,  the  man  was  heard  to  say  with 
the  joyful  tone  of  a  child  at  an  unex- 
pected pleasure:  "I've  wanted  to  see 
this  book  all  my  life!"  An  [rishman 
drops  in  to  ask  for  the  life  of  "wan  uv 
the  saints";  a  little  ten-year-old  boy 
returns  a  story  with  the  emphatic 
commendation,  "That's  the  best  book 
I  ever  did  see":  while  the  greatest 
reader  of  all,  the  man  who  draws  out 
the  most  books,  is  an  old  town  pauper! 
These  are  but  illustrations  of  the  wax- 
in  which  a  great  benefaction  like  this 
touches  the  lowliest  lives.  Money  is 
valuable  for  what  it  will  give,  but  none 
can  ever  compute  the  refreshment,  the 
education  and  the  unalloyed  happiness 
which  each  dollar  expended  on  this 
magnificent  Blackstone  Library  con- 
fers and  represents.  And  its  great 
service  will  be  in  the  future,  as  more 
and  more  it  will  become  the  centre 


and  stimulus  of  the  intellectual  h< 
the  town,  furnishing  opportunity  for 
all  its  citizen!  to  inform  thetnsetVei 
thoroughly  on  the  great  question! 
which  successively  command  public 
attention,  and  enabling  all  who  will 
to    familiarize    them-  nth    the 

world's  best  literature 

The  founding  of  public  libraries  in 
country  towns,  of  which  we  ha 
so   man,    instances    on   tli*-   part 
wealthy    men    in    the    \Yw     kngland 
states  in  the  last  I 
thing   calculated    a-    hardly    anytl 
else  to  promote  in  such  commun 
an  interesting,  worthy,  public-spirited 
life.     This    noble    foundation    in    the 
historic  "Id  Connecticut  town  i^  per- 
haps  the  mosl  splendid  illustr  I 
have  yet  seen  of  this  tendency;    and 
a--  such  it  i-  worth)   of  special  ' 
The  successful  men.  the  Samsoiu 

the  nation,  are  more  often  than  other- 
wise those  who  have  had  the  advan- 
tage- of  a  boyhood  in  the  country,  with 
its  varied  lessons,  it^  hard  discipline 
and  simple  pleasures;  and  the  founder 
of  this  library  is  himself  a  shining 
illustration  of  this  fact.  He  doul  tl 
feels  his  munificent  gift  to  his  native 
town  to  be  tile  payment  of  a  debt  for 
the  free,  sturdy,  wholesome  boyhood 
which  the  old  town  gave  him.  as  well 
as  a  memorial  to  the  venerated  d 
The  town  is  surely  his  great  and  grate- 
ful debtor.  In  the  future  the  children 
of  Branford  will  have  the  education  of 
the  library  added  to  that  received  from 
nature  and  from  schools;  and  "some 
village  Hampden"  will  perhaps  shin- 
ingly  justify  the  founder's  munifi- 
cence. But  a  reward  is  already  his. 
To  fill  a  whole  town  with  the  benedic- 
tion of  books,  to  give  to  five  thousand 
people  new  perceptions  of  beauty  and 
the  noble  pleasures  of  literature,  is  to 
ensure  the  gratitude  and  the  affection 
of  all:   and  that  is  indeed  a  reward. 
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GENERAL    EDWARD    BRADDOCK. 

A  BUSY  little  corner  of  the  world 
is  the  Pennsylvania  town  of 
Brownsville,  on  the  Mononga- 
hela.  The  lover  of  nature  notes  its 
existence,  because  commencing  here 
the  works  of  man  have  caused  the 
river  to  change  its  character.  The 
beautiful  Monongahela,  from  flowing 
with  broad  and  placid  current  be- 
tween steep,  wooded  hills,  deep 
dented  with  ravines,  —  a  sore 
temptation  to  adventurous  angler 
and  canoeist  and  botanist — be- 
comes henceforth  a  commercial 
stream,  lined  with  noisy,  busy, 
grimy,  matter-of-fact  manufac- 
turing towns  literally  abutting 
one  upon  the  other,  all  of  the 
sixty  miles  down  to  Pittsburg, 
and  fast  defiling  the  once  pictur- 
esque banks  with  the  grewsome 
offal  of  coal  mines  and  iron 
plants.  To  the  student  of  West- 
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ern  history,  however,  Brownsville  is  a 
sort  of  shrine,  albeit  a  smoky,  dusty 
shrine,  with  the  smell  of  lubricators 
and  the  noise  of  hammers  and  much 
talk  thereabout  of  the  glories  of 
Mammon.  It  is  the  Redstone  of  the 
eighteenth  century:  the  centre  of  the 
first  English  settlement  west  of  the 
Alleghanies,  prominent  in  the  annals 
of  the  French-English  struggle  for 
the  mastery  of  the  Ohio,  and  long  the 
point  of  departure  for  expeditions 
down  that  river.  It  was,  too,  the 
terminus  of  one  of  two  great  pioneer- 
ing paths  across  the  Alleghanies,  the 
other  being  Boone's  trail  through 
Cumberland  Gap. 

Doubtless  the  comparative  ease  by 
which  the  Alleghanies  can  be  crossed, 
between  the  waters  of  the  Potomac 
at  Cumberland,  Md.  ("Will's  Creek," 
of  frontier  history)  and  those  of  the 
Monongahela  at  the  junction  of  Red- 
stone Creek,  was  appreciated  by  the 
aborigines  centuries  ago:  for  exten- 
sive earthwork  fortifications  of  the 
mound-building  epoch  were  found  by 
English  settlers  upon  the  riverside 
hill  within  the  present  city  limits  of 
Brownsville,  these  giving  to  the  re- 
gion its  historic  name,  "Redstone  Old 
Fort."     It   is   presumable,    also,   that 
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the  Indians  had  had,  for  a  long  pe- 
riod,   a    well-defined    trail     between 

Will's  Creek  and  Redstone.  In  1749, 
the  Ohio  Company  was  chartered  In- 
die English  crown,  for  fur-trading  in 
the  Ohio  valley,  and  built  a  fort  and 
storehouse  at  Will's  Creek.  Nemaco- 
lin,  a  Delaware  Indian,  whose  village 
was  at  Redstone,  was  employed  to 
show  the  company's  agent  the  native 
route  over  the  mountains;  and  it  was 
"Nemacolin's  Path"  that  was  in  great 
part  followed  by  Washington  in  1753 
in  his  visit  to  the  French  at  Venango, 
that  was  improved  for  wagon  traffic 
by  Washing-ton  on  his  Fort  Necessity 
campaign  in  1754,  and  that  was  fol- 
lowed much  of  the  way  by 
Braddock  in  1755.  For 
sixty-five  years  "Nema- 
colin's  Path,"  later  de- 
veloped into  "Braddock's 
Road,"  was  traveled  as 
the  great  northern  high- 
way to  the  West,  until  in 
1 81 8  the  present  National 
Road  was  built  between 
Cumberland  and  Browns- 
ville. This  latter  closely 
follows  the  now  disused, 
but     readily    distinguish- 


able, Braddock  route  from 

Cumberland     until 

I  'niontov  |  \   <\\- 

I  w  a  r  d     to 
Brownsville,        practically 
along  the  old   Indian  trail, 
leaving  the    Bradd< 
Road  to 

ward    tO 

at     Mt.     Braddock, 

ard    to    the 

month     of     Turtle     Creek, 
where  is   now   the   modern 

iron-making  town  of  Brad- 
dock 

It  was  with  tin 
visiting     the     s<  <  m  -       I 
Washington's 

along  Nemacolin'fl  Path,  a 
hundred   and   forty 

0,  that  n  fn»m 

Brownsville,  one  morn 
:lv    in    May.     The    rail- 
way    journey     of     some     eight 
miles    to     Uniontown    abounds    in 
interest     The    line    ma1 

cent  to  the   foot   of  the   Laurel    Hill*. 

up  the  rugged  little-  valley  of  R 
Creek,  hugging  the  serpentine  banks 
with  a  persistence  resulting  in  sharp 
curves     which     bounce     the     traveler 
about  in  his  seat  at  a  rate  more  lively 
than   agreeable.     There 
mixture    upon    the    Red-tone:    dr 
little    coal-mine    towns,    with    hillocks 
of  shale  sprawling  over  the  landscape, 
and  red-bedaubed,  unhomelike  homes 
of  operatives:   banks   of  cok<  l  - 

hideously    lurid:    soft    brown     fields, 
pricked       with        springing       strain ; 
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stretches  of  rectangular  market  gar- 
dens; and  pretty  farmsteads,  half  hid 
in  apple  orchards,  closely  nestled  by 
hillside  shafts.  Between  jerks,  you 
get  charming  vistas  from  the  car-win- 
dows—  of  the  swift  little  mountain 
stream  flowing  with  many  a  noisy 
cascade  and  placid  pool  between 
banks  in  which  are  outcroppings  of 
the  reddish  stone  which  gives  name  to 
the  locality;  of  grassy  slopes,  spangled 
with  trillium,  violets  and  dandelions; 


way  leads  straight  over  the  foothills 
through  the  pleasant  rustic  suburb  of 
Hopwood,  and  soon  begins  its  zigzag 
climb  over  the  Laurel  Hills.  The 
road  is  often  carved  out  of  the  side 
of  a  rugged  slope,  and  then  we  have 
below  us  sharp  descents,  heavily  for- 
ested with  chestnuts,  maples,  oaks 
and  lindens,  already  well  in  leaf. 
Great  grapevines  hang  in  rich  fes- 
toons from  the  topmost  boughs, 
masses  of  ferns  and  the  glossy  may- 


BRADDOCKS    BATTLE-FIELD. 
From  an  engraving  published  in  1858. 


of  forest  trees  rustling  into  leaf;  of 
the  quaint  log  cabins  of  the  pioneers, 
now  falling  into  decay;  and,  in  pic- 
turesque ravines,  where  spring  tor- 
rents were  once  harnessed,  relics  of 
the  crude  milling  industries  of  genera- 
tions gone  before. 

At  Uniontown,  a  smart,  well-built 
little  city  of  eight  thousand  inhabi- 
tants, dependent  chiefly  on  the  coking 
industry,  we  took  carriage  for  Fort 
Necessity,  ten  miles  distant  to  the 
southeast,  on  the  National  Road  — 
locally  styled  "the  pike."  White, 
dusty  and  rather  stony,  the  old  high- 


apple  are  luxuriating  in  the  moist 
depths,  flowering  dogwoods  lift  their 
clusters  of  white  bloom  into  gay  relief 
on  opposite  hill  slopes,  shining  masses 
of  the  great  laurel  give  an  air  of 
luxuriance  to  the  crests  of  roadside 
banks,  and  everywhere  are  flitting 
butterflies  panoplied  in  rainbow  tints, 
rejoicing  in  the  scents  and  splendors 
of  early  summer.  We  have  back- 
ward views,  too,  of  the  rolling  coun- 
try from  which  we  have  risen,  of  the 
hills  scattered  about  us  like  haycocks, 
their  sunny  sides  checkered  with  rec- 
tangular fields  of  yellow,  brown  and 
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gray,  and    of    whitewashed    hamlets 

dotting  the  green  depths. 

At  the  summit  of  the  range,  where  a 
.byroad,   to  be   followed   later   in   the 
day,    leads    off    northward    to    Ju- 
monvillc's   Camp    and    Washington's 
Springs,     an     enterprising     farm-wife 
conducts  a  summer  resort,  with  cot- 
tages for  guests   who   may   desire   to 
be  up  in  the  air,  out  of  the  dust  of  the 
coke  ovens,  during  the  stifling  sum- 
mer days  yet  to  come.     A  tall,  angu- 
lar,  harsh-visaged   woman   in   a  blue 
sunbonnet    and    with     sockless     feet 
stood   leaning  over  a   stile   hard    by, 
her  eyes  more  intent  on  our 
approach    than    on    the    far- 
stretching      mountain      view 
which    opened    up    from    her 
vantage  point. 

"We  fit  fire  last  night,  on 
Ches'nut  Ridge,  jest  over 
yon,"  she  volunteered,  point- 
ing with  her  thumb  to  the 
north,  where  a  thin  bank  of 
smoke  hung  dreamily  over 
the  dark  forest  which  here 
mantles  the  hills.  She  had 
no  knowledge  of  Fort  Neces- 
sity, by  that  name,  but 
"  'lowed  as  thar  was  an  oP 
fort  over  on  Facenbaker's 
farm,  yon  way,  up  the  pike." 
As  to  how  far  it  was.  as  ex- 
pressed       in        miles,        she 


■•  lowed 

but    it    was   a    bit   furder — 
<]]  pray  harder,  now";  and 
the  peak  <  •:  met 

flapped  in  the  direction  oi 
the   southeast,   where   the 

white      hue      of      turnpike 
Strode    off    down     a    little 
valley  and  up  ov<-r  the 
I      hill,  and  then  appeared  to 
jump  off  in!' 

When     we    had    elii: 
thither,  there  wafl  a  dr< 

little  frame  tavern  on  the 

top  of  the  hill,  with 

beer 

posted  ring  troti . 

and      a      half-dozen      h 
hands  their  h< 

at  the  tavern  pump,  pn 

dinner.      The  asp<  not  invi' 

and  in  further  search  of  dinner 
we  descended  into  the  next 
valley,  where  an  old  stone 
stood  by  a  shallow  run  in 
which  hogs  wallowt-d  and  w addling 
>e  craned  their  necks  and  hissed 
defiance  to  the  new  guests.  The 
generous  hall  and  dining-room,  with 
their  large  open  fireplaces  and  the 
commodious  galleries,  are  eloquent  of 
the  old  coaching  days  ol  the  '20s  and 
'30s.  when  the  National  Road  from 
Cumberland    t<>     Redstone    was   the 
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great  trans-mountain  highway,  over 
which  rolled  a  motley  throng  of  im- 
migrants, tourists,  traders  and  specu- 
lators, on  foot,  on  horseback,  and  in 
every  imaginable  conveyance,  bound 
for  the  unfolding  West.  This  old 
stone  pile,  built  in  1820,  when  the 
west-setting  tide  was  at  its  flood,  was 
one  of  several  established  along  the 
way,  every  twenty  miles  or  so  apart — 
veritable  coaching  taverns,  at  which 
man  and  beast  in  this  restless  stream 
might  obtain  refreshment,  solid  and 
liquid.  But  few  of  these  coaching 
houses  now 
remain;  there 
is  one  six 
miles  east  of 
Brownsville, 
another  i  n 
Uiiiontown, 
and  this  one 
at  Brad- 
dock's  Run. 
No  more 
are  they  the 
scenes  o  f 
nightly  up- 
roar, the 
crack  of 
d  ri v  e  r  s' 
whips,  the 
shouts  and 
i  mpreca- 
tions  of  a 
rush  i  n  g 
t  h  r  o  n  g 
eager     to 

reach  the  Western  goal;  to-day  they 
are  peaceful  spots  much  affected  by 
summer  boarders  from  Pittsburg  and 
Uniontown,  and  existing  but  in  the 
shadow  of  their  old-time  glory. 

Upon  the  banks  of  this  little  run, 
now  a  noisy  barnyard  rivulet,  the 
famous  Braddock  is  said  to  have  died 
and  been  interred.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  general  was  mortally 
wounded  in  the  slaughter-pen  at  the 
mouth  of  Turtle  Creek,  that  fateful 
ninth  of  July,  1755,  but  was  borne 
by  his  soldiers  upon  the  retreat,  and 
on  the  fourteenth  died  in  camp.  In 
the  journal  of  Col.  James  Burd,  sent 


BRADDOCK  S    GRAVE. 


out  through  this  district  by  Bouquet 
in  1759,  to  establish  a  base  of  supplies 
for  the  defense  of  the  frontier,  it  is  said 
that  "two  miles  from  here  [Fort  Ne- 
cessity] we  found  General  Braddock's 
grave,  about  twenty  yards  from  a  little 
hollow,  in  which  there  is  a  small 
stream  of  water,  and  over  it  a  bridge." 
This  locality  answers  fully  to  Burd's 
description,  and  just  up  there  on  the 
hillside,  now  an  open  pasture,  a  few 
yards  north  of  the  present  Na- 
tional Road,  and  immediately  within 
the  plainly-marked   Braddock  Road, 

which  here 
crosses  the 
former,  is  a 
clump  o  f 
tall  ever- 
greens, sur- 
rounded by 
a  white- 
washed 
board  fence, 
which  tra- 
dition fixes 
as  the  site 
of  Brad- 
dock's  bur- 
ial. This  is 
not  the 
place  for  a 
detailed  con- 
sideration of 
the  evidence 
but  I  think 
it  morally 
certain  that 
Braddock  was  buried  at  about  this 
spot,  although  the  measures  taken 
by  his  soldiers  to  obliterate  the  grave 
against  possible  Indian  desecration 
were  so  thorough  that  the  precise 
locality  can  never  be  known.  It 
quickens  one's  historical  imagina- 
tion to  stand  by  Braddock's  resting- 
place,  able  with  the  eye  to  trace  plainly 
through  the  hollow  and  up  over  the 
wooded  hill  to  the  west  the  path 
which  the  English  engineers  hewed 
out  for  the  intrepid  general.  Brave 
and  well-meaning  he  certainly  was, 
and  not  so  bad  a  man  as  many  have 
pictured,     else      Washington     would 
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never  have  loved  him  and  mourned 
his  loss.  Braddock  was  but  the  vic- 
tim of  the  traditions  of  his  school,  and 
many  a  greater  soldier  has  since  been 
made  a  fool  by  them. 

Two  miles  to  the  southeast,  along 
the  turnpike,  which  follows  the  crest  of 
a  low-lying  spur,  dipping  towards  the 
Youghiogneny  (pronounced  Yock-i-o- 
gamy),is  Geoffrey Facenbaker's  farm, 
which  includes  Great  Meadows  and 
Fort  Necessity.  Descending  through 
a  fenced  cattle-way  for  three  hundred 


ing    in    sweet    grasses,    and    called    it 

Great  Meadows,  in  contradistinction 

to    Little    Meadows,    a    similar    ba-in 
thirty-one  miles  to  t  and  but 

twenty  from  Cumberland     In  ti 
meadovt  and  Little,  they  ■ 

tured  their  horsefl  and  cattle,  in  0 
mountain  trips  and  Washington  also 
found  both  of  th(  le  in  this 

ard,  in  his  expedition         754      ^ 
will  1m-  r<  membered  that  on  1.: 
support  tin-  Virginian  o  :i  of 

the  Forks  ol  the  Ohio  (Pittsburg),  he 


.   .'.to? 


:  « 


-^_r  :-- 


FACENBAKERS    HOUSE 


PLAN     OF     BATTLE    AT    FORT     NECESSITY. 


yards,  one  emerges  upon  the  meadow, 
a  low,  almost  marshy  tract  of  some 
fifty  acres,  surrounded  by  low,  gently- 
sloping  hills  which  once  were  heavily 
forested,  but  are  now  for  the  most 
part  open  fields.  A  small  creek,  flow- 
ing southeasterly  towards  the  Yough- 
iogneny, and  styled  East  Meadow 
Run,  is  in  the  center  of  the  valley,  and 
on  the  northern  bank  of  this  Wash- 
ington built  his  fort. 

The  first  English  fur-traders,  in 
their  journey  along  Nemacolin's  Path, 
found  here  a  springy,  treeless  basin 
much  grown  to  bushes,  but  abound- 


made  the  Great  Meadows  a  base  of 
operations,  although  its  total  unfit- 
ness for  the  purpose  was  recognized 
in  the  name  he  gave  his  stockade; 
that  the  French  drove  away  the  Eng- 
lish fort-makers  at  Pittsburg,  before 
Washington's  arrival ;  that  Jumonville. 
sent  out  by  way  of  Redstone  to  watch 
the  Virginians,  hid  in  an  obscure 
ravine  a  half  dozen  miles  to  the  north- 
west, and  five  hundred  yards  east  of 
Xemacolin's  Path,  at  the  base  of  a 
lofty  hill  from  which  he  had  a  wide 
view  of  the  country;  that  Washington, 
with    his    advance   party,    here    came 
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upon  Jumonville,  and  that  the  en- 
counter which  ensued  led  to  the  death 
of  the  latter  and  the  opening  of  the 
French  and  Indian  War.  Washing- 
ton, too  weak  to  meet  the  avenging 
French  force  from  Fort  Duquesne, 
under  Jumonville's  brother,  De  Vil- 
liers,  who  had  ascended  the  Monon- 
gahela  in  boats  and  was  rapidly  ap- 
proaching up  the  valley  of  the  Red- 
stone, fell  back  to  Fort  Necessity, 
strengthened  it  as  best  he  might,  and 
there  stood  siege  with  his  half-starved 
band  through  that  dreary  third  of 
July.  In  a  rude  stockade  surrounded 
on  three  sides  by  hills,  one  of  them 
so  close  that  the  enemy  could  ap- 
proach within  sixty  yards  under  cover 
of  the  woods,  and  with  the  besieged 
crippled  for  lack  of  stores,  the  result 
was  inevitable;  the  "buckskin  gen- 
eral" was  obliged  to  capitulate,  and  at 
daybreak  of  the  fourth  marched  out 
over  Nemacolin's  Path  toward  Will's 
Creek,  a  toilsome  journey  of  fifty  miles 
across  the  mountains,  upon  a  mere 
apology  for  a  road,  the  heart-sick  offi- 
cers and  men  bearing  their  burdens 
on  their  backs,  and  their  wounded  on 
stretchers.  They  were  suffered  to 
carry  one  swivel  with  them,  for  de- 
fense against  the  Indians  who  hung 
upon  their  flanks,  and  to  destroy  the 


eight  left  behind  them  in  the  fort. 
The  injury  inflicted  upon  these  latter 
was  apparently  but  nominal,  for  the 
following  year  several  of  the  swivels 
were  taken  to  Fort  Cumberland; 
years  after  this,  emigrants  to  the 
West,  following  the  old  over-moun- 
tain route,  found  and  used  others 
at  Great  Meadows,  and  eventually 
these  found  their  way  into  Kentucky, 
where  they  did  service  in  the  defense 
of  savage-harassed  settlers  on  the 
"dark  and  bloody  ground." 

I  was  surprised  to  find  the  remains 
of  Fort  Necessity  so  well  preserved. 
Great  Meadow  Run,  originally  a 
lazy,  weed-grown  stream  some  ten 
feet  wide,  has  been  straightened  by  the 
present  proprietor  into  a  drainage 
ditch,  but  its  ancient  meanderings  are 
readily  distinguishable.  The  change 
in  the  course  of  the  run  destroyed  an 
outlying  work,  but  the  embankment 
of  the  fort  itself  is  traceable  through 
the  greater  part  of  its  length.  The 
line  of  earthwork  is  still  some  eight  or 
ten  inches  above  the  surrounding 
level;  while  on  the  inner  side,  count- 
ing the  excavation  ditch,  it  has  a 
height  of  about  fifteen  inches.  The 
accounts  of  visitors  to  the  fort  differ 
materially  as  to  its  shape.  In  his 
Journal  of  1759,  Colonel  Burd  says, 


braddock's  field. 

Showing  hillside  where  massacre  occurred,  now  occupied  by  town  of  Braddock,  Pa. 
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S**2tf? 


JUMONVILLE  S    GRAN  I 

under  date  of  September  jo:  'Saw 
Colonel  Washington's  fort,  which 
was  called  Fort  Necessity.  It  is  a 
small,  circular  stockade,  with  a  small 
house  in  the  centre/'  In  [816  Free- 
man Lewis  made  a  survey,  and  says 
the  embankments  were  then  nearly 
three  feet  high,  and  had  the  shape 
of  an  obtuse-angled  triangle  of  105 
degrees,  with  the  base  of  272  feet  on 
the  stream  (then  unchanged  in  its 
course),  and  the  sides  115  and  99  feet 
respectively.  Sparks  visited  the  place 
in  1830,  and  tells  us  that  it  occupied 
"an  irregular  square,  the  dimensions 
of  which  were  about  one  hundred 
feet  on  each  side,"  and  his  engraving 
gives  it  a  diamond  shape.  The 
author  of  the  "History  of  Fayette 
County"  (1822)  thinks  the  outlines  are 
those  of  a  right-angled  triangle.  I 
cannot  agree  with  any  of  these,  for  our 
measurements  with  compass  and  line 
gave  us  an  equilateral  triangle  with 
sides  of  about  a  hundred  and  twenty 
feet.  Of  the  side  nearest  the  run 
(from  northwest  to  southeast)  seventy 
feet  are  now  distinguishable;  upon 
the  side  extending  from  the  still  per- 


fect   northwest    corner    towards 
southern    angle    there    r< 
upper    portion,  a    hundred   and 

feet  in  length;  the  third  ride  i 
at  both  1  ing   to  the  utter  de- 

struction 01  the  southern  and  south- 
eastern angles,  but  h-  •  left 
in  the  curtain.  1  here  are  of  course- 
no   remaining  evidences   of   the   pali- 

,  On  top  of  the  embank:, 
this  was  at  the  time  <j  by  the 

Irench,  and  all  :  . ,_-  lung  sjnce 

n  gathered  up  by  curiosi 

1    hawthorn    trees   are    gr< 
"ii  the   western  embankment,  one  of 
ar    inches    in    circumfer- 
ence;   and     . 

some  thirty  years  ago,  on  com- 
into  the  property,  h<  ated 

1  rag  locu 

:-t.      Jn  the  cent:: 
the  fort  still  ■  though  upheaved 

by  frost,  a  hewn  block  of  limes: 
two  feet  square,  the  only  surviving 
memento  of  a  movement  inaugurated 
in  1854  for  the  erection  of  a  Washing- 
ton monument  here.  This  corner 
-tune  was  laid  with  much  ceremonial 
by    Fayette    Lodge,    A.    V.  M.,  the 

Fourth  "i  July  <  ..r:  but  :.    I 

ing    has    since    been  the 

matter,  and  the  outlines  of  the  fort 
alone    rema::  e   of 

the  momentous  ;  :'    the    Great 

Meadows.  Washington  himself  had 
a  full  >ense  of  tl.  :  importance 

of  the  spot,  and  did  hi-  best  to  pro- 
tect it  from  change.  In  1767  he  ac- 
quired claim  to  234  acres  hereabout. 
including  the  meadow,  and  men: 
the  tract  in  his  will.  Sold  by  his  exec- 
utors, the  site  of  Fort  N 
passed  through  several  hands,  but  has 
been  untouched  by  the  plow  unto  this 
day;  although  thousands  oi  crayfish, 
piling  up  little  mounds  of  clay,  are 
just  now  doing  their  best  to  disturb 
the  surface.  The  present  proprietor 
will.  I  am  told,  be  glad  to  give  the 
acre  containing  the  site  to  any  per- 
son or  society  that  will  fence  it  and 
set  up  an  appropriate  monument 
This  ought  not  to  be  a  difficult  under- 
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taking  for  the   State   Historical   So- 
ciety of  Pennsylvania. 

Leaving  Great  Meadows,  with  its 
sloping  brown  sides  being  ploughed 
and  harrowed  for  field  crops,  we  as- 
cended once  more  through  the  cattle- 
way  up  to  the  turnpike,  and  an  hour 
later  were  back  at  Summit  House, 
turning  off  to  the  northeast  on  the  by- 
road toward  Jumonville's  Camp.  It 
is  the  roughest  sort  of  mountain  road, 
the  hubs  of  the  carriage  one  moment 


spot,  a  small  summer  hotel  with  an 
outlying  cottage  or  two.  A  tall 
mountaineer  and  his  women  folk  were 
busy,  as  we  passed,  in  whitewashing 
and  repapering  the  establishment  in 
preparation  for  the  "season,"  soon  to 
open. 

A  half  mile  or  so  farther  on  we 
found  the  rocky  hillside  hollow  which 
Jumonville  made  his  camp,  and  where 
was  fired  the  first  shot  in  the  final 
struggle   between   French   and   Eng- 


SITE    OF    FORT    NECESSITY. 
The   hawthorn  tree  on  the  extreme  left  is  within  the  earth   works. 


bumping  trees  and  stumps,  and  the 
other  wallowing  in  deep  ruts  which 
are  still  filled  with  the  residuum  of 
yesterday's  rain.  Up  and  down  steep 
grades,  swishing  around  sharp  curves, 
rattling  over  stony  hillsides,  toiling 
laboriously  through  alternate  beds  of 
sand  and  clay,  we  get  a  fair  notion 
of  what  Braddock's  Road  must  have 
been,  before  the  turnpike  came.  In 
three  miles  we  pass  Washington's 
Springs,  a  romantic  glen  where  the 
Virginia  major  is  supposed  to  have 
camped  the  night  before  he  met  Ju- 
monville.    There  is,  in  this  isolated 


lish  for  the  control  of  the  continent. 
The  sides  are  hung  thick  with  laurel 
now,  and  great  beds  of  ferns  carpet 
the  ground;  while  all  about,  the  dark 
mountain  forest  is  very  nearly  as 
tangled  and  dreary  as  it  was  in  Wash- 
ington's day.  Towering  aloft,  a  steep 
climb,  is  the  hill  which  was  Jumon- 
ville's outlook  over  Nemacolin's 
Path,  and  from  which  he  could,  him- 
self unseen,  readily  observe  the  move- 
ments of  the  Virginians.  Not  far 
away,  on  the  bank  of  the  outlet  of  this 
spring,  and  at  the  foot  of  a  huge 
bowlder,  is  the  spot  styled  Jumonville's 
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Grave,  although  there  is  less  cvid 
that  here   was  the   actual   grave  than 
there   is  to   establish    the   identity   of 
Braddock's    resting-place.       A     half 
mile  to  the  north  of  here  was,  the  fol- 
lowing  year,   the    camp    of     Colonel 
Diinbar,    in    charge    of    Bradd 
heavy  reserves.     Jt  was  to  Dunb 
camp  that  the  survivors  of  the  am- 
buscade at  Turtle  ( 'nek  fled  in 
ror;  and   from   here  commenced   that 
shameful   retreat   at   a  time  when   the 
victorious   but   apprehensive    French 
and  Indians  were  themseh  es  in  flight 
toward    Fort    Duquesne.       Dunb; 
Spring,   in    which     lira"1.'  -cat 

stores  of  powder  were  spoiled,  i-  still 
pointed    out     t<»    strangers,    and    the 
story  is  told   that   twelve   yeai 
Braddock's  defeat  there  were  still  visi- 
ble "some  six  inches  of  black  nit 
matter  all  over  the  basin  of  the  spring" 
— the  residuum  of  the  English  p 
der  so  freely  poured  into  it. 

Upon  a  lofty  elevation   mar   Dun 
bar's  camp,   with   it<  stirring  memo- 
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AN  AMERICAN    LOVE  STORY. 

By  Dorothy  Prescott. 


I. 

O,  Brignal  banks  are  wild  and  fair, 

And  Greta  woods  are  green, 
And  you  may  gather  g.-irlands  there 

Would  grace  a  summer  queen. 
And  as  I  rode  by  Dalton  Hall, 

Beneath  the  turrets  high, 
A  maiden  on  the  castle  wall 

Was  singing  merrily. 
"O,  Brignal  banks  are  fresh  and  fair, 

And  Greta  woods  are  green  ; 
Pd  rather  rove  with  Edmund  there 

Than  reign  our  English  Queen.'" 

THE  Grand  Trunk  railroad  from 
Portland  to  Montreal  skirts  for 
part  of  its  line  the  very  verge  of 
civilization,  and  marks  the  boundary 
between  the  past  and  present.  To 
the  north  of  it  extends  a  country  desti- 
tute of  railways,  traversed  only  by  the 
stage-coaches  of  old  times,  and  backed 
by  mountain  ranges  which  can  only 
be  threaded  here  and  there  by  vehicles 
still  more  primitive.  The  traveler, 
left  at  one  of  the  country  stations,  has 
the  sensation  of  stepping  back  a  hun- 
dred years  or  so.  It  must  be  allowed 
that  the  railroad  itself  has  put  him 
back  for  nearly  half  the  time.  It  is 
the  slowest  and  laziest  and  most  anti- 
quated of  lines — a  very  patriarch  of 
railways,  to  judge  by  its  looks. 

About  ten  years  ago  the  morning 
trains  up  and  down  were  fuming  and 
shunting  and  backing  along  the 
single  track,  trying  to  manage  matters 
so  as  to  get  past  each. other  where  sta- 
tions offered  sidings  for  that  purpose, 
and  losing  a  quantity  of  time  in  the 
process.  The  employees  took  it 
coolly,  and  so  perforce  did  the  pas- 
sengers. The  ordinary  cars  were 
crowded  with  French  Canadians,  and 
swarming  with  their  children — an  oily, 
easy-going  race,  who  would  as  soon 
be  taking  a  journey  as  doing  anything 
else.  There  were  only  two  travelers 
on  the  up-train  in  the  old-fashioned 


sleeping-car  which  does  duty  by  day 
as  well  for  those  who  desire  better  air 
and  more  space;  and  the  discerning 
eye  of  the  black  porter  had  already 
marked  them  as  good  for  a  fee  which 
would  compensate  for  lack  of  num- 
bers. One  was  a  middle-aged  man 
of  medium  height  and  still  dark  hair, 
with  good  features  and  figure,  but 
with  nothing  more  noticeable  about 
him  than  the  indefinite  something  in 
air  and  manner  which  marked  the 
gentleman.  He  was  faultless  in  dress 
and  appointments,  and  carried  himself 
with  the  careless  ease  of  one  used  to 
command  in  his  world.  Opposite 
him  by  the  window  sat  a  slender,  fair- 
haired  girl,  whose  very  striking 
beauty  showed  a  promise  of  some- 
thing yet  more  lovely  to  come.  Not 
so  the  exquisite  refinement  that  spoke 
in  every  line  of  face  and  form,  the 
high-bred  virginal  delicacy  that 
might  have  graced  the  daughter  of 
some  imperial  house  of  old  romance, 
the  childlike,  dimpling  sweetness  of 
her  smile;  these  could  not  be  height- 
ened— nay,  it  seemed  as  if  they  must 
vanish  while  you  looked  at  them,  like 
the  petals  of  a  wild  rose,  shed  almost 
as  soon  as  blown.  All  her  dress  and 
belongings  were  of  the  costliest  and 
daintiest;  and  yet  she  seemed  no  more 
out  of  place  against  the  dingy  back- 
ground of  her  present  surroundings 
than  the  young  crescent  moon,  a  faint 
trembling  line  of  light,  seems  rising- 
over  city  slums, — for  Nature's  fairest 
things  carry  their  own  sphere  with 
them. 

Her  father  looked  at  her  and  won- 
dered, as  he  had  ever  since  the  first 
time  he  held  her  in  his  arms,  how  so 
fair  and  perfect  a  creature  could  ever 
have  come  from  him.  "Are  you  tired, 
my  darling?"  he  asked,  taking  out  his 
watch.     "We  are  half  an  hour  late." 
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"Oh,  no!  It  is  very  comfortable, 
and  T  like  to  sec  the  country  along  the 
road,  and  the  funny  people  at  the  sta- 
tions." 

"This  is  the  slowest  railroad  in  the 
world,  I  do  believe.  But  there  is  one 
thing  to  be  said  for  the  Grand  Trunk: 
you  are  not  likely  to  have  an  accident 
— they  don't  go  fast  enough  to  hurt 
anyone." 

His  daughter  laughed.  "I  only 
hope  we  shall  get  to  my  aunt's  before 
dark.  I  want  to  see  the  place  at  the 
first  glance." 

"If  it  were  not  so  far  off,  I  supp 
I  should  have  brought  you  before;  but 
it  is  so  hard  to  get  the  time,  and — ." 
He  was  silent  a  moment,  and  then 
resumed:  "I  must  tell  you,  Gertrude, 
before  we  get  there  —  your  uncle,  you 
know  —  he  is  a  most  excellent  man, 
but  he  was  shockingly  injured  —  in  a 
fire  —  when  he  was  a  young  man.  It 
was  when  his  father's  house  took  fire 
and  burned  down;  it  used  to  stand  on 
the  road  by  the  big  pines,  before  you 
come  to  ours.  They  all  got  out,  only 
he  would  go  back  for  some  of  his 
books;  just  like  poor  Isaiah — ."  He 
was  going  on  more  to  himself  than  to 
Gertrude,  but  checked  himself  as  lie 
caught  the  pitying  gaze  of  her  soft 
eyes. 

"Oh, yes — I  have  heard  all  about  it." 

"I  only  did  not  want  you  to  show 
any  surprise  when  you  first  saw  him." 

"Why,  of  course  I  should  not !  " 

"I  did  not  know  as  you  were  quite 
prepared  for  his  looking  so  very  badly. 
Poor  fellow!  we  were  good  friends 
when  we  were  boys.  He  was  very 
clever  and  had  set  his  heart  upon  be- 
ing a  clergyman,  which  was  thought 
a  great  thing  in  the  country  then ;  but 
this  unfortunate  accident  put  an  end 
to  all  that,  and  when  he  married  your 
aunt  they  took  the  farm  and  settled 
down  there." 

"She  must  love  him  very  much." 

"Yes;  she  was  engaged  to  him 
before." 

"I  am  glad  they  have  the  farm. 
though  I  almost  wish  vou  had  kept 
it." 


"I  couldn't  have  done  anything  v. 
it  then;    and  DOW,  I  don't  kno 
a  pretty  place,  but  out  of  I  and 

not  near  anything  in   particular,  and 
your  mother,  of  COUI 
near  her  friends,    i  ha 
sometime    of    building    there,    but    I 
don't     know     how     it     would     work. 
i  [en  'ond!  "  he  ei. 

with  an  accent  of  relief,  as  the  train 
slowed  again. 

Bryant's  I  '<>n<\  is  a  thriving 
through  which  ] 

a  rich   fanning  district;    but   it   ifl 
surrounded  by  hills  that  a 

takes  the  traveler  of  it  and 

it-    Station,    where   tl 

train  could  only  muster  a  crowd  i 

dozen,  half  of  them  -mall  I 

"What  a  pretty  pla 
trade   when   th(  the 

platform  and  the  train  <: 
ing  them  a  peep  of   sparkling  blue 

waters      and       overhanging 

crowned  crags  beyond,  seen 

the  trunks  of  pit  'all  that  the 

]K  tinted  church  spire  and  the  sh.v 

pitched   roofs  of  tin 

in  a  l'»v, 

trees,   seemed   t<»   carry   on   an   Li 

pendent  existence  at  their  roots.     "It 

looks  like   Switzerland.      How  lovely 

it  must  have  been  before  the  railroad 

ran  through!  *' 

"Why,  child,  the  railroad  made  the 
town!  When  I  was  a  boy,  there 
wasn't  but  one  house  at  the  Fond. 
The  Point  was  more  of  a  place  then. 
— and  even  \ni-.ver.  Come,  we 
must  see  about  getting  away.  Tl 
the  old  stage-coach,  just  the  same  as 
ever." 

Thev  crossed  to  the  side  of  the  plat- 
form away  from  the  track,  where 
stood  one  of  the  old  stage-coaches 
which  are  patiently  wearing  them- 
selves out  on  the  back  country  roads, 
and  where  the  stage-driver,  sturdy, 
red-faced  and  gray-haired,  was  scru- 
tinizing with  interest  two  large  trunks 
and  a  few  smaller  boxes  of  expe: is 
make. 

"Is  that  you.  Jehiel?     How  do  you 
do?  "  asked  the  new  arrival. 
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"So,  so!  "  rejoined  the  man. 

"You  don't  remember  me?  " 

"Can't  say  as  I  do,  without — you 
ain't  John  Mills?  "  he  added  in  altered 
tones. 

"That  is  my  name,"  said  the  trav- 
eler, laughing. 

"Do  tell !  Well,  John,  how  be  you? 
You  got  a  pile  o'  money  down  to 
Boston,  ain't  you?" 

"I've  done  pretty  well,"  said  Mr. 
Mills  dryly.  "I  suppose  none  of  us 
are  satisfied." 

"More  chance  to  make  it  there  than 
here,  I  guess,"  said  the  other. 

"If  it  comes  easy  anywhere,  I  don't 
know  the  place.  I  know  I've  worked 
hard  since  I  left."  Already  a  subtle 
difference  was  perceptible  in  his  tone 
and  manner,  as  if  meeting  with  his  old 
neighbor  had  struck  an  answering 
chord  in  him.  It  did  not  seem  quite 
easy  for  him  to  find  the  proper  stand- 
point between  patronizing  and  famil- 
iarity, and  he  changed  the  subject 
with:  "Here  is  my  daughter.  Ger- 
trude, this  is  Mr.  Harding,  who  used 
to  live  near  us  when  I  was  a  boy." 

"I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,"  said 
Gertrude,  in  so  sweet  a  tone  and  with 
so  beaming  a  smile  as  she  held  out  her 
hand,  that  the  man  exclaimed,  "I 
swan!  ef  she  ain't  the  prettiest  little 
gal  I  ever  set  eyes  on !  " 

Gertrude  laughed,  and  her  father 
laughed  too,  but  less  heartily.  He 
was  very  willing  to  come  back  and 
condescend  good-humoredly  to  the 
acquaintance  of  his  youth,  even  to  be 
amused  with  the  mixture  of  old-time 
familiarity  and  newly  aroused  respect. 
But  the  little  princess  by  his  side  was 
a  being  out  of  their  sphere.  He  had 
some  misgivings  as  to  his  own  pru- 
dence in  having  yielded  to  the  im- 
pulse which  had  made  him  bring  her 
up  here  among  the  hills  to  spend  the 
summer.  His  wife  had  received  the 
plan  very  doubtfully  when  he  pro- 
posed it.  But  Gertrude,  in  spite  of 
that  bright  carnation  bloom  on  her 
cheek,  was  delicate;  the  family  doctor 
had  said  that  good  pure  inland  air 
would  be  better  for  her  this  summer 


than  the  salt  breezes  of  Manchester- 
by-the-Sea,  where  Mr.  Mills  had  his 
fine  country  seat;  and  where  was  there 
purer,  sweeter  air  than  at  Mills  Farm, 
—  still  called  by  that  name,  though  it 
had  passed  to  the  distaff  side  of  the 
house,  in  the  person  of  Mrs.  Isaiah 
Brown,  once  Sarah  Mills?  What  was 
more  natural  than  that  Gertrude 
should  visit  her  aunt?  why  shouldn't 
his  children  learn  to  know  his  own 
people?  John  Mills  had  asked  half 
angrily  of  himself,  half  doubtingly  of 
his  wife. 

"Why,  John,  you  never  seemed  to 
wish  it,"  said  Mrs.  Mills.  She  had 
visited  at  the  Farm  once  or  twice,  in 
the  early  days  of  her  marriage,  and 
had  not  found  her  relatives-in-law 
much  to  her  taste.  She  was  too  good 
a  woman  and  too  good  a  wife  to  wish 
that  they  should  be  neglected;  but 
when  she  had  repeatedly  pressed  their 
claims  to  attention  on  her  husband, 
and  found  him  unyielding,  she  had 
consoled  herself  with  the  thought  that 
she  had  done  all  that  was  required  of 
her  and  that  John  always  would  have 
his  own  way  when  he  really  wanted  it. 
She  had  to  take  the  same  assurance 
home  to  herself  now,  when  he  sud- 
denly broke  out  with  this  plan  for  the 
summer.  She  offered  no  opposition, 
which  would  be  useless  in  any  case, 
and  might  even  give  an  impetus  to  her 
husband's  resolution,  which,  if  unop- 
posed, might  falter  of  its  own  accord. 
She  could  not  go  herself  to  survey  the 
land,  for  her  own  mother's  health  was 
failing  and  required  her  constant  at- 
tention. Mrs.  Parker  had  been  a 
person  of.  consequence  in  her  son-in- 
law's  household  when  she  first  took  up 
her  abode  there,  and  her  modest  but 
well-secured  income  had  been  of  much 
assistance  to  the  young  couple;  and 
though  it  had  dwindled  relatively  in 
the  rush  of  their  prosperity,  yet  its 
owner,  used  to  deference,  was  a  per- 
son of  consequence  still.  John  Mills 
had  his  own  way;  yet  he  did  not,  as 
he  stood  on  the  platform  at  Bryant's 
Pond,  feel  quite  a  voluntary  agent. 
For  the  first  time  in  many  years  he 
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had  been  swayed  by  an  irrational,  irre- 
sistible impulse  —  a  sort  of  tiling  lie 
had  never  found  of  any  advantage  in 
his  business.  Jt  was  tod  late  now  to 
draw  back,  even  if  the  sweet  familiar 
air  had  not  been  lapping  all  his  senses 
in  a  dream  of  home.  1  le  helped  Ger- 
trude to  her  seat  on  the  coach  box. 
and  climbed  up  after  her;  and  they 
drove  off,  along  a  narrow  valley  road, 
still  and  shady,  almost  oppressivel; 
in  the  close  shut-in  greenery  of  leafy 
June,  which  did  not  seem  to  indicate 
any  great  wealth  of  soil,  for  the  farms 
were  poor  and  the  villages  shabby. 
Gertrude  found  plenty  to  admire;  bu1 
her  father  did  not  respond,  and  said 
they  never  thought  much  of  the  road 
from  the  Pond  to  the  Point. 

"How  near  the  Point  does  my  aunt 
live?  "  she  asked. 

"About  a  mile  and  a  half,  I  guess," 
said  the  driver,  who  considered  him- 
self entitled  to  answer  the  question. 

"Shall  you  drive  us  there?  This  is 
such  a  pleasant  way  to  travel !  " 

"I'd  like  nothin'  better  than  to  drive 
you  all  day,"  said  Jehiel,  gallantly; 
"only  I've  got  to  take  this  team  on  to 
Andover.  But  they'll  meet  you  at 
the  Point.  Harry '11  be  there  for  you. 
You've  seen  Harry,  1  s'pose?"  he 
added,  jerking  up  his  horses'  heads,  as 
he  turned  to  Mr.  Mills. 

"When  he  was  a  boy.  I  should 
hardly  know  him  now." 

"You'll  know  him  after  you  see 
him.  that's  sure/' 

"Does  he  look  like  his  father — I 
mean,  as  his  father  used?  n 

"No-o-o.  Isaiah  warn't  never 
anything  like  him.  I  tell  you.  he 
looks  suthin'  like  you.  when  you  was 
young,  only — he's  about  twice  as  tall, 
and — he's  an  awful  handsome  chap. 
Harry  Brown.'' 

As  Mr.  Mills  did  not  respond  to  this 
implied  comparison.  Jehiel  continued: 
"They  expect  Harry'll  get  along  in 
the  world.  I  guess.  He's  terrible 
smart";  and  as  he  still  met  no  re- 
sponse: "You'll  git  him  suthin'  to  do 
when  he's  through  college,  I  s 'pose?  " 
"I  cannot  say  till  I  see  what  he  can 


do,"  replied  Mills,  wondering  if  Jehiel 
had  been  set  on  to  sound  him  by  I 

Browns.     But   the  man   i 
the  general  sentiment  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

ted  John  Mills  to  do  BO  much  in 
the  world:  and  if  he  had  made  such  a 
figure   without   hel]  I    might 

pected  o!  his  nej  .  it? 

'li.  there's  nothin*  he  can't  d 

went  on  Jehiel.      "\\  h\ .  I 
guide  to  the  I 

up  there  summers  these  thn 

1 
from  Rangeli  to  Errol  Dam, 

and    all    up    t<»     Parmachenee    and 

further." 

The  road,  which  they  1  '"1- 

ed  for  about  eight  mi;- 
a  turn  westward:   the  hill- 

and  wider  apart  so  suddenly  that  you 

seemed  t<.  see   them   rise  and   di 
back,  like  courti<  ting  the  en- 

trance of  a  king.  Wide,  rich  m- 
OWS  stretched  between  them,  whll< 
to  the  west  two  great  j  led  north 

and  south,  thn  .ugh  which  dim  hi. 
peaks  loomed  up,  oik-  over  another. 
Mo  lovelier  chamber  of  the  air 
ever  opened  t<»  mortals.     All  the  blue 
above,    the    green    b 
through  and  through  with  1' 
of  g«  ild  from  the  sun  no 
tile    west.      ("l«>ver    bl    —        -     freshly 
scented    every    breeze,    and 
bobolinks  darted  to  and  h 
road  under  the  horses'  ver        -   - 

A  more  experienced  traveler  than 
Gertrude  would  have  known  what  all 
this  meant:  but  she  was  onl; 
wonder  and  delight.  Her  father's 
eves  dwelt  Fondly  on  the  heightened 
color  on  her  cheek  and  the  sparkle  in 
her  eves:  but  still  he  had  some  atten- 
tion to  spare  for  the  scene  which  c 
them  up.  whose  unchanged  as] 
struck  him  afresh  with  surprise.^  He 
was  so  changed,  it  seemed  as  if  the 
place  must  be.  But  there  were  the 
old  landmarks,  one  by  one:  and  he 
pointed  out  to  Gertrude  the  twin 
spires  of  the  Point  beckoning  them 
on  so  long  before,  and  the  clustering 
roofs  of  Hanover,  nestling  so  sweetly 
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on  the  lower  slopes  of  her  sheltering 
hills,  just  caught  sight  of  for  a  mo- 
ment as  they  passed  up  the  long  strag- 
gling village  street  of  what  he  called 
the  Corner,  and  then  lost  again 
as  they  took  a  sharp  sudden  turn  and 
after  a  moment's  descent  came  sud- 
denly on  the  great  river  Androscog- 
gin, the  monarch  of  the  valley,  till  then 
unseen,  and  in  another  moment  were 
floating  upon  his  broad  breast.  The 
waters  were  like  glass,  the  shores  like 
velvet;  the  ferry  boat  glided  with  the 
current,  without  raising  a  ripple,  and 
hardly  straining  on  the  rope.  Ger- 
trude had  no  words;  and  her  father 
enjoyed  her  speechless  delight  while 
he  chatted  with  the  ferryman,  who 
showed  a  new  figure  at  the  old 
familiar  task,  but  who  had  the  old  set 
phrases  about  the  height  of  the  river 
and  the  quantity  of  lumber  that  had 
gone  down  that  spring,  on  his 
tongue's  end,  exactly  as  his  prede- 
cessor had.  As  they  neared  the  op- 
posite shore,  "Look  up  stream  Ger- 
trude," said  her  father,  "and  see 
where  the  Ellis  comes  in,  round  the 
point  with  the  oak  trees.  That  gives 
the  place  its  name,— and  here  it  is"; 
and  their  horses  were  straining  up  the 
steep  bank  and  skirting  the  village 
green,  round  which  stood  large  old- 
fashioned  square  white  houses.  Be- 
fore every  one  were  great  old  elm 
trees,  their  drooping  branches  sweep- 
ing the  roofs,  and  little  fenced-in 
door  yards"  crowded  with  shrubbv 
old  rose  bushes  in  full  bloom,  and 
most  of  these  bore  white  roses.  Just 
beyond  was  the  graveyard,  a  village  in 
miniature,  with  white  stones  and 
white  roses  clustering  round  them, 
and  overshadowing  trees.  All  was  so 
still  that  the  rattle  of  the  coach  was 
heard  on  the  grass-grown  track  which 
hardly  broke  the  turf.  But  no  one 
seemed  to  notice  its  coming;  no  one 
was  seen  about  the  houses  but  two  or 
three  dim  figures  inside,  scarcely 
caught  as  they  passed.  There  was  an 
old-world  air  of  decay  about  the  place, 
but  somehow  contented  and  even 
cheerful,  with  the  freer,  fresher  touch 


given  by  Alpine  views  of  distant 
mountains  and  nearer  craggy  hills,  on 
which  the  ever  gladdening  pine  soft- 
ened the  rough  places,  while  it  sprang 
up  in  clumps  or  singly  wherever  a 
waste  bit  of  land  gave  it  a  chance. 

There  was  a  little  knot  of  men 
around  the  post  office,  evidently  wait- 
ing for  the  stage,  though  they  hardly 
stirred  as  it  appeared;  and  when  it 
had  stopped  and  the  passengers  had 
alighted,  a  tall,  dark-haired  young  fel- 
low advanced  and  held  out  his  hand 
with:  "I  suppose  I  have  the  pleasure 
of  speaking  to  Mr.  John  Mills."  His 
voice  was  singularly  deep  and  soft, 
and  lent  a  courtesy  to  his  words, 
though  they  were  spoken  without  a 
smile. 

"Why,  yes — you  are  Harry,  I 
suppose? " 

"I  am  Harry.  I  have  brought  the 
buckboard  over  for  you.  It  won't 
hold  your  baggage,  but  I  can  come 
back  for  that — so  if  you  will  show  me 
if  there  is  anything  you  wish  to  take 
with  you?  " 

"I  don't  care  for  anything;  do 
you,  Gertrude?  Oh — this  is  Ger- 
trude, my  daughter.  Gertrude,  this 
is  your  cousin,  Harry  Brown." 

Gertrude  held  out  her  hand  at  the 
word,  with  her  usual  winning  smile; 
but  her  cousin,  though  he  bowed  low, 
hardly  touched  the  tips  of  her  fingers. 
"This  way,  if  you  please,"  he  said,  in- 
dicating one  of  the  long,  unwieldy 
vehicles,  known  to  northern  New 
England.  This  one  was  far  from  be- 
ing an  elegant  specimen;  but  he 
handed  Gertrude  in,  arranged  every- 
thing about  her,  and  covered  her 
gown  with  the  carriage  rug — a  neces- 
sary precaution,  as  the  low-hung  seats 
were  but  little  above  the  ground — 
with  most  punctilious  care,  gave 
hardly  less  to  his  uncle,  and  as  care- 
fully packed  in  their  lesser  luggage. 

He  was  very  tall,  and  his  figure  had 
the  ease  and  freedom  about  its  move- 
ments that  conies  of  being  at  home  in 
the  woods.  It  was  already  fully 
grown,  and  his  voice  had  the  finished 
ring   of   manhood;    but   his   face,   in 
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spite  of  its  moustache,  had  still  a  boy- 
ish look.  He  was  very  dark,  with  the 
rich  red-brown  color  that  tells  of  a  life 
in  the  open  air,  and  his  eyes  were  dark 
too,  not  black,  but  of  that  indefinite 
shade  between  gray  and  hazel,  which 
can  change  with  every  moment. 
There  was  a  sort  of  family  resem- 
blance between  him  and  his  uncle,  but 
he  was  far  handsomer  than  John  Mills 
could  ever  have  been,  handsomer 
than  any  young  man  Gertrude  had 
ever  seen,  and  with  an  air  of  excessive 
ceremony  which  puzzled  her  not  a 
little.  She  could  have  smiled  at  the 
formality  of  his  manner,  were  it  not 
that  its  gravity  almost  alarmed  her. 
There  was  not  a  particle  of  defiance 
about  it;  rather  that  most  absolute  in- 
difference which  comes  of  preoccupa- 
tion with  private,  unobtruded  sorrows, 
giving  the  wearer,  as  nothing  rise  can, 
the  effect  of  superiority  to  his  com- 
panions. It  was  impossible  to  tell 
why  Harry  Brown  should  be  sad,  if  he 
were  so;  but  it  was  evident  that  if  any 
notice  were  taken  of  it,  his  reply  was 
ready.  "My  troubles  arc  no  concern 
of  yours,  as  long  as  I  do  not  ask  for 
your  sympathy.  Have  I  ever  given 
you  any  reason  to  complain  that  they 
affect  my  performance  of  any  duty 
you  have  a  right  to  demand?  n 

Over  these  perplexing  questions 
Gertrude  thought  more  than  she  had 
ever  thought  in  her  short  life  before: 
and  while  she  pondered  they  had  left 
the  village  behind,  turning  sharp  to 
the  right  up  a  long,  hot,  sandy  hill. 
The  distant  view  seemed  to  lose  its 
charm  as  by  magic,  and  the  hills  to  be 
less  picturesquely  grouped.  Ger- 
trude was  disappointed  and  wished 
they  had  stayed  under  the  cool  shade 
and  by  the  bright  waters  of  the  Point. 
A  house  or  two  on  the  way  looked 
poor  and  squalid,  and  she  was  appre- 
hensive that  one  of  them  might  turn 
out  to  be  her  uncle's  home.  But  they 
toiled  up  the  ridge,  and  then  there 
came  as  sudden  a  change  of  scene  as 
when  the  maiden  in  Tieck's  bewitch- 
ing romance  crosses  the  bridge  to 
Elfland.     Down  went  the  road  in  a 


steep  stony  pitch  into  a  round  valley 
of  most  perfi 

floor  surrounded  by  high  hills  folding 
one  over  another,  hi-.'  orth 

where   ti  y    wall    rose   far 

into  the  air,  I 

it    was    skirted    by    the    road. 
slopes  of  the  hill 
and    occasional    belts   and    gi 
fine  trees  broke 
the  intervale,  watered  by  nui 
brooks  too  -mall  to  b  le  as  they 

ran  down  the  hillside,  but  traced  by 
their    thick    overhai 
shrub-  and  till   they  flashed 

back  the  sunbeams  here  and  there  as 
they  broadened  on  the  levels  and 
wound  their  'lev's 

northern   edj  .ndering 

Ellis  broke  through  the  hills  and 
again,  after  a  toi  ider 

wooded  banl  se  and  steep  that 

even   tin-   ra  I    hardly 

sparkle  on  her  waves.  The  farm- 
house, a  large  old  un- 
painted  and  gray  with  age.  but  with 
all  its  surroundings  in  the  nicest 
order,  faced  the  road  at  the  southern 
end.  a  little  up  the  the  farm 
buildings  n  behind  it. 
The  turf  stretch  n  to 
its  very  d<><<rs.  and  it  was  shaded  by 
great  branching  elms,  and  maph 
round  and  thick  as  if  they  were 
clipped.  Animals  of  various  kinds 
were  to  be  seen  about,  but  n 
human  being;  everything  basked  in 
silence  under  the  lone:  beams  of  a 
warm  westerly  sun.  From  the  en- 
trance of  the  valley  not  another  1 
was  to  be  seen:  but  as  you  moved 
around  it.  the  landscape,  as  is  the  way 
among  mountains,  changed  at  every 
step,  and  then  up  the  winding  v 
which,  ran  through  the  hills,  or  on 
high  far-off  slopes,  a  column  of  smoke 
rose  from  some  chimney,  or  the  light 
flashed  from  some  window,  telling  the 
wanderer  that  some  other  home  as  fair 
as  the  Mills  farm  might  be  waiting 
there,  could  he  but  find  the  way  to  it. 
As  every  human  countenance  has 
eves  and  nose  and  mouth,  and  only 
once    in    a    while    are    these    useful 
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organs  developed  with  the  harmony 
of  apparent  design  which  makes  the 
face  beautiful,  so  nature  often  has  her 
rocks  and  trees  and  water  tossed 
about  at  haphazard,  but  every  now 
and  then  grouped  with  such  happy 
fitness  that  they  strike  the  gazer's  eye 
with  all  the  effect  of  composition.  A 
soul  speaks  from  the  scene,  as  if  it 
were  fresh  from  the  loving  touch  of  a 
creative  hand,  under  whose  guidance 
every  detail  has  been  planned  to 
strengthen  the  dominant  idea.  There 
are  few  places  where  the  beholder 
feels  this  more  strongly  than  that  on 
which  Gertrude  now  looked  for  the 
first  time.  It  thrilled  her  through 
and  through,  though  she  could  not 
take  in  half  of  it. 

-"Oh,  how  beautiful!"  she  cried,  as 
Harry  checked  his  horse  on  top  of 
the  hill,  so  earnestly  that  for  the  first 
time  his  face  responded  with  a  smile, 
if  a  faint  one. 

"I  suppose  it  is  beautiful,"  he  said, 
"but  I  have  not  seen  many  other 
places." 

"There  can  be  none  like  this.  Why 
did  you  never  tell  me  before  how 
lovely  it  was?"  she  asked,  turning  to 
her  father;  but  for  once  she  had  no 
answer.  His  whole  attention  was  ab- 
sorbed as  Harry  guided  his  spirited 
horse  slowly  down  the  steep  descent, 
and  then  gave  the  animal  its  head  on 
the  level,  and  drew  up  on  the  green 
sward  before  the  door — the  front 
door.  Rarely  in  his  boyhood  had 
John  Mills  entered  here.  It  was 
along  the  well-worn  footpath  to  the 
back  door  that  he  had  been  wont  to 
come  with  his  string  of  trout  wet  from 
the  brook,  or  hat  full  of  eggs  warm 
from  the  barn,  and  where  his  mother 
used  to  meet  him  with  such  a  smile  on 
her  face  as  he  had  never  seen  on  any 
other  but  his  only  daughter's.  He 
was  a  stranger  now,  and  to  be  re- 
ceived with  all  due  honor;  and  as  if 
in  a  dream  he  pushed  back  the  gate 
of  the  dooryard  and  parted  the  strag- 
gling sprays  of  blooming  rose  and 
faded  lilac  which  met  low  down  across 
the  seldom  used  path,  with  grass  in 


every  crack,  which  led  from  the  gate 
to  the  faded  green  door  under  the 
narrow  little  porch  thickly-  wreathed 
with  Virginia  creeper  and  matrimony 
vine,  where  his  sister,  summoned  by 
the  noise  of  wheels  on  the  hill,  stood 
with  extended  hand  to  welcome 
him. 

Mrs.  Isaiah  Brown  had  been  very 
like  her  brother  in  their  youth, — 
"reg'lar  Millses,  both  on  'em,  and  not 
a  bit  of  their  mother  about  'em,"  ac- 
cording to  the  opinion  of  the  neigh- 
borhood; but  the  likeness  had  grown 
less  apparent  with  every  year  of  their 
lives.  Both  had  worked  hard;  but 
the  man  had  waxed  stout  and  easy 
over  the  making  of  money  in  the 
stock  market,  and  the  woman  had 
grown  lean  and  spare  over  petty  pick- 
ings and  savings.  The  toughness  of 
fibre,  the  faculty  for  getting  and  hold- 
ing, and  the  unbending  will,  which 
raise  a  man  in  the  world,  are  apt  to 
show  bare  and  harsh  in  his  female 
relatives,  who  lack  the  opportunity  of 
using  those  gifts  in  any  but  narrow 
ways.  John  Mills  had  long  ago  risen 
to  those  heights  where  the  ideal 
woman  is  a  gentle  protected  creature, 
and  had  with  his  usual  unerring  out- 
look for  his  own  interests  chosen  a 
wife  accordingly,  and  trained  his  ways 
to  match  hers  and  those  of  her  kins- 
folk, till  the  iron  muscles  were 
sheathed  in  velvet.  Sarah  Mills' 
choice  in  marriage  had  been  limited, 
and  though  it  suited  her  well  enough 
to  be  the  ruler  in  her  married  life,  it 
had  not  softened  her  voice  or  refined 
her  ways. 

"Well,  John!  how  be  you?"  she 
called  out  in  a  loud,  cheerful  tone, 
"and  how's  'Lizabuth?  Why  couldn't 
she  'a'  come,  too?" 

"She  could  not  leave  her  mother, 
just  now,"  said  Mr.  Mills,  looking 
abstractedly  about  him.  "But  here  is 
our  oldest  child — Gertrude,  my 
dear!" 

"Don't  look  very  rugged,  does  she? 
but  we'll  fat  her  up  here.  Come  into 
the  parlor,  and  set  down,  won't  you?" 
she  asked,  leading  the  way.     "Here's 
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my  girls.  This  is  Angelia,  and  Ella, 
and  Mamie.  I  guess  Gertrude 
comes  between  Ella  and  Mamie,  don't 
she?" 

"She  was  sixteen  in  May." 

"Mamie's  fifteen,  and  Ella's  eight 
een,  and  Harry's  twenty,  and  A 
lia's  just  twenty-two." 

"Well,  you  needn't  be  always  talk-in' 
about  it,"  said  Angelia,  jerking  one 
shoulder  forward. 

"Never  mind — 'tain't  'cause  she's 
had  no  chances,  that  she  ain't  married 
yet,"  said  the  mother. 

"How  do  you  do,  my  dears." 
the  uncle,  gravely   taking  a   hand   of 
each  in  succession;  and  Gertrude  fol 
lowed    his  example.     She    supposed 
she  ought   to   kiss   her  cousins;   but 
they  were  taller  than  she  and  showed 
no  disposition  to  make  it  easy  for  her, 
so  she  only  kissed   Mamie,   who   was 
most  on  a  level  with  her.     They  were 
tall,    loose-jointed    girls,    much     like 
their  mother,  though  with  more  pre- 
tensions to  good  looks  and  less  of  the 
air  of  having  their  own  way.     Ange 
lia,  the  oldest,   had   something   of  a 
defiant  look  about  her;   Ella  had  less 
apparent  sharpness  and    more    good 
nature;    Mamie,    sickly    and     ailing. 
looked  feeble  and  fretful. 

"Won't  you  set  down?"  repeated 
Mrs.  Brown.  They  accepted  the  in- 
vitation; and  then  came  a  pause,  such 
as  is  apt  to  ensue  when  long  parted 
relatives  meet  and  cannot  think  of 
anything  to  say  of  sufficient  conse- 
quence to  befit  the  occasion.  "Did 
you  have  a  pleasant  ride?"  she  asked 
at  last. 

"Oh,  yes,  delightful!"  responded 
Gertrude,  in  silver  tones,  her  pretty 
lips  parting  in  their  ever  read)-  smile. 
"It  is  so  lovely  here,"  she  added,  turn- 
ing to  her  cousins. 

"It's  awful  lonesome,"  replied  An- 
gelia; "stupidest  road  I  ever  seen  — 
no  passim  on  it." 

"Well!"  said  her  mother,  "you'd  best 
clear  off  then,  first  chance  you  git!" 
with  an  intelligent  look  which  drew 
giggles  from  her  daughters.  "And 
how  does  the   old  place   look?"   she 


asked  with  s,,In, what  of  leatuneatil 

intent. 

"\  er\    much    the    same,    or/ 
-aid  her  brother,  looking  round.  "Von 
have  made  some  alterations  here,  1 

I  thought  I'd  tal  i 

that  last  moi  l  fix 

up  this  root  I   to 

need  it.  and  I  wanted  the 
some  place  fit  to  see  their  i 
in.     I    wanted  to  tear  down  the  old 
chimney,  it  takes  up  so  much  room; 
but  I  larry  wouldn't  lei  me,  and  - 
only   bricked   it   up."  sh<  on. 

looking  at  the  cast  iron  hich 

replaced  the  open  tire  of  earl 
which  had  given  tin-  room  a  1  i 1 1 1  - 
on   tin-  rare  occasions   when   it 
opened    for    company.      John    Mills 
supposed    it    might    Ik-    that    chai 
which  gave  it  so  much  more  of  the 
chilly  air  <  <f  being  &<  >leh  | 
that   purpose   than   before.     He 
not  enough  of  a  connoisseur  in  furni- 
ture to  gauge  the  dun  •  I  the 
sombre  respectabilit)    of  heavy  ma- 
hogany and   black   haircloth  and  the 
meretricious     fragility     of     vena 
rosewood   and   peacock   blue   bn 
telle. 

"We    didn't    spend    much;     and    1 
thought  you'd  as  soon  have  us  us 
for  that  as  anvthin'."  said  Mrs.  Brown 
apologetically,  not  understanding  her 
brother's  look  of  vague  discomfort. 

"'<  >h.  certainly." 

"Them  books  on  the  centre-table 
was  all  presents  t<»  the  girls,  and  that 
biggest  pictur'  was  giver.  I  g    ua." 

—  exchanging  another  cons, 
glance  with  her  oldest  daughter. 
"They  like  to  set  here,  evenin's;  but 
Mr.  Brown  and  Harry,  they  stick  to 
the  old  room,  so  1  keep  the  tire  up 
there  for  them,  though  it  makes  no 
end  of  dust  —  's  long  as  they'll  haul  the 
wood.  As  for  me.  I  don't  never  have 
time  to  set  nowhere,"  she  wound  up 
with  a  hearty  laugh. 

"There's  parpar.  now."  said  Mamie, 
from  her  seat  by  the  window. 

John  Mills  had  been  trying  to  recall 
some  suggestion  of  his  sister's  youth. 
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either  in  herself  or  her  daughters. 
Somehow  neither  would  strengthen 
his  memories  of  the  blooming,  black- 
eyed  girl.  His  brother-in-law's  old 
self  came  up  more  vividly,  for  here 
the  change  was  so  great  that  there  was 
no  suggestion  to  be  looked  for,  and 
there  was  no  resemblance  between 
Harry  and  his  father  except  in  voice 
and  now  and  then  a  fleeting  expres- 
sion. Isaiah  Brown's  youth  had  van- 
ished with  a  breath,  and  old  age  would 
steal  on  him  unheeded.  He  walked 
in  a  slow,  stooping  way,  and  had  a 
gentle,  deprecating  air,  as  if  asking 
pardon  of  newcomers  for  showing 
them  his  face,  which  he  did  not  drop 
even  with  his  old  friend,  and  which 
increased  as  he  turned  to  his  niece. 
But  Gertrude  held  out  her  little  hand 
so  quickly,  and  her  beautiful  eyes  met 
his  with  such  absolute  unconscious- 
ness, that  he  did  not  turn  away,  but 
stood  looking  at  her  with  the  same 
feeling  of  refreshment  which  he  drew 
from  the  wild  flowers  or  the  birds  or 
any  other  innocent  creatures  of  God, 
in  whose  presence  he  was  wont  to  lay 
off  his  burden  of  self-depreciation. 
His  wife,  who  had  been  ready 
with  an  apologetic  allusion,  looked 
relieved. 

"She  is  a  very  dear  child,"  said  the 
uncle  in  gentle  tones.  "I  hope  she 
will  be  happy  here," 

"I  am  sure  I  shall.  I  only  wish 
father  and  mother  could  be  here  too, 
and  ray  brothers — they  would  like 
it." 

"Of  course — of  course,"  said  Mr. 
Brown,  still  looking  at  her  and  hold- 
ing her  hand,  as  if  loath  to  let  it  go. 
Gertrude  smiled  back,  well  pleased 
with  his  pleasure;  but  when  she 
caught  Harry's  eye  fixed  on  her  with 
a  look  of  close  attention  whose  cause 
she  could  not  penetrate,  she  blushed 
and  drew  her  hand  away. 

The  party  broke  up  to  meet  at  tea 
in  the  "settin'  room,"  which  with  its 
fire  and  its  age  had  a  more  home-like 
air  than  the  best  parlor.  The  house 
dated  from  an  era  of  good  building, 
and  was  a  well  made  one  even  for  that 


period;  for  fine  timber  was  cheap 
and  plenty  in  Maine  in  those  early 
days,  and  the  heavy  beams  and  panels 
gave  the  room  an  air  of  dignity, 
though  the  furniture,  even  that  ban- 
ished from  the  renovated  parlor,  had 
never  been  valuable,  and  was  now, 
though  carefully  preserved,  well  worn. 
It  held  its  ground  with  the  persis- 
tency which  such  movables  acquire  in 
a  farm  in  a  back  town,  where  it  is 
more  trouble  to  throw  things  away 
than  to  keep  them,  and  where  new 
goods  and  money  to  buy  them  are 
equally  scarce. 

John  Mills,  as  if  in  a  dream,  recog- 
nized his  mother's  old  work-basket  on 
her  old  table,  still  in  use;  and  it  re- 
called his  boyish  visions  of  fitting  up 
the  old  place  and  giving  mother 
everything  she  wanted.  Poor  wom- 
an! she  had  wanted  very  little,  and 
she  had  been  laid  to  rest  under  the 
shadow  of  the  pines  in  the  graveyard 
on  the  Point  before  her  son's  increas- 
ing means  had  given  her  anything  but 
a  few  cheap  presents.  There  near 
his  plate  lay  one  of  the  very  butter 
knives  which  had  made  her  so  proud 
and  pleased  when  he  brought  them 
from  Boston.  Pie  and  his  life  had 
changed  since  then;  and  as  he  looked 
at  his  brother-in-law  quietly  passing 
round  the  dishes,  he  remembered  that 
Isaiah  had  had  his  aspirations  also, 
which  had  seemed  to  John  as  a  boy 
higher  and  more  daring  than  his  own, 
though  now  any  clerical  ambition 
looked  to  him  too  petty  to  be  seri- 
ously cherished.  His  memory  pic- 
tured Isaiah,  young,  eager,  with  glow- 
ing face  and  voice  of  music;  and  how, 
as  they  strolled  together  across  the 
fields  on  Sunday  afternoons,  he  would 
say  dim,  half-comprehended  things, 
which  would  rouse  a  long  lingering 
echo  in  the  heart  of  his  hearer. 
"Isaiah  could  not  have  had  much  stuff 
in  him  after  all,"  thought  his  old 
friend;  "no  accident  of  that  kind 
would  have  daunted  me;  if  he  had 
anything  real  to  say,  why  couldn't  he 
have  taken  to  writing,  and  made  it 
ray?"     His  reveries  were  onlv  broken 
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by  the  close  of  the  meal,  at  which  be 
had  been  but  a  silent  guest. 

The  farmer  shambled  round  and 
"finished  up  the  chores,"  of  which  the 
bulk  had  already  been  done  by  Marry, 
and  Mrs.  Brown  and  her  daughter 
Ella  cleared  off  the  table  and  put  up 
the  milk.  The  other  young  people 
were  left  to  entertain  the  company. 
But  Angclia  was  absent-minded,  and 
Mamie  shy;  nothing  but  monosyl- 
lables could  be  extracted  from  them. 
The  burden  of  the  talk  fell  on  Harry, 
who  discharged  his  duty  punctiliously. 
He  related  the  farming  experiences  of 
the  past  year,  and  drew  attention  to 
relics  of  old  times  about  the  house 
and  garden;  and  when  the  interest  in 
these  seemed  likely  to  (lag,  he 
changed  the  subject  to  public  affairs 
and  other  general  topics.  No  man  of 
the  world  could  have  been  more- 
exact  on  all  social  points;  his  gram- 
mar and  pronunciation,  like  his 
father's,  were  faultless,  only  replacing 
the  quaint  simplicity  of  Isaiah's  old- 
world  style  with  a  precision  of  later 
date.  And  yet,  somehow,  John  Mill- 
did  not  like  his  nephew  Harry,  lie 
did  not  like  the  air  of  absolute  ease 
which  seemed  to  place  them  on  a  level 
any  the  better  because  it  was  tem- 
pered by  the  proper  amount  of  defer- 
ence to  his  superior  age;  nor  that  ol 
dejection  which  deprived  the  offered 
attention  of  all  spontaneity  the  more 
because  it  was  so  perfectly  unobtru- 
sive and  self-controlled.  What  busi- 
ness had  the  young  man  to  be  so  very 
superior? — and  that,  too,  without  any 
assistance  from  his  uncle?  Neither 
did  his  manners  to  Gertrude  please 
her  father.  He  had  felt  a  faint  sensa- 
tion of  uneasiness  at  the  first  sight  of 
his  nephew ;  for  though  of  course  Ger- 
trude was  too  young  and  too  well 
brought  up  and  too  fastidious  to  at- 
tach any  importance  to  the  rustic  ad- 
miration of  a  country  cousin,  let  him 
be  as  handsome  as  he  might,  he  did 
not  wish  to  have  her  receive  it.  But 
then,  neither  did  he  like  to  see  his 
beautiful  child  as  coldly  regarded  as  if 
she  were  some  sour-faced  maiden  aunt. 


J  he  rest  of  the  family  <]: 

one  b)  one,  and  all  adjourned  to  the 

'    porch    at    the    b: 

the  eiders  sat  and  k>  -un- 

set, while  the  :i  as  nat- 

urally   strolled    off      all    but    Ma: 

who  said  she  w*  and  sat 

huddled    up    on    the 

•  nt,  ruddy-fa 
va-  anf  c\  ed    young    man,    who 
evidentl;  a    of 

mor<  than   his  ma- 

would    bear    out.      1'lla    had    no 
mirer,   and    walked    with    her 
under    her    brother's    guardianship, 

across  the  road  and  up  the  southern 
slope  to  the  edge  of  t  ■  ■':  on 

tup. 

"That  i-  Perr) 
Brown,  in  bones  of  w »me  in.' 
riess,  a-  the  party  sauntered  i 

"Indeed?  is  he  Nfilo  (  'utter5 

u"\ 

"1  )o  they  live  on  the  old  pla< 

"Yes;    they've  fixed  it  up  real 
gant  —  painted  it  all  over  and  built  a 
new     barn,     biggest     in     the     town. 
They    say    Mile's    awful    rich    n 
and  as  she  received  no  reply : 
Perry   and   Gelell   be   married  }>■ 
long." 

"Indeed:      I  hope  you  are  pi 

"  I  s']  ull  think  it  queer  she 

warn't  married  bef 

"Not  at  all.     She  i^  young  still." 

"You  see.  Terry's  been  trvin'  to 
a.  divorce  from  his  first  wife,  and  that 
takes  time." 

"First  wife?" 

"Yes:     he    man  a    girl    named 

Lila  Swann,  from  Byron,  who 
worked  in  the  mills  at  Lewiston,  and 
come  up  here  on  a  visit;  but  they 
never  got  along  together." 

"I  should  not  think  you  would  wish 
to  risk  your  daughter's  happiness  with 
him." 

"Well,  I  don't  know  as  she  could  do 
much  better.  She's  past  twenty  now, 
and  she's  liked  Perry  a  good  while.  I 
guess  Lila  never  had  nothin'  against 
him.  Folks  thought  she  couldn't 
stand  the  old  lady's  ways,  nor  the  old 
lady  hers.     But  Gelia  isn't  that  kind; 
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she  won't  let  herself  be  put  upon  the 
way  Lila  did.  I  guess  they'll  have  to 
mind  their  p's  and  q's  with  her." 

John  Mills  was  silent;  but  his 
silence  spoke  to  his  brother-in-law, 
who  said:  "I  do  feel  very  much  averse 
to  Angelia's  entering  into  this  mar- 
riage, but  I  cannot  make  her  under- 
stand my  reasons." 

"Well!"  said  his  wife,  "I  shouldn't 
think  you'd  be  so  set  against  your 
own  daughter!  A  man's  got  a  right 
to  get  rid  of  a  wife,  if  she  ain't  a  good 
one,  I  hope — and  a  woman  too.  I 
don't  feel  no  call  to  interfere  with  a 
girl  of  Gele's  age." 

"I  hope,"  said  Mills,  "you  will  not 
let  my  daughter  hear  anything  about 
this  affair." 

Mrs.  Browrn  was  offended  at  the 
tone  of  her  brother's  speech,  but  there 
was  something  about  it  which  de- 
prived her  of  all  power  to  reply.  She 
discovered  that  she  must  see  to  some- 
thing in  the  house,  and  bustled  off, 
followed  by  Mamie.  Her  husband 
sighed  patiently  as  the  sound  of  her 
footsteps  died  away. 

"I  am  surprised  at  your  allowing 
such  a  thing  to  take  place  in  your 
family,"  said  Mills. 

"I  am  sorry- — very  sorry;  but  I  am 
unable  to  prevent  it.  I  have  spoken 
to  Angelia,  but  she  is  very  deter- 
mined. She  says  she  loves  the  young 
man,  and  will  not  give  him  up." 

"But  it  ought  not  to  be  tolerated. 
I  can't  imagine  myself  allowing  a 
child  of  mine  to  do  such  a  thing. 
Mine  are  taught  obedience  early." 

"Yours  are  young  yet.  But  I  do 
not  wish  to  deny  that  we  went  to  an 
extreme  in  our  indulgence  of  our  chil- 
dren; only — Angelia  was  always  a 
little  self-willed,  and  I  fear  her  mother 
did  not  know  best  how  to  manage  her. 
She  was  the  oldest,  you  see,  and  poor 
Sarah  has  always  had  so  much  to  do. 
It  was  not  easy  for  her  to  give  careful 
attention  to  the  children.  Yours,  of 
course,  have  been  differently  brought 
up;  and  then,  there's  something  in 
the  children.  There's  my  Harry,  now 
— he  never  had  a  fault,  or  wished  to 


do  a  thing  that  did  not  please  me." 

"A  regular  young  prig,  I  should 
imagine,"  thought  the  uncle. 

"Some  are  like  him,  needing  no 
teaching  but  what  they  can  give  them- 
selves; others  can  be  taught.  Poor 
Angelia,  I  am  afraid,  is  one  of  those 
who  can  only  learn  from  experience." 

"But  it  is  criminal  weakness  to  al- 
low it!  Would  you  let  a  child  burn 
itself  to  death  to  teach  it  by  experi- 
ence? " 

"The  cases  are  hardly  parallel,"  said 
Isaiah  mildly.  "I  have  sometimes 
thought  that  absolute  freedom  in 
forming  and  breaking  the  marriage 
tie  would  tend  to  a  higher  and  loftier 
standard  of  morality  than  that  which 
we  can  at  present  attain.  Virtue  then 
would  be  spontaneous,  not  forced. 
'Let  him  that  is  filthy  be  filthy  still — 
let  him  that  is  holy  be  holy  still,'  you 
know.  At  the  same  time  I  do  not 
deny  that  the  laxity  of  our  laws  in  this 
state  produces  very  undesirable  re- 
sults. There  is  a  feeling  that  if  the 
letter  of  the  law  is  followed  nothing- 
more  is  necessary;  and  often  no 
higher  standard  is  perceived  or 
reached.  I  am  deeply  grieved — in- 
deed, ashamed — that  such  should  be 
the  case  in  my  own  family." 

"Well,  for  heaven's  sake,  don't  let 
Gertrude  hear  anything  about  it!" 

"No,  there  is  no  danger  of  that. 
Harry  will  not  have  it  mentioned  in 
the  house.  He  has  done  what  he 
could — he  has  told  Angelia  that  if  she 
marries  Perry  he  will  not  be  at  the 
wedding,  nor  ever  enter  their  house." 

"Why  do  you  not  do  the  same?" 

"It  would  make  no  difference, 
and  I  should  not  think  it  right. 
Nothing  a  child  can  do  should  alien- 
ate a  father's  love.  We  are,  the  very 
best  of  us,  unthankful  and  undeserv- 
ing children;  and  shall  one  poor 
mortal  presume  to  judge  another?" 

"There  goes  Isaiah  Brown!" 
thought  John  Mills,  "theorizing  about 
building,  while  his  house  is  tumbling 
about  his  ears!"  The  tide  of  time 
rolled  back,  and  he  seemed  to  be 
again  listening  to   one   of   their   old 
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boyish  talks  on  everything  in  heaven 

and  earth,  when  Isaiah  would  hold 
forth  on  some  alarming  paradox,  and 
he  would  listen,  half  admiring,  half 
provoked.  But  it  was  many  years 
since  Isaiah  had  spoken  so  many  con- 
secutive words,  and  he  now  paused 
abruptly  and  abashed,  as  the  young 
people  approached,  slowly  winding 
down  the  hill  in  the  evening  glow. 
They  were  better  acquainted,  as  was 
natural,  than  when  they  set  out 
Gertrude  perceived  that  her  cousin 
Harry  was  not  happy;  but  she  had 
been  used  to  see  sober  faces  brighten 
as  they  looked  at  her,  and  she  strove 
to  please  him  by  admiring  the  view 
from  the  pasture. 

"This  is  your  cow-pasture?  And 
ilo  you  keep  your  sheep  and  lambs 
here  too?  J  wisli  I  could  see  a  little 
lamb!" 

''Our    lambs    arc    all    pretty    well 
grown  now.     I  can  show  you  one  i" 
morrow.     But  we  don't  pasture  cows 
and  sheep  together,"  said  1  [any. 

"Why  not'?" 

"Because  sheep  crop  the  grass  t<»<> 
short  for  the  cows.  A  cow  has  no 
under  teeth,  and  cannot  bite  as  a  horse 
can.  We  turn  in  our  horses  with  tin- 
sheep  sometimes." 

"Thank  you." 

Ella  giggled,  though,  country  bred 
as  she  was,  she  knew  no  more  about 
the  matter  than  Gertrude  did.  '"You 
don't  know  much  about  farming,  do 
you?"   she  asked. 

"No."  said  Gertrude,  simply,  *'I 
hardly  know  anything-  about  it  at  all. 
I  wish  I  did!" 

For  the  second  time  Harry  looked 
at  his  cousin  as  though  she  were 
something  new  to  his  experience,  and 
something  in  his  manner  made  her 
girlish  chatter  flow  more  freely  to  him 
afterward. 

"John's  changed,  ain't  he?"  asked 
Mrs.  Isaiah  Brown  of  her  husband,  as 
they  were  retiring  for  the  night.  She 
received  no  reply,  but  she  was  not 
used  to  waiting  for  one  from  Isaiah, 


and    went    on.  <t    up,    1    <  all 

him!"  —  then,  with  indignation  gath- 
ering for  want  of  agr<  "I  don't 

what  right  h< 
girls'  marryin',  when  I*  done 

the  first  thing  for  them  him-' 

"I  !<•  ha-  often  sent  them  very  hand- 
some presents." 

"Well,  but   I   mean  in  the  v. . 
having  them  to  sta) .  and  gettin1  young 

,   men  for  them,  an*  all  that.      If  a 
can't  marry  i  ■  "11  take  i 

and  as  the  well  trained  J-aiah  silently 
went  on  folding  the  clean  shirt  he  had 
put  on  that  evening  for  future 

use,  sh<  continued:  "If  ith,  I 

guess      she     was     alwav  -     pl<  a 
enough,  but  she  never  took  no  trouble 
about  usw;  then,  as  -lie  turned  out  the 
light,  -he  gave  a  parting  -hot:   "] 
you  think  yourself  he'-  altered?" 

Kaiah  gj  'hat  might  be 

affirmative  or  negative.  Hi-  wife 
continue  the 
n -ion;  but  he  lay  long  awake 
trying  to  settle  how  much  truth 
there  was  in  her  word-,  and  pon- 
dering whether,  if  SO,  John  or  he 
had    changed    the    I  mcthing 

of  the  -ame  puzzle  was  keeping  John 
awake  too.  on  this  first  night  of  many 
\cars  which  he  had  passed  under  the 

!    of    his   birthplace.      Isaiah 
off  to  sleep  first  under  the  soothing 
influence    of    Gertrude's    sweet 
which  rose  before  him  in  the  darV 
and  lingered  on  t<  i  gladden  his  dreams. 
She  haunted  her  father's  pillow-  too, 
but  with  less  ^i  comfort.     He  had  half 
a  mind  to  take  her  home  with  him  the 
dav  after  t<  .-morrow  :  but  his  arrr. 
ments  were  made:    obstinacy  forbade 
his   changing   them,   and    pride 
him  back  from  giving  his  n    - 
his    wife.     She    was   not    the    sort   of 
girl,  he  told  himself,  to  be  injured  by 
anv  coarseness  she  might  casually  en- 
counter:  from  her  infancy  such  influ- 
ences  had   glided   harmless   off   her. 
He  repressed  his  doubts  at  last,  and 
put  himself  to  sleep  by  sheer  deter- 
mination. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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6  ^rPHE  climate  resembles  that 
J  of  France  and  Italy.  .  .  . 
It  is  favorable  to  human 
health.  .  .  .  One  of  the  two  areas 
where  consumption  is  unknown 
is  found  here."  Thus  says  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  in  an 
article  on  North  Carolina.  The 
words  were  in  clear  black  type  on 
good  white  paper;  but  they  were 
as  letters  of  gold  to  the  eager 
reader.  They  were  luminous  with 
hope;  for  they  seemed  to  point 
out  a  way  of  escape  from  a  region 
in  New  England  where  three 
states  meet  and  each  contributes 
generously  of  its  worst  climate. 
The  information  was  not  quite  as 
specific  as  might  have  been 
wished.  Perhaps  it  would  not  be 
easy,  in  the  immense  state  of 
North  Carolina,  five  hundred 
miles  from  east  to  west  and  nearly 
two  hundred  from  north  to  south, 
to  find  that  blessed  spot  where 
consumption  is  unknown.  But 
when  it  is  a  matter  of  life  and 
death  one  ought  not  to  quarrel 
with  the  guide-post  which  shows 
the  road  from  a  region  where  the 
climate  resembles  in  turn  that  of 
Siberia  and  that  of  Central  Africa 
to  one  lying  under  as  mild  a  sky 
as  that  which  bends  over  France 
and  Italy.     With   heartfelt  grati- 


tude for  what  information  the 
stately  Britannica  had  vouchsafed 
him,  the  writer  set  out  to  find  for 
himself  the  beneficent  location  in 
North  Carolina. 

Spring  was  coming  slowly 
north  when  I  left  the  Connecti- 
cut valley.  The  sodden  earth 
showed  through  its  ragged  gar- 
ment of  snow  in  many  places.  In 
New  York  the  snow  was  gone, 
and  the  green  was  making  a  val- 
iant struggle  with  the  brown.  In 
Norfolk,  Virginia,  the  fresh 
greenery  was  everywhere  in  pos- 
session. In  the  churchyard  of 
quaint  old  Christ  Church  I 
walked  on  the  evening  of  Easter 
day,  praising  God  for  new  leaves 
of  grass  and  trees.  At  Raleigh 
I  stayed  long  enough  to  learn 
additional  particulars  about 
Southern  Pines,  the  little  village 
among  the  pines  in  Moore 
County,  which  had  been  recom- 
mended to  me.  All  the  testimony 
pointed  to  this  section  as  the 
place  where  consumption  is  un- 
known except  in  imported  cases, 
and  where  cure  of  that  terrible 
disease  in  its  earliest  stage  or 
arrest  of  its  progress  when  more 
advanced  might  be  expected. 

Moore  County  lies  somewhat 
south  of  the  centre  of  North  Car- 
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olina.  It  is  a  triangle  of  generous    / 

One  hundred  and  fifty  miles  eastward 
is  the  Atlantic,  and  the  Alleghaniesare 

two  hundred  miles  to  the  west.     Hie 


middle  and  southern  portions  of  this 
county  are  made  up  of  level  and  roll- 
ing-   upland    covered    with    long  leaf 

pine  forest.  The  soil  is  more  than 
sandy;  it  is  almost  pure  sand,  ten  to 
ninety  feet  deep  —  an  ancient  sea 
beach,  beyond  doubt.  Mud  and  dust 
are  both  unknown,  for  there  is  noth- 
ing of  which  they  can  be  made. 
Water  goes  through  the  soil  so 
quickly  that  in  a  few  minutes  alter  the 
heaviest  rain  storm  it  has  entirely 
disappeared  from  the  surface.  The 
air  of  the  region  is  dry  and  pure,  and 
malaria  is  unknown.  The  hillsides 
abound  with  springs  of  remarkably 
pure  water.  The  aromatic  breath  of 
the  pine  trees  is  full  of 
healing  virtue.  With 
such  praise  as  this 
sounding  in  my  ears 
I  left  the  little 'capital 
of  the  big  "Old  North 
State,"  saying  to 
self: 


paradise  in  the  pine 
these  things  be  b 
Southern    Pine 
south  of  Raleigh,  and  the  train  I 
five  hours  and  a  half  for  the  join 
It  was  midnight  when  1  arriv- 
top  of  a  high  sandj  ridg< 

side  of  a  deep  CUl  had  b-  • 

away  to  make  a  road  from  the  rai'. 

up  into  the  town.     The  station  was  a 

dry-goods   box    dragged    b< 

car  to  sen  e  as  a  coi  any 

one  getting  off  the  train.     I  could 

discover    the    town    that    night  - 

haps  because  of  the  darkness,  1  ^aid. 
1   could  not  discover  it  next  morning 
either,  there  were  so  many  trees.     J 
found  out   in  time  that  the  town  had 
a     real     existence  —  hous< 
wood,   ^till   growing,   and   inhabitants 
of  real    flesh    and    blood    from    pU 
scattered  through  New  England, 
York,  Pennsylvania  and  the  North- 
west.    All  that  \ 

bring  together  these  elements  and  ar- 
range them;  but  when  I  arrived  this 
combining  had  not  been  done.  The 
streets    and    avenut  s  already 

there,  properly  marked  off  and  mag- 
nificently    named.     The     hou 
were  there,  all  staked  and  numbered. 
But  so  far  as  the  ordinary  pu* 
a    village    are    concerned.    Southern 
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Pines  did  not  then  exist.  There  was 
no  school,  no  store,  no  church;  there 
were  no  houses,  no  people;  there  was 


tressed    by    the   diffi- 
culty   of    obtaining 
proper  food,  that 


BY  THE   TROLLEY    TO   PINEHURST. 


nothing  to  do,  nothing  to  eat,  noth- 
ing to  see  except  sand  and  pine  trees 
and  "razor  back"  hogs. 

Let  me  be  exact.  There  was  one 
small,  neat  house,  owned  and  occu- 
pied by  a  lumberman,  native  to  that 
region;  there  were  three  or  four  huts 
occupied  by  colored  people;  there 
was  a  monstrosity  called  a  "hotel," 
made  of  a  hastily  constructed  wooden 
frame,  covered  in  with  boards  nailed 
on  perpendicularly  and  battened  with 
narrow  strips  of  wood.  This  was 
occupied  by  a  genial  Pennsylvanian, 
who  did  his  best  to  furnish  food  and 
lodging  to  weary  travelers,  although 
often,  to  use  a  Hibernicism,  he  had  to 
take  both  food  and  beds  out  of 
the  mouths  of  his  own  children  to 
do  so. 

This  was  my  inventory  of  Southern 
Pines  on  the  morning  of  my  arrival. 
It  seemed  an  impossible  place  to 
which  I  should  bring  my  invalid  wife 
and  baby.  Boarding  was  out  of  the 
question,  for  even  such  accommoda- 
tions as  the  "hotel"  could  offer  were 
available  for  only  a  few  days  after  I 
first  made  its  acquaintance,  by  which 
.  time  the  landlord  had  become  so  dis- 


he  took  in  his  bush  and  closed  his 
doors.  Housekeeping  seemed  equally 
out  of  the  question.  There  was 
no  house  to  be  had  of  a  higher 
order  than  a  negro  cabin  of 
two  rooms  with  a  mud  chimney  and 
no  window  glass.  Even  if  my  invalid 
could   endure   the   hardship    of    such 


shelter,  what  hope  was  there  that  I 
should  have  better  success  in  procur- 
ing food  than  the  man  from  Pennsyl- 
vania? Before  I  had  been  in  South- 
ern Pines  twenty-four  hours,  I  gave 
up  all  idea  of  making  it  my  place  of 
refuge.  Within  the  next  twenty-four 
I  had  decided  to  locate  there  and  had 
written  home  to  that  effect. 

Looking  back  to  that  time,  I  can 
hardly  account  for  my  sudden  conver- 
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sion.  It  was  probably  not  the  result 
of  any  profound  reasoning.  The 
charm  of  the  place  grew  upon  me 
during   those   two   days   of    delicious 

spring  weather.  I  knew  that  1  had 
reached  the  land  where  there  is  real 
spring,  not  that  "pious  fraud  of  the 
almanac"  which  is  our  portion  in  New 
England.  I  began  at  once  to  love 
the  gaunt,  homely  pines,  with  their 
great  shock  heads  of  sombre  green. 
The  air  was  pungent  with  their  breath. 
Wherever  the  pines  had  been  cut 
away,  an  oak  growth  had  sprung  up. 
The  new  leaves  were  just  coming  out. 
the  most  delicate,  lovely  yellow 
imaginable.  Forlorn  old  fields,  for- 
gotten of  the  ploughman  and  the 
harvester,  were  adorned  with  the 
abundant  blossoming  of  wild  plum- 
trees.  In  every  direction  against  the 
dark  background  of  pines  could  be 
seen  the  brilliant  white'  of  the  flower- 
ing dogwood.  Half-hidden  under 
the  long  brown  needles  of  the  pine 
which  covered  the  ground  were  a  few 
late  blossoms  of  the  trailing  arbutus. 
In  a  walk  through  the  woods  I  came 
upon  bunches  of  blue  violets.  Here 
and  there  a  golden-throated  iris  stood 


stiffly    up    in    hh    brave    blue 
COat,  and  ih 

.)<>:■:.    both 

and  pink.     1 1  ightful  it 

to    be    i 
without   being    splasl 
mud     and     pi<-r<  :ed     by 
winds!     But  A]  ril  a 
harm  by  sending 
ing  bird  on  •  d  morn- 

ing  of  1 

from   th<  -t.  feath- 

ery   spray    of    a    -lender 
which  ii'  "  my  wind 

For  a  full  hour  he  tilted  and 
swung    there,    pour- 
mad  mu^ic. 
No  d'-ubt  it  was  much  m 
t<»  the   point   that    I    found  a 
"living  witness"  to  the  cura- 
tive value  of  this  in  a 

ian    from    L 
port.   X.   Y..  then  making  his 
home  at  Manly,  a  mile  and  a 
half     from      Southern      Pines.       He 
had     come     from     I.  •  •     | 

three     years     before     in     the     hope 
that     it     might     prolong 
which    was   threatened    by   consump- 
tion.    1  le  had  been  advis  o  to 
tlie  highest  and  dri<  -               n  of  the 


Ions-leaf 


in   the    South. 


.   pine    reg 

He  came  as  far  as  Raleigh,  and  there 
consulted  Professor  Kerr,  the  state 
geologist,  who  told  him  that  the 
woods  in  the  neighborhood  oi  Manly 
was  the  place  for  him.  He  went 
there,  improved  rapidly,  and  in  a  short 
time  went  North  for  his  family.  His 
health  was  so  far  restored  that  he  was 
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able  to  lead  a  happy,  busy  life.  He 
told  me  that  his  cure,  if  reported  to 
him  of  another  man,  would  have 
seemed  almost  incredible,  so  near  was 
he  to  death  when  the  pines  began  to 
do  their  healing  work. 

This  testimony  had  great  weight 
with  me ;  but,  after  all  it  was  from  the 
evidence  of  things  felt  rather  than 
seen  that  I  made  my  final  decision.  I 
bought  a  piece  of  land  and  began  at 
once  to  build  a  house  upon  it.  For 
temporary  shelter  I  hired  a  "tenement" 
house  of  two  rooms.  It  had  one  glass 
window  and  looked  rather  aristo- 
cratic ;  but  it  was  so  near  the  railroad 
that  pieces  of  the  chimney  would  come 
rattling  down  every  time  a  train 
thundered  by.  Soon  there  came  a 
supply  of  butter  from  Maine  and 
groceries  from  Boston, — and  what 
was  better,  a  good  friend  who  had 
been  a  "Forty-niner"  in  California  and 
knew  how  to  cook  for  an  open-air 
appetite.  As  long  as  those  supplies 
lasted  we  fared  sumptuously  every 
day.  But  marketing  at  a  thousand 
miles  distance  is  not  easy;  there  is 
sometimes  failure  to  make  close  con- 
nection between  the  provisions  and 
the  empty  larder.     Yet  on  the  whole 


it  was  a  pleasant  summer.  My  health 
was  never  better.  There  were  piping 
hot  spells  now  and  then;  but  it  was 
dry  heat,  tempered  by  a  steady  breeze, 
and  interrupted  by  frequent  cooling 
showers.  Vegetation  kept  fresh  and 
green  all  the  summer  long. 

In  five  months  from  the  date  of  my 
arrival  I  had  my  family  with  me  and 
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we  were  living  in  our  own  house  in 
the  very  midst  of  the  pine  woods.  It 
had  a  sufficient  number  of  rooms  and 
plenty  of  glass  windows  and  was  as 
fragrant  as  only  a  house  built  entirely 
of  new  yellow  pine  can  be.  Six 
months  later,  in  spite  of  all  difficulties 
and  deprivations,  the  invalid  was  re- 
stored to  a  good  degree  of  health. 
The  physicians  had  declared  that  she 
could  not  survive  another  New  Eng- 
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land  winter;  but  since  coming  back 
from  our  five  years'  residence  in 
North  Carolina  she  lias  spent  four 
winters  in  bleak  New  England  with 
no  evidence  of  any  return  of  pul- 
monary disease. 

In  the  period  which  1  spent  at 
Southern  Pines  I  saw  the  paper  vil- 
lage grow  into  a  substantial  wooden 
one  of  pretty  dwellings  and  comfort- 
able hotels,  with  stores,  a  school 
house,  a  church  and  a  newspaper  — 
the  Pine-Knot.  I  came  away  with  re- 
gret, having  incurred  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  North  Carolina 
which  can  never  grow  less. 

I  have  given  this  brief 
sketch  of  the  actual  expe- 
rience of  a  health-seeker  in 
the  pine  woods  of  North 
Carolina  ten  years  ago,  be- 
cause in  what  follows  1 
wish  to  give  the  contrast- 
ing picture  of  what  the  same 
pilgrim  would  find  should 
he  visit  that  region  now. 

The  journey  thither  may 
be  by  one  of  several  routes. 
A  short  route  is  by  after- 
noon train  from  New7  York, 
reaching  Southern  Pines 
in  seventeen  hours.  A 
longer  and  to  many  a 
pleasanter  way  is  by  sea  to 
Norfolk,  forty  hours  on  one 
of  the  steamers  of  the  Nor- 
folk line  if  you  start  from 


Boston,  twenty  hour-  on  one  of  the 
Old  Dominion  boats  from  New  York. 
(  )r  one  can  break  the  monotony  of  an 
all-rail  journey  by  taking  a  Bay  Line 
steamer  from  Baltimore  and  sailing 
down  Chesapeake  Bay.  At  Norfolk 
in  each  case  one  connects  with  a 
through   train   for  Southern   I'n. 

But  Southern  Pines  is  not  our  final 
destination.     We  are  going  on  to  the 
new    village  of   Pinehurst,  which  lies 
six   miles   to  tin 
from  the  train    -not  now  on  I 

Is  box  in  tin-  sand,  but  upon  the 
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platform  of  an  attractive  station, — we 
find  an  electric  car  waiting  to  convey 
us  thither.  I  smile  now  as  I  recall 
the  conveyance  which  served  three 
weary  travelers  ten  years  ago.  The 
car  was  a  heavy  express  wagon;  the 
electricity  was  an  ancient  white  mule, 
— and  I  acted  as  motor  man,  doing 
what  I  could  to  turn  on  more  power 
with  a  good  stick.  Darkness  was 
coming  on,  and  the  kindly  proprietor 
of  our  vehicle  went  on  in  front  to  act 
as  headlight,  with  his  lantern,  show- 
ing up  the  stumps  and  logs  which  lay 
in  ambush.     Imagination  did  not  then 


safe  arrival  to  friends  at  home,  or  tele- 
phone to  Southern  Pines  to  inquire 
if  your  wife's  cousin  is  stopping  there, 
you  can  have  either  facility  as  readily 
as  if  you  were  in  your  Boston  home. 
Here  is  a  stenographer  and  type- 
writer, if  you  want  one,  ready  to  write 
your  letter.  When  you  go  to  your 
room  you  find  it  comfortably  warmed 
by  a  steam  radiator;  for  it  is  De- 
cember now  and  the  nights  are  cool. 
The  room  is  lighted  by  electricity,  and 
an  electric  call-bell  connects  'it  with 
the  office.  But  before  you  go  to  bed 
you  will  lounge  before  the  open  fire  in 
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picture  a  "broom-stick  train"  scud- 
ding through  the  stillness  of  the  pine 
woods. 

It  is  seven  o'clock  before  we  reach 
Pinehurst;  too  late  to. begin  house- 
keeping to-night,  —  so  that  we  get  off 
at  the  Holly  Inn.  After  a  good 
supper  and  a  good  night's  rest  we 
shall  be  in  condition  to  see  the  town. 
Our  expectation  of  good  food  and 
good  sleep  is  not  disappointed.  We 
find  ourselves  in  a  well  built,  tasteful 
hotel,  equipped  with  every  comfort 
and  convenience.  In  the  dining-room 
we  are  deftly  served  by  white  wait- 
resses from  the  North.  If,  after 
supper,  you  wish  to   telegraph  your 


the  cosy  parlor.  You  have  already  no- 
ticed that  the  faces  of  the  landlord  and 
his  wife  are  familiar,  for  you  spent  a 
part  of  last  summer  on  Lake  Winne- 
pesaukee  at  the  Hotel  Weirs,  presided 
over  by  this  same  man  and  woman. 

But  here  is  a  man  whom  probably 
you  have  not  met.  Mr.  James  W. 
Tufts  of  Boston  is  the  proprietor  of 
this  model  town  of  Pinehurst.  A  little 
talk  with  him  concerning  the  idea 
which  he  is  here  putting  into  reality 
will  be  a  good  preparation  for  to- 
morrow's walk  through  the  village. 
Mr.  Tufts  is  one  of  the  most  genial 
and  kindly  of  men,  and  it  is  a  pleasure 
indeed   to  talk   with  him   about  this 
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beneficent  and  noble  work  which  he 
has  so  deeply  at  heart.  He  is  most 
unassuming  in  manner;  but  under- 
neath his  quiet  look  and  way  you  dis- 
cern the  force  of  character  which  has 
made  him  so  successful  through  a 
long  business  career.  He  is  enthusi- 
astic about  Pinehurst,  and  talks  clearly 
and  interestingly  of  it. 

His  purpose  is  to  make  an  ideal 
home  for  people  of  small  means  who 
need  rest  and  recuperation  in  a  mild 
climate.  After  careful  search  for  the 
spot  where  nature  had  done  most  to 
provide  favorable  conditions  for  such 
a  home,  he  selected  the  pine  upland  of 
Moore  County.  Here  nature  had 
accumulated  this  great  store  of  heal- 
ing virtues.  The  sanitary  qualities  of 
the  climate  and  the  soil,  and  the  re- 
markable healing  property  of  the 
long-leaf  pine  had  been  demonstrated 
by  the  experience  of  hundreds  of 
invalids  who  had  gone  to  Southern 
Pines  and  its  vicinity,  either  for  a  stay 
of  a  few  months  or  to  settle  perma- 
nently. The  region  had  been  care- 
fully and  repeatedly  investigated  by 
medical  specialists,  always  with  the 
same  verdict,  that  this  is  a  natural 
sanitarium,  not  excelled,  so  far  as 
known,  by  any  locality  in  the  world. 
It  was  only  necessary  to  take  advan- 
tage of  what  nature  had  so  freely  be- 
stowed. This  Mr.  Tufts  determined 
to  do.     In  June,  1895,  he  bought  five 


thousand  acres  of  land  west  of  South- 
ern Pines,  and  set  to  work  to  build 
Pinehurst.  A  site  cantaining  one  hun- 
dred acres  was  selected  for  the  village. 
This  was  thoroughly  cleared  up,  artis- 
tically laid  out  by  Olmsted,  Olmsted 
and  Eliot,  the  famous  landscape  archi- 
tects, and  surrounded  by  wire  fence 
for  protection  against  the  ravages  of 
wandering  cattle  and  razor-backs.  A 
hotel,  a  store,  a  boarding-house,  a 
Casino  and  some  twenty  cottages  were 
constructed  as  a  nucleus  of  the  village 
that  is  to  be.  Sewerage,  water  sup- 
ply, electric  lighting  and  an  electric 
railway  were  provided  for.  For  this 
work  the  services  of  the  best  archi- 
tects, engineers  and  electricians  were 
secured,  all  of  course  at  the  expense 
of  a  vast  deal  of  time,  money  and 
patience.  Mr.  Tufts  is  well  satisfied 
with  the  results  thus  far.  He  has 
established  a  resort  perfectly  adapted 
to  meet  the  wants  of  a  large  class  of 
people  of  refined  taste  who  need  the 
restorative  effects  of  a  winter  in  the 
south,  but  cannot  afford  to  pay  the 
usual  price  of  hotels  and  boarding- 
houses  where  good  accommodations 
can  be  had. 

People  in  robust  health  can  rough 
it.  They  can  endure  the  lack  of 
comforts  and  conveniences;  they  can 
eat  coarse  food,  poorly  cooked;  they 
can  keep  up  their  spirits  amid  cheer- 
less   surroundings    and    uncongenial 
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associates.  But  with  those  whose 
health  is  impaired  it  is  quite  other- 
wise. They  must  have  the  best  of 
food  and  every  comfort  and  conven- 
ience; they  must  have  pleasant  sur- 
roundings, agreeable  companions, 
amusements,  occupations.  Unless 
they  can  have  such  helpful  conditions, 
it  is  almost  useless  for  them  to  leave 
home  in  search  of  health.  Yet  how- 
few  places  there  are  where  invalids  of 


Mr.  Tufts  by  the  rudd 

knot  fire  hat  haunted  my  dreai 

Before  leaving  the  hotel  in  the  morn- 
ing we  walk    through    tl U  rva- 
tory   full    of    flowering    planti    and 
shrubs  to  a  house  i  >]- 
with  the  main  building  by  this 
way.      [nvalids    who    want    sunshine 

without   exposure  to   wind   can   hathc 

in  it  here  to  their  hcv  -it ;   and 

if  an)   time  the  sun  should  wulk  and 

refuse  to  do  his  duty, 

here    i^    a 

■       tO     Ml]." 

and   good  chi 

Directly    in    front 

of   the   hotel   is   the 

main  stn  vil- 

neral  di- 

rection  and 

>     west,  but  it  is  in 
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small  means  c  a  n 
spend  a  comfortable 
winter!  Pinch  urst 
is  intended  to  bring 
comfort,  happiness 
and  health  within 
reach  of  those  who 
must  otherwise  stay 
at  home  until  they  arc  beyond 
cure.  It  is  not  a  sanitarium  for 
hopeless  invalids.  It  has  no  hospital 
features.  It  is  a  bright,  cheery  New 
England  village,  attractively  laid  out 
and  carefully  controlled  so  as  to  make 
its  sanitary  conditions  perfect  and 
permanent.  It  invites  those  in  whom 
disease  has  not  progressed  too  far  for 
recovery,  to  avail  themselves  of  ad- 
vantages which  so  far  as  I  know  are 
absolutely  unequaled. 

A  wise  and  kindly  idea!     The  im- 
pression of  our  talk  last  night  with 


AT       SHOE    TOE. 


haste    and    therefore  -    not    fol- 

low a  straight  line.     Along  this  way 
comes      the       electric       road       from 
Southern  Pines,  with  its  western  I 
minus  at  the  station  of  the  Aber 
and      West      End      railroad,    which 
touches    this    corner    oi    the    vittag 
It  is  the    main    business    oi    a    main 
street  to  promote  travel  and  transpor- 
tation: but  the  main  street    of    Pine- 
hurst,  as  well  as  all  its  other  stn    ts 
is  made  beautiful  as  well  as  useful. 
The  car    track    occupies    the    centre; 
on  either    side   is    a    drivewav    made 
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hard  and  smooth  by  mixing  clay  with 
the  sand  and  rolling  the  surface;  next 
to  this  on  each  side  is  a  broad  strip 
planted  with  evergreen  creepers  and 
low-growing  shrubs  to  cover  the  raw 
earth  from  sight.  At  intervals  mag- 
nolia grandiflora  and  other  evergreen 
trees  are  planted.  Beyond  the  green 
strips  are  the  sidewalks.  The  street 
called  Main  is  the  only  street.  All 
the  rest  are  roads,  and  are  named 
generally  from  native  trees,  Dog- 
wood, Holly,  Magnolia,  etc.  In 
these  latter  the  road  bed  is  narrower 
and  the  planted  spaces  are  wider. 
But  they  are  in  entire  accord  with 
Main  Street  in  refusing  to 
go  anywhere  by  the  short- 
est route.  Pinehurst  is  a 
village  where  straight 
lines  and  right  angles  are 
strictly  forbidden.  Would 
there  were  more  such  vil- 
lages ! 

On  the  southern  side  of 
the  main  street,  opposite 
the  hotel  is  the  village 
Green.  This  is  planted 
with  evergreen  shrubs- 
box,  holly,  gallberry, 
pyracanth  thorn  and 
others  and  single  trees  ir- 
regularly placed  along  the 
border  so  as  to  afford 
pretty  vistas  from  the 
houses     which     surround 


the  Green.  Where  there  is  shade, 
English  ivy  is  used  as  a  ground  cover 
and  outside  of  these  protected  spaces 
the  Japanese  evergreen  honeysuckle. 
This  latter  thrives  in  the  hot  sunshine, 
and  can  be  kept  cut  down  to  form  a 
smooth  surface.  The  village  Green 
is  one  of  the  important  features 
of  the  town. 

Going  along  this  pleasant  curving 
way  as  far  as  Azalea  Road,  you  will 
see  an  open  space  which  serves  a  dif- 
ferent purpose,  but  one  quite  as  im- 
portant as  the  village  Green.  Here 
are  the  grounds  for  tennis  and  cro- 
quet.    They  are  bordered  with  green- 
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ery  of  shrubs  and  trees,  and  prepared 
with  the  utmost  care  for  the  scientific 
playing  of  both  these  popular  games. 
Scientific  croquet  on  a  ground  made 
as  smooth  and  hard  as  a  billiard 
table  and,  like  it,  surrounded  by  a 
rubber-cushioned  border,  where  the 
game  is  played  with  hard  rubber  balls 
and  mallets  with  hard  rubber  heads  al- 
most as  long  as  the  handles,  where  the 
wickets  are  just  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
wider  than  the  balls  that  must  go 
through  them!  He  who  has  played 
that  old  game  with  wide  wickets  and 
mallets  whose  short  heads  were  al- 
ways flying  off  their  long  handles  is 
solemnly  informed  by  a  scientific  cro- 
quet player  that  he  has  never  yet 
played  real  croquet.  Marvelous 
is  the  fascination  which  this 
game  exercises  upon  those  who 
come  under  its  influence.  Every 
day  and  all  day  long,  with  brief 
stops  for  meals,  they  play.  At 
night  they  dream  of  shots  and  in 
the  morning  go  out  early  to 
practice  them.  During  the  rest 
of  the  year  they  are  bank-presi- 
dents, clergymen,  members  of 
Congress;  but  now  they  are  cro- 
quet players — only  this  and  noth- 
ing more. 

On  davs  when  these  and  other 
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There  is  a  parlor  for  ladies,  a  billiard 
room,  a  smoking  room,  and  a  room  for 
games.      A    bakery    and    a    restaurant 
are  also  to  be  found  under  the  same 
roof. 

In  the  pine  grove  which  occupies 
a  considerable  space  southwest  of  the 
village  an  interesting  experiment  i^ 
being  tried  which  promises  to  be  of 
great  value  to  the  future  of  the  place. 
This  is  an  attempt  to  raise  long-leal 
pines  from  seed  and  from  trans- 
planted seedling-.  At  first  thought 
this  effort  at  raising  long-leaf  pine 
trees  in  the  heart  of  an  immense  i 
of   them    a    hundred   miles    wide    ex- 
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tending  along  the  Atlantic  Coast 
and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  from 
North  Carolina  to  Louisiana 
would  seem  like  carrying  coals 
to  Newcastle.  But  when  one 
passes  through  this  region  and 
sees  what  sad  havoc  the  hand  of 
man  has  wrought, — first  the 
turpentine  gatherer,  and  then 
the  lumberman,  and  after  them 
the  fire, — he  is  convinced  that 
any  effort  towards  making  pines 
grow  where  so  many  have  been 
ruthlessly  swept  away  is  labor 
directed  toward  the  highest  use. 
In  the  years  past,  when  this 
section  was  considered  of  no 
value  except  for  the  tar,  turpen- 
tine, resin  and  lumber  which  is 
produced,  a  man  might  do  what 
he  pleased  with  the  pine  trees, 
and  neither  his  conscience,  the 
voices  of  his  neighbors,  nor 
the  law  of  the  state  could  say 
him  nay.  The  turpentine  gatherer 
might  obtain  his  product  by  meth- 
ods which  yielded  the  smallest 
returns    for    the    largest    amount    of 


labor  and  the  greatest  injury  to  the 
trees;  and  if  the  portable  saw  mill 
came  along  behind, — a  devouring 
monster,  making  a  ghastly  wilderness 
of  stumps,  chips,  bleaching  pine  tops 
and  saw  dust, — no  one  supposed  that 
any  harm  had  been  done.  That  for- 
lorn country,  the  Pine  Barrens,  was  a 
little  more  barren  and  forlorn;  that 
was  all.  If  fire  should  sweep  over 
miles  of  the  region,  it  would  do  little 
damage.     There  were  almost  no  vil- 


lages to  burn,  and  the  scattered  farm- 
houses were  generally  well  protected 
by  ploughed  land.  The  only  build- 
ings in  danger  were  the  cabins  of  the 
turpentine  "hands,"  and  in  most  cases 
the  loss  of  both  the  cabin  and  its  fur- 
nishings would  be  no  great  matter. 
It  is  said  that  all  these  people  have  to 
do  when  they  want  to  move  is  to 
throw  a  dipperful  of  water  on  the 
fire  and  whistle  for  the  dog. 

But  all  the  excuses  which  once  ex- 
isted for  these  reckless  methods  have 
passed  away.  We  know  now  that  the 
long-leaf  pine  region  has  a  higher  mis- 
sion than  to  be  merely  the  chief  pro- 
ducer of  the  world's  "naval  stores." 
There  are  inestimable  treasures  of 
health  here,  which  ought  to  be  jeal- 
ously guarded.  Every  state  fortunate 
enough  to  have  within  its  borders  an 
area  of  long-leaf  pine  should  give  it 
protection  by  law.  This  noble  birth- 
right of  healing  power  ought  not  to 
be  sold  for  a  mess  of  turpentine  and 
resin.  It  is  a  comfort  to  realize  that 
the  extent  of  this  forest  is  so  great 
that  even  at  the  worst  it  would  be 
many  years  before  its  virtues  would 
be  seriously  impaired.  Meanwhile 
much  may  be  hoped  from  awakening 
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public  sentiment  on  the  subject  of 
forest  protection.  At  Pinehurst  Mr. 
Tufts  is  doing  all  he  can  to  repair 
damages.  So  far  as  possible  every 
living  pine  tree  is  carefully  preserved; 
and  besides  this  thousands  of  the  pine 
seedlings  are  being  brought  up  with 
great  care.  Good  results  have  already 
been  obtained,  although  popular 
opinion  was  entirely  against  the  ex- 
periment. The  baby  pine  has  the 
reputation  of  being  a  perverse  young- 
ster that  resents  tenderness.  He  be- 
gins, however,  to  show  himself  not 
ungrateful  for  the  kind  treatment  he 
receives  at  the  hands  of  the  intelligent 
German  gardener  who,  under  the  di- 
rection of  a  Pioston  landscape  archi 
tect,  Mr.  Warren  11.  Manning,  at- 
tends to  the  details  of  planting, 
transplanting    and     caring     for    the 


a  first  estimate  that  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  thousand  plants  and  b 
would  be  required  during  the  first 

years.      Many  of  the  imported 
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many  thousands  of  trees,  shrubs  and 
vines  required  for  the  adornment  of 
the  village.  Mr.  Manning,  who  has  had 
charge  of  all  the  landscape  work  since 
the  plans  for  Pinehurst  were  made  by 
Olmsted,    Olmsted   and    Eliot,    made 


everything  needed  for  housekeeping 
except  table  and  bed  linen.  All  the 
rooms  in  each  house  are  lighted  by 
electric  lamps  and  provided  with  stove 
or  tireplace.  The  purest  of  water 
conies    into    even-    house    from    the 
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street  mains,  which  are  supplied  from 
flowing  wells  located  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  town.  These  also 
provide  ample  supply  to  the  street 
hydrants  for  protection  against  fire. 
There  is  a  complete  system  of  sanitary 
drainage  carried  to  a  safe  point  out- 
side the  town  limits;  and  garbage  is 
regularly  collected  and  removed  by 
special  employees. 

In  order  to  meet  every  possible 
need  of  those  seeking  the  privileges  of 
Pinehurst,  houses  are  provided  in 
which  rooms  are  let  singly,  and  others 
in  which  suites  of  two  rooms  can  be 
had;  and  then  there  are  the  single 
and  double  houses  of  all  sizes.  Those 
who  prefer  to  board  are  accommo- 
dated at  the  hotel  or  boarding-house 
at  reasonable  rates;  but  the  freedom 
and  the  privacy  of  home  life  are  gen- 
erally much  more  desirable  for  the 
invalid.  If  he  can  be  accompanied 
by  members  of  his  family,  housekeep- 
ing in  one  of  these  pretty  cottages 
is  by  far  the  best  method  of  living  at 
Pinehurst.  It  is  economical,  for  the 
rental  of  an  entire  house  completely 
furnished  is  but  one  hundred  and 
twenty  dollars  for  the  smallest  to  two 
hundred  and  fifty  for  the  largest,  for 
the  season  or  for  the  entire  year. 
There  is  no  thought  of  money-making 


at  Pinehurst.  Mr.  Tufts's  only  care  is 
to  make  this  splendid  experiment  of 
establishing  a  cheerful  village  here 
where  it  is  so  greatly  needed  and  can 
do  so  much  good,  self-sustaining. 

Wholesome  cooked  food  of  all 
kinds  can  be  had  at  the  bakery  by 
those  who  wish  to  make  their  house- 
keeping duties  light;  and  the  cafe 
provides  full  board  or  dinners  at  very 
low  rates.  Milk  is  supplied  from  a 
herd  of  fine  cows,  and  groceries  and 
other  supplies  can  be  had  at  the  village 
store.  Pinehurst  has  its  own  physi- 
cian, also,  a  New  Englander  of  twenty 
years'  experience,  whose  services  are 
furnished  to  residents  at  nominal 
cost. 

Along  with  all  this  care  for  bodily 
welfare,  moral,  intellectual  and  reli- 
gious interests  are  not  forgotten.  The 
sale  of  liquor  or  beer  in  the  town  or  its 
vicinity  is  strictly  prohibited.  Ten- 
ants who  bring  discredit  upon  the 
town  are  required  to  leave.  No 
houses  or  lots  are  sold,  as  it  is  thought 
best  to  keep  the  property  under  pri- 
vate control,  to  insure  systematic 
management  and  the  maintenance  of 
the  desired  social  and  sanitary  condi- 
tions at  their  highest  efficiency.  For 
the  sake  of  children  whom  parents  may 
find  it  desirable  to  take  to  Pinehurst, 
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THE    CASINO. 

an  efficient  teacher  Mom  one  of  tli c_- 

public  schools  of  Providence  has  been 
engaged  to  carry  on  a  private  school 
for  pupils  of  all  grades.  Union 
church  services  and  a  Sunday  School 
are  also  maintained. 

Such  is  this  New  England  village 
among  the  southern  pines.  Money 
and  skill  have  done  all  that  they  can 
do  to  make  here,  in  the  midst  of  nat- 
ural conditions  of  the  highest  sanitary 
value,  an  attractive  home  for  people 
of  small  means,  not  a  place  where 
free  accommodations  are  offered  or 
employment  provided.  The  founder 
does  not  wish  to  pose  as  a  philanthro- 
pist, and  would  not  pauperize  self- 
respecting  men  and  women  who  like 
to  pay  their  own  way.  His  object  is 
simply  to  make  that  way  so  inexpen- 
sive that  it  may  be  open  to  many  who 
have  hitherto  found  it  barred.     Such 


an  enterprise  may  not  be  according 

to  the  old-fashioned  ways  of  philan- 
thropy. In  some  dim  and  distant 
future  it  may  begin  to  pay  some  small 
interest  on  the  large  investment:  and 
it  mav  not.     That  is  a  consideration 
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For  \  ears  men  of  wisdom  in 
England   and  the   North   ha 
coming  to  see  the  unwisdom  of 


tablishing  here  retreats  spitalsfor 

people  with  weak  lungs.  Why  keep 
them  here  to  die.  when  they  can  use 
the  means  which  God  and  man  have 

provided  and  live?  In  s<>me  future 
will  not  each  New  England  state 
its  town  in  North  Carolina  or  some 
equally  kind  region  and  let  its  con- 
sumptives go  there  and  grow  healthy 
and  happy  instead  of  pining  here 
under  the  hardest  conditions?  Ed- 
ward Everett  Hale  has  been  asking 
this  question  loudly  for  ten  years,  and 
others  are  asking  it.  The  founder  of 
this  bright  and  beautiful  New  Eng- 
land village  among  the  southern  pines 
has  done  more  than  anybody  else  to 
point  the  way  to  its  intelligent  and 
promising  answer. 


WORDS   COINED    IN    BOSTON. 

By  C.   W.  Ernst. 


WHEN  the  mint  of  the  United 
States  coins  dollars,  it  takes 
old  coins  or  bars  or  metal 
fresh  from  the  mine,  gives  the  right 
stamp,  with  a  guarantee  of  weight  and 
fineness,  and  sends  the  coin  forth  to 
serve  the  people.  When  men  have 
need  of  a  new  word,  to  name  a  new 
commodity  or  contrivance  or  prin- 
ciple, they  draw  upon  the  resources  of 
ancient  speech,  recast  and  restamp 
some  old  word,  and  send  it  forth  on  its 
mission.  These  new  words  or  recoin- 
ages  have  a  birthday,  a  native  home 
and  a  parentage;  like  persons,  they 
migrate,  sometimes  over  wide  areas; 
occasionally  they  marry  and  have  off- 
spring; in  the  struggles  of  life  they 
wear  off;  and  sooner  or  later  they 
die.  It  is  this  biographical  and 
human  element  in  words  and  phrases 
which  constitutes  their  never  failing 
interest,  that  appeals  to  plain  men 
and  women  no  less  than  to  great  stu- 
dents. The  reason  is  obvious. 
Words  are  the  mirror  of  the  people 
who  coin  them;  and  the  mirror  tells 
the  truth.  Architecture,  institutions, 
laws  and  visible  monuments,  however 
important,  do  not  reveal  the  character 
and  mind  and  inner  feelings  of  a 
people  so  faithfully  and  definitely  as 
do  the  words  and  the  speech  which 
the  people  use  in  common.  The 
buildings  and  like  monuments  of  early 
Boston  are  lost;  the  early  records  are 
extant,  and  with  them  great  multi- 
tudes of  private  letters  and  diaries, 
enabling  us  to  reconstruct,  to  rethink 
and  relive  the  early  days,  with  their 
interesting  trials  and  achievements. 
Nor  can  an  age  which  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  future  greatness  ever  be  void 
of  interest. 

The  language  of  the  Boston  found- 
ers has  not  been  equaled  in  our  his- 
tory, and  is  not  wholly  extinct.     They 
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brought  with  them  the  language  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  Shakespeare  and 
the  King-James  Bible.  With  this 
splendid  equipment  they  met  wholly 
novel  problems,  and  solved  them  well. 
Great  things  might  be  expected;  for 
had  not  a  great  nation  been  winnowed 
to  establish  New  England  ?  And  new 
things  might  be  looked  for,  inasmuch 
as  Winthrop  and  his  glorious  com- 
pany of  men  and  women  had  turned 
their  backs  upon  the  old  country,  its' 
government  and  its  church,  to  do 
those  things  better  in  a  new  country. 
Technically  and  in  form  of  law  they 
came  here,  a  trading  company;  they 
meant  to  be  a  trading  plantation. 
When  they  arrived,  they  began  forth- 
with to  establish  a  half-dozen  planta- 
tions. These  settlements  had  a 
spontaneous  beginning,  men  choos- 
ing their  homes  as  they  preferred, 
without  reference  to  the  charter  or 
government  authority.  They  called 
each  neighborhood  a  Town.  The 
word  was  good  English,  but  the  New 
England  Town  was  a  new  creation, 
born  of  new  conditions,  and  wholly 
without  precedent.  Many  efforts 
have  been  made  to  trace  the  New 
England  Town  to  some  cradle  or 
precedent  in  England,  or  even  Ger- 
many and  distant  India.  All  such 
efforts  must  fail,  for  the  obvious 
reason  that  the  New  England  Town  is 
indigenous,  native  to  the  soil,  without 
precedent  and  without  parallel.  Ac- 
cordingly the  word  has  a  meaning  of 
its  own,  the  full  extent  of  which  has 
never  been  measured.  The  Massa- 
chusetts Colony  Records  have  the 
new  coinage  as  early  as  March  22, 
1631. 

Modern  jurisprudence  professes  to 
think  that  all  Massachusetts  Towns 
are  created  by  the  General  Court.  It 
would    be    easier   to   prove    that    all 
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Stales  of  the  American  Union  were 
created  by  Congress.  Perhaps  the 
reverse  is  nearer  the  facts  of  history. 
These  facts  show  beyond  a  doubt  that 
the  early  Massachusetts  Towns  were 
not  created  by  the  General  Court,  and 
that  they  could  not  be  so  created  for 
the  reason  that  the  Massachusetts  of 
the  charter  was  itself  a  trading  corpo- 
ration, which  could  not  create  other 
corporations.  Indeed,  the  theory  that 
Boston  as  a  Town  was  created  by  the 
General  Court  is  destroyed  by  the 
substantial  fact  that  all  original  land 
titles  in  Boston  emanated  from  the 
Town,  not  from  the  General  Court, 
much  less  from  the  crown.  The 
origin  of  Andover,  so  late  aa  i 
illustrates  the  same  point.  The  Gen- 
eral Court  consented,  but  did  not  ere 
ate.  It  was  the  people  that  created 
the  Massachusetts  Town  and  gave  tin- 
term  its  unique  significance;  nor  can 
the  term  be  well  understood  save  in 
the  light  of  our  earliest  history.  And 
it  is  safe  to  affirm  that  the  Town  is  the 
first  as  well  as  the  noblest  creation  of 
the  founders.  The  chief  business 
the  early  Town  was  to  allot  land, — 
surely  a  work  of  far-reaching  impor- 
tance, as  it  vested  in  the  Town  the 
whole  power  of  admitting  applicants 
to  inhabitancy.  What  we  call  citizen- 
ship depended  upon  the  Town,  inas- 
much as  the  General  Court  did  not 
confer  the  rights  of  a  freeman  unless 
the  Town  had  previously  conferred 
the  right  of  domicile  and  ownership  in 
land.  The  meaning  of  the  word 
Town  will  be  lost,  unless  we  bear  in 
mind  that  the  original  Town  of  Bos- 
ton was  the  owner  of  its  soil  and  the 
only  power  to  grant  or  convey  any 
part  of  it  to  private  ownership. 
Neither  the  crown  nor  the  General 
Court  conveyed  any  land  titles  in  early 
Boston. 

So  novel  an  institution  as  the 
Town,  our  only  institution  which  has 
received  only  praise  at  home  and  in 
foreign  nations,  naturally  occasioned 
a  series  of  new  terms.  The  Town 
needed  some  centre  in  which  to  trans- 
act Town   business.     Aeain   novelty 
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The  importance  oi  the  Town  Meet- 
ing is  apparent.  Xor  was  it  evolved 
without  some  struggle,  as  the  leaders, 
the  Court  of  Assistants  and  the  Gen- 
eral Court  made  many  efforts  tor_ 
late  that  which  the  Town  Meeting 
made  its  province.  Later  on  the 
General  Court  triumphed  over  the 
Town  Meeting;  but  in  the  early  days 
the  Town  Meeting,  meaning  a  neigh- 
borhood meeting  of  inhabitants,  with- 
out regard  to  prerogative,  ruled  by 
force  of  circumstances.     The  number 
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of  freemen,  we  know,  was  small ;  and 
great  inconvenience  would  have  been 
unavoidable,  had  the  selection  of  town 
sites  and  the  assignment  of  land  to 
individual  owners  depended  on  the 
General  Court.  The  Town  Meeting, 
like  the  Town  itself,  was  the  work  of 
the  people;  and  that  which  they  cre- 
ated in  the  early  thirties  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  has  never  wholly  lost 
its  character.  Perhaps  it  is  good  law 
to  affirm  that  all  power  not  vested  in 
the  General  Court  remains  with  the 
people  acting  in  Town  Meeting.  But 
the  glory  of  the  early  Town  Meeting 
is  fast  departing.  So  is  the  use  of  the 
term  Meeting-House. 

The  first  executive  officer  of  the 
Town  was  the  constable.  When  the 
General  Court  appointed  Town  con- 
stables, the  Town  Meeting  immedi- 
ately chose  its  own  executives,  who 
received  a  new  name.  The  Select- 
man is  the  typical  Town  officer.  The 
Boston  Town  Records  of  March  4 
and  28,  1642,  have  the  term,  which 
may  have  been  given  with  a  touch  of 
warning.  For  the  people  knew  the 
select  bodies  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
time,  and  took  care  not  to  follow  so 
bad  a  precedent.  In  fact,  the  Select- 
men were  required  to  attend  to  the 
Prudentials  of  the  Town,  always 
under  explicit  orders  from  the  Town 
Meeting,  while  all  criminal  business, 
the  counterpart  of  the  prudentials, 
was  left  to  the  general  government. 
The  term  prudential,  still  in  use,  was 
borrowed  by  Nathaniel  Ward  from 
mediaeval  Latin.  It  is  little  used  in 
England.  To  understand  the  pecul- 
iar origin  of  the  Massachusetts  Town, 
with  its  native  nomenclature,  one 
should  bear  in  mind  that  at  the  arrival 
of  Winthrop,  in  1630,  Plymouth  was  a 
plantation  of  about  three  hundred 
souls,  struggling  for  existence ;  Salem 
had  a  few  houses;  while  Winthrop 
came  with  a  great  multitude,  fifteen 
ships,  much  wealth,  and  so  late  in  the 
year  that  the  people  had  to  seek  pro- 
tection from  impending  winter  as  best 
they  could  and  where  they  pleased, 
there  being  no  time  for  the  formality 


of  selecting  town  sites  and  assigning 
house  lots.  The  people  acted  spon- 
taneously, each  for  himself,  yet  in 
harmony  with  the  rest;  and  their 
choice  has  been  amply  justified  by 
time.  None  of  the  Towns  begun  in 
1630  have  ever  been  abandoned;  even 
the  early  streets  and  highways  re- 
main, and  so  do  the  early  institutions, 
together  with  the  names  they  received. 
When  the  second  great  immigration 
began,  in  1634,  the  Massachusetts 
Town  was  well  established.  Then 
larger  problems  could  be  taken  in 
hand. 

The  Commonwealth  is  the  creation 
of  the  Massachusetts  people.  The 
charter  which  they  brought  with  them 
in  1630  created  a  trading  company, 
not  a  colony  like  Virginia,  much  less 
a  Commonwealth.  Neither  the  King 
nor  Parliament  desired  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Commonwealth  in  New 
England.  That  was  created  by  the 
people,  against  the  wishes  of  England, 
and  in  violation  of  the  charter  under 
which  they  purported  to  act.  The 
Massachusetts  Colony  Records  of 
May  14,  1634,  tell  the  story.  The 
oaths  of  supremacy  and  allegiance  to 
the  King  were  dropped;  representa- 
tive institutions  were  introduced; 
trial  by  jury  was  established;  Massa- 
chusetts was  called  a  Commonwealth; 
and  all  people  were  required  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  new 
Commonwealth.  The  change  was  a 
revolution ;  yet  the  form  of  the  charter 
was  retained. 

In  calling  themselves  a  Common- 
wealth, the  men  of  Massachusetts 
gave  a  new  meaning  to  a  poetical 
term  of  long  standing.  It  stood  in 
their  English  Bible.  But  hitherto  the 
word  had  been  used  figuratively; 
Massachusetts  adopted  it  for  a  fully- 
organized  secular  government,  and 
still  bears  it  with  honor.  In  1639, 
the  people  of  Connecticut,  led  by 
Thomas  Hooker,  who  had  witnessed 
the  change  in  Boston,  voted  to  unite 
in  a  "Publike  State  or  Comonwelth." 
Ten  years  later,  in  1649,  Cromwell  and 
England    followed   the   precedent   of 
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Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  and 
an  act  of  Parliament  marie  England 
"a  Commonwealth  and  a  Free  State." 
The  embarrassments  of  the  King 
made  interference  with  the  new  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  incon- 
venient; but  attempts  in  that  direction 
were  not  wanting;  neither  were  they 
without  reason  in  crown  law.  And 
after  the  Restoration,  when  the  crown 
objected  to  Massachusetts  'ailing  it- 
self a  Commonwealth,  our  General 
Court  demurely  voted  to  replace  the 
term  by  "jurisdiction."  But  the  fact 
remains  that,  from  1634  to  16X4, 
Massachusetts  was  a  Commonwealth, 
in  name  and  fact,  and  that  it  was  the 
first  civil  government  on  earth  to  call 
itself  by  that  name. 

On  the  first  of  October.  1633.  the 
Court  of  Assistants  issued  an  order 
against  "common  coasters,  unprofit- 
able fowlers,  and  tobacco  takers." 
The  "coasters"  referred  to  may  have 
been  the  young  men  who  spent  their 
time  at  fowling,  fishing  and  smoking 
along  the  shore;  but  coasting  soon 
came  to  have  a  special  meaning,  that 
of  sliding  clown  hill.  This  particular 
sense,  in  full  harmony  with  etymol 
ogy,  used  to  be  confined  to  Xew  Eng- 
land, where  sliding  down  hill  over  a 
smooth  track  of  snow  and  ice  was  one 
of  the  winter  amusements.  Recently 
the  word  has  gone  all  over  the  coun- 
try, and  is  used  everywhere,  going 
down  hill  on  a  bicycle,  when  the  rider 
rests  his  feet,  being  known  as  coast- 
ing. What  the  old  Court  of  Assist- 
ants objected  to  was  the  amusement; 
but  the  boys  and  girls  overruled  the 
magistrates,  and  coasting  is  more 
common  than  ever. 

The  founders  of  Boston  drank 
water,  home-made  beer,  and  wine. 
Brandy  was  very  dear  and  not  in  gen- 
eral use.  Perhaps  it  was  providential 
that  Plymouth  and  Salem  and  Boston 
wrere  founded  without  the  help  of  dis- 
tilled intoxicants.  Rum,  since  so 
common,  did  not  exist;  it  came  after 
the  first  generation  had  wellnigh 
passed  away.  The  first  distillery  in 
New  England  was  set  up  at  Salem,  in 


.  using  rye;  and  Lu<  ung 

(Winthrop  Papers,  J  J  J.  36)  gives  an 

amusing  account  of  the  effort.    When 
our  men  found  in  the  West  Indies  that 
a    strong    drink    could    be    mad' 
molasses,  they  took  up  the  manufac- 
ture without  delay.     A  distill- 
set  Up  at   Boston,  in  1653,  and  to 
tinguish   the  new  drink  from   ot: 
tiie  people  called  it  a  rum  drink,  mean- 
ing a  potent  or  mighty  drink.     The 
term  "rum.*'  an  adjective. 

:-   t;  word,   probably   intro- 

duced here  b)  some  university  man; 
for  the  word  was  part  of  the  English 
university  slang.  The  new  coinage, 
denoting  "strong  water"  distilled  from 
I,  lived,  and  lias  literally  gone 
all  over  the  world.  When  the  first 
rum  distiller}-  was  set  up  at  Bosl 
the  I  e  a  license  or  permi' 

ntail  strong  water."  The  new  drink, 
being  Strong  and  cheap,  became  im- 
mediately popular,  and  as  earl 
May  6.  1057.  the  General  Court,  in 
regulating  the  trade  with  the  Indians. 
prohibited  the  sale  of  all  strong 
liquors,  "whither  knoune  by  the  name 
of  rumme.  strong  water,  wine,  strong 
beere,  brandy,  cidar,  perry,  or 
<»ther  strong  liquors,  going  vnder  any 
other  name  whatsoever."  From  that 
time  on,  the  term  is  common.  Its 
Boston  origin  appears  t«>  be  well  es- 
tablished, and  diligent  search  in  the 
Barbados  :\  -  well  as  the  Eng- 

lish State  Papers,  has  so  far  failed  to 
give  an  earlier  instance.  The  advent 
of  rum  marks  the  rise  of  the  second 
generation  in  Boston,  with  all  it  im- 
plies. The  first  generation  did  not 
know  rum. 

The  word  "Lumber."  in  the  sense  of 
boards,  planks  and  wood  prepared  for 
the  market,  is  still  an  Americanism, 
but  has  played  a  great  part  in  the 
economy  of  the  country.  It  orig- 
inated in  Boston.  It  first  occurs  in 
the  Town  Records  of  April  27.  [663, 
but  may  have  been  in  use  before  that 
time.  The  circumstances  that  gave 
rise  to  the  word  are  well  known.  The 
secular  inducements  that  led  to  the 
founding:   of   Boston   and   Massachu- 
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setts  were  fish  and  land.     The  found- 
ers knew  that  in  New  England  they 
could   get  all   the   land   they    might 
want,  and  that  in  their  native  country 
they  could  not.     It  was  also  known 
that  the   fisheries    of   New   England 
were   sufficiently  rich  to   supply  the 
markets    of    the    world.     The    great 
emigration  of  1630,  therefore,  was  a 
reasonable   business    enterprise.     In- 
deed, the  partners  of  that  enterprise 
were  not  apt  to  embark  in  work  not 
promising  a  fair  return.     When  they 
arrived  here,  they  found  more  than 
they  had  expected, — an  abundance  of 
land,    a    wholesome    climate,     good 
water,    fisheries    that    seemed    inex- 
haustible, beaver  for  which  there  was 
always  a  market,  cheap  fuel  and,  in 
addition,  the  best  materials  for  tan- 
ning, the  choicest  wood  for  wine  casks 
(pipe  staves),  ornamental  woods,  the 
strongest  bowsprits,  the  tallest  masts, 
and  the  very  best  ship  timber.     For 
all  these  forest  products  there  was  a 
demand    in    Europe    and    the    West 
Indies,  and  the  Boston  men  took  full 
advantage      of      their      opportunity. 
Their   Puritanism   gave   them   credit 
everywhere,  the  markets  of  the  world 
soon  coming  to  know  that  in  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  no  merchant  was  tol- 
erated who  did  not  tell  the  truth  and 
keep  faith  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 
It  was  known,  also,  that  in  Boston  a 
stranger  received  justice.     In  a  few 
years,  therefore,  Boston  became  the 
leading  lumber  market  of  the  world, 
and  held  that  place  for  about  a  cen- 
tury.    Many  fortunes  were  made  in 
the  lumber  trade,  and  the  harbor  front 
was  a  vast -array  of  forest  products, 
from  mere  fuel  to  the  noblest  masts 
and  the  stoutest  ship  timber.     From 
the  outset  the  Town   Records  teem 
with  regulations  for  keeping  the  water 
front  clear;  and  on  April  27,  1663,  the 
police  called  "water  baliffs"  were  in- 
structed  to   "cleare   the   ends   of   all 
streets  and  wharfes  that  butt  upon  the 
watter   from   all   Lumber   and   other 
goods."      When    the    lumber    trade 
went  away  from   Boston ,  the  town 
declined. 


Yet  the  Province  age  abounds  in 
traffic  terms.     The  schooner  is  a  Bos- 
ton word  by  adoption.     It  originated 
at   Gloucester,   and  the   historian   of 
Gloucester  tells  the  story  for  all  time. 
The    word    packet,    denoting    a    sea- 
going vessel,  was  adopted  from  Eng- 
land.     But    in    England    a    packet 
means    a    mail-boat;     Boston    usage 
confined  the  term  to  a  passenger  boat 
making  regular  trips ;   and  this  mean- 
ing   prevails     throughout    America. 
Our  earliest  packet  lines  were  those  of 
Massachusetts     Bay.     Inland     traffic 
was  equally  important,  as  the  history 
of  our  roads  indicates.     Yet  the  Prov- 
ince age,  from  1691  to  1775,  almost 
lacks  the  word  wagon.     We  read  of 
carts,  but  the  four-wheel  farm  wag- 
ons appear  to  be  post-Revolutionary, 
at  least  in  New  England.     Pennsyl- 
vania had  them  much  earlier,  as  Brad- 
dock  found  out.     But  sleigh  and  sled, 
though   manifestly   of  Dutch   origin, 
seem  to  have  been  added  to  our  dic- 
tionary by  Boston  men.     The  Sewall 
Diary,  a  gold  mine  to  the  historian  of 
Boston,   mentions  the   term  on   De- 
cember 14,  1703,  when  the  dead  body 
of  Sewall's  little  grandson  was  carried 
from  Brookline  to  Boston  in  Governor 
Dudley's  sleigh.     Whether  it  was  the 
same  sleigh,  we  are  not  told;   but  the 
honest  journalist  tells  us  with  Puritan 
horror  how  the  same  governor,  in  a 
sleigh    drawn   by    four   horses,    "two 
troopers  riding  before  them,"  essayed 
to  cross  Charles  River  on  January  1 1, 
1705,     and     how     the     ice     between 
Charlestown  and  Boston  broke  under 
so  much  pomp  and  vanity.     "'Tis  a 
wonderfull  mercy,"  Sewall  adds,  "that 
the  Governour,  his  lady,  driver,  pos- 
tilion,   troopers,    escaped    all    safe." 
Then   a   runaway    is   reported;     "the 
horses  went  away  with  the  foundation, 
and  left  the  superstructure  of  the  slay 
and  the  riders  behind,"  with  the  gov- 
ernor's wig  thrown  off  in  the  adven- 
ture.    Sewall  was  utterly  opposed  to 
the  observance  of  Christmas,  and  on 
December  25,   1705,  he  reports  with 
satisfaction    that    "sleds,    slays    and 
horses  pass  as  usually."    At  so  early 
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a  date  Boston  usage  discriminated  be- 
tween the  sleigh,  for  passengers  or 
pleasure,  and  the  sled,  for  merchan- 
dise or  freight.  The  distinction  is 
still  in  force,  though  we  do  not  know 
how  these  words  came  to  be  adopted 
from  the  Dutch.  It  might  have  been 
through  the  Pilgrim  fathers,  who  were 
familiar  with  l)utch  and  partial  to 
Dutch  customs.  The  Boston  Gazette 
of  February  9,  1707,  advertised  "a 
close  sley  or  booby  hutch." 

I  )uring  the  later  \  ears  of  the 
ony,    Boston    used    coach<  Sewall 

rode  to  Roxbury  "in  the  hackney- 
coach"  as  early  as  October  17.  [688. 
The  calash  was  introduced  before 
L700.  But  all  these  terms  were  im- 
ported. Having  good  leather  and 
good  mechanics,  as  well  as  '^<  ><  ><\  ; 
Boston  usage  anticipated  Johnson's 
dictionary  in  replacing  the  homely 
"geer"  and  the  local  "tackling"  by  the 
statelier  "harness."  N  et  homelil 
had  its  rights,  and  in  1717  '"the  : 
ernour  went  through  Charlestown 
.  .  .  carrying  Madam  Paul  Dudley  in 
his  shay."  Perhaps  it  was  a  one-hoss 
shay.  The  phaeton  was  introduced  in 
1760,  with  wretched  verses  happily 
forgotten,  while  the  phaeton  continues 
the  pleasure  carriage  of  all  nations. 
The  curricle  came  in  the  same  year, 
but  has  gone  out  of  use.  The  sulky, 
so  called  because  it  had  but  one  seat, 
came  at  about  the  same  time,  and  as 
late  as  1770  John  Adams  called  it 
"desobligeant."  The  later  word 
barge,  denoting  a  picnic  wagon,  the 
first  of  them  pretending  to  be  as  gor- 
geous as  Cleopatra's  barge,  remains  a 
local  term.  Carryall,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  become  widely  popular.  It 
came  in  the  early  part  of  the  present 
century,  and  is  a  folk-word,  suggested 
by  the  French-Canadian  carriole, 
which  meant  a  sleigh.  It  was  natural 
that  Boston  should  abound  in  vehicles 
and  vehicle  names;  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  town  its  people  refused  to 
walk,  and  were  rich  enough  to  com- 
mand good  horse-flesh,  all  sorts  of 
carriages  and  a  high  grade  of  coach- 
builders.     These    had    the    best    ma- 


terials to  work  with:  •   demand 

for  their  work  prior  to  tie  tion 

dinary.     A  and 

four  wa>  probably  n 

rotation  thai 
adverti  ements  of  the  earl>    . 
and  harness-mal  h-build- 

■ 
novelties.     P< 

place    to    nam-     [ohn     Lucas 
Paddock  and   William   1  !. 
dock  w a 

lity. 
Teaming  and 
!'.<  >ston  coil  but  ha\  diar 

ning  in  1 !  'and. 

that 
merchand  the 

a\  enue.  w  hid 

teams  and   1 

Boston  mad 
1870,  tl" 
discriminated     ] 

hides, "  including 
nibus,  and   ; 
business  cart 

whether    dra 

team   of  four.      In    !  :en.  the 

word  team  has  reference  t<»  tl 

and   its  cont<  the 

span    in    front:     and    a 

omnibus  ailed 

teamster. 

Probably    no    city    <  »n    earth    has 
undergone  more  financial  discussi 
and       experiments       than       Bo-' 
Paper  money  is  a  rd  and  a 

Boston    invention.     The-    first    paper 
money  was  issued  al  in  1690. 

to  pay  for  the  disas         -       ;  'edition 
against  Quel     :  r  «om 

for  doubt  about  these  paper  bills,  the 
law  of  July  2.  [ft  12  they 

"shall    pass    currant  .   .   .  in    all    | 
ments  equivalent  I  At  that 

time  the    Bank   of    1      _'  lid   not 

exist,    and    :'  [  al -tender 

paper  money  had  not 
potentates    of    Europe.     They    knew 
forced  loans  and  repudiation,  but  not 
paper  money.     In  due  tin 
money  evolved  in  colonial  was 
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called  currency,  being  the  only  Ameri- 
canism entered  as  such  in  Johnson's 
dictionary,  yet  not  so  reported  by  our 
own  lexicographers.  To  keep  this 
currency  in  circulation,  a  premium  of 
five  per  cent  was  allowed  on  all  pay- 
ments made  to  the  Province  in  paper 
money.  In  the  same  year,  1694,  a 
fund  for  supporting  the  currency  was 
created.  Ostensibly  it  was  to  redeem 
the  outstanding  bills;  in  truth  it  was 
part  of  an  endless  chain.  By  June  25, 
1700,  a  committee  was  appointed  "to 
find  out  some  suitable  medium  to  sup- 
ply the  scarcity  of  money."  The 
word  depreciate,  applied  to  paper 
money,  I  have  not  found  prior  to 
1 721;  but  the  fact  existed  much 
earlier.  The  history  of  business  and 
prices  in  Boston  throughout  the 
eighteenth  century  is  hardly  under- 
stood without  a  good  table  of  depreci- 
ation. The  opposite,  appreciation, 
does  not  occur,  but  stands  in  the 
Journals  of  Congress,  November  12, 
1779.  If  not  a  Boston  coinage,  it  is 
at  least  an  Americanism,  apparently 
due  to  Benjamin  Franklin.  But  Bos- 
ton holds  the  unique  position  of 
having  invented  "paper  money,"  and 
the  financial  literature  of  Boston, 
from  1690  to  1750,  covers  all  the  isms 
and  all  the  verbiage,  all  the  problems 
and  all  the  fancies,  of  the  currency 
squabbles  in  1896,  except,  perhaps, 
that  the  creditor  side  of  1700  said 
silver  and  gold  where  that  of  1896 
cries  only  gold.  Our  financial  terms 
Avere  born  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Province,  and  Boston  has  some  right 
to  treat  them  with  parental  concern. 

The  finance  debate  of  the  forties, 
when  the  Land  Bank  tried  a  hand  at 
the  issue  of  paper  money,  occasioned 
the  word  caucus,  which  has  become  a 
part  of  the  English  language.  To 
express  confidence  in  the  bills  of  the 
Land  Bank,  Sam  Adams,  the  father  of 
the  patriot,  organized  a  labor  meeting. 
The  mechanics  of  those  days  were 
generally  paid  in  what  we  call  store 
orders.  To  get  their  wages  in 
money,  if  only  in  paper  bills,  seemed 
attractive.     So  the  calkers  formed  a 


labor  union  and  trust, — the  word 
trust  is  theirs, — binding  themselves 
"under  a  penalty  for  the  performance 
of  their  agreement,"  which  was  to  the 
effect  that  they  would  take  wages  in 
merchandise  or  money  only,  money  to 
include  the  notes  of  the  Land  Bank. 
This  novel  trust  was  perfected  on  Sun- 
day, February  8,  1740,  old  style,  and 
duly  announced  in  the  papers  of  the 
time.  The  effect  may  be  imagined. 
A  labor  union  was  a  novelty  in  Bos- 
ton; a  labor  trust  occasioned  some- 
thing like  consternation,  particularly 
as  it  undertook  to  sustain  the  ominous 
Land  Bank.  Under  British  law,  such 
a  trust  was  a  crime.  To  get  rid  of  the 
Land  Bank,  which  was  at  the  bottom 
of  all  this  offending,  the  Boston 
merchants  appealed  to  Parliament  for 
relief,  and  obtained  it.  Yet  the  calk- 
ers held  together,  and  their  cast-iron 
agreement  became  a  by-word  for  any 
agreement  from  which  there  was 
no  receding.  The  phrase  "calkers' 
agreement"  was  carried  into  politics, 
and  by  1760  we  read  of  "the  old  and 
true  Corcas,"  meaning  the  mechanics, 
also  of  "the  new  and  grand  Corcas," 
meaning  a  committee  of  merchants 
who  had  adopted  the  method  of  the 
calkers.  By  1763  we  find  the  present 
spelling  of  caucus,  the  origin  of  the 
term  falling  into  oblivion,  though  it 
was  faintly  remembered  when  William 
Gordon  and  John  Pickering  made  the 
inquiry  which  they  report.  Both 
were  competent  students;  both  found 
that  the  caucus  had  something  to  do 
with  the  calkers;  and  the  advertise- 
ment of  the  calkers'  trust  in  1740-41 
appears  to  complete  the  chain  of  evi- 
dence. The  Boston  Gazette  of  May  5 
and  12,  1760,  uses  the  term  in  its 
modern  sense.  The  etymology  sug- 
gested by  J.  H.  Trumbull  is  not  ten- 
able; in  fact,  it  is  not  supported 
by  history.  To  associate  the  word 
caucus  with  mediaeval  Latin  seems 
more  daring  than  to  identify  the  town 
pump  with  the  matchless  pomp  of  the 
Ancients  and  Honorables.  Mean- 
while the  Boston  word  has  passed  into 
the    statutes    of   Massachusetts,    and 
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figures  in  the  politics  of  our  kin  be- 
yond sea. 

The  word  gerrymander  is  fully  ex- 
plained in  many  reference  books,  ex- 
cept that  the  date  is  not  always  given 
correctly.  The  happy  coinage  was 
suggested  by  the  Massachusetts  act 
of  February  u,  1812,  which  estab- 
lished two  senatorial  districts  in 
Essex  county,  one  in  the  centre,  while 
the  outer  district  resembled  a  sala- 
mander. Governor  Gerry  signed  t he- 
act,  and  had  to  bear  the  odium,  his 
name  being  used  for  the  new  slang, 
which  helped  to  drive  him  out  of 
office  a  few  weeks  later. 

Warden,  meaning  the  chief  officer 
who  presides  at  elections,  is  a  Boston 
word,  coined  by  Chief-Justice  Shaw. 
and  occurs  in  the  city  charter  of  Feb- 
ruary 23,  1822.  The  city  charter  pro- 
vided for  elections  in  wards,  a  general 
election  at  Faneuil  Hall  being  incon- 
venient. The  officer  presiding  at 
these  ward  elections  needed  some 
title,  and  Mr.  Shaw  hit  upon  warden. 
In  1878  elections  in  wards  were  dis- 
placed by  elections  in  smaller  pre- 
cincts; but  the  term  warden,  though 
suggested  by  ward,  was  retained,  and 
has  since  gone  all  over  the  Common- 
wealth. Under  the  election  act  of 
June  21,  1890,  the  chief  election 
officer  at  a  precinct  in  any  Massachu- 
setts city  or  town  is  called  warden. 
En  this  sense  the  term  is  a  Boston 
coinage. 

A  card,  meaning  a  personal  an- 
nouncement in  the  newspapers,  is  a 
Boston  term.  When  the  treaty  of 
[763  led  the  crown  to  rash  proceed- 
ings in  America,  the  crown  acting  on 
the  theory  that  it  was  supreme,  the 
people  here  ascertained  to  their  great 
delight  that  they  could  hold  their  own 
in  dealing  with  the  servants  of  royalty 
and  the  advocates  of  parliamentary 
supremacy.  The  repeal  of  the  Stamp 
Act  was  the  first  great  victory  of  the 
plain  Americans  over  king  and  parlia- 


ment. Quite  naturally  it  made  our 
people  feel  their  oats,  and  the  press 
1  to  teem  with  taunting  com- 
munications! in  whi<  b  the  mam 
and  customs  of  the  British  grandees 
were  parodied.     'J  he    Bl 

naughty  Boston  G  .13, 

[769,    published    "a    card."     It    was 
dated  from  "Constitution  Kill,  North 
America, "  addressed  to  Lord  II 
borough,  who  had  cl 
onies,    and    couched    in    the    regular 
form:  present    their 

complim  A   card   is   now 

used  in  country  papers  when  thanks 
are  extended  to  the  giver  of  turkeys 
or  elegant  ire  cream. 

An  interesting  document  in  the 
Boston  Town  Records  of  December 
27,  1782,  lias  the  words  unconstitutional 
and  unconstitutionality.  They  ma 
the  coinages  of  Colonel  William 
Tudor.  At  any  rate,  they  have  a  new 
meaning.  An  English  writer  n 
call  anything  111  itional  which 

med  to  him  •  armony  with 

the  constitution  of  his  country:  yet  it 
might  be  legal.  The  Boston  words 
denote  something  s:  to  be  il- 

legal and  of  no  force  or  effect,  because 
contrary  to  the  constitution  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

The  word  immigrant  was  coined  by 
Jeremy  Belknap,  and  the  preface  to 
the  third  volume  of  his  History  of 
New  Hampshire,  dated  April  23, 
1792,  tells  the  story.  The  word  was 
immediately  adopted,  and  on  June  - : 
1795.  our  General  Court  incorporated 
the  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Aid 
of  Immigrants.  Immigration  itself 
began  much  earlier.  The  origin  and 
the  descendants  of  the  early  immi- 
grants have  been  traced  with  almost 
infinite  care:  perhaps  the  words  na- 
tive to  our  city  and  country,  especially 
such  as  have  been  adopted  by  the 
English-speaking  world,  are  not  un- 
worthv  of  similar  treatment 
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A   MEMORABLE    EXPERIMENT    IN    VACCINATION. 

fly  Samuel  II  .     \bbott<    M .   />. 


ON  the  14th  of  May,  [896,  o<  curred 
the  centennial  anniversary  of 
Dr.  Edward  Jenner's  first  sue 
cessful  vaccination  of  a  boy  in  Eng 
land.  The  publication  of  this  discov 
cry  and  its  adoption  among  civilized 
nations  have  undoubtedly  proved  a 
blessing  to  millions  of  the  human 
race,  who  would  otherwise  have  fallen 
victims  to  small-pox  or  have  suffered 
disfigurement  for  life  by  this  terrible 
pest.  The  protective  power  of  vac 
cination  was  known  among  dairy- 
maids in  England  at  an  earlier  period, 
and  a  certain  Benjamin  Jesty,  a 
farmer,  had  successfully  vaccinated 
his  family  as  early  as  1774;  but  l" 
Doctor  Jenncr  is  due  the  sole  credit  of 
taking  up  the  subject  experimentally 
and  of  making  its  value  Known  to  the 
world. 

A  recent  publication  of  the  ( rerman 
government,  issued  in  the  present 
year  at  Berlin,  calls  attention  to  the 
life-saving-  value  of  this  great  discov- 
ery and  expresses  the  hope  that  the 
number  of  those  who  look  back  upon 
this  day  (May  14)  with  thankful  hearts 
may  continually  increase. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  effects 
wrought  by  vaccination  is  the  change 
in  the  age  incidence  of  small-pox  in 
the  present  century.  As  one  writer 
pertinently  states  it,  "the  fatality  has 
been  turned  upside  down."  since  in 
the  last  century  small-pox  was  quite 
as  much  and  as  exclusively  a  chil- 
dren's disease  as  scarlet  fever  and 
whooping  cough;  whereas  now  the 
age  incidence  has  been  very  largely 
transferred  to  adult  life.  •In  proof  of 
this,  the  records  of  the  Scotch  village 
of  Kilmarnock  from  17^8  to  1764 
show  that  out  of  a  total  of  622  deaths 
from  small-pox  $S6,  or  over  ninety- 
four  per  cent,  were  those  of  persons 
five  years  old  and  under,  and  only 
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numbei 

The  population  of  the  whole  t 
about  4,200. 

It  \\a^  given  i''  Englishmen  to  ; 
claim  to  the  world  the  value  of 
cination,  but 
joys  tin-  credit  of  carrying  it  into  • 

CUtion  w  ith  the  gl 

and  efficiency.  In  proof  of  this,  wit- 
ness   the    following    :  froni    the 

work    just    mentioned.     In    I 

yean  from 

small-pox  m  the  '  rerman  em; 

only  2.3  per  10  >fooo  inhabitants,  while 

in  the  neighboring  o  as  as 

follows:    in  bran  1  per  lo- 

in Belgium,  2  n  Austria,  313.3; 

and  in  Russia,  8364.     in  oth( 
had  the  same  rate-  of  nn  rtality  from 
small-pox    prevailed   in   German] 
existed  in  each  1  >i  tin 
there  would  have  been  a  I 
respectively  <>i  7-  :  58  or 

41,584,  according  to  the  country  with 
which  the  comparison  is  made.  The 
actual    annual    loss  X    in 

Germany  was  only  115  p  -      The 

difference  is  due  beyond  question  to 
the  lax  perfi  >rmance  n  in 

those   neighboring 

the  thoroughness  with  which  the  laws 
upon  the  same  subject  are  enforced  in 
the  German  empire. 

F.arly  in   May.    170'..   Dr.   Edward 
Jenncr   of  Gloucestershire,   England 
who  had  for  several  years  been  ins- 
tigating the  subject  of  cow-pox  dM 
its  relation  to  human  beings.    '  s 
a  case  in  the  person  of  Sarah  V-hnes. 
a   dairymaid,   who   had   contr-Cted   1: 
from    a    cow    in    her    maste s    hei 
With  lvmph  taken  from  a  v*ic,e  llPon 
her  hand   he   successful  vaccinal 
Tames  Phipps.  a  lad  oJ"ei^ht  years, 
afterward  testing  the  f^ciency  ot  - 
vaccination    bv^inociatin?    the   boy 
with  small-pox,  wit1JUt  effect- 
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After  several  successful  experi- 
ments in  the  same  direction,  Doctor 
Jenner  published  the  results  of  his 
observations,  in  June,  1798.  News  of 
this  important  discovery  reached 
America  a  few  months  afterward  and 
attracted  the  attention  of  Dr.  Benja- 
min Waterhouse,  an  intelligent  physi- 
cian of  Cambridge.  Doctor  Water- 
house  immediately  began  a  corre- 
spondence with  English  physicians 
upon  this  subject,  and  published  an 
account  of  the  discovery  in  the  Co- 
lumbian Ceniincl  on  March  12,  1799. 
He  did  not  receive  his  first  installment 
of  vaccine  lymph  until  the  following 
year,  and  made  his  first  vaccination 
July  8,  1800,  the  subjects  being  his 
own  children. 

Doctor  Waterhouse  was  the  first 
professor  of  the  theory  and  practice  of 
medicine  in  Harvard  University.  Dr. 
O.  W.  Holmes,  in  one  of  his  last 
public  addresses,  says  of  him: 

"  I  remember  him  well,  and  carry  the  scar 
of  the  vaccination  he  performed  on  me.  His 
powdered  hair  and  queue,  his  gold-headed 
cane,  his  magisterial  air  and  diction  were 
familiar  to  me  from  my  boyhood.  Dr.  Water- 
house  had  his  first  degree  from  Leyden, 
where  he  wrote  and  defended  a  thesis,  '  De 
Sympathia  Partium  Corporis  humani,  ejusque 
in  explicandis  et  curandis  morbis  necessaria 
consideratione?  He  had  some  learning, 
which  he  was  disposed  to  make  the  most  of, 
as  perhaps  we  all  are  if  we  have  it,  and  laid 
himself  open  to  the  playful  sallies  of  the 
students  of  his  time,  one  of  whom  announced 
a  course  of  lectures  on  Oudenology,  which 
was  supposed  to  be  a  travesty  of  some  of  his 
prelections.1' 

No  statutes  relating  to  vaccination 
appear  to  have  been  enacted  by  the 
legislature  of  Massachusetts  prior  to 
18 10;  but  the  occurrence  of  severe 
and  continued  outbreaks  of  small-pox 
in  1776,  1778  and  1792  had  resulted  in 
the  enactment,  in  1793  and  1797,  of 
statutes  which  were  intended  to  re- 
strict the  spread  of  this  disease.  The 
local  governments  of  towns  frequently 
took  action  upon  this  question.  In- 
oculation or  the  artificial  introduction 
of  the  virus  of  small-pox  was  prac- 
ticed in  a  greater  or  less  degree  in 
different  communities.     For  this  pur- 


pose the  persons  so  treated  usually 
submitted  themselves  to  the  operation 
in  a  pesthouse  at  some  distance  from 
the  general  population,  remaining 
there  until  the  disease  had  run  its 
course  and  the  danger  of  spreading 
infection  was  also  over.  It  is  prob- 
able, however,  that  with  the  crude 
and  inefficient  means  of  disinfection 
then  known,  these  places  constituted 
fruitful  sources  of  continuing  the  pest. 
The  town  of  Rowley,  in  1778,  estab- 
lished a  smoke  house  "in  which  they 
required  all  persons,  and  baggage 
from  Boston  to  take  a  smoking." 
In  Framingham,  in  1792,  the  town 
voted  "not  to  have  the  small-pox  in 
town,  by  inoculation,  nor  in  any  other 
way,  if  it  can  be  prevented";  and  in 
May,  1793,  it  was  further  voted  "that 
the  selectmen  be  a  committee  to  pros- 
ecute any  person  that  shall  spread  the 
small-pox  by  inoculation  or  in  any 
other  way."  The  pest  appears  to 
have  come  to  Framingham,  however, 
about  that  time,  since  one  "David 
Butler  falling  sick  with  small-pox,  his 
nurses  to  the  number  of  seventeen 
took  the  infection  and  five  persons  be- 
side Butler  died."  *  In  Reading  the 
town  voted  in  1792  that  "no  person 
coming  from  any  place  infected  with 
the  small-pox  shall  pass  the  smoke 
house  without  being  smoked ;  that  no 
person,  not  an  inhabitant  of  this  town, 
shall  have  the  small-pox  in  the  town." 
fn  the  diary  of  Rev.  Caleb  Prentiss  of 
Reading  occurs  this  item:  "April  15, 
1778.  This  evening  I  agreed  with 
Betty  [the  help]  to  tarry  with  us  an- 
other year.  I  am  to  give  her  I3£,  6s, 
8d,  and  the  small-pox."  f  This 
troublesome  pest  appears  to  have 
given  our  forefathers  no  end  of 
trouble,  and  it  is  by  no  means  strange 
that  in  the  opening  years  of  a  new 
century  they  should  have  hailed  with 
joy  the  means  which  was  to  bring 
security  from  its  ravages. 

Doctor      Waterhouse      was      very 
plainly  one  of  the  most  progressive 

*  Report    of    Sanitary    Commission   of    Massachusetts, 
1850,  p.  70. 

t  Eaton's  History  of  Reading. 
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physicians  of  his  day.  Soon  after  he 
had  published  the  account  of  J  timer's 
discovery,  he  brought  the  subject  to 

the  attention  of  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Arts  and  Sciences.  He  did 
not  rest  here,  but  was  active  in  spread- 
ing informal  ion  upon  the  subject 
throughout  the  country.  He  sent 
several  supplies  of  lymph  to  President 
Jefferson,  who,  with  bis  son-in- 
law,  with  their  own  hands  va- 
cillated in  their  own  families  and 
those  of  their  neighbors  two  hundred 
persons. 

People  were  at  first  slow  to  believe, 
— and  especially  the  municipal  gov- 
ernments of  towns.  The  number  of 
persons  vaccinated  in  the  first  ten 
years  of  the  century  constituted  but  a 
small  fraction  of  the  population,  and  it 
was  deemed  advisable  by  the  more- 
progressive  element  that  the  advan- 
tages of  this  practice  should  be  ex- 
tended to  all.  A  large  portion,  in 
many  instances  one  half  of  the  whole 
population,  had  already  been  the  vic- 
tims of  small-pox  at  some  lime  in  their 
lives,  and  many  of  those  who  had  es- 
caped death  from  this  canst-  had  be- 
come disfigured  for  life.  To  these 
survivors  who  had  thus  suffered  it  was 
not  deemed  necessary  to  apply  the 
practice  of  vaccination.  The  other 
fraction,  who  were  still  liable  to  small- 
pox, might  at  any  time  become  the 
"kindling  wood"  of  a  new  epidemic. 
and  it  was  thought  best  that  these 
persons  should  submit  themselves  to 
be  vaccinated. 

During  this  first  decade  of  the  cen- 
tury, Boston  and  some  of  the  neigh- 
boring towns  appear  to  have  taken 
systematic  and  energetic  measures 
toward  the  introduction  of  vaccination 
as  an  important  factor  in  the  preser- 
vation of  the  public  health.  The  pub- 
lic records  of  the  town  of  Milton 
serve  as  a  good  illustration  of  the 
method  of  procedure  then  adopted, 
not  only  for  the  protection  of  the 
community,  but  also  for  convincing 
the  skeptics.  These  records  are  pub- 
lished in  a  pamphlet  having  the  fol- 
lowing title;   4<A  Collection  of  papers 


relative  to  the  transactions  of  the 
town  of  Milton  in  the  State  of  Massa- 
(  husetts,  to  prom  ::eral  Inocu- 

lation of  the  Cow  Pox,  etc.,  etc.     Bos- 
ion,   [809.''    'J  his  document  is   . 
properly  dedicated  "to  the  People 

an     offering     oi 
e  and  Goodwill/'  by  the  people  of 
Milton.     It  parts, — 

.  the  transactions  of  the  town  lor 
the  execution  of  a  general  va 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  second,  the  de- 
tails  of  a   public   test    or   experiment 
ordered  b>   the  town  for  the  pur; 

of   demonstrating    the    efficiency    of 

nation.     Such  tests  were  not  un- 
COmmon     in    those    days,    but 
mostly  confined  to  the  fir^t  ten  ;■  ■ 

of  the  century. 
The  pamphlet   i>  prefaced 

address  to  "the  Selectmen  of  each  and 
every  town  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,"  calling  their  atten- 
tion t<»  the  cruel  rav  mall-pox 
and  closing  with  an  appeal  to  the 
people  to  "diffuse  among  men  one  of 
the  greatest  temporal  bh 

•wed  on  our  race,  a  perfect  secu- 
rity against  that  cruel  pestilence,  the 
small-pox."  This  prefatory  address 
is  signed  by  Samuel  Gile,  ministo 
the  gospel,  by  the  selectmen,  and  by 
the  committee  on  vaccination,  and  is 
dated  November  27,  1809.  Then  fol- 
low two  dedicatory  letters,  one  ad- 
dressed to  Benjamin  Russell.  Esq..  ot 
Boston,  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Health,  and  another  to  his  Excel- 
lency, Christopher  Gor 
ernor. 

On  July  5,  1809.  a  town  warrant 
was  issued,  the  sole  purpose  of  which 
was  to  summon  the  "freeholders  and 
other  inhabitants"  of  Milton  to  act  on 
the  following  article:  "To  see  if  the 
town  will  adopt  any  measures  for 
inoculating  with  the  Kine  pock,  such 
individuals  as  have  never  had  the 
small  pox."  The  meeting  was  held 
on  the  following  Saturday.  July  S. 
Deacon  David  Tucker  was  chosen 
moderator,  and  a  committee  of  five 
was  also  chosen  to  consider  the  meas- 
ures proposed  and  to  report  at  an  ad- 
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journed  meeting  one  week  later.  The 
Committee  appears  to  have  set  to 
work  with  energy,  and  during  the 
week  secured  written  statements  from 
the  following  noted  physicians  of  that 
day:  Drs.  Isaac  Rand,  Samuel  Dan- 
forth,  James  Lloyd  and  John  Warren 
of  Boston,  Dr.  Amos  Holbrook  of 
Milton,  and  Benjamin  Waterhouse  of 
Cambridge.  These  men  were  all 
honored  practitioners  of  Boston  and 
its  vicinity,  and  enjoyed  the  confi- 
dence of  the  community.  Doctor 
Warren  was  a  younger  brother  of 
Gen.  Joseph  Warren,  who  fell  at 
Bunker  Hill,  and  was  one  of  the  first 
three  professors  of  the  Harvard 
Medical  School.  Doctor  Holmes 
says  of  him:  "Those  who  remember 
his  teaching  have  spoken  to  me  with 
admiration  of  the  eloquence  and  en- 
thusiasm with  which  he  lectured. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  energy,  spirit 
and  ability."  Sargent,  in  his  "Deal- 
ings with  the  Dead,"  describes  the  re- 
maining three  as  follows: 

"  Dr.  James  Lloyd  was  easily  discovered 
by  his  large  bay  horse, —  take  him  for  all  in 
all,  the  finest  harness  gelding  of  his  day  in 
Boston.  With  the  eyes  of  a  Svvedenborgian, 
I  see  the  good  old  doctor  now;  and  I  hear 
the  tramp  of  those  highly  polished,  white- 
topped  boots,  I  almost  feel  the  lash  of  his 
horsewhip  around  my  boyish  legs,  rather  too 
harshly  administered  for  mild  practice,  how- 
ever ;  but  he  was  an  able  physician,  and  a 
gentleman  — f actus  ad  ungiiem.  His  re- 
markable courtliness  of  manner  arose,  doubt- 
less, in  some  degree,  from  his  relation  to  the 
nobility.  During  the  siege,  General  Howe 
and  Lord  Percy  were  his  intimate  friends  ; 
the  latter  was  his  tenant  in  1775. 

"Doctor  Danforth,  who  resided  in  1789 
near  the  residence  of  Doctor  Lloyd,  on  Pem- 
berton's  Hill  nearly  opposite  Concert  Hall, 
and  subsequently  in  Green  Street,  might  be 
recognized  by  the  broad  top  of  his  chaise 
and  the  unvarying  moderation  of  the  pace  at 
which  he  drove.  He  was  tall  and  thin.  His 
features  were  perfectly  Brunonian.  There 
seemed  to  be  nothing  antiphlogistic  about 
him.  When  pleased,  he  was  very  gentle- 
manly in  his  manner  and  carriage.  He  ever 
placed  himself  with  remarkable  exactitude  in 
the  very  centre  of  his  vehicle  bolt  upright ; 
and,  with  his  stern  expression,  wrinkled 
features^  remarkably  aquiline  nose,  prom- 
inent chin  and  broad-brimmed  hat,  appeared, 


even  some  fifty  years  ago,  like  a  remnant  of  a 
bygone  age.  He  had  been  a  royalist.  His 
manners  were  occasionally  rough  and  over- 
bearing. I  remember  to  have  told  my 
mother,  when  a  boy,  that  I  should  not  like 
to  take  Doctor  Danforth's  physic.  The 
character  of  his  practice  is  doubtless  well 
remembered  by  those  who  have  taken  his 
divers,  as  they  were  called,  and  lived  to  tell 
of  it.  The  late  Dr.  Benjamin  Waterhouse 
being  interrogated  by  some  aged  spinsters  as 
to  the  difference  between  the  practice  of 
Doctor  Danforth  and  that  of  his  opponents, 
replied  that  there  were  two  ways  of  putting 
a  disordered  clock  in  tolerable  condition  — 
the  first,  by  taking  it  apart,  cleaning  its  vari- 
ous members  of  their  dust  and  dirt,  applying 
a  little  oil  to  the  pivots,  and  attaching  no 
other  than  its  former  weight;  'and  then,1 
said  he,  '  it  will  go  very  well  for  a  consider- 
able time ;  and  this  we  call  the  anti-Bruno- 
nian  system.'  The  second  method  he  de- 
scribed as  follows :  '  You  are  to  take  no 
pains  about  examining  the  parts ;  let  the 
dust  and  dirt  remain,  by  all  means ;  apply 
no  oil  to  the  pivots ;  but  hitch  on  three  or 
four  times  the  original  weights,  and  you  will 
be  able  to  drag  it  along,  after  a  fashion ;  and 
this  is  the  Brunonian  system.'  In  this  the 
reader  will  recognize  one  of  the  pleasantries 
of  Dr.  Waterhouse,  rather  than  an  impartial 
illustration. 

"  Dr.  Isaac  Rand,  the  son  of  Dr.  Isaac 
Rand  of  Charlestown,  lived  in  1789,  in  Mid- 
dle Street,  just  below  Cross ;  in  after  years 
he  resided,  till  his  death,  in  1822,  in  Atkin- 
son Street.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Lloyd. 
His  liberalities  to  the  poor  became  a  proverb. 
The  chaise  in  which  he  practiced  in  his  latter 
days  was  a  notable  object.  The  width  of  it, 
though  not  equal  to  that  of  Solomon's  tem- 
ple, was  several  cubits.  It  became  the  prop- 
erty of  the  late  Sheriff  Badlam,  who  filled 
it  to  admiration.  The  mantle  of  Elijah  was 
not  a  closer  fit  upon  the  shoulders  of  Elisha. 
Doctor  Rand  was  an  able  physician  and  a 
truly  good  man.  He  made  rather  a  more 
liberal  use  of  the  learned  terms  of  his  pro- 
fession than  was  the  practice  among  other 
physicians.  With  him  this  rose  from  habit 
and  a  desire  to  speak  with  accuracy,  and  not 
from  affectation."  * 


The  statements  which  these  physi- 
cians submitted  to  the  committee  were 
for  the  most  part,  brief  and  to  the 
point.  That  of  Doctor  Waterhouse 
contained  the  following  curious  com- 
parative statement: 


♦Sargent's   "Dealings   with   the   Dead,"    vol.   ii,    page 
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./  comparative  view  of  the  Natural  Small 
Pox,  Inoculated  Small  Po  i ,  and  Kitu  Pock. 


Na-i  URAL 

Smai.i.  Pox. 


iNOCUl  a-u.i- 
S.mai. i    Pi 


A     contagioua    dis- 

(Contagioua,     ( >n<.- 

Noncontagious. 

ease.     One  iii  six, 

i          0  'lies. 

who  take  it,  dies. 

It    is    like    :in   :it- 

It   is  like   «, ross- 

hi    1. 

templ     to    cross    a 

ing  the  stream  in 

ing  the 

dangerous     si  r<  am 

an  old  leaky  boat, 

on     a 

b  y     s  w  i  in  in  i  n  ^, 
where    one    in    six 

where  one  in    300 

sale    l/ii 

peri-  1  ■ 

perishes  ! 

The  committee  announced,  on  July 
17,  that  they  had  made  arrangements 
with  Dr.  Amos  1  lolbrook  to  inoculate 
any  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town. 

Times  and  places  were  suggested  as 
follows:  at  the-  East  schoolhouse  on 
Milton  Hill  at  9  A.  M..  on  Thursday, 
the  20th;  the  inhabitants  of  the  Scotch 
Woods  to  meet  at  their  schoolhouse 
at  2  o'clock  on  Friday,  the  21st;  and 
those  of  the  west  part  of  the  town  to 
meet  at  the  house  of  James  Foord, 
Esq.,  on  Brush  Hill,  on  Saturday,  the 
22d,  at  2  P.  M.  It  appears  from  the 
record  that  337  persons  were  vacci 
nated  on  these  three  days,  and  thai 
these  persons  were  of  all  ages,  from 
two  months  to  seventy  years  -"being 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole 
population  of  the  town,*  and  with  few- 
exceptions  the  whole  of  the  individ- 
uals who  were  liable  to  small-pox/' 
There  were  only  nine  cases  where  the 
first  vaccination  failed,  and  on  being 
tried  a  second  time  these  also  proved 
successful.  "What  is  more  worthy  oi 
notice,"  the  report  of  the  committee 
goes  on  to  say,  "is  that  amongst  that 
large  number  of  both  sexes  and  all 
ages,  no  sickness  interfered  during 
the  course  of  their  vaccination,  and  in 
only  eight  cases  were  any  persons 
obliged  to  give  up  their  usual  employ- 
ment even  a  day  or  two." 

Four  weeks  later  the  selectmen 
issued  a  circular  to  the  fourteen  neigh- 
boring    towns     of     Brooklyn     (sic), 

*  The  population  of  Milton  according  to  the  census  of 
1S10  was  1,264. 


Braintree,  Canton.  J ) 
ham,    Medfield, 

Koxbur . 

Stoughton,    Sharon    and    Weymouth. 

detailing  th< 

month     and     ver\     • 

these  towns  to  follow  th< 

Milton.     This    circular 

the  people  from  the  pulpit  in  I 

the  next  Lord's 

(  m  August  26,  th< 

ported  the  results  of  their  work  ti 

town  and  at  the  same  tii 

that     they    could     not     "• 

trust  they  1  ; 

charged,   till  :    the  in' 

who  have  been  vaccinated  shall 

been  tested  with  the 

lation."      A  54  C<  <n<\  town 

therefore  then   called,,  b  -rant 

issued  Augu 

to  In-  held  on  September  25  at  ^  ! 

At  this  meeting  it 

"  /  'oft-,/,  that  the  committer 
carry  into  effect  the  inoculation  of  the 
pock  be  directed  at  the  expense  of  the  town 
to  procure  a  place    for  an  hospital  in  some 
remote  part,  to  test  with  the  small  pox  those 
individuals  who  are  inclined,  that  have 
inoculated    with    the    kine    pock,    under  the 
inspection   of  said  committer 
Holhrook,  and  by  him  pronounced  to 
had  the  real  disease,  and  them 

"  Voted i   that    said    commitl 
directed  not  to  suffer  an\  person  inoculated 
with    the   small   pox    to    leave  said    Hos 
without  a  regular  certificate  from   Dr.  Amos 
Holhrook,  and  that  no  person   be  - 
visit  said  hospital  unless  he  obtains  a  ;  • 
from  said  Doctor,  or  from  one  of  the  men 
of  the  committee." 

Here  the  first  lesson  may  be  sai 
have  ended.     On  turning  the  mi 
leaves  of  this  old  pampl 
the  second  portion  d<  like  the 

hrst.  with  due  formality.  I  -   Ex- 

cellency. Governor  Christop". 
Esq.  This  portion  contains  the  de- 
tails of  the  bold  experiment  inir 
by  the  town  authorities.  To  be  sure, 
this  experiment  had  been  tried  before, 
by  Tenner,  by  Doctor  Waterhouse.  by 
physicians  in  Boston,  and  possibly  by 
some  of  the   neighboring   communi- 
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ties.  But  the  town  of  Milton  appears 
to  have  been  the  first  or  at  least  one 
of  the  tirst  municipalities  to  take  up 
the  question  in  a  systematic  manner 
as  a  public  necessity,  in  order  to 
demonstrate  to  its  inhabitants  the 
safety  and  the  usefulness  of  the  prac- 
tice. 

An  organization  had  now  been 
effected  with  five  of  the  neighboring 
towns  (Dorchester,  Dedham,  Canton, 
Stoughton  and  Sharon)  to  extend  the 
practice  of  vaccination;  and  on  the 
5th  of  October  a  letter  was  addressed 
to  the  committees  of  these  towns,  noti- , 
fying  them  of  the  proposed  experi- 
ment and  requesting  their  attendance 
on  October  10th  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Stephen  Horton.  Mr.  Russell,  presi- 
dent of  the  Boston  Board  of  Health, 
was  also  invited  at  the  same  time. 
The  meeting  was  held  in  accordance 
with  the  notice.  Some  of  the  prin- 
cipal inhabitants  attended  it,  together 
with  Richard  D.  Tucker,  Esq.,  of  the 
Boston  Board  of  Health,  and  Dr. 
Thomas  Welsh,  the  visiting  physician 
of  that  board.  Mr.  Houghton,  chair- 
man of  the  Milton  committee,  briefly 
addressed  the  meeting.  He  alluded 
to  the  desirability  of  testing  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  vaccinations  which  had 
been  made  by  the  committee,  and  ex- 
pressed the  belief  of  the  committee  in 
such  efficiency  in  the  most  confident 
manner.  He  stated,  moreover,  that 
Doctor  Welsh  had  procured  the  nec- 
essary material  from  a  genuine  small- 
pox patient  for  inoculating  any  per- 
sons who  were  willing  to  present 
themselves  for  the  test,  and  that  this 
material  was  accompanied  with  a 
proper  certificate  of  its  genuineness. 
In  closing  his  address  he  said : 

"  Of  the  inoculation  which  you  are  going 
to  witness,  and  its  circumstances,  we  shall 
request  you  will  sign  a  certificate ;  fifteen 
da>s  would  give  a  full  opportunity  to  the 
variolous  matter  to  act,  if  the  constitution 
had  not  been  made  proof  against  it ;  on  the 
25th  instant,  or  first  fair  day  after,  if  it  should 
storm,  we  hope,  therefore,  you  will  do  us  the 
honor  to  meet  again  at  the  same  place  and 
hour  and  grant  us  a  second  certificate,  ex- 
tremely pleasing   to   all   parties   concerned; 


may  it  contribute  to  make  of  this  the  last 
inoculation  of  the  small  pox  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts." 

The  sealed  "phial"  containing  the 
small-pox  virus  was  then  opened  in 
the  presence  of  the  committee,  and 
the  following  twelve  persons,  all  chil- 
dren, were  inoculated  by  Doctor  Hol- 
brook : 

Samuel  Alden,  Joshua  Briggs,  Benjamin 
Church  Briggs,  Thomas  Street  Briggs,  Mar- 
tin Briggs,  George  Briggs,  Charles  Briggs, 
Mary  Ann  Belcher,  Catharine  Bent,  Susanna 
Bent,  Ruth  P.  Horton,  John  Smith. 

The  certificate  properly  drawn  up 
was  then  signed  by  the  witnesses  who 
were  present  to  the  number  of  eight- 
een, including  the  delegates  from 
Boston  and  Canton,  the  town  authori- 
ties of  Milton  and  several  others. 
The  house  of  Mr.  Stephen  Horton 
having  been  designated  as  a  hospital, 
Mr.  Horton  was  himself  appointed 
hospital  master,  and  the  children  thus 
inoculated  were  delivered  up  to  his 
care,  to  remain  with  him  under  defi- 
nite restrictions  prescribed  by  the 
committee.  They  were  "to  keep 
within  the  boundaries  fixed  around 
the  house  by  the  committee,  and  to 
submit  to  the  regulations  which  you 
will  think  proper  to  establish  for  the 
order  of  the  house. "  No  strangers 
were  to  be  admitted  without  a  permit, 
either  from  the  doctor  or  from  one  of 
the  committee,  and  all  persons  were 
requested  to  submit  readily  and 
"chearfully"  to  these  regulations. 

A  dozen  lively,  healthy  children 
quarantined  for  a  fortnight  in  one 
household  under  these  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances must  have  kept  Mr. 
Horton  pretty  busy  for  the  time  be- 
ing. No  communication  with  the 
village  children  was  allowable  under 
any  circumstances;  no  excursions  to 
the  great  Blue  Hills  for  chestnuts  on 
the  warm  October  afternoons  were 
permitted;  and  the  days  undoubtedly 
dragged  wearily  along  until  October 
25,  when  according  to  appointment  a 
number  of  witnesses,  chiefly  those 
who.  were  present  on  the  10th  of  Oc- 
tober, met  at  the  temporary  hospital, 
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and  in  their  presence  the  twelve  chil- 
dren were  examined  by  Doctor  IJol- 
brook.  First  the  successful  vaccine 
scar  upon  one  arm  following  the  vac- 
cination made  in  July  was  clearly 
shown;  and  then  the  ineffectual  small- 
pox inoculation  upon  the  other  arm. 
The  children  were  then  officially  dis- 
charged from  the  hospital,  each  child 
being  first  presented  with  a  certificate 
of  which  the  following  is  a  copy: 

JOSHUA   BRIGGS. 

YOU  ARE  HEREBY  discharged  from 
the  Hospital,  where  you  and  eleven  more 
appointed  to  that  purpose  have  offered  to  all 
men,  by  the  test  of  small  pox  inoculation,  ;i 
convincing  proof  of  the  never  failing  power 
of  that  mild  preventive  the  Cow  Pox. 

WHILST  you  remain  a  living  token  of 
mercy,  your  mouth  will  delight  to  testify 
your  gratitude  for  a  blessing  great  as  it  is  singu- 
lar in  its  kind,  so  that  the  hearts  of  men  may 
unite  with  yours  in  praise  to  the  Almighty 
Giver. 

Oliver  Houghton, 

Chairman  of  the  Committee 
for  Vaccination. 
Amos  Holbrook, 

Physician. 
Milton,  25th  Oct.,  1809. 

On  October  30  the  adjourned  town 
meeting  was  held,  the  committee  re- 
ported the  results  of  the  experiment, 
and  the  town  voted: 

"  That  said  report  be  accepted. 

"  That  there  shall  he  an  annual  inoculation 
of  cow  pox,  to  take  place  henceforth  in  every 
year  to  come,  in  the  month  of  June. 

"  That  there  shall  be  a  permanent  com- 
mittee, whose  members  shall  be  elected  an- 
nually at  the  same  meeting  at  which  other 
town  officers  are  appointed. 

"That  the  committee  cause  public  notice 
to  be  given  by  posting  up  notifications  at  the 
meeting  house  doors  two  Sundays  previous  to 
the  day  fixed  for  the  inoculation ;  that  they 
warn  the  inhabitants  from  house  to  house  at 
least  four  days  beforehand,  and  that  they 
use  their  influence  to  have  all  individuals 
liable  to  the  small  pox  turnout;  to  prevail 
upon  mothers  to  bring  forth  their  offspring 
ever  so  young,  and  to  invite  occasional 
strangers  and  laborers  in  the  town  to  partake 
of  the  benefit. 


"  That    the    Heeling    house   be    \ 
where    the    vaccination    be   performed,   1 
ceiving  that  the  act  by  whi< .!.  A  all 

ages    and    conditions   are 

gratefully  to  receive  th<-  benefit  of  so  singular 
and  admirable  a  blew  -wise 

than  an  acceptable  ottering  to  the  Merciful 
Being  whom  they  are  in  the  habit  of  worship- 
ing th- 
in addition  to  this  action  of  the 
town,  the  committee  was  continue 
and  Doctor  Holbrook  was  added 
thereto. 

This    meeting    was    held    at    U 
o'clock,  and  it  would  appear  from  the 
record   that   the   people,   in   their  en- 
thusiasm at   the  of  the  new 
practice,    had    forgotten    the    usual 
courtesy  of  expressing  their  gratitude 
to  the  principal  movers  in  the  affair, 
and  had  therefore  held  another  meet- 
ing at  five  o'clock,  at  which  the  thanks 
of  the  meeting  I  to  I  doctor 
Holbrook,  and  to  other  persons,  es- 
pecially   to    Mr.    Robbins  had 
made  a  "handsome  |  1 
to  the  town,  this  hook  being-  intci. 
to  serve  as  a  vaccination  1 

On  November  7.  the  selectmen 
transmitted  a  copy  of  the  action  of  the 
town  to  his  Excellency,  Gove: 
( lore,  at  the  same  time  suggesting  the 
propriety  of  legislation  upon  this  sub- 
ject. Governor  Gore  replied  upon 
the  following  day:  and  the  result  of 
this  experiment  together  with  others 
enacted  elsewhere  in  a  less  public 
manner  was  the  enactment  of  a  stat- 
ute, dated  March  6.  18 10.  entitled, 
"An  Act  to  diffuse  the  benefits  of 
inoculation  for  the  cow-p 

The  wise  and  careful  enforcement 
of  this  law  which  followed  its  enact- 
ment undoubtedly  resulted  in  the  sav- 
ing during  the  next  twenty-five  years 
of  a  very  large  number  of  human  li 
and  a  vast  amount  of  suffering,  since 
the  loathsome  pest  of  the  eighteenth 
century  did  not  again  obtain  a  foot- 
hold in  the  state  until  after  the  un- 
fortunate repeal  of  this  statute  in  1S36. 


-BATO?-^ 


By  Edward  Clarence  Plummer. 


THE  first  English  settlement  in 
New  England!  Red-roofed  cot- 
tages, now  almost  overshadowed 
by  the  many-gabled  walls  of  more 
pretentious  seaside  homes,  broad 
walks  and  a  pleasant  grove,  from 
which  one  may  look  out  along  the 
broad  slope  of  a  three-mile  curving 
beach,  which  seems  to  have  bent  a 
great  protecting  arm  about  this  sum- 
mer village,  now  mark  the  spot 
where,  years  before  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  left  their  native  land  or  the 
little  Mayflower  ventured  into  the 
western  seas,  the  representatives  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race  planted  a  col- 
ony and  made  the  English  tongue 
familiar  to  the  Indian's  ear. 

For  it  was  here  that  Captain  George 
Popham,  brother  of  England's  chief 
justice,  whose  adventurous  spirit  had 
been  fired  with  the  marvelous  stories 
which  explorers  had  brought  back 
from  the  new  world,  landed  in  1607 
with  one  hundred  and  twenty  pio- 
neers, established  a  village  of  fifty 
houses,  built  a  strong  stockade  for 
defense,  and  prepared  to  draw  from 
this  great  unknown  region  the  wealth 
which  he  dreamed  there  awaited 
.  them. 


Here  was  constructed  the  first  ship 
the  new  world  had  produced,  the  Vir- 
ginia, designed  to  cruise  along  the 
continent  and  to  carry  the  rich  car- 
goes which  the  pioneers  promised 
themselves  should  be  secured  from 
the  trusting  natives,  to  the  markets 
across  the  sea.  Boats  were  sent  out 
to  explore  the  bays  and  rivers,  that 
the  best  trading  points  might  be 
known,  and  preparations  for  gather- 
ing the  rich  harvests  of  the  sea  were 
being  made,  when  death  took  from 
the  company  its  indomitable  leader, 
— and  with  the  life  of  George  Pop- 
ham  went  out  the  life  of  the  colony 
he  had  planted.  Dissensions  broke 
out  in  the  village,  the  humane  spirit 
which  had  previously  pervaded  the 
settlement  vanished,   outrages  perpe- 
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BATH,  THE  CI1  V  OF  SHU'S. 


WILLIAM      KL\(.. 

The  First  Governor  of  Maine. 

trated  upon  the  natives  brought  on 
hostilities,  the  great  storehouse,  with 
all  its  precious  contents,  was  de- 
stroyed during  one  of  these  assaults, 
and  in  1608  the  disheartened  sur- 
vivors abandoned  the  place,  sailing  for 
their  old  home  in  the  very  ship  which 
had  been  built  to  carry  on  a  com- 
merce which  Popham  had  fancied 
was  to  spring  from  his  city  in  the 
wilderness.  When  the  settlers  had 
gone  the  Indians,  who  had  suffered 
grievous  wrongs  at  their  hands,  de- 
stroyed the  remnant  of 
the  village.  Time  has 
obliterated  such  ruins  as 
the  savages  left:  and  to- 
day nothing  but  the 
name,  Popham  Beach, 
remains  to  tell  of  that 
hamlet,  planted  with  such 
high  hopes  upon  these 
shores  almost  three  cen- 
turies ago. 

But  the  fame  of  the 
mighty  river,  of  the  giant 
trees  which  fringed  its 
banks,  of  the  salmon 
which  filled  its  waters,  of 
the  beaver  which  haunted 
its  thousand  tributaries,  of 


the  intervales  where  the  g 

nature'-  fields,  and  of  the  I  '  bor 

formed  by  the  broadened  river  tome 
twelve  miles  from  the  sea,  had  1 
spread  b)    returning  tra 
the    fishermen  who    had    visil 
coast;     and    for     no     long     period    of 
years  would  the  white  men  allow   the 
region   to   remain   abandoned.     Trad- 
ing station-  '   up  aloi 

banks,  the  canoes  of  the  Indi; 

down      over     tin  'illy      rolling 

waters,  bringing  rich  furs  for  tral 
settlers  began  to  come,  choosing  the 
richer  soil  along  the  river  banks  at  a 
distance  from  the  ocean,  and  thus  the 
cultivation  of  the  land  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  present  city  of  Batl  gun. 

But    the    memory    of   the    chieftains 

who  had  been  kidnapped  in  this  vicin- 
ity by  Weymouth  in  1605,  the 
membrance  of  those  natives  who  had 
been  lured  in  front  of  one  of  the  can- 
non at  Popham's  settlement  and 
there  blown  to  pieces  by  the  men 
whom  they  had  looked  upon  as 
friends,  and  the  constant  efforts  of  the 
white  adventurer-  to  overreach  the 
red  man  by  any  methods  led  to  fre- 
quent outbreaks,  and  repeatedly 
the  settlers  driven  away.  Still  they 
returned,  and  at  last  the  government 
established  upon  Arrow  sic  Nland. 
just  below  the  harbor  of  Bath,  a  mil- 
itary station  which  was  able  to  defy 
the   assaults   of  the   French   and    In- 
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dians  who  several  times  came  against 
it;  and  the  hold  of  the  English  upon 
the  Kennebec  River  was  made  se- 
cure. From  this  centre  radiated  the 
widely  spread  town  of  which  Bath 
once  formed  a  part. 

It  was  in  the  part  now  known  as 
Woolwich,  opposite  Bath,  that  Sir 
William  Phips  in  1675  built  a  ship 
which  proved  to  be  an  ark  of  safety 
to  many  of  these  settlers;  for  while 
the  craft  was  being  completed  an  In- 
dian war  broke  out,  and  the  terrified 
people  crowded  aboard  this  vessel 
and  sailed  for  Boston,  leaving  their 
farms  to  be  desolated.  A  romantic 
history  is  that  of  the  man  who  saved 
them. 

Sir  William  Phips  was  born  at  Ar- 
rowsic,  the  son  of  a  gunsmith  who  had 
come  from  England  in  1651  and 
taken  up  a  farm  here.  Of  this  family 
of  twenty-five  children,  William  was 
the  tenth.  As  a  youth  he  learned  the 
shipwright's  trade  at  Arrowsic;  he 
proceeded  to  Boston,  where  he  built 
and  sailed  craft  with  such  success  that 
he  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Duke 
of  Albemarle,  who  engaged  him  to 
take  a  king's  ship  and  search  for  the 
rich  treasure  which  had  gone  down  in 
a  Spanish  galleon  lost  off  the  Baha- 
mas. Good  fortune  attended  him.  He 
recovered  $1,350,000  of  the  treasure, 
received  $80,000  as  his  own,  was 
knighted  by  the  king  and  remem- 
bered with  other  promotions;  so  that 
this  child  of  almost  unknown  Arrow- 
sic  became  Sir  William  Phips,  the 
capturer  of  Fort  Royal,  the  commo- 
dore who  commanded  the  expedition 
against  Quebec,  and  the  governor  of 
the  Massachusetts  Bav  colony.  And 
he  died  when  but  forty-four  years  of 
age. 

At  the  close  of  Queen  Anne's  War 
this  settlement  of  Georgetown,  as  the 
region  all  about  here  was  called,  in- 
creased in  importance,  until  in  1717 
Governor  Shute  of  Massachusetts 
felt  called  upon  to  visit  the  place  and 
to  curb  the  spirits  of  the  Indians  who 
were  protesting  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  pioneers.     So  he  came 
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down  to  the  chief  hamlet,  Arm 

in  the  government  ship  Squirrels  ran 

aground  on  a  point  which  still  bears 
that  vessel's  name,  remained  hung  Up 
there,  to  his  great  disgust  and  to  the 
quiet  delight  of  the  Indians,  until  re- 
leased by  the  tide,  ami  finally  went 
away  after  having  enraged  the  na- 
tives by  his  haughty  bearing  and  his 
statement  that  the  English  would 
never  give  up  an  inch  of  the  ground 
to  which  they  had  laid  claim.  So 
other  outbreaks  followed;  and  it  was 
1753  when  a  sufficiently  Large  num- 
ber of  settlers  had  established  them- 
selves at  Long  Reach,  as  the  present 
site  of  Bath  was  then  called,  to  justify 
an  attempt  to  establish  a  separate 
parish  there.  The  following  extract 
from  these  settlers'  petition  to  the 
Massachusetts  government  tells  of 
their  condition : 

"  That  they  are  inhabitants  of  those  Lands 
on  the  Kennebec  River  which,  about  Fourteen 
Years  ago,  being  Inhabited  by  Six  or  Seven 
Families,  were  annex'd  by  this  Court  to 
George  Town,  since  which  they  have  in- 
creased to  about  Forty  Families  and  made 
considerable  improvements.  That  they 
Labour  under  the  Greatest  Difficulties  in 
attending  the  Publick  Worship  of  God  at 
George  Town,  in  that  they  not  only  Live 
remote  but  are  obliged  to  cross  YVinnegance 
River,  where  the  Tide  is  very  rapid  and  the 
Ice  in  cold  seasons  in  very  large  Quantities 
by  means  whereof  the  Ancient  People, 
Women  &  Children  can  scarce  ever  attend 
the  Publick  Worship  of  God,  so  necessary  to 
their  wellbeing.11 

The  petition  was  granted.  The 
foundations  of  the  present  city  were 


thus  laid;  and  the  fact  that  Bath,  with 
its    8,OO0    inhabitant-.    n<»w    has    thir- 
teen  churches,  one  of  the-  finest  Y.  M. 
(  .  A.  blocks  in  the  state,  and  a  ':. 
revival  hall  at  which 
ularly  maintained,  shows  that  the 
scendants     of    these     pi 
firml)  believe  that  ample  facilities 
"]  'nblick    Worship"   are   ncc<  - 
their  wellbeing.     \'<»r  has  the  leading 
industry    of     the     settlement 
changed.     From  the  time  when  the 
little  coasters  slipped    off    the 

fixer's  bank  to  the  day  when  th< 
ant  shjpv  of  ",-ik  and  steel  ha 
down  the  smoking  ways  of  mass 
timbers    which    seal  'led    the 
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tremendous  weight,  shipbuilding  has 
been  the  chief  employment  of  this 
people;  and  the  record  is  one  in  which 
every  citizen  takes  a  pride.  From 
the  time  when  the  government  record 
was  begun  here  in  1783,  Bath  has 
built  a  million  tons  of  shipping,  and 
includes  in  her  list  every  type  of  craft 
known  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  from 


curves  of  the  mold  which  shows  the 
shape  of  the  vessel's  side.     In  the  ad- 
joining   shop    the    massive    jaws    of 
shears   are   cutting   these   ribs   to   an 
exact  length,  the  great  blade  clipping 
the  heavy  steel  as  easily  as  scissors 
snip  a  thread;  a  ponderous  knife  is 
planing   down   the   edge   of   a   broad 
plank  of  steel,  just  as  a  joiner  planes 
down  the  edge  of 
a  board  to  shape  it 
perfectly;      mighty 
rolls,  which  require 
an  engine  of  their 
own     to      operate 
them,   are  curving 
these  plates  to  va- 
rious  lines;    while 
the  scrape  of  a  saw, 
tearing      its      way 
through  this  tough 


YARD  OF  THE  NEW  ENG- 
LAND COMPANY. 

yachts  and  gunboats 
to  barges  and  river 
steamers. 

As  one  walks  about 
the  yards  of  the  Bath 
Iron  Works,  where  the 
queen  of  Long  Island 
Sound,  the  steamer 
City  of  Lowell,  and 
the  magnificent  yacht 
Eleanor,  in  which  Wil- 
liam Slater  of  Providence  recently 
completed  a  two  years'  cruise  around 
the  world,  were  constructed,  there 
is  nothing  to  remind  him  of 
those  small  beginnings  from  which 
the  fame  of  the  shipping  city  has 
grown.  Upon  the  broad  iron 
"bending  floor"  are  the  long  ribs 
of  steel,  made  pliable  by  the  intense 
heat  of  the  deep  furnaces  from  which 
they  have  been  drawn,  rapidly  shap- 
ing themselves  under  the  sledges  of 
hurrying     workmen     to     the     exact 


LAUNCH   OP   THE   SEWALL   SHIP,    'SHENANDOAH. 


metal  as  if  it  were  but  wood,  causes 
the  novice  to  stare  in  wonderment. 
Iron  and  steel  are  the  only  materials 
in  sight.  There  is  a  ponderous  pro- 
peller shaft  slowly  turning  in  its  lathe ; 
beyond  it  a  two-yard  cylinder  being 
bored  to  the  perfect  surface  it  must 
have  when  the  great  piston  head  shall 
begin  plunging  up  and  down  there; 
bars,  shafts  and  gears  in  all  stages 
of  incompleteness  confuse  the  eye 
wherever  it  turns.  From  an  adjoin- 
ing building  comes  the  endless  din  of 
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the  boiler  makers,  the  crack  of  the 
steam  riveter  and  the  clang  of  the 
heavy  plates;  in  the  foundry  streams 
of  molten  iron  are  filling  the   molds 

from  which  the  sparks  and  the  blue 
flames  of  gas  are  leaping;  outside  the 
sound  of  many  hammers  comes  from 
the  metal  hull  which,  plumed  with  the 

smoke  from  a  sc 
forges,  from  which 
the  redhot  bolts 
that  rivet  the  pieces 
of  the  craft  together 
are  drawn,  seems  to 
be  taking  shape  as 
the  iron  takes  its 
shape  on  the  anvil; 
and  all  about  is 
such  a  confusion  of 
sounds  that  one 
draws  a  breath  of 
relief  when  the 
comparative  quiet 
of  the  street  is  at- 
tained again.  Yet 
then  the  sound  of 
the  great  steam 
hammers  in  the 
forging  room  fol- 
lows for  a  distance, 
and  it  is  not  easy  to 


picture  the  quiet    yards  which    - 
were  lure-. 

When   those   pioneer  builders 
gan  work,  one  hundred  and  fifty  5 
ago,   they   found  their  material   r 
at  hand.     Upon  these  banks  irrew  all 
the  timber  they  could  need,  from  the 
crooked  oak  of  the  frames  t<»  the  tall. 
straight  pines  for  spar-:  and  as  these 
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were  gradually  consumed,  their  yards, 
just  below  the  confluence  of  the  An- 
droscoggin and  Kennebec  rivers, 
were  admirably  located  to  receive 
timber  which  might  be  floated  down 
from  the  interior  of  the  state.  Then 
no  models  were  used;  the  draughts- 
man's art  was  unknown ;  the  merchant 
gave  his  order  for  a  craft  whose  gen- 
eral dimensions  he  could  state — and 
took  the  craft  which  resulted.  Then 
the  keel  would  be  laid,  the  stem  and 
stern  post  be  bolted  to  either  end  as 


been  already  adjusted.  Here  is 
where  the  "eye"  of  a  master  builder 
was  of  great  value;  and  many  of  these 
men  became  so  skilful  at  this  work 
that  they  could  shape  a  craft  whose 
sides  would  be  nearly  alike  and  which 
would  steer  nearly  as  well  on  one  tack 
as  on  the  other. 

Though  many  coasting  vessels  had 
been  built  here,  it  was  not  until  1762 
that  contract  shipbuilding  was  inau- 
gurated, Captain  William  Swanton  that 
year  building  the  ship  Earl  of  Bute; 
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they  lay  flat  on  the  ground,  and  then 
they  would  be  "raised"  until  they 
seemed  to  be  in  a  vertical  plane. 
There  they  were  secured  by  props, 
and  the  builder  began  to  fill  in  be- 
tween these  end  pieces  with  frames, 
usually  working  from  the  middle 
either  way.  If  he  desired  to  be  very 
accurate  he  would  put  up  "scatter- 
ing" frames,  spike  planks  called  "rib- 
bands" along  these  so  as  to  get  a 
faint  idea  of  what  the  craft's  lines 
would  be,  cut  and  move  these  scatter- 
ing frames  until  the  outlines  seemed 
about  correct,  and  then  fill  in  between 
these  frames  with  timbers  shaped  to 
fit  against  the    ribbands    which    had 


and  from  that  date  the  industry  can  be 
considered  an  established  one.  And 
Bath  was  not  disposed  to  permit  any- 
thing new  in  the  nautical  line  to  es- 
cape her  attention.  In  181 8  she  se- 
cured her  first  steamboat;  and  the 
fact  that  it  had  to  be  towed  from  Bos- 
ton by  a  sailing  packet — coming  up 
the  river  under  her  own  steam,  how- 
ever,— tells  how  modest  was  her  first 
venture  in  this  line.  This  steamer 
was  of  about  the  size  of  a  large  fishing 
boat,  had  no  deck,  her  machinery  be- 
ing open  to  view;  and  as  she  slowly 
passed  up  the  harbor,  her  little 
sidewheels  making  a  terrible  fuss  in 
the  water,   she   was   hailed   as  some- 
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thing  wonderful. 
Seward  Porter, 
however,  realized 
that  this  little  "tub," 
as  the  steamer  was 
contemptuously 
called,  meant  the 
death  of  the  old 
packet  service;  and, 
in  1823,  he  built  a 
boat  to  run  to 
Augusta,  the  same 
year  laying  the 
foundations  of  the 
present  Boston  line 
by  securing  for  this 
service  the  New 
York  steamer  Pat- 
ent. This  craft  was 
considered  quite  a 
flyer,  and  the  ser- 
vice which  she  in- 
augurated has  been 
continued  until  to- 
day. In  place  of  the  little  Patent,  how- 
ever, are  the  two  big  side-wheelers, 
Kennebec  and  Sagadahoc,  each  of  about 
1,800  tons,  while  the  little  "puffy"  tug 
has  been  succeeded  by  a  fleet  of  large 
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themselves.      As 
Washington     Street 
of  the   city,   he 
houses     which 
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tow-boats,  one  of 
which  may  often  be 
seen  making  for  the 
sea  with  three  or 
four  big  vessels  on 
her  lines.  Of  these 
the  ocean  tug  C.  W . 
Morse  was  for  years, 
and  is  said  to  be  to- 
day, the  largest  tug 
for  ocean  service  in 
existence,  a  string 
of  barges  which, 
with  their  long  haw- 
sers, extend  a  mile, 
being  no  uncom- 
mon load  for  her. 
Nearly  all  of 
Bath's  wealth  has 
come  from  ship- 
ping, and  to  ship- 
ping nearly  all  her 
successful  business 
men  have  devoted 
one  passes  up 
"the  avenue" 
sees  the  big  square 
were     built     by     the 


shipmasters   and   shipbuilders   in   the 


tup:  hath    iron   work,- 
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days  when  vessels  paid  for  them- 
selves in  two  voyages  and  a  young 
man  of  energy  only  needed  to  reach 
the  quarter-deck  to  be  able  to  com- 
mand fortune  at  will.  There  is  a  cer- 
tain stateliness  about  these  roomy 
structures,  with  their  broad  front 
doors  flanked  by  side-lights  opening 
into  the  spacious  hall  which  divides 
the  house  in  twain,  the  heavy  finish 
of  the  large  apartments  and  the  mas- 
sive balustrade  of  mahogany  which 
guards  the  wide  front  stairs,  which 
leaves  its  own  impression  and  seems 
to  tell  of  a  life  which  is  not  to  be  met 
with  to-dav. 


For  vessel-  long  since        -         i  be 

horns  of  plenty.  The  telegraph  has 
changed  the  master,  who  once  took 
entire  possession  oi  his  ship  and 
searched  the  world  for  carg<  >es.  to  a 
mere  clerk  who  takes  the  craft  where 
he  is  ordered,  and  the  rugged  charac- 
ter which  those  old  responsibilities 
developed  seems  to  have  been  modi- 
fied. 

Yet  there  is  one  man  in  Bath  who 
believes  in  the  future  of  the  American 
ship.  That  is  Arthur  Sewall,  the 
Democratic  nominee  for  the  vi 
presidency.  Mr.  Sewall  is  the  senior 
member    of    the    oldest    shipbuilding 
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firm  in  the  city. 
Early  in  the  cen- 
tury the  name  of 
Sewall  appears 
among  the  own- 
ers of  vessels; 
and  in  1823  the 
firm  of  Clark  and 
Sewall  began  to 
build  in  the  yard 
still  used  by  the 
Sewall  family. 
Here  ninety-five 
vessels  have  been 
built,  most  of 
them  square- 
riggers,  two  of 
them  famous  in 
their  day,  one  the 
R-appahannock, 

of  1841,  then  the  largest  merchant 
craft  afloat  and  condemned  at  her 
launching  by  many  captains  who  be- 
lieved she  was  too  large  to  be  man- 
aged at  sea,  and  the  Roanoke,  of  3,500 
tons,  still  the  largest  wooden  sailing 
ship  afloat.  But  this  yard  has  been 
changed  into  one  for  the  building  of 
metal  vessels,  and  three  years  ago 
there  was  built  the  first  steel  sailing 
ship  ever  set  up  in  this  country,  the 
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Dirigo,  rightly  named,  though  a  few 
iron  craft  had  been  previously  con- 
structed on  the  Delaware.  The 
change  was  made  as  the  result  of  a 
visit  to  the  English  shipyards  where 
Mr.  Sewall  became  convinced  that 
with  the  same  priced  material  the 
American  builder  could  soon  learn  to 
turn  out  craft  as  cheaply  as  any  firms 
in  the  world. 

The  home  of  Mr.  Sewall  is  one  of 
the  most  beauti- 
ful in  this  part  of 
the  state.  The 
site  is  command- 
ing, looking 
down  upon  the 
harbor,  and  the 
spacious 
grounds,  per- 
fected by  the 
landscape  gar- 
dener's art,  make 
a  fitting  setting 
for  the  mansion. 
It  was  here  that 
President  Har- 
rison was  re- 
ceived when  he 
visited  the  city  in 
1-891. 

A  mile  away, 
on  the  site  of 
one  of  the  earli- 
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est  houses  built  in  Bath,  is  Elm- 
hurst,  the  home  of  General  Thomas 
W.  Hyde,  president  of  the  Bath  Iron 
Works.  Hie  grounds  of  this  "Id- 
time  mansion  cover  fifty  acres,  and 
they  have  many  a  time  been  the  scene 
of  memorable  festivities,  as  when  the 
officers  of  the  White  Squadron,  Sec- 
retary Herbert  and  I  ienei 
were  given  receptions  here. 
It  was  to  General  Hyde  that 
Bath  owed  the  establish- 
ment of  its  great  shipbuild- 
ing plant  here,  the  plant 
which  is  justly  called  the 
backbone  of  the  city's  pros- 
perity since  the  business  of 
building  wooden  craft  has 
fallen  so  low.  In  these 
works  was  constructed  the 
first  triple-expansion  engine 
built  in  this  country,  that 
for  the  New  York  yacht 
Meteor,  the  work  of  Charles 
E.  Hyde;  and  the  yachts 
Eleanor,  Peregrine  and  Illa- 
warra,  designed  by  Charles 
Ridgley  Hanscom,  naval 
constructor  and  superin- 
tendent of  the  works,  indi- 
cate the  kind  of  pleasure 
craft  turned  out  here. 


Still   the   builder  of   wood* 
keeps  many  crews  of  carpent< 

here.  The  firm  of  Kelley  and  Sj 
with  it-  yard  mill  where  electric  ener- 
gy quickly  shapes  the  timbers  and 
knees  that  once  required  prolonged 
labor  with  the  broad  ax  and  adz. 
-till  keeps  from  one  to  three-  craft  up<  n 
the    stocks   the   greater   part    of   the 
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time;  the  New  England  Company, 
with  its  long  record  of  sailing  and 
steam  vessels,  likewise  keeps  up  the 
fight;  while  the  firms  of  Percy  and 
Small,  G.  G.  Deering,  N.  T.  Palmer 
and  W.  T.  Donnell  continue  to  send 
out  great  four-masted  schooners 
which,  by  virtue  of  their  vast  carrying 
power,  compete  with  the  barges 
which  are  striving  to  drive  them  from 
the  sea.  Nothing  but  schooners  and 
barges   are   built   in  these   yards   to- 


old-time  craft  appeared,  their  lines 
under  water  were  generally  such  as  to 
permit  them  to  plough  through  the 
ocean  with  considerable  freedom;  and 
the  traditions  of  the  city  tell  of  many 
a  time  when  the  Bath  skipper  has 
loaded  his  spars  with  canvas  and  torn 
his  way  across  the  Atlantic  in  a  race 
with  a  British  ship,  coming  in  ahead, 
though  his  yards  had  been  bent  into 
bows  by  the  driving  pressure  and  the 
chain-plates  been  started  from  the 
frames.  For  many 
of  those  carriers  were 
record-makers  too. 

But  by  the  fifties, 
when  American  ship- 
ping reached  the 
zenith  of  its  glory, 
Bath  had  settled  upon 


day — a  remark- 
able change  within 
the  life  of  all  of  the 
older  builders.  In 
1854,  when  Bath 
reached  "high 
water  mark,"  her 
yards  produced 
thirty-three  vessels, 

and  every  one  of  them  was  a  square- 
rigger,  nearly  all  of  them  ships. 

But  those  were  in  the  days  of  the 
cotton  trade,  when  the  Yankee  skip- 
per was  master  of  the  situation,  and 
the  American  craft  led  the  fleets  of 
the  world.  Bath  never  produced  a 
clipper  ship,  though  she  has  often 
been  credited  with  them,  her  builders 
and  owners  preferring  to  retain  great 
carrying  power,  even  at  the  sacrifice 
of  some  speed;  and  her  bluff-bowed, 
'"kettle-bottomed"  vessels  made  the 
name  of  Bath  a  familiar  one  in  all 
parts  of  the  globe.     Yet  bluff  as  those 
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the  half-clipper  type  of  ship,  a  compro- 
mise between  the  extreme  carrier  and 
the  extreme  racer,  the  type  of  craft 
which  the  world  has  generally  adopted 
to-day,  and  the  Henry  B.  Hyde,  built 
by  John  McDonald  of  this  city,  the 
John  R.  Kelley  and  the  Susquehanna, 
are  not  only  examples  of  the  highest 
naval  beauty,  but  they  have  shown  a 
speed  which  has  caused  the  marine 
reporters  to  refer  to  them  as  clippers. 
But  long  before  the  fame  of  these 
noble  ships  had  made  the  name  of  this 
Kennebec  city  a  familiar  one  to 
Europeans,  and  years  before  the  men 
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of  Bath  from  the  decks  of  small  but 
"flying"  privateers  had  proclaimed 
their  determination  to  stand  by  "sail- 
ors' rights"  as  long  as  a  deck-plank 
would  support  their  cannon,  the  bold 
spirit  of  independence  which  charac- 
terized the  settlers  of  "Long  Reach'1 
had  been  made  known  in  England 
From  the  time  that  the  British  troops 


alongside   the   old    Harward    t* 

stead,    which    jj    nOHV    IcilO 

Old  Couples1   Hon*  |   for 

those  who  have  passed  l 

they    can    care    for    th< :  but 

whom  their  friends  would  not  widi  to 

Bee    neglected),    the   offi  the 

King  had  established  a  dock  w\ 
the.  d    such    timber    as    the 

dsmen 

from  the  interior  for- 

and  floated  d 
the        Andro 
and  Kennebec  ri 

t<»  be  used  for  | 
or     spars.      Q 
crew  of  men 

time-  employed   here. 
(  >n  the  date  when  the 
Bath    patriot! 
mined    to    echo    the 


arrived  in  Boston 
the  citizens  of 
Bath  had  watched 
with  intense  inter- 
est the  develop- 
ment of  events 
there.  They  were 
in  a  position  to  be 
particularly  well 
informed,  for 
Dummer  Sewall,  a 
leading  citizen 
here,  was  a  per- 
sonal friend  of 
Samuel  Adams,  as  well  as  of 
many  of  the  men  who  became  lead- 
ers in  that  struggle  for  liberty:  and 
when  things  had  taken  on  a  threaten- 
ing look  the  patriots  of  Bath  pro- 
ceeded to  form  a  company  for 
fighting  purposes.  Accordingly. 
when  an  express  informed  them  that 
Lexington  had  been  fought,  Bath  was 
ready  and  responded  in  a  way  that 
showed  the  old  Bay  State  spirit. 

Just  north  of  the  city,  in  an  inlet 
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warning  given  by  the  patriots  of  Lex- 
ington, there  were  some  forty  British 
carpenters  engaged  in  hewing  masts 
here,  while  in  the  stream  lay  the  ship 
which  they  were  to  load.  At  once 
fifty  men  took  their  rifles  and  cl- 
ing Dummer  Sewall  as  their  sp'  s- 
man.  proceeded  toward  the  "King's 
dock."  That  there  might  be  no 
bloodshed, if  it  could  be  avoided.it  was 
decided  to  conceal  the  men  in  a  posi- 
tion where  thev  could  command  the 
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yard  and  where  their  exact 
numbers  could  not  be  told, 
and  send  Sewall  forward  to 
order  the  Englishmen 
away.  Now  the  English- 
men had  not  heard  of  the 
conflict  at  Lexington,  and 
accordingly  were  much 
astonished  when  the  mili- 
tary figure  of  Dummer 
Sewall,  whom  they  all 
knew,  suddenly  appeared, 
and  they  heard  the  start- 
ling words:  "In  the  name 
of  the  people  of  America  I 
command  you  not  to  strike 
another  blow!"  Not  an- 
other blow  was  struck. 
The  carpenters  looked  at 
their  officers,  the  officers 
looked  at  their  visitor; 
whether  it  was  the  deter- 
mined aspect  of  the  conti- 
nental or  the  glint  of  the 
rifles  which  may  have 
appeared  .  in  the  woods 
by  the  road  which  moved  them 
will  never  be  known,  but  the  men 
took  to  their  boats  and  sailed  from  the 
river.  The  spars  upon  which  they 
had  been  at  work  were  never  removed 
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by  authority,  but  remained  at  the 
dock  for  many  years,  until  they  grad- 
ually disappeared  by  rotting  or 
otherwise. 

The  spirit  which  actuated  the  con- 
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tinentals  here  was  well  shown  in  their 
reply  to  the  Boston  committee,  from 
which  a  letter  regarding  the  endan- 
gered rights  of  the  colonists  had  been 
received.      Said    this    reply,    in    part: 
"We   have   considered   the    rights    of 
the  colonists  with  the  list  of  infringe- 
ments and  violations  as  exhibited  to 
us  by  you.     We  think  the  rights  of 
the  colonics  justly  stated,  and  the  in- 
fringements and  violations  as  boding 
the    most    shaking    consequences    to 
ourselves     and     posterity.    .    .    .    We 
are  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Sagadahoc,  where 
some       of       our 
fathers    who    left 
their  native  coun- 
try for  the  sake  of 
their   liberty    first 
landed,    many    of 
whom   fell  a  sac- 
rifice   to     savage 
barbarity      rather 
than    endure    op- 
pression ;        their 
graves    are    with 
us  and  wre  would 
by  no  means   af- 
front  their   relics 
by    a    tame    sub- 
mission to  oppres- 
sion and  slavery." 
That        these 
men   meant  what 
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they  said  is  shown  by  the  fact  t'. 

:  a-  hostilities  opened  a  coin; 
was  formed  by  the-  citizen-  <-• 
adjoining  towns,  and  the  sons  of  p.ath 
were  among  the  men  who  knelt 
hind  the  rail  feme  at  Hunker  Hill  and. 
with  tile  rides  which  had  often  pn 
their  accuracy  against  the  deer  of  the 
Maine    forests,    sent    death    among 
their   assailants   until    the   last    bullet 
and  the  last  charge  of  powder  had 
been  used. 

But  Bath  was  not  permitted  to  do 
all   her  fighting  at   a  distano 
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British  vessels  chased  an  American 
schooner  into  the  river,  but  were 
obliged  to  anchor  some  four  miles 
below  the  city  as  night  was.  coming 
on,  the  schooner  continuing  on  to 
Bath.  At  once  a  company  proceeded 
to  the  high  ground  above  the  vessels 
and  with  two  cannon  battered  the  in- 
truders so  severely  that  they  were 
obliged  to  slip  their  cables  and  escape 
to  sea. 

As  a  reminder  of  that  war  there  now 
stands  upon  the  park  at  Bath  an  old 
cannon  which  once  belonged  on  "the 
Somerset,  British  man-of-war,"  which 
was  in  Boston  harbor  at  the  time  of 


its,  for  warships  and  privateers  often 
came  into  the  river  and  always  an- 
nounced their  presence  by  raiding 
the  neighboring  farms.  Particularly 
were  these  shores  troubled  by  "shav- 
ing mills."  All  who  are  familiar 
with  Elijah  Kellogg's  writing  will  un- 
derstand that  a  "shaving  mill"  was 
generally  a  fishing  craft,  varying  in 
size  from  the  boat  to  the  "pinkey,"  in 
which  from  three  to  a  dozen  men 
would  cruise  along  the  coast, — veri- 
table tramp  pirates.  In  most  cases 
these  men  were  as  depraved  as  they 
were  cowardly — they  especially  de- 
lighted to  visit  a  house  where  there 
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the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  which 
is  referred  to  by  Longfellow  in  "Paul 
Revere's  Ride."  The  ship  was 
wrecked  on  Cape  Cod  in  1777,  and 
later  this  cannon  was  raised  as  a  relic. 
For  a  time  it  was  used  to  fire  salutes, 
but  long  ago  was  retired  from  the 
service  and  placed  upon  its  stone  car- 
riage in  the  park.  Though  its  sur- 
face shows  somewhat  the  effect  of  the 
salt  water  during  the  time  it  was  ly- 
ing on  the  Cape,  the  English  arms 
and  lettering  upon  the  piece  stand  out 
as  clearly  as  ever,  to  certify  to  the 
genuineness  of  the  gun. 

But  the  settlers  below  Bath  were 
not  always  so  fortunate  as  those  who 
lived  within  what  is  now  the  city  lim- 


were  no  guardians  and  terrorize  over 
the  women  and  children,  stealing  any- 
thing that  took  their  fancy.  Almost 
any  inlet  was  large  enough  to  con- 
ceal them  when  pursued,  and  they 
could  lurk  among  the  islands  until 
some  unsuspecting  fisherman  came 
along  or  they  saw  the  "men  folks"  of 
a  neighboring  farm  depart  for  the 
fields.  Accordingly  when  a  "shaving 
miller"  was  caught  he  was  treated  with 
scant  courtesy. 

But  as  soon  as  the  Revolution  was 
over,  Bath  began  to  find  prosperity 
at  her  doors.  The  lumber  which 
came  down  the  rivers  was  in  demand 
in  the  West  Indies;  cargoes  of  fish 
and  farm  produce  also  brought  good 
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prices;  and  the  year  which  saw  the 
war  close  saw  the  yards  of  Bath  and 
vicinity  begin  to  turn  out  a  fleet  of 
sloops  and  schooners — five  vessels 
being  the  record  for  1783,  six  the 
record  for  1784;  and  before  the  na- 
tional government  had  been  fairly 
established  by  the  inauguration  of 
Washington,  this  shipping  district 
had  shown  its  confidence  in  the  coun- 
try by  constructing  thirty-nine 
coasters.  Nearly  half  of  these  vessels 
were  sloops;  for,  odd  as  it  seems  1 
this  type  of  craft  was  very  popular  for 
coasting.  Many  of  these  "single-stick 
craft"  were  large  for  those  days, 
measuring  one  hundred  tons  or 
more;  and  that  they  might  compete 
with  the  brigs  and  top-sail  schooners 
in  fair  or  leading  winds,  they  were 
often  rigged  with  a  large  square  sail 
on  the  top-mast,  the  braces  from  the 
yard-arms  leading  to  the  end  of  the 
bowsprit;  and  when  an  Englishman 
in  his  trim  ship,  bright  with  copper 
and  nicely  painted,  came  across  one 
of  these  rough  craft  driving  off  before 
the  wind,  the  cable  run  from  the  top- 
mast head  to  the  traveler  to  keep  the 
spar  from  leaving  the  cap  as  the  half- 
buried  hull  was  driven  through  the 
tumbled  water,  and,  as  was  often  the 
case,  saw  himself  left  behind  to  the 
great  delight  of  the  two  brawny  sea- 
men who  with  a  purchase  were  hold- 
ing the  long  tiller  and  keeping  tlic 
ugly  thing  on  her  course,  he  generally 
felt  called  upon  to  comment  on  those 
"wild  Yankees'1  whom  "you  couldn't 
drown  if  you  tried." 

It  was  with  such  craft  as  these  that 
Bath  began  to  build  up  a  flourishing 
commerce.  Steadily  the  size  of  her 
fleet  grew  until  in  the  opening  years 
of  this  century  the  Bath  district  was 
producing  from  thirty  to  forty-three 
recorded  vessels  per  year.  The  non- 
intercourse  years  saw  a  falling  off  in 
shipbuilding.  Ships  were  tied  up  at 
the  wharves  and  prosperity  disap- 
peared. Then  the  old  privateer 
spirit  reappeared.  There  were  plenty 
of  men  in  Bath  who  not  only  believed 
that  President  Jefferson  had  no  right 


to  take  from  them  their  mean 
lihood,  but  who  were  prepared  to  1 
him  and  his  power.     There  was  then, 
as  now,  a   fort  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  a  fort  which  fully  commanded 
the  channel;  and  to  give  ddnblc 
surance  that  the  Bath  ould 

not  escape  on  any  of  their  West  India 
trips  a   revenue   cutter  was  added  to 
the  guard.      Jim  there  were  plem 
adventurous    -pints    willing    to    take 
any  chances. 

The  exploit  of  the  fast  brig  Mary 
Jane,  of  156  tons,  built  in  Hall« 
in  1803,  which  "ran  the  gantlc 
1808,  was  one  long  remembered.  The 
■I  was  transferred  to  her  captain, 
a  cargo  of  lumber  was  taken  on 
board,  and  then  the  vessel  was 
dropped  half  way  down  the  river 
to  wait  for  an  opportunity  to 
run  the  guns.  That  she  might  not 
be  helpless  should  the  wind  fail,  the 
craft  was  supplied  with  four  cannon 
and  put  in  charge  of  picked  men  who 
would  not  hesitate  to  fight.  Then 
an  extra  crew,  to  be  left  on  the  neigh- 
boring coast  as  soon  as  the  open  water 
had  been  reached,  was  shipped,  mus- 
kets and  rifles  were  supplied,  the 
faces  of  the  men  were  blacked,  that 
they  might  not  be  recognized  if  it 
came  to  a  hand-to-hand  fight  with 
the  boarders,  and  then  the  captain 
waited  for  a  stormy  night  with  a 
strong  wind  blowing  out  of  the  river. 
January  2,  1809.  brought  the  weather 
desired,  and  at  midnight  the  lines 
were  cast  off,  the  vessel  leaving  with 
the  best  wishes  of  a  large  gathering  of 
people;  for  at  that  time  it  was  the  gen- 
eral feeling  that  custom-house  officers 
were  the  natural  enemies  of  American 
freedom.  Soon  through  the  black- 
ness of  the  night  shot  out  the  lights 
of  the  cutter,  lying  squarely  in  the 
road,  and  a  minute  later  came  a  hail 
from  the  government  vessel.  Xo 
reply  was  given,  but  on  came  the 
black  hull  which  had  suddenly  ap- 
peared on  the  river,  and  before  action 
could  be  taken  the  flying  craft,  with 
her  cloud  of  canvas  bending  her 
slender   yards    like    whip-stocks,    had 
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passed  with  a  roar  of  the  water  piled 
under  her  plunging  bow,  and  a  chase 
was  the  only  thing  to  be  ordered. 
Under  the  gunwales  lay  the  bold 
Kennebeckers,  ready  to  depart  in 
peace,  but  just  a  trifle  anxious  to 
fight;  and  the  first  shot  from  the  cut- 
ter brought  every  man  to  his  feet. 
The  longed-for  word  was  given,  and 
a  four-pound  ball  announced  that  the 
Mary  Jane  wasn't  out  on  a  yachting 
trip.  As  she  passed  the  fort  a  volley 
of  bullets  greeted  her,  and  a  reply 
was  promptly  given,  but  no  rigging 
was  lost  and  the  brig  kept  on.  For 
two  miles  a  running  fight  was  kept 
up,  but  the  brig  escaped.  She 
reached  the  West  Indies  in  safety 
and  sold  her  cargo  at  a  great  profit, 
the  captain  finally  selling  the  brig  it- 
self rather  than  take  the  chances  of 
losing  it  by  confiscation  should  it  be 
brought  into  American  waters  again. 

As  Maine  had  turned  to  Bath  for  a 
strong  man  when  the  question  of  the 
acceptance  of  the  national  constitu- 
tion was  to  be  settled,  and  it  was 
Dummer  Sewall's  vote  and  influence 
which  had  much  to  do  with  settling 
the  issue  then,  so  when  Maine  be- 
came a  state  she  turned  to  Bath  for 
her  first  governor, — and  the  man  thus 
honored  was  William  King.. 

William  King  was  one  of  the 
striking  characters  of  his  time.  Start- 
ing as  a  country  boy  with  no  capital 
but  himself,  he  interested  himself  in 
shipping  and  trade,  opened  the  first 
bank  Bath  ever  had,  and  became  one 
of  the  wealthiest  and  most  widely 
known  men  in  the  state.  For  fifty 
years  he  was  a  resident  of  this  city, 
his  house  occupying  the  ground 
where  the  custom  house  now  stands; 
and  did  he  live  to-day  and  exercise 
his  power  as  he  did  half  a  century  ago, 
he  would  be  called  a  boss  who  ruled 
with  an  iron  hand.  But  in  his  death 
the  old  hostilities  were  forgotten,  and 
the  state  erected  a  monument  to  his 
memory — a  monument  which  the  last 
legislature  attempted  to  secure  an  ap- 
propriation to  restore,  but  failed. 
The   monument   is   of   granite,    now 


patched  with  moss;  and,  as  was 
shown  at  the  hearing  in  the  capitol, 
comparatively  few  of  Maine's  citi- 
zens knew  that  a  monument  to  their 
first  governor  existed.  A  statue  of 
King  stands  in  the  capitol  at 
Washington. 

For  a  typical  Bath  business  man  of 
the  olden  time,  however,  one  would 
turn  to  ex-mayor  John  Patten.  Born 
near  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary 
War,  he  took  to  the  sea,  suffered  the 
loss  of  all  his  property  in  the  181 2 
war,  but  again  made  the  sea  yield  him 
a  competence,  began  building  vessels 
and  putting  them  into  the  world's 
trade  at  times  and  points  where  a 
shrewd  judgment  told  him  the  most 
profit  was  to  be  made,  and  closed  a 
life  which  covered  almost  a  century's 
span  as  the  richest  man  in  the  city. 
His  old-fashioned  dwelling,  from  the 
broad  veranda  of  which  he  could  look 
down  the  harbor  and  catch  the  first 
glimpse  of  his  vessels'  topsails,  as 
those  treasure-bringers  came  in  from 
the  sea,  still  stands,  and  is  occupied 
by  his  namesake,  Hon.  John  O.  Pat- 
ten, whose  legislative  efforts  to  secure 
the  resubmission  of  Maine's  present 
prohibitory  liquor  law  to  the  peo- 
ple has  caused  him  to  be  denomi- 
nated "Resubmission  Patten"  by 
many  of  his  friends.  Mr.  Patten  is 
the  editor  of  the  Bath  Daily  Times. 

Bath  is  the  county  seat  of  Sagada- 
hoc county,  and  the  court  house  is 
one  of  its  finest  buildings.  The  Pat- 
ten Library  building  is  also  one 
which  merits  the  praise  it  invariably 
receives.  It  was  presented  to  the 
city  by  Galen  C.  Moses.  The  library 
of  Governor  King,  presented  by 
G.  F.  and  J.  Patten,  formed  the  nu- 
cleus of  this  collection  of  books,  and 
the  contributions  of  other  citizens 
have  made  the  library  quite  complete. 

Bath  has  some  very  attractive 
churches;  for  the  old  shipmasters 
seemed  to  feel  that  they  could  well 
afford,  when  their  business  was  to 
"go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships/'  to 
contribute  for  those  who  should  pray 
for  their  welfare  while  upon  the  deep, 
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and  even  as  far  back  as  1756  the 
"Second  Parish,"  as  Bath  and  its  en- 
virons was  then  called,  built  a  large 
church,  for  which  a  special  tax  was 
levied  by  the  general  court.  In  1802 
Bath  had  grown  so  as  to  need  a 
church  edifice  of  its  own,  and  then 
the  famous  Old  North  Meeting- 
house was  built.  In  1843  members 
of  this  church  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  a  more  modern  structure  was 
needed,  and  the  present  Winter 
Street  church  was  erected.  In  1802 
a  branch  of  the  original  church  of 
Bath  formed  the  Old  South,  and  as  a 
result  the  Central  church  came  into 
existence.  The  demand  for  the 
preaching  of  different  creeds  led  to 
the  creation  of  other  religious  socie- 
ties, until  to-day  there  are  the  Beacon 
Street,  built  by  the  Methodists  in 
1853;  the  Wesley  church,  which  en- 
tered the  present  edifice  in  1869;  the 
North  Street  society,  which,  having 
had  its  building  blown  down,  put  up 
the  present  structure  in  the  same 
year;  the  Baptist  church,  built  in 
1853;  tne  New  Church,  built  in  1843; 
the  Universalist  church,  built  in  1839; 
St.  Mary's,  built  by  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics in  1853;  Grace  Church,  built 
about  the  same  time,  and  the  Corliss 
Street  church, — all  within  the  city 
limits.  Besides  these,  the  "Forward 
Movement"  society  has  been  estab- 
lished here  during  the  past  three 
years  and  another  church  edifice  is 
being  planned. 

In  connection  with  the  churches 
may  appropriately  come  an  account 
of  an  institution  in  which  Bath  and 
the  whole  state  take  pride,  and  for 
the  success  of  which  the  women  of 
Bath  have  done  so  much:  the  Soldiers' 
and  Sailors'  Orphans'  Home.  In 
1866  the  ladies  of  Bath,  realizing  that 
there  were  many  children  who  had 
been  deprived  of  their  fathers  by  the 
war  and  who  were  thus  left  in  cir- 
cumstances which  would  give  them 
no  fair  opportunity  in  life,  appointed 
a  committee  of  two  women  from  each 
church  society  and  began  the  solici- 
tation of  funds  for  the  establishment 


of  a  home  for  these  orphans.  Dona- 
tions from  various  parts  of  the  state 
came  in  as  the  report  of  this  under- 
taking went  abroad,  and  the  Home 
was  Opened  November  19,  1866.  The 
association  was  incorporated  by  the 
state,  the  governor  being  authorized 
to  draw  his  order  annually  in  favor  of 
this  institution  for  $6,000,  as  soon  as 
the  incorporators  had  secured 
$20,000.  In  1870  an  appropriation 
of  $15,000  for  the  Home  was  secured, 
and  the  institution  was  taken  in 
charge  by  the  state.  The  same  year 
saw  the  Home  secure  its  present 
handsome  building.  Originally  this 
structure  was  an  old  time  mar. 
house,  built  in  1800.  It  has  been  en- 
larged and  remodeled,  and  will  now 
accommodate  one  hundred  children. 
Here  children  from  all  parts  of  the 
state  are  received,  are  given  the  same 
care  that  would  be  theirs  in  any  well 
regulated  home,  and  educated  and 
trained  until  they  can  secure  homes 
in  some  good  family.  The  state 
board  of  managers,  of  which  women 
form  a  part,  keeps  a  keen  watch  upon 
these  charges,  and  only  a  trior  uglily 
trusted  couple  can  secure  the  custody 
of  a  child  from  the  Home.  With 
every  session  of  the  state  legislature 
a  committee,  of  which  the  governor  is 
commonly  one,  visits  the  Home  and 
recommends  such  appropriations  as 
may  seem  to  be  needful.  The  local 
corps  of  the  Grand  Army  keeps  a 
sharp  eye  on  the  children,  whom 
these  members  consider  almost  as 
their  own  wards;  and  even-  Christmas 
these  surviving  veterans  see  to  it  that 
the  children  of  their  dead  companions 
have  a  Christmas  tree  bountifully 
loaded  with  gifts.  More  than  one 
thousand  children  have  been  inmates 
of  the  Home;  and  their  record  is  such 
as  to  prove  the  wisdom  of  those  who 
inaugurated  the  benevolent  move- 
ment. From  the  Home  have  gone  out 
ministers  and  teachers,  who  could 
otherwise  never  have  fitted  themselves 
for  such  callings,  while  bookkeep  - 
civil  engineers  and  machinists  are  all 
on  the  list.     So  clean  has  been  the 
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record  made  by  these  children,  that 
the  officials  of  the  state  realize  that 
Maine  has  been  amply  repaid  for  the 
outlay  which  it  has  made  for  them  in 
the  high  class  citizens  she  has  thus 
secured. 

Almost  opposite  the  library,  which 
stands  on  the  southern  verge  of  the 
park,  is  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  block,  in 
which  are  as  complete  arrangements 
for  carrying  on  the  work  of  this  or- 
ganization as  are  to  be  found  in  the 
state.  From  gymnasium  to  social 
parlors,  from  bowling  alley  to  music 
room,  nothing  has  been  omitted. 
This  block  was  likewise  largely  the 
result  of  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Moses,  the 
president  of  the  association,  the  late 
Charles  E.  Moody  assisting. 

From  the  windows  of  these  build- 
ings one  may  look  down  upon  the 
river,  where  the  white  side-wheel 
steamers  which  give  the  city  daily 
connection  with  Boston  are  making 
their  landings,  or  where  the  fleet  of 
trim  propellers  are  darting  away  to 
carry  the  summer  visitor  to  any  of 
the  myriad  points  which  the  vacation 
excursionist  has  discovered  to  be  most 
attractive  among  the  islands  and 
wooded  points  which  weave  such  an 
intricate  coast-line  between  Boothbay 
and  Small  Point,  fifteen  miles  away. 
For  Bath,  by  the  Kennebec  River,  by 
Merrymeeting  Bay  and  the  New 
Meadows,  is  almost  surrounded  by 
water,  and  the  pretty  nooks  to  be 
found  along  the  winding  Sasanoa,  in 
Sagadahoc  Bay  and  among  the 
islands  which  seem  to  have  been 
sprinkled  upon  this  invading  area  of 
the  sea,  draw  hundreds  of  pleasure 
seekers  hither  every  season  and  keep 
the  little  steamers  busy. 

Yet  no  more  beautiful  spot  is  to  be 
found  anywhere  in  this  region  where 
Nature  has  so  displayed  her  fairest 
gifts  than  that  where  sleep  the  citi- 
zens whose  tasks  have  been  com- 
pleted. In  Oak  and  Maple  Grove 
cemeteries  Bath  takes  a  just  pride. 
For  years  the  skill  of  the  most  care- 
ful landscape  gardener  has  been  ex- 
ercised here,  until  now,  under  the  di- 


rection of  Superintendent  Ramsay, 
the  grounds  have  become  such  as  to 
challenge  m  any  comparison.  They 
are  small  compared  with  thousands  of 
other  cemeteries;  there  are  no  monu- 
ments or  mausoleums  costing  tens  of 
thousands  of  dollars;  but  the  winding 
walks,  the  dimpling  lakes  with  tiny 
islets  showing  a  forest  of  flowers,  the 
rustic  bridges,  the  vine-hung  nooks 
and  the  avenues  of  spreading  trees  or 
cone-like  firs  and  cedars,  the  waving 
palm  leaves  and  the  other  varied 
products  of  the  nursery  make  the 
place  one  to  charm  the  eye  of  any 
beholder. 

From  the  nature  of  the  business 
upon  which  Bath  has  depended  for  its 
prosperity  during  the  past  century, 
the  place  may  be  called  a  residential 
city.  The  social  atmosphere  is  still 
that  of  the  old  New  England  town 
where  the  ship-master  is  surrounded 
by  people  in  comfortable  circum- 
stances. Yet  two  of  Bath's  daughters 
have  won  fame  for  the  city  in  ways 
that  might  not  have  been  approved 
by  those  old  forefathers  who  consid- 
ered "Publick  Worship"  so  necessary 
and  the  stage  such  an  "evil  thing"; 
for  Georgia  Cayvan  and  Emma 
Eames  Storey  passed  their  childhood 
here.  But  although  the  pious  fathers 
held  to  some  severe  puritanical  no- 
tions for  many  years,  there  is  but  one 
act  of  intolerance  to  be  recorded 
against  Bath — and  in  that  case,  as  in 
all  the  undertakings  of  these  people, 
the  work  was  pushed  to  the  limit. 

In  1854  the  Know-Nothing  move- 
ment captured  the  city,  and  on  July 
6  of  that  year  a  street  preacher  stirred 
up  the  multitude  by  proclaiming  that 
"Popery  had  its  grip  upon  the  throat 
of  liberty"  and  warning  the  people 
that  they  must  guard  their  indepen- 
dence. Just  as  the  preacher  con- 
cluded his  remarks  a  hack  was  driven 
through  the  crowd  which  had  been 
gathered;  a  few  moments  later  it  re- 
turned, and  then  it  was  said  that  a 
Catholic  was  attempting  to  break  up 
the  meeting.  This  cry  was  as  fire  to 
tinder.     Some    reckless    ones    raised 
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the  call,  "To  the  Old  South," — the  thought,  the   \\oman\  dub,   is  here; 
church  where  the  Catholics  held  their  the  most  modern  ideas  in  the  matter 
services;   and   away   went   the    mob.  of     schools     have      been      ad' 
The   church   was   wrecked   and   then  church-member^    may  dance  as   well 
burned  down,  the  blaze  seeming  to  as  other  folk,  and  no  remark  i<«  made; 
increase  the  frenzy  of  the  throng.  The  the  latest  fiction  ifl  to  be  found  in  the 
mayor   read    the    riot   act — and    th,e  library;  electricity  drhrei  the  car 
crowd    cheered.      Then    the    fanatics  lights  the   streets;   the   lady   bi< 
visited  the  dwellings  of  Catholics,  and  has  become  as   "legion";    and   in   all 
actually    caused    some    to    leave    the  respects    Bath,   with    ttl   new    theatre, 
city.     Finally  the   militia  was   called  woman's  exchange  and   petition 
out,    and   peace    was    restored,    after  further  improvements,  has  become  an 
one  of  the  chief  leaders  of  the  outbreak  up-to-date  New  England  town,  with 
had  been  arrested.  enough  of  the  old  life  left  to  give  a 
But  that  old  spirit  of  intolerance  quaint  and  pleasing  tinge  to  the  so- 
long  since  passed  away.     That  indis-  cial  existence  which  one  finds  in  this 
putable  evidence  of  advancing  modern  old  shipping  citv. 
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WHEN    LOVE   IS    SHY, 

By  Ethel  Davis. 

E  came  when  my  soul  was  young;  1  did  not  understand. 
I  gave  him  no  silent  look,  held  him  no  trembling  hand. 
Deep  in  my  heart  I  loved — love  that  still  has  no  death ; 
Speechless  I  stood — I  could  not  speak, 
Though  on  my  cheek,  my  blushing  cheek, 
I  felt  his  loving  breath. 


So  now  when  a  youth  is  shy  and  dares  not  woo  his  choice 
I  think  of  my  silent  love,  and  beg  him  to  give  love  voice: 
I  bid  him  touch  his  love, — warmly  to  touch  and  cling: 
If  lashes  drop,  if  eyes  are  hid. 
Look  'neath  the  lid,  the  drooping  lid. — 
Read  in  her  eyes,  and  sing. 

I  come  to  a  trembling  maid,  fighting  her  love  with  tears, 
Tell  her  to  let  her  heart  beat  down  her  girlish  fears. 

A  smile,  a  fleeting  glance,  both  man  and  maid  may  fling ; 
If  shy  words  fail,  if  answer  trips, 
Open  her  lips,  her  pouting  lips. — 
Look  on  her  love,  and  sing. 

The  woman  or  man  who  loves  and  wins  no  sweet  returns 
I  teach  to  love  the  sky  where  blazing  sunset  burns; 

To  court  the  perfumed  woods  where  clinging  mosses  spring. 
H  sunshine  warms,  if  flowers  start, 
Lift  up  the  heart,  the  breaking  heart, — 
Look  on  the  world,  and  sins-. 


RUFUS   CHOATE. 

By  William  Everett. 


SOME  ten  years  ago  a  pupil  of 
mine  expressed  his  intention  of 
leaving  the  school  which  founded 
its  curriculum  on  the  ancient  lan- 
guages, and  pursuing  such  a  course  of 
study  as  would  fit  him  for  the  bar,  a 
profession  to  which  he  justly  thought 
he  was  well  adapted.  I  asked  him 
whom  he  considered  the  first  lawyer 
that  we  had  ever  had  in  these  parts. 
He  answered,  without  an  instant's 
deliberation,  "Rufus  Choate."  I  told 
him  that  of  which  he  was  ignorant, 
that  Mr.  Choate  was  a  classical  scholar 
of  a  kind  very  rare  in  these,  or  indeed 
any  days,  and  that  he  always  insisted 
upon  the  earnest  study  of  the  Latin 
and  Greek  authors  as  the  very  best 
mental  and  oratorical  training  for  the 
profession  of  the  law. 

I  have  told  this  trivial  anecdote  as 
an  illustration  of  how  the  recollec- 
tions of  a  great  man,  great  in  many 
ways,  may  fade  out,  because  the  pub- 
lic memory  has  attached  itself  to  one 
or  two  points  in  his  career,  perhaps 
the  most  important  ones,  and  yet  very 
far  from  making  up  the  whole  of  a 
commanding  character.  If  one  were 
to  ask  even  an  intelligent  company  of 
men  of  fifty  years  old  what  they  knew 
of  Rufus  Choate,  their  reply  would 
probably  be  that  he  was  a  great  law- 
yer. Pressed  a  little  further,  they 
would  say  he  was  a  great  advocate, 
famous  for  influencing  juries.  Possi- 
bly a  few  stock  stories  would  be  repro- 
duced, tending  to  maintain  the  theory 
that  Mr.  Choate  was  not  scrupulous 
as  to  the  cases  he  took,  and  rather 
delighted  than  otherwise  in  "making 
the  worse  appear  the  better  reason," 
obtaining  verdicts  of  "not  guilty" 
where  truth  and  justice  called  for  the 
opposite.  There  would  probably  fol- 
low some  joke  on  his  utterly  illegible 
handwriting;  and  there  the  reminis- 


cences would  end,  unless  by  chance 
some  older  man  in  the  company  pos- 
sessed greater  knowledge  and  retained 
,  a  deeper  memory. 

Rufus  Choate  was  a  great  deal  more 
than  a  "mere"  advocate,  whatever  that 
depreciatory  adjective,  the  favorite  of 
envious  critics,  may  mean.  He  was  a 
very  exceptional  man;  a  man  whom 
it  did  good  to  have  in  a  community 
in  his  life,  and  one  who  deserved  to 
be  remembered  for  the  good  of  that 
same  community  after  his  death.  If 
the  New  England  of  the  present  day 
is  content  to  forego  all  livelier  mem- 
ory of  Mr.  Choate  than  that  he  was  a 
great  advocate,  with  an  occasional 
glimpse  at  his  various  printed  biog- 
raphies and  speeches,  it  foregoes  such 
memory  to  its  own  serious  loss. 

In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Choate's  po- 
sition at  the  bar  was  very  much  higher 
than  that  of  a  merely  persuasive  advo- 
cate, an  adroit  cross-examiner,  an  in- 
genious marshaler  and,  as  some 
would  have  it,  perverter  of  evidence. 
He  was  recognized  by  the  first  jurists 
of  the  country  as  their  peer,  a  man 
whom  they  were  proud  to  call 
"brother"  in  court,  one  who  had 
taught  them  as  well  as  contended  with 
them,  whom  it  was  an  honor  to  en- 
counter at  the  bar. 

If  anyone  will  read  the  remarks 
made  in  the  State  and  United  States 
courts,  immediately  after  his  death, 
by  the  counsel  with  whom  and  the 
judges  before  whom  he  practiced, 
most  of  whom  were  very  different  from 
him  in  gifts  and  in  temperament,  he 
will  find  all  these  men,  while  dwelling 
at  length  on  his  skill  as  an  advocate, 
interweaving  such  eulogies  with  tes- 
timonies, emphatic  and  unmistaka- 
ble, to  the  depth  and  breadth  of  his 
study  of  the  law,  both  in  its  principles 
and  its  details,  the  solidity  as  well  as 
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brilliancy  of  his  talents.  No  such 
testimony  could  for  a  moment  have 
been  rendered  to  Erskine,  whose 
reputation  as  a  jury  advocate  is  pre- 
cisely of  the  same  character  as  Choate's. 
The  very  facts  that  Choate  was  sought 
for  as  a  professor  in  the  Dane 
Law  School  at  Cambridge,  and  was 
actually  offered  a  seat  on  the  Supreme 
Bench  of  Massachusetts — which,  to 
the  shame  of  our  wretched  salary  sys- 
tem, he  could  not  afford  to  take — are 
sufficient  proof  that  his  contempora- 
ries believed  him  to  be  a  jurist,  and 
not  merely  a  brilliant  talker — a  Scon- 
lett  or  a  Pinkney. 

Secondly,  Mr.  Choate  was  a  states- 
man; and  if  his  fame  in  this  respect 
is  dying  out,  it  was  his  own  fault,  for 
taking  no  more  share  in  politics  than 
was  actually  forced  upon  him  by  the 
sternest  sense  of  public  duty,  and  re- 
nounced the  moment  he  felt  that  duty 
had  been  discharged.  He  was  twice 
the  representative  from  Danvers  in 
the  General  Court,  and  for  one  year 
a  State  Senator;  he  was  elected  to 
Congress  from  the  Essex  District, 
proverbially  the  most  fastidious  in  the 
state,  when  only  thirty-one  years  old. 
He  served  for  three  sessions,  and  re- 
tired under  the  operation  of  our  pre- 
posterous local  prejudices  in  conse- 
quence of  his  removal  to  Boston. 
After  an  interval  of  seven  years,  he 
was  chosen  by  the  legislature  of  Mas- 
sachusetts a  senator  of  the  United 
States  to  succeed  Mr.  Webster,  who 
had  gone  into  General  Harrison's 
cabinet.  He  held  this  seat  for  four 
years — during  the  whole  of  the  Har- 
rison-Tyler administration — having 
at  the  time  of  his  election  positively 
refused  to  think  of  it  for  a  longer 
time. 

It  is  no  exaggeration,  but  the  sim- 
ple truth,  to  say  that  as  a  senator  Mr. 
Choate  came  up  to  the  highest  stand- 
ard which  the  people  of  Massachu- 
setts have  ever  set  for  those  she  has 
sent  to  Washington.  When  he  was 
chosen  to  succeed  Mr.  Webster,  and 
throughout  the  four  years  of  the  un- 
expired term,  there  was  probably  but 


one  man    in    all    the    <  oinmonwealth 
who  would   have   said   the   suco 
was  not  entirely   worthy  of  I 
ecessor, — and   that   one    Mr.   Choate 
himself.     His  record  as  a  member  of 
either  house    of    Con  -    in    his 

speeches — on  our  relations  with  1 
land,  on  the  tariff,  on  the  war  with 
Texas,  on  the  Smithsonian  Institute. 
Each  speech,  from  the  earliest  to  the 
latest,  satisfied  the  fullest  •  'ions 

of  the  keenest  or  the  most  fastidious 
hearer.  They  are,  one  and  all,  the 
productions  of  a  statesman.  One 
may  differ,  in  part  or  in  the  whole, 
from  the  Opinion*  they  contain,  but 
onecannot  help  s(  eing  that  Mr.  Ch 
handles  the  questions  as  a  states- 
man ought  to  handle  them,  n<  distin- 
guished from  a  mere  philosophy : 
the  one  hand,  or  a  mere  politician  on 
the  other.  There  is  at  once  a  reality 
and  a  loftiness  about  them,  equally 
removed  from  the  tone  of  the  closet 
and  of  the  stump,  and  belonging  es- 
sentially to  the  Senate,  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  word. 

The  central  idea  of  all  Mr.  Choate's 
senatorial  speeches  was  a  peculiarly 
definite  and  individual  conception  of 
American  nationality.  The  last  great 
speech  of  his  life-,  delivered  the  year 
before  he  died,  was  on  this  specific 
topic;  but  as  often  happens,  his  v; 
as  they  arose  incidentally  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  other  subjects,  when  his 
powers  were  in  their  prime,  come  out 
with  greater  life  and  beauty  than  when 
after  his  strength  was  broken  he  dedi- 
cated an  hour  to  their  exclusive  de- 
velopment. He  brought  out  in  a 
score  of  different  lights  the  varied  ele- 
ments n\  our  nationality, — the  cir- 
cumstances of  its  origin,  its  federal 
character,  making  our  patriotism  to 
a  great  extent  the  result  of  effort  and 
will,  instead  of  being  the  purely  spon- 
taneous sentiment  of  older  lands,  the 
duties  which  it  entailed  on  us  in  the 
commonwealth  of  nations,  a  dignified 
friendship,  a  friendly  rivalry:  all  these 
points  recur  and  recur  again  in  his 
great  senatorial  discourses.  He  would 
doubtless   himself  have   said   that   he 
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derived  them  straight  from  the  Decla- 
ration and  the  Constitution  and  the 
writings  of  their  authors;  still  more 
immediately  from  the  teachings  of 
Mr.  Webster,  for  whom  he  felt  the 
admiring  love  that  perhaps  only  a 
Dartmouth  graduate  could  fully 
know.  But  giving  these  great  docu- 
ments and  great  men  their  full  share 
in  Mr.  Choate's  political  education, 
we  certainly  find  in  him  a  thoroughly 
individual  presentation  of  what  he 
believed  our  duties  as  Americans  to 
be. 

One  of  his  senatorial  speeches  de- 
serves special  mention  on  a  separate 
ground.  Mr.  Choate  was  a  regent  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institute,  and  made 
an  elaborate  report  upon  that  founda- 
tion, in  which  he  contemplated  de- 
voting no  small  portion  of  its  income 
to  the  establishment  of  a  great  na- 
tional library.  This  recommenda- 
tion, though  nominally  adopted,  was 
soon  practically  disregarded,  and 
then,  through  the  interest  of  the  devo- 
tees of  natural  and  physical  science, 
was  abandoned,  with  no  doubtful  ex- 
hibition of  rudeness  towards  the  libra- 
rian and  contempt  for  those  who  ad- 
vocated that  use  of  the  nation's  trust. 
Since  then  the  Congressional  Library 
has  by  a  violent  straining  of  its  origi- 
nal conception  assumed  somewhat  the 
shape  that  Mr.  Choate  proposed.  The 
nation  has  gotatan enormous  expense 
something  like  what  he  wanted  them 
to  have  for  nothing;  but  it  will  be  long 
before  the  utmost  energies  of  the 
scientific  institution  bring  so  com- 
pletely to  the  people  what  they  need 
to  know  as  that  very  ideal  temple  of 
the  Muses,  a  great  collection  of  books. 

Again,  Mr.  Choate  was  an  orator, — 
and  an  orator  with  a  range  scarcely 
paralleled  in  our  country.  He  stood 
easily  at  the  head  of  all  forensic 
speakers  against  whom  he  was  pitted; 
he  held  the  breathless  attention  of  a 
Senate  where  lingered  the  echoes  of 
Webster's  voice,  and  where  Clay  and 
Calhoun  were  still  to  be  heard;  and 
he  was  a  first-rate  favorite  on  the  plat- 
form of  the  convention   and  the  ly- 


ceum  at  a  time  when  both  teemed 
with  fascinating  and  instructive  speak- 
ers. To  occupy  a  first-class  rank  in 
three  such  highly  specialized  lines  of 
oratory  is  rare  indeed ;  yet  no  one  ever 
disputed  Mr.  Choate's  right  to  that 
position.  Before  Mr.  Webster  had 
been  dead  nine  months,  Mr.  Choate 
delivered  his  eulogy  at  Dartmouth 
College;  and  Mr.  Everett,  speaking  of 
the  oration  in  the  next  month,  called 
the  orator  "our  matchless  Choate, 
who  has  just  electrified  the  land  with  a 
burst  of  eloquence  not  easily  to  be 
paralleled  in  the  line  of  time."  Found- 
ing his  oratory  upon  the  solid  basis 
of  profound  learning,  whether  in  law, 
in  government  or  in  literature,  he 
kindled  the  mass  of  all  these  acquisi- 
tions by  his  rhetorical  genius  into  a 
consuming  heat  and  a  dazzling  light 
all  his  own. 

Mr.  Choate's  oratory  was  distin- 
guished for  an  intense  richness  and 
exuberance  of  language,  caught  in  no 
slight  measure  from  his  favorite 
Cicero.  This  sometimes  makes  his 
speeches  difficult  to  read;  the  over- 
flowing sentences  are  too  long,  the 
teeming  fancy,  the  bounteous  illustra- 
tion verges  on  the  grotesque.  But 
they  were  meant  for  the  hour,  to  be 
heard,  not  read;  and  two  things  car- 
ried off  every  vestige  of  tedium  or  in- 
congruity. First,  Mr.  Choate's  per- 
sonal appearance  on  every  occasion 
was  so  striking  that  it  held  the  atten- 
tion of  his  auditors  with  an  influence 
that  was  magical.  Of  other  distin- 
guished orators,  William  Pinkney  was 
famous,  as  was  Erskine  in  England, 
for  the  extreme,  almost  foppish,  ele- 
gance and  splendor  of  his  appear- 
ance; Henry  Clay  presented  a  singu- 
lar combination  of  features  the  most 
uncouth  that  could  easily  be  imag- 
ined with  a  gallantry  of  delivery  and 
magnetism  of  tone  that  generally  cap- 
tivated any  new  hearers,  but  mingled 
with  a  great  imperiousness  and  defi- 
ance that  made  not  a  few  enemies  in 
the  Senate.  Sergeant  S.  Prentiss, 
second  to  no  American  speaker  in  his 
amazing  power  of  arousing  enthusi- 
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asm,  offered  at  the  outset  a  presence 
as  insignificant  as  St.  Paul's.  Mr. 
Webster's  massive  stature  and  deep- 
set  eyes  are  familiar  to  all,  though  the 
slow  manner  and  ponderous  diction 
of  later  years  hardly  belonged  to  the 
days  of  his  greatest  triumphs.  But 
the  power  of  Mr.  Choate's  look  and 
manner  was  something  of  a  different 
order.  His  shock  of  raven  hair,  his 
wildly  flashing  eye,  his  gaunt  frame, 
his  sallow  cheek,  his  restless  action, 
and  above  all  his  strangely  musical 
voice  and  rhythmical  delivery,  arrested 
and  held  attention  in  an  uncanny,  a 
witchlike  manner,  unearthly  in  every 
note,  look  and  movement. 

The  second  point  in  Mr.  Choate'- 
oratory  was  the  intense  personal  in- 
terest he  seemed  to  put  into  his  sub- 
ject and  every  part  of  it.  It  appeared 
to  be  a  matter  of  individual  concern 
to  him  that  the  jury  should  find  for  his 
client,  that  the  Senate  should  vote  for 
his  bill,  that  the  audience,  political  or 
literary,  should  take  his  point.  The 
soundness  of  the  argument,  the  rich- 
ness of  the  rhetoric,  the  glow  of  the 
feelings  which  were  successively 
brought  out,  were  all  subordinated  to 
the  identification  of  his  own  nature 
with  each  and  all  of  them.  To  no  man 
who  ever  addressed  an  American 
audience  of  any  kind  could  the  name 
"pleader"  be  so  truly  applied. 

Once  more,  as  said  in  the  begin- 
ning of  this  article,  Mr.  Choate  was  a 
scholar;  a  diligent  reader,  with  "whom 
books  were  the  one  form  of  relaxa- 
tion, taking  the  place  of  sport,  of  exer- 
cise, of  music,  of  general  society.  His 
library  overflowed  and  almost  burst 
his  house.  His  tastes  in  reading  were 
varied;  but  he  was  specially  devoted 
to    the    classical    authors.      He    was 


none  of  your  superficial  scholars  who 
boast  of  "keeping  up"  Homer  and 
Virgil,  who  occasionally  dtp  into 
rierodotusor  Horace,  or  some  familiar 
pages  of  Xenopbou  or  Cicero.  He 
grappled,  with  the  aid  of  learned  com- 
mentaries, with  the  two  historic  gi- 
ant-. 'I  hucydides  and  Tacitus,  and  en- 
gaged in  a  careful  and  elaborate 

siou  of  each  of  them,  undeterred  by 
the  most  rugged  and  austere  oi  rtr 

for  the  sake  of  the  untold  gold  hidden 
in  the  rock.  He  even  meditated  a 
systematic  work  on  the  development 
of  Grecian  culture,  and  drew  up  the 
plan  in  some  detail.  He  knew  the 
matchless  value  of  such  studies  to  a 
lawyer.  How  much  richness,  depth 
and  truth  these  Studies  gave  to  his 
forensic  work  can  hardly  be  esti- 
mated, except  by  comparing  it  with 
the  dry  and  jejune  pleas  of  mere 
lawyers,  who  think  the  classics  "im- 
practical." 

Nor  ought  we  to  dismiss  Mr. 
Choate's  memory  without  recalling  his 
exquisite  personal  nature,  which  in  all 
the  fiercest  contests  of  the  bar  and 
the  Senate  never  made  an  enemy  and 
never  lost  a  friend.  That  sentence, 
though  it  might  be  illustrated  indefi- 
nitely by  anecdotes  of  his  constant 
courtesy,  genial  temper  and  loving 
heart,  tells  the  whole  story,  and 
ought  to  be  pondered  by  every  young 
lawyer  who  has  heard  of  the  great 
advocate.  As  a  great  advocate  it  is 
right  he  should  be  remembered:  but 
it  is  the  duty  of  New  England  to  cher- 
ish likewise  the  memory  of  the 
learned  jurist,  the  patriotic  statesman, 
the  entrancing  orator,  the  profound 
scholar,  the  devoted  friend,  the 
Christian  gentleman,  all  lost  in  Rums 
Choate. 


A  THANKSGIVING  WOOING. 

By  Minna  Irving. 

THE  frost  was  on  the  cottage  pane, 
The  skies  were  gray  and  chill ; 
But  with  a  trembling  hand  she  smoothed 
Her  kerchief's  dainty  frill. 
For  then  she  saw  the  youthful  squire 

Dismounting  in  the  snow, 
In  velvet  coat  and  buckled  shoes, 
Thanksgiving  long  ago. 

While  with  her  wrinkled  sire  he  talked 

Of  weather  and  of  wheat, 
His  ear  was  ever  strained  to  catch 

The  music  of  her  feet. 
Her  dimpled  arms  were  deep  in  flour, 

Her  rounded  cheek  a-glow; — 
Her  father  slept; — he  stole  a  kiss, 

Thanksgiving  long  ago. 

His  stately  mother  and  her  guests 

Were  waiting  at  the  Hall 
Before  the  feast  in  silver  served; 

But  he  forgot  them  all, 
And  at  the  farmer's  humble  board, 

With  curly  head  bent  low, 
He  called  a  courtly  blessing  down, 

Thanksgiving  long  ago. 

Clear  rose  the  moon  above  the  woods 

And  twilight  veiled  the  farm ; 
But  still  he  lingered  at  the  gate, 

The  bridle  on  his  arm. 
"Oh,  bake  and  brew  for  me  alone, 

Be  mine  for  weal  or  woe; — 
I  love  you,  dear,"  he  softly  said, 

Thanksgiving  long  ago. 

In  yonder  carven  frame  she  stands, 

In  pearls  and  blue  brocade; 
And  still  tradition  fondly  keeps 

The  pumpkin  pies  she  made, 
And  tells  again  the  story  sweet, 

When  granaries  overflow, — 
Of  how  the  squire  a-wooing  went, 

Thanksgiving  long  ago. 
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KANPS  "Eternal  Peace"  was  the 
subject  of  treatment  in  these 
editorial  pages  four  or  five 
months  ago.  That  great  tractate  is 
in  many  respects  the  most  remarkable 
prophecy  and  program  ever  made  of 
international  arbitration  and  the  fed- 
eration of  the  world.  It  was  pub- 
lished in  1795,  a  hundred  years  ago. 
But  a  hundred  years  before  that,  in 
1693,  William  Penn  published  his 
"Essay  towards  the  Present  and  Fu- 
ture Peace  of  Europe,  by  the  Estab- 
lishment of  an  European  Diet,  Parlia- 
ment or  Estates."  Penn's  work  is 
almost  unknown  to-day;  but  it  de- 
serves recognition  and  honor  as  the 
first  plan  in  history  for  a  general 
European  union,  with  the  sole  excep- 
tion of  Henry  of  Navarre's  "Great 
Design."  It  is  the  first  plan  which 
was  animated  throughout  by  the 
modern  humanitarian  spirit  and  is 
free  from  any  ulterior  political  motive. 
Completely  as  it  has  now  become  for- 
gotten, it  attracted  no  little  attention 
at  the  time,  being  twice  printed  in 
1693.  It  was  not,  for  some  reason, 
included  in  the  first  folio  edition  of 
Penn's  works,  published  in  1726,  al- 
though it  finds  place  in  later  editions. 
In  1858  the  Historical  Society  of 
Pennsylvania  reprinted  it  in  the  sixth 
volume  of  its  memoirs;  but  it  has 
never  been  really  accessible  to  general 
students  and  the  public  until  now, 
when  it  has  just  been  added  to  the 
series  of  Old  South  leaflets.  There 
was  never  a  time  since  its  original 
publication  when  it  would  have  found 
a  public  so  deeply  interested  in  the 
subject  of  which  it  treats  as  the  pres- 
ent time.  With  all  the  wars  and 
rumors  of  wars  all  about  the  horizon, 
with  Europe  an  armed  camp  to  an 
extent  which  even  1693  did  not  wit- 
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ness,   there   W<U   never   a    time    when 
men     looked    BO     hopefully    for    the 

realization  of  William   1  Vim's  dream 
and   Emmanuel  Kant's  dream  as  1. 
or  when  they  were  taking  ^uch  M 
tical    and    energetic  to    bring 

.about  its  realization.  There  was 
r  a  time  when  there  were  so  many 
men  in  the  world  thoroughly  aroused 
to  the  wastefulness  and  wickedness 
and  folly  of  war  and  determined  that 
some  way  shall  be  found  to  supplant 
our  present  crude  methods  of  force  in 
the  settlement  of  international 
putes  by  the  method  of  reason  and  of 
law.  We  think  that  there  was  Hi 
before  an  International  Arbitration 
conference  where  the  utterances  and 
the  action  were  so  positive,  so  definite 
and  so  confident  as  at  the  conference 
at  Lake  Mohonk  last  summer,  the 
report  of  which  comes  to  our  table 
along  with  this  leaflet  containing 
Penn's  remarkable  essay  of  two  cen- 
turies ago  towards  the  universal  peace 
and  order  for  which  the  good  people 
at  Mohonk  and  elsewhere  are  work- 
ing in  this  year  of  grace. 

To  us  Americans  this  great  dream 
and  scheme  of  William  Penn's  pos- 
sesses peculiar  interest,  because  we 
claim  that  William  Penn  belongs  as 
much  to  us  as  to  England.  Of  all 
the  founders  of  the  colonies  there  was 
no  other  so  prominent  in  the  public 
eve  of  his  time  as  he;  there  was  no 
other  whose  religious  and  political 
career  alike  in  England  and  America 
was  so  important.  Penn  was  much 
of  a  political  philosopher.  He  has 
been  abundantly  vindicated  against 
Macaulay's  aspersions  upon  his 
course  in  England  at  the  time  oi  the 
Revolution.  His  organization  and 
government  of  Pennsylvania  will  al- 
ways be  matters  of  profound  interest 
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to  us.  He  was  perhaps  the  first  to 
propose  a  general  union  of  the 
American  colonies.  This  was  in 
1696,  almost  sixty  years  before 
Franklin's  famous  plan  of  union 
adopted  by  the  convention  at  Albany 
in  1754,  and  only  fourteen  years  after 
the  founding  of  Pennsylvania.  It 
was  three  years  before  his  plan  for  a 
general  union  of  the  colonies  that, 
now  in  England,  while  war  was  rag- 
ing on  the  continent,  he  wrought  out 
and  published  his  plan  for  the  union 
of  the  states  of  Europe,  which,  so 
long  neglected  and  forgotten,  will 
now  we  trust  receive  that  general 
attention  which  it  deserves,  no  more 
on  account  of  its  unique  historical 
position  than  on  account  of  its  in- 
trinsic worth. 


Penn's  essay  is  divided  into  ten 
sections;  and  there  is  hardly  any  im- 
portant consideration  which  the 
apostle  of  peace  and  federation  would 
urge  to-day  which  he  does  not  some- 
how present.  His  opening  section  is 
"Of  Peace  and  its  Advantages."  "He 
must  not  be  a  man,"  he  begins,  "but  a 
statue  of  brass  or  stone,  whose  bow- 
els do  not  melt  when  he  beholds  the 
bloody  tragedies  of  this  war  in  Hun- 
gary, Germany,  Flanders,  Ireland  and 
at  sea,  the  mortality  of  sickly  and  lan- 
guishing camps  and  navies,  and  the 
mighty  prey  the  devouring  winds  and 
waves  have  made  upon  ships  and  men 
since  '88";  and  he  proceeds  to  enu- 
merate the  horrors  of  war  and  the 
blessings  of  peace  very  much  as  we 
did  it  at  the  last  convention.  "Peace 
preserves  our  possessions;  we  are  in 
no  danger  of  invasions;  our  trade  is 
free  and  safe  and  we  rise  and  lie  down 
without  anxiety;  the  rich  bring  out 
their  hoards  and  employ  the  poor 
manufacturers;  buildings  and  divers 
projections  for  profit  and  pleasure  go 
on;  it  excites  industry,  which  brings 
wealth,  as  that  gives  the  means  of 
charity  and  hospitality,  not  the  low- 
est ornaments  of  a  kingdom  or  com- 


monwealth. But  war,  like  the  frost 
of  '83,  seizes  all  these  comforts  at 
once  and  stops  the  civil  channel  of 
society;  the  rich  draw  in  their  stock, 
the  poor  turn  soldiers  or  thieves,  or 
starve;  no  industry,  no  building,  no 
manufactory,  little  hospitality  or  char- 
ity; but  what  the  peace  gave,  the  war 
devours." 

He  treats  next  "Of  the  Means  of 
Peace,  which  is  Justice  rather  than 
War."  Referring  to  the  old  saying 
taken  by  Ofiver  Cromwell  for  his 
motto,  "Peace  is  the  end  of  war,"  he 
argues  that  this  is  very  seldom  the 
case,  that  what  men  are  usually  seek- 
ing in  and  through  wars  is  not  the 
right,  but  the  gratification  of  some 
ambition  or  pride  of  conquest,  so  that 
one  war  is  generally  the  seed  of 
others.  Justice'  and  not  war  is  the 
true  and  the  only  means  of  real  and 
lasting  peace  between  governments 
and  peoples,  as  between  one  man  and 
company  and  another.  "Peace  is 
maintained  by  justice,  which  is  a  fruit 
of  government,  as  government  is  from 
society,  and  society  is  from  consent." 
This  observation  is  a  bridge  to 
a  discussion,  in  his  third  section, 
of  the  nature  of  government  and 
organized  civil  society.  "Out  of 
society  every  man  is  his  own  king, 
does  what  he  lists  at  his  own  peril; 
but  when  he  comes  to  incorporate 
himself,  he  submits  that  royalty  to  the 
conveniency  of  the  whole,  from 
whom  he  receives  the  return  of  pro- 
tection; so  that  he  is  not  now  his  own 
judge  nor  avenger,  neither  is  his  an- 
tagonist, but  the  law,  in  indifferent 
hands  between  both."  Governments, 
he  shows,  have  developed  in  the 
world,  because  the  evils  of  anarchy 
were  so  apparent  to  all  men  of  right 
feeling  and  thinking;  and  he  pro- 
ceeds to  show,  much  after  the  manner 
of  Kant,  that  anarchy  among  states 
involves  essentially  the  same  results 
on  a  larger  scale  as  anarchy  among 
individuals  and  must  be  overcome  in 
the  same  way.  "The  ways  and 
methods  by  which  peace  is  preserved 
in   particular  governments   will   help 
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"The  United  States  of  Europe " 
This  article  was  republished  in  Lend 
a  Hand  for  July,  1896,  just  after  the 
Mohonk  Conference;  and  from  it  we 
quote  the  section  which  gives  an 
account  of  the  exact  character  of  the 
"Great  Design," — with  the  hope, 
however,  that  many  will  refer  to  the 
article  and  read  it  in  its  entirety,  at 
the  same  time  that  they  read  Penn's 
great  essay. 


"It  was  a  little  before  the  first  plant- 
ing of  Virginia,  nearly  twenty  years 
before  the  landing  at  Plymouth,  that 
Henry  IV,  acting  in  concert  with 
Queen  Elizabeth  in  her  old  age,  con- 
ceived the  plan  of  what  he  called  the 
Christian  commonwealth,  to  be 
formed  among  the  powers  of  Europe. 
.  .  .  His  plan  in  brief  was  this, 
to  reduce  the  number  of  European 
states,  much  as  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  eventually  did  two  hundred 
years  afterwards,  or  so  that  all  Europe 
should  be  divided  among  fifteen  pow- 
ers. Russia  did  not  then  count  as 
part  of  Europe;  and  Prussia  was  not 
then  born.  Of  these  powers,  six  were 
the  kingdoms  of  England,  Prance, 
Spain,  Denmark,  Sweden  and  Lom- 
bardy.  Five  were  to  be  elective 
monarchies,  viz.:  The  German  Em- 
pire, The  Papacy,  Poland,  Hungary, 
and  Bohemia;  and  there  were  to  be 
four  Republics,  —  Switzerland,  Ven- 
ice, The  States  of  Holland  and  Bel- 
gium, and  The  Republic  of  Italy, 
made  up  somewhat  as  the  kingdom  of 
Italy  is  now.  These  fifteen  powers 
were  to  maintain  but  one  standing 
army.  The  chief  business  of  this 
army  was  to  keep  the  peace  among 
the  states,  and  to  prevent  any  sover- 
eign from  interfering  with  any  other, 
from  enlarging  his  borders,  or  other 


usurpations.     Tins     arm)      and     the 
navy  were  also  to  be  ready  to  r 
invasions   of    Mussulmans   and   Other 

barbarian-.  For  the  arrangement  of 
commerce,  and  other  mutual  h. 
ests,  a  Senate  was  to  be  appointed  of 
four  members  from  each  of  the  larger, 
and  two  from  each  of  the  smaller 
states,  who  should  serve  three  years, 
and  be  in  constant  session.  Jt  was 
supposed  that,  for  affairs  local  in 
their  character,  a  part  of  these  sen- 
ators might  meet  separately  from  the 
others.  On  occasions  of  universal 
importance,  they  would  meet  to- 
gether. Smaller  congres-es,  for  more 
trivial  circumstances,  were  also  pro- 
vided for.  .  .  .  According  to  Sully,  at 
the  moment  of  Henry'-  murder,  he  had 
secured  the  practical  active  coopera- 
tion of  twelve  of  the  fifteen  powers, 
who  were  to  unite  in  this  confedera- 
tion. ...  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  cen- 
tral wish  which  bound  these  po 
together  was  the  wish  to  humble 
Austria.  Under  Charles  the  Fifth, 
Austria  and  Spain,  with  all  the  1 
wealth  of  the  Indias  at  their  com- 
mand, had  domineered  over  all 
Europe.  Philip  tin-  Second  would 
have  been  glad  to  do  the  -nine  thing. 
The  great  design  of  Henry  offered, 
therefore,  to  the  various  powers  this 
immediate  prize,  that  they  would 
humble  the  emperor  of  Austria  and 
tie  his  hands.  This  was  just  as  the 
great  alliance  of  the  nations  of 
Europe  against  the  first  Xapoleon 
was  animated  by  a  determination  to 
humble  him. and  the  power  of  France. 
But,  beyond  this  immediate  purpose. 
Henry  and  Elizabeth  and  the  king  of 
Sweden  looked  to  such  a  control  by 
the  allied  powers  that  no  single  sover- 
eign should  so  claim  the  lion's  share 
again.  The  Great  Design  looked 
beyond  the  immediate  purpo-e  to  the 
permanent  peace  of  Europe." 
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ONE  of  the  less  imposing  yet  one 
of   the   most   charming   of   the 
old  houses  of  old  Salem  is  that 
in  which  Henry  K.  Oliver  wrote  the 
well-known  hymn-tune,  endeared  by 
long     use     to     so     many     Christian 
worshipers — "Federal       Street." 
The   house,   which   continues    in 
the  possession  of  the   family,  is 
full  of  reminders  of  the  remark- 
able man  who  spent  his  last  years 
within    it.     A    portrait    showing 
his  fine   features   and   noble   ex- 
pression in  the  full  vigor  of  man- 
•hood  hangs  over  the  mantel  in 
the     dining-room.     A     pleasing 
and   amusing   sketch   of   him   in 
the  act  of  winding  the  old  hall 
clock    on    the    stairway    may   be 
seen     in     the     same     room.     A      m 
lullaby   which   his    wife   used   to 
sing  to  the  children,   written   in 
his     own     hand,     reflecting     his 
gentle    and    child-loving    spirit, 
adorns  the  cover  of  a  box  made 
out   of  the   old-fashioned   cradle 
over    which    it    was    sung.     The 
house   itself  is   one   which   must 
have  ministered  to  the  love  of  the 
beautiful  which  characterized  its 
owner.     The  parlor  mantel   and 
387 


the  door-cases  were  taken  from  the 
old  Derby  mansion  and  show  some  of 
the  finest  and  most  delicate  carving, 
in  choice  colonial  patterns,  to  be  found 
in  the  country.  Old  style  pictorial 
wall-paper,   brought  from   Paris  and 
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put  on  in  blocks,  covers  the  parlor 
wall.  The  stair-way,  with  its  arched 
window  at  the  landing,  leading  fr<  im 
the  broad  hall-way,  is  homelike  and 
hospitable.  Sally  Cook  must  haw- 
been  pleased  to  take  possession  of 
such  a  house  as  this.  "Federal 
Street"  would  have  been  called  "Sally 
Cook,"  as  all  of  Air.  Oliver's  friends 
knew,  if  the  name  had  not  been  so 
manifestly  inappropriate  for  a  hymn 
tune,  so  inappropriate  that  the  dis- 
appointed composer  had  to  take  the 
only  resort  left  him  and  call  it  after 
the  street  on  which  she  lived. 

Most  think  of  Air.  Oliver  as  a 
musician,  and  so  it  will  be  well 
to  treat  of  him  in  that  ca- 
pacity first,  although  his  service  in 
other  directions  was  quite  as  distin- 
guished as  in  that  of  music.  As  a 
composer  of  hymn  tunes  it  seems  not 
too  much  to  say  that  he  has  endeared 
himself  to  the  popular  heart  as  greatly 
as  any  other  American,  save  Lowell 
Mason  alone:  and  "Federal  Street" 
and  "Merton"  are  sung  in  the 
churches  to-day  as  often  as  "Ham- 
burg" and  "Boylston." 

Much  as  he  received  from  that  in 
other    particulars,    it    was    not    from 


his     father's     side     that      Henry      K. 
(  Oliver  drew  his  inborn  love  of  n. 
lli>  father  was  a  clergyman,  a 
scendant  of  Thomas  (  Oliver,  surgeon. 
who  came  over  in  tl 
Governor  Winthrop  and  was  a  Rul- 
ing   Elder    of    the    First    Church    of 
Boston.     The  Olivers  were  a  lea 
family    of    the    state    for   genera; 
Henry    K.    (  )liver's    father's    mother 
was     sister     to     the     grandfather     of 
Oliver    Wendell    Holmes,    and    the 
same     blood     ran     in     the     veins     of 
Wendell     Phillips.     The     family    ha- 
supplied    nearly    fifty    of    the    Oliver 
alumni  names  at  Harvard  and   Dart- 
month. 

Henry's  father  was  for  a  time 
pastor  of  the  Xorth  Church  of 
Boston;  afterwards  at  North  Bev- 
erly, where  Henry  was  born  in 
1800;  and  finally  he  became  a  mis- 
sionary to  the  Indians.  The  family 
moved  to  Boston  and  the  boy 
attended  the  Mayhew  school  and  pre- 
pared for  college  at  the  Latin  school 
and  at  Phillips  Academy.  Andover. 
In  1S14  he  entered  Harvard:  but  two 
years  later  his  father,  not  liking  the 
new  theological  atmosphere  at  Har- 
vard, transferred   him  to   Dartmouth 
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— and  he  was  graduated  by  both  col- 
leges in  1818. 

It  could  hardly  be  expected  that, 
governed  as  he  was  by  the  puritanic 
standards  of  those  days,  the  austere 
father  should  look  with  much 
favor  upon  his  son's  musical  tastes. 
To  gratify  these  the  boy  disobeyed 
his  father's  commands  and,  mending 
an  old  cracked  one-keyed  flute, 
wooed  the  goddess  of  music  in 
his  absence.  Whether  his  mother 
frowned  on  this  or  not,  it  was  she 
from  whom  he  inherited  his  musical 
gift  and  who  taught  him  to  sing ;  and 
she  taught  him  so  well  that  at  the  age 
of  ten  he  was  a  member  of  the  Park 
Street  Church  choir  in  Boston.  At 
twenty-one  he  began  to  learn  to  play 
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the  piano  and  the  organ;  and  for 
thirty-six  years  he  was  a  church 
organist.  As  an  enthusiastic  mem- 
ber of  the  Salem  Oratorio  Society,  he 
did  much  to  awaken  and  sustain 
musical  interest  in  Salem.  His 
musical  ideals  were  of  the  highest. 
He  organized  and  conducted  a  "Mo- 
zart Association"  in  Salem,  for  the 
study  of  the  works  of  the  great 
masters.     He    edited    "Oliver's    Col- 


lection of  Sacred  Music,"  and,  in 
conjunction  with  Dr.  S.  P.  Tucker- 
man,  "The  National  Lyre." 

Little  of  Mr.  Oliver's  work  as  a 
composer  has  met  with  wide  recog- 
nition. The  famous  "Federal  Street" 
is  still  found  in  the  best  modern  col- 
lections and  is  likely  to  be  cherished 
permanently  for  its  simplicity  and 
genuine  inspiration.  The  tune  "Mer- 
ton,"  which  he  himself  and  many 
others  regarded  as  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  "Federal  Street,"  and 
which  has  been  called  a  more  intel- 
lectual work  than  the  latter,  has  not 
won  the  same  hold  upon  the  Church. 
The  hymn  for  which  this  tune  was 
written  was  Philip  Doddridge's,  "Ye 
golden  lamps  of  heav'n  farewell,"  at 
that  time  a  favor- 
^^^_^  ..,    ite,      but      whose 

florid  and  some- 
what turgid 
phraseology  has 
since  rendered  it 
unpopular.  The 
circumst  a  n  c  e  s 
which  led  to  the 
composition  of 
the  tune  illustrate 
the  responsive- 
ness and  mental 
alertness  of  the 
composer.  Dr. 
Brazer,  pastor  of 
the  North  Church 
in  Salem,  of 
which  Mr.  Oliver 
was  then  acting 
as  organist  and 
choir  director,  one 
Sunday  handed 
him  Doddridge's 
hymn  to  be  sung  as  the  closing  hymn 
of  the  afternoon  service.  The  tune  to 
which  it  was  set  did  not  satisfy  the 
sensitive  chorister.  During  the  ser- 
mon, as  he  sat  repeating  to  himself 
the  words  of  the  hymn,  an  air  which 
seemed  to  have  been  formed  for  it  by 
some  inspiring  spirit  was  wafted  to 
his  ear.  He  at  once  wrote  it  out, 
with  all  the  parts,  and  when  the  hymn 
was  announced  the  choir  sang  it  to 
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this  beautiful  tune,  fresh  from  the 
heart  of  the  leader  of  the  choir.  It 
is  said  that  Dr.  Brazer  censured 
Mr.  Oliver  for  not  listening  to  the 
sermon,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  recording  angel  made  a  very 
heavy  mark  that  day  against  his 
name. 

In  1883  Mr.  Oliver's  musical  attain- 
ments and  achievements  were  recog- 
nized by  Dartmouth  College,  which 
conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Music.  Viewed  simply 
as  a  musical  career,  that  of  Doctor 
Oliver  was  not  one  of  notable  distinc- 
tion, but  when  it  is  remembered 
that  his  love  of  music  was  culti- 
vated and  indulged  aside  from  his 
regular  life-work,  that  music  was  his 
avocation,  not  his  vocation,  some- 
thing in  which  he  engaged  outside  of 
his  engrossing  duties  through  his 
enthusiasm  and  devotion  to  it,  his 
musical  acquirements  and  service  be- 
come subjects  for  admiration  and 
emulation.* 

Henry  K.  Oliver  was  a  man  of  very 
remarkable  gifts  and  very  broad  and 
varied  capacities.  One 
who  has  known  of  him  only 
as  a  musician  is  surprised 
to  find  that  as  a  teacher  he 
won  a  distinction  which 
puts  his  name  among  those 
of  the  foremost  educators 
of  his  day.  Trained  at  Har- 
vard and  Dartmouth,  he 
came  to  Salem  at  the  age 
of  eighteen  as  usher  in  the 
Latin  Grammar  School. 
In  1827  he  was  appointed 
principal  of  the  English 
High  School.  In  1830  he 
resigned,  having  built  a 
private  academy  for  boys, 
over  which  he  presided  for 
five  years  with  great  suc- 
cess.    Moved  by  the  need 

*  Among  the  well-known  tunes  by  General 
Oliver  which  still  hold  their  place  in  church 
collections,  in  addition  to  "  Federal  Street  " 
and  "  Merton,"  maybe  mentioned  "  Chest- 
nut Street,"  "Harmony  Grove,"  "  Morn- 
ing," "  Salisbury  Plain,"  "  Vesper." 
"  Walnut  Grove,"  "  Wendell,"  "  Oak- 
land," "  Walsingham,"  and  "  Beacon 
Street." 


of  a  school  for  girls,  be  then  chan 
ln~  academy  into  a  girls'  school,  and 
continued  teaching  with  undiminisl 
success  eight  years  long  :i  he 

was    summoned    to    the    duties    of 
public  office.    1 
teaching    would    by    reason    of 
length      of      service     alone      I 
entitled      liiin      to      the      name,      by 
which     he     is     -till     often 
of   in    Salem,    "Ma-ter"    Oliver. 
by   a  higher  claim   than    that   did   he 
deserve  the  title      By  universal  h 
mony   he   was,   v  I  to   scholar- 

ship, enthusiasm,  and  administrative 
talent,  one  of  the  ablest  teachers 
New   England  I  had.     As  a 

scholar  he  was  master  of  the  classics 
and   of  the  well.     As  a 

teacher  he  inspired  a  warm  love  both 
for    himself   and    for    that    which    he 
taught     Alluding    to    his    acad- 
one  of  the  Salem  papers  said:    MFof 
the  first  time  in  any  Salem  schc* 
not  for  the  first  time  in  any  school  in 
the  country,  music  was  taught,  and  a 
regular  course  of  gymnastic  trav 
with  suitable  apparatus  was  provided. 
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A  very  complete  set  of  philosophical, 
astronomical  and  chemical  apparatus, 
costing  upwards  of  $2,000,  was  pro- 
cured, which  enabled  him  to  supple- 
ment his  oral  and  book  instruction  by 
actual  illustrations."  It  is  doubtful 
whether  in  1832  there  were  many 
teachers  illustrating  their  instruction 
by  scientific  experiments.  Another 
fact  which  indicates  the  quality  of  his 
work  as  a  teacher  is  that  the  senior 
class   in   the   English    High    School, 


mind,  his  many-sidedness.  It  is  fifty 
years  since,  and  yet  his  character 
shines  in  our  memory  with  undimin- 
ished brightness." 

It  seems  at  first  thought  a  pity 
that  Master  Oliver  should  have 
permitted  himself  to  be  drawn 
away  from  this  noble  and  loved 
vocation  to  accept  the  office  of 
Adjutant  General,  tendered  him  by 
Governor  Briggs  in  1844.  Yet  this 
step  was   in   obedience  to  the  sum- 
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under     his     instruction,     from     1827 


to  1830  computed  all  the  solar 
eclipses  of  the  19th  century  between 
1 83 1  and  1900,  visible  in  the  United 
States.  With  this  progressiveness 
and  this  enthusiasm  in  acquiring  and 
communicating  knowledge  was  com- 
bined a  moral  uprightness  and  reli- 
gious earnestness  which  communi- 
cated themselves  to  his  pupils  and 
made  them  respect  and  reverence  him 
as  a  man  as  well  as  a  teacher.  An 
old  scholar  of  his  wrote  concerning 
him:  "No  man  held  his  scholars  more 
by   his   potency    of   nature,    his    fine 


mons  of  one  of  the  unused  capacities 
of  his  many-sided  nature,  and  not  the 
yielding  to  caprice  or  desire  for  fame. 
For  in  the  four  years  during  which  he 
held  this  office  he  showed  that  the 
military  talent  which  he  had  displayed 
in  the  Salem  Light  Infantry  and  as 
Colonel  of  the  Sixth  Regiment  was 
real  and  valuable.  In  bringing  the 
State  militia  into  better  condition  and 
in  raising  and  officering  the  regiment 
which  Massachusetts  sent  out  to  serve 
in  the  Mexican  War,  he  did  the 
Commonwealth  important  service. 
We  now  come  to  another  change 
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in  Master  Oliver's  occupation,  quite 
as  surprising  as  the  first.  "If  the 
appointment  of  a  teacher  of  a  girls' 
school  to  be  adjutant  general  of  a 
great  state,"  says  his  biographer,  "if 
the  preferring  one  then  in  civil  life 
before  all  the  older  militia  officers  of 
that  state  and  setting  him  over  them, 
and  if  the  complete  success  of  this 
officer  in  his  whole  administration  of 
the  affairs  committed  to  his  charge 
seem  like  a  leaf  of  a  romance,  hardly 
less  strange  is  the  next  movement  in 
the  life  of  this  extraordinary  man,  by 
which  he  who  had  never  run  a 
spindle  or  loom  or  handled  a  pound 
of  cotton  in  any  practical  way,  and 
who  knew  nothing  more  of  a  cotton 
mill  than  might  be  learned  by  walk- 
ing casually  through  one,  was  called 
to  be  superintendent  of  a  cotton  mill 
not  yet  in  existence."  Such  an  ex- 
periment might  seem  to  indicate  poor 
judgment  on  the  part  of  the  directors 
of  the  "Atlantic  Cotton  Mills"  of 
Lawrence  in  offering  Mr.  Oliver  such 
a  position  and  on  his 
part  in  accepting  it;  but 
the  outcome  proved  that 
it  was  anything  but  un- 
wise. 

Resigning  his  office  as 
Adjutant-General,  Mr. 
Oliver  went  to  Lowell 
and  at  once  set  about  the 
task  of  learning  all  about 
the  production  of  cotton 
goods.  After  three 
months  of  industrial 
study  he  had  acquired 
such  a  knowledge  of  the 
business  as  to  be  able  to 
superintend  the  setting 
up  of  the  machinery  in 
the  new  mills  in  Law- 
rence, and  in  a  short  time 
was  turning  out  as  fine  a 
grade  of  goods  as  could 
be  found  in  the  market. 
His  keen  understanding 
of  character  and  his 
power  of  management 
enabled  him  to  secure 
and    to    retain    the    best 


help.  Probably  no  superintendent 
ever  took  greater  interest  in  those 
under  his  control  or  was  more 
like  a  father  and  a  brother  to  them. 
The  following  incident,  which  he 
himself  relates,  is  an  interesting  illus- 
tration of  this: 

"A  girl  had  appropriated  to  her 
own  use  a  piece  of  cloth  from  her 
loom,  pinning  it  about  her  waist 
under  her  clothing,  and  it  had  be- 
come loosened  and  dropped  upon  the 
ground,  as  she  with  the  rest  of  the 
help  was  leaving  the  mill-yard  at 
evening.  It  was  picked  up  by  an 
overseer  and  brought  with  the  girl  to 
me,  standing  at  the  time  on  the  mill- 
steps  seeing  the  crowd  go  out.  The 
poor  girl  trembling  and  mortified 
stood  amid  the  shouts  of  laughter, 
doubtless  anticipating  some  severity 
at  my  hands.  Knowing  that  not  she 
alone  of  all  the  weavers  had  done  this 
kind  of  wrong,  I  waited  awhile  till 
silence  ensued,  and  then  holding  up 
the    piece    of    cloth,    said,    'Let    her 
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among  you  who  never  did  the  like 
say  how  this  girl  shall  be  punished.1 
Nobody  spoke,  but  they  all  quietly 
walked  away;  and  then,  tossing  the 
cloth  to  the  offender,  I  said.  'Go  and 
sin  no  more.'  I  have  always  thanked 
Him  who  first  dealt  with  an  offender 
thus  that  I  remembered  his  example." 

The  school  teacher  as  well  as  the 
man  and  the  Christian  spoke  through 
the  mill  superintendent. 

This  interest  in  the  employees  led 
him,  with  the  consent  of  the  directors, 
to  establish  a  free  library  in  the  mill: 
also  to  secure  the  erection  of  bathing 
rooms  for  the  use  of  the  operatives  — 
innovations  which  entitle  him  to  a 
place  among  the  earliest  of  our  social 
reformers.  Nor  were  these  the  onlv 
fruits  of  his  zeal  in  behalf  of  others 
and  of  his  love  of  the  good  and  the 
beautiful.  The  mill-yard,  instead  of 
remaining  as  before,  barren  and  deso- 
late, was  under  his  care  made  to 
bloom  with  flowers;  free  seats  were 
secured  by  him  for  the  operatives  in 
the  churches;  a  lecture  course,  in 
which  he  himself  lectured  on  astron- 
omy, was  instituted.  Lawrence  com- 
mon contains  a  memorial  of  his 
public  spirit  in  the  fine  trees  planted 
under  his  direction  as  chairman  of 
the  first  park  committee.  In  the 
testimonial  presented  to  him  by  the 
overseers  of  the  Atlantic  Mills  are 
found     among    other    equally     high 


commendations,  these  appreciative 
words:  "It  is  well  known  throughout 
this  community  that  all  the  public 
spirited  enterprises  of  this  city,  and 
especially  the  establishment  of  the 
Oliver    grammar    and    high    school, 

have     from     the     first    received 
hearty     cooperation     and     beneficent 
donation^.      In   our  opinion 
just    to    say    our   public    schools    owe 
their  present  flourishing  condition  and 
standing    mainly    to    your    until 
interest  and  efforts  in  their  behalf." 
After  all  this  service  to  the  Com- 
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pany,  the  operatives,  the  community, 
his  reward  was  a  sudden  and  inex- 
plicable dismission  from  his  position, 
all  the  more  mysterious  because  it 
followed  only  a  few  months  upon  a 
flattering  increase  in  his  salary.  Rev. 
Jesse  H.  Jones,  from  whom  I  have 
already  quoted,  and  to  whose  admir- 
able sketch  of  General  Oliver's  life, 
prepared  for  the  seventeenth  annual 
report  of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau 
of  Statistics  of  Labor,  I  am  princi- 
pally indebted,  says  that  General 
Oliver  could  never  find  out  the  rea- 


owes  a  lesser  but  not  an  inconsider- 
able honor,  as  war  treasurer.  The 
amount  of  work  and  of  responsibility 
which  devolved  upon  him  in  this 
office  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that, 
while  the  department  required  but 
two  clerks  when  he  entered  upon  his 
duties,  before  the  close  of  his  term  of 
service  it  was  necessary  to  increase 
the  number  to  thirty-two  to  attend  to 
the  increase  of  business  caused  by  the 
war.  In  addition  to  his  regular  du- 
ties he  acted  as  paymaster  of  the 
troops  before  they  entered  the  Gov- 
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son  of  his  discharge,  but  that  it  is 
now  known  to  have  been  because  he 
shrank  from  cutting  down  the  wages 
of  the  operatives.  He  was  thus  an 
early  sufferer  in  behalf  of  the  labor 
cause,  as  well  as  one  of  its  first  and 
most  disinterested  promoters. 

We  meet  with  General  Oliver  next, 
again  in  the  service  of  the  state,  as 
treasurer  of  Massachusetts.  He  was 
elected  to  this  office  in  i860,  after 
having  served  a  year  as  Mayor  of 
Lawrence  and  another  year  in  the 
General  Court.  To  John  A.  Andrew, 
as  war  governor,  Massachusetts  owes 
a  debt  of  gratitude  which  she  is  proud 
to    pay.     To    Henry    K.    Oliver    she 


ernment  service.  He  also,  at  the 
request  of  Governor  Andrew,  took 
charge  of  the  bounty  funds.  At  the 
close  of  his  five  years'  term  of  service 
he  had  received  and  paid  out  over 
155  millions  of  dollars.  He  went  out 
of  office  with  a  list  of  services  which 
required  six  octavo  pages  of  a  legis- 
lative document  merely  to  mention  in 
order.  (House  Doc't  No.  226,  1865.) 
It  was  a  most  fitting  appointment 
which  Governor  Bullock  made  in 
September,  1867,  when  he  selected 
General  Oliver  to  look  into  the  con- 
dition of  factory  children  throughout 
the  state.  For  this  service  his  work 
as  an  educator  and  his  experience  as 
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a     mill-superintendent 
alike   fitted   him.     He   at 
once  went  about  the  con- 
genial task  with  his  cus- 
tomary   enthusiasm    and 
thoroughness,     and     pre- 
pared two  reports  on  the 
subject  which  revealed  in 
a    startling    manner    the 
prevailing  violation  of  the 
laws  relating  to  the  em- 
ployment     of      minors. 
Upon    the    establishment 
of    the    Bureau    of    Sta- 
tistics    of      Labor,     two 
years  later,  he  was  made- 
its  chief.     It  is  not  within 
my    power,    nor    is    this 
brief    sketch    of    his    life 
the    favorable    place,    to 
present  a  careful  estimate 
of  the   value   of    General 
Oliver's  work  in  this  im- 
portant   field.       All    that 
can    be    done    here    is    to 
call     attention      to     the 
in  this  undertaking,  as  stated   in   tin- 
account     of     his  life     prepared      for 
the    Bureau,    "he    was    the    pioneer 
of    all    such    work    in    the    world/' 
It  was  by  no  accident  that  such  was 
the  case. 


fact      that 
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MR.     OLIVES  S    HOME    AT     LA 

To  this  task  his  sympathies  and  his 

training  had  both   been  leading  him. 
It     engaged     his     whole     soul. 
deeply   indeed   were    hi-    sympathies 

aroused    in    behalf    of    the    laboring 
class,  and  so  strong  became  his  in 

nation  against  the  tenement-lv 
and  other  abuses  which  he  found  -o 
flagrant,  that  his  action  again 
him  his  position.  <  ieneral  Oliver 
seems  never  to  have  been  a  man  of 
caution  or  "policy."  When  he  saw  a 
tiling  that  needed  righting,  he  went 
about  righting  it.  regardless  of  con- 
sequences. When  he  saw  a  wrong, 
he  denounced  it.  There  was  a  frank 
and  soldierly  fearlessness  in  him 
which  came  from  the  purity  and  in- 
tegrity of  his  heart.  This  fearless 
and  truth-loving  disposition  led  him 
to  speech  and  action  at  times  when 
most  men  would  have  been  silent  and 
submissive.  At  one  time  he  «  s 
present  at  a  town  meeting  in  Law- 
rence at  which  an  attempt  was  made 
to  prevent  voters  from  reaching  the 
ballot-box.  This  proceeding  aroused 
his  righteous  anger,  and  leaping  upon 
the  shoulders  of  the  crowd  he  made 
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his  way  forward,  leaving  the  skirts  of 
his  coat  in  the  hands  of  one  who 
attempted  to  stop  his  progress,  and 
deposited  his  ballot  in  the  box,  to  the 
consternation  of  the  obstructionists. 
It  was  this  same  ardent  defense  of  the 
right  and  of  the  cause  of  the  under 
man  which  doubtless  led  to  his  con- 
demnation the  second  time  by  men  of 
wealth  and  conservatism.  Whether 
his  state- 
ments or 
actions 
were  at  any 
time  hasty 
and  ill-ad- 
vised or 
not, — a  n  d 
there  is  no 
evidence  at 
hand  that 
they  were, 
— he  was 
c  e  r  t  a  i  nly 
pro  mpted 
through- 
out by  a 
spirit  of  dis- 
i  nterested 
u  n  s  elfish- 
ness. 

Short  as 
was  his 
period  of 
service  in 
the  Labor 
Bureau,  it 
will  be 
found,  I 
think,  that 
he  put  a 
degree  of  intelligence,  experi- 
ence and  zeal  into  the  task  en- 
trusted to  him  which  are  bound 
to  meet  with  much  wider  ac- 
knowledgment when  the  history  of 
Labor  is  fully  written.  In  a  speech 
that  he  made  in  Lawrence  upon  the 
occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the 
enactment  of  the  ten-hour  law,  Gen- 
eral Oliver  closed  with  these  words: 
"A  celebrated  Queen  of  England 
once  said  that  if  her  heart  was  opened 
after  her  death,  on  it  would  be  found 
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From  a   painting  by  his  granddaughter 


the  word,  'Calais.'  Lord  Ashley, 
now  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  said  that 
upon  his  heart  would  be  found  the 
words,  'Lancashire  operatives.'  If 
my  heart  could  be  seen  under  similar 
conditions,  upon  it  would  be  found 
the  words,  'Factory  children.' " 

It  would  be  supposed  that  now,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-three,  this  man  of 
many   labors   would   choose   to   give 

the  re- 
mainder of 
his  days  to 
rest  and  the 
enjoyment 
of  his  home 
and  of 

music.  But 
not  yet  was 
his  love  of 
activity  ex- 
h  a  its  ted. 
After  his  re- 
turn from 
the  Centen- 
nial Expo- 
s  i  t  i  o  n  , 
where  he 
acted  as 
one  of  the 
judges,  be- 
i  n  g  as- 
signed to 
the  group 
devoted  to 
"Instru- 
ments of 
Precision, " 
he  was 
called  upon 
by  his  own 
city  to  serve  as  its  mayor.  With  his 
old-time  readiness  at  the  call  of  duty, 
he  accepted,  and  was  reelected  mayor 
of  Salem  three  times,  serving  the  city 
most  devotedly  and  acceptably — 
giving  especial  care  and  attention  to 
the  schools.  At  the  end  of  his 
fourth  year  he  declined  the  re- 
nomination  tendered  him  and,  having 
reached  the  ripe  age  of  eighty,  with- 
drew from  public  life  and  spent  the 
remaining  four  years  of  his  life  in 
the  peaceful  pleasures  of  a  happy  old 
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age.  His  death  occurred  on  the 
evening  of  August  12,  1885. 

As  one  would  infer  from  the 
amount  and  variety  of  the  work  he 
accomplished,  General  Oliver  was  a 
man  of  splendid  physical  powers, 
erect,  alert,  strong.  His  mind 
showed  the  same  characteristics. 
There  was  a  harmony  within  the 
man,  a  responsiveness,  a  musical 
quality,  which  found  expression  not 
only  when  he  sat  down  at  the  piano 
or  the  organ,  but  in  all  his  acts  and 
words.      Socially  he  was  j  d  of 

rare  attractiveness.  Reminiscences 
of  his  humor,  which  was  one  of  his 
choicest  gifts,  are  often  met  with  in 
Salem.  "You  and  I  went  to  school 
together"  was  one  of  the  pleasantries 
with  which  he  used  to  address  his 
pupils    in    after    years.      During    his 


upon    their   children    by    irdl-mi 
ing  parents.    "What!"    said   Ma 

Oliver,  glancing  up  at   him  with  sur- 
prise,  "do  you   all   sleep   in   tl 
bed?"      At  a  certain  concert  at  which 

he   was   presiding   in    Li 
announced    a-    the    last    number    a 
selection  by  "The  '.; 
Lawrence."     While  the  audiei 
waiting  impatiently  to  see  w\ 
three  belles  might  b<-.th<-  nine 
factor;,  bells  began  to  ring,  and 
audience    good-naturedly    dis] 

All     his     contact     with     oth<  l 
wanned   and   Illuminated,  in   the  lan- 
guage 01  one  of  his  friends,  by  his 
"vivacity     of     manner,     his     wit 
humor,     his     merry     tales,     and     his 
treasures  of  kno 

The   name  and   mcnior\    of   lb 
K.  Oliver  should  be  gratefully   ■ 


THE     SlOKE     OF        MERTO.N". 


teaching  days,  when  he  was  tak- 
ing the  names  of  the  new  scholars  at 
the  opening  of  the  term,  a  certain 
boy  gave  as  his  name  one  of  those 
long  combinations  sometimes  inflicted 


petuated  by  the  cities  in  which  he 
lived,  the  state  which  he  served, 
and  the  friends  oi  the  causes 
which  he  so  generously  promoted. 
When  his  success  in  all  of  the  pur- 
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suits  to  which  he  gave  his  life  is 
considered  his  record  is  seen  to  be  an 
extraordinary  one.  As  a  teacher  he 
has  been,  not  inaptly,  compared  with 
Mark  Hopkins.  As  a  public  servant 
and  man  of  affairs  he  was  most  effi- 
cient, and  accomplished  most  impor- 
tant results.     As  a  musician  he  did 


much  to  promote  the  love  of  music 
and  to  elevate  musical  taste,  and  was 
the  composer  of  works  which  the 
American  people  love  and  will  not 
let  die.  As  a  social  reformer  he  was 
one  of  the  earliest,  the  bravest,  and 
the  wisest.  And  as  a  man  he  was 
noble,  loving,  pure. 


THE    COST. 

By  Mabel  A.  Carpenter 


N  a  struggle  fierce  and  long 

Two  men  were  sorely  tried; 
The  vanquished  one  went  forth  with  song: 
The   victor  gasped — and  died. 


A 


OLD   WHALERS— NEW    BEDFORD. 

By  Arthur  Cleveland  Hall. 

BESIDE  the  wharves  the  great  ships  lie  at  rest. 
And  over  all  the  moonlight  shimmers  clown, 
Upon  the  roof-tops  of  the  sleeping  town, 
LTpon  the  harbor's  calm,  unrippled  breast 
How  still  they  sleep,  these  mighty  hulls,  divest 
Of  all  their  pride  of  beauty  and  renown ! 
Bare  are  the  giant  spars  men  used  to  crown 
With  billowy  sails,  the  billowy  blue  to  best. 
They  seem  like  old  Germanic  warrior  kings. 
Heartsick  of  bitter  triumph,  restless  strife. 
Retired  at  length  to  calm  monastic  life 
And  the  sweet  peace  which  pure  religion  brings : 

Yet  even  in  prayer  stern  sounds  of  war  are  rife. 
And  through  their  dreams  the  martial  music  rings. 


WHAT  THE   SPIRIT  OF   CHRISTMAS   SAITH   TO 
THE  NATIONS. 

By  Benjamin  F.  Trueblood. 


HRISTMAS  has 
been  speaking  to  the 
world  for  nearly 
nineteen  hundred 
years.  Only  once 
did  the  heavenly 
host  in  multitude  ap- 
pear overhead  saying,  "Glory  to  God  in 
the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good- 
will toward  men";  but  that  utterance 
has  been  caught  up  and  repeated,  in 
both  speech  and  song,  in  all  the  years 
since  that  night  by  an  ever  increasing 
number  of  voices, — thousands,  mil- 
lions, tens  of  millions.  Nothing  ever 
put  into  human  speech  has  been  re- 
peated oftener  or  emphasized  with 
greater  frequency  and  solemnity,  un- 
less perhaps  it  be  the  prayer,  "Thy 
kingdom  come,  thy  will  be  done  in 
earth  as  it  is  in  heaven."  And  what 
after  all  is  this  prayer  but  the  Christ- 
mas utterance  saying  itself  in  another 
form?  The  Christmas  truth  has  gone 
everywhere.  "There  is  no  speech 
nor  language  where  its  voice  is  not 
heard.  Its  line  is  gone  out  through 
all  the  earth,  and  its  words  to  the  end 
of  the  world." 

But  not  in  word  and  song  only  has 
the  Christmas  spirit  spoken.  In  all 
the  civilized  nations,  great  and  small, 
Christmas  has  created  itself  into  an 
institution, — permanent,  beautiful, 
instructive.  It  speaks  by  time  and 
custom,  by  sign  and  richly  suggestive 
emblem, — by  blazing  Yule  log,  by 
laden  tree,  and  the  inexhaustible  gifts 
of  that  mysterious  Saint  who  is  as 
omnipresent  in  the  world  of  Christian 
children  as  the  good  Lord  of  heaven 
himself. 

How  much  of  real  peace  and  happi- 
ness the  truth  of  the  Christmas  story 
has  produced  in  the  world  it  would  be 


impossible  to  say.  From  one  point 
of  view  it  has  done  much.  It  has 
created  happy  homes,  a  multitude  of 
them,  where  peace  reigns  all  the  year 
round.  In  the  way  of  social  peace 
also  it  has  done  not  a  little.  It  has 
created  orderly  Christian  communi- 
ties where  "brethren  dwell  together  in 
unity"  and  seek  to  promote  each 
other's  good.  At  the  enchantment 
of  its  song  men  and  societies  have 
laid  down  their  arms  of  discord  and 
contention  and  lost  the  sense  of 
hatred  out  of  their  hearts.  Even 
along  these  lines,  however,  none  too 
much  glory  has  been  brought  to  God 
on  high  by  the  condition  of  things 
below  on  the  earth. 

When  we  pass  to  the  wider  view 
and  look  at  those  great  societies 
called  nations,  it  must  frankly  be  con- 
fessed that  the  voice  of  Christmas  is 
still  largely  as  "the  voice  of  one  cry- 
ing in  the  wilderness."  Something,  of 
course,  has  been  accomplished  here, 
too.  I  would  not  underestimate  the 
changed  and  rapidly  changing  rela- 
tions of  the  nations  for  the  better.  It 
is  my  pleasure  often  to  dwell  upon 
this  and  to  interpret  it  as  a  prophecy 
of  a  great  fulfillment  of  historic  move- 
ments soon  to  be  accomplished. 
But  you  have  to  look  below  to  find 
this  encouragement.  It  is  not  much 
on  the  surface.  It  is  the  comparison 
of  what  has  been  accomplished,  en- 
couraging enough  in  itself,  with  what 
ought  to  have  been,  and  with  what  is, 
on  the  whole,  the  present  condition  of 
things,  that  brings  the  dishearten- 
ment.  After  all  these  years  of  the 
multitudinous  utterance  of  the  great 
Christmas  truth  since  the  advent  of 
him  whom  the  civilized  nations  call 
their  Lord  and  Master,  peace  ought 
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to  be  reigning  on  earth  everywhere; 
what  the  great  dramatist  said  of  a 
brief  period  of  English  history  ought 
now  to  be  true  universally  and  for- 
ever: 

"  Grim-visaged  war  hath  smoothed  his  wrin- 
kled front." 

But  has  the  grim  old  fighter  done  us 
this  favor?  Not  he!  Though  he 
does  not  stamp  so  often  with  his  cruel 
giant  foot  nor  smite  with  fistic  bru- 
tality as  he  once  did,  yet  the  wrinkles 
in  his  front  are,  if  possible,  deeper 
than  ever  and  his  gleaming  sword  i- 
sharp  with  an  edge  it  never  carried 
before. 

In  view  of  what  the  great  nations  of 
the  earth  profess  to  be,  and  of  the 
teaching  which  has  pervaded  their 
national  life  through  the  many  cen- 
turies of  their  existence,  their  attitude 
toward  one  another  is  simply  appall- 
ing. It  is  difficult  to  look  at  it  and 
believe  that  the  human  race  has  any 
claim  to  be  called  either  rational  or 
moral.  They  claim  to  be  Christian 
nations.  Their  rulers  make  solemn 
profession  of  the  faith  of  the  Christ. 
The  Bible  is  the  book  of  their  com- 
mon respect.  They  kiss  its  covers 
and  make  oath  over  its  righteous  and 
peaceful  pages.  They  pronounce 
with  seeming  reverence  the  name  of 
the  Prince  of  Peace.  They  talk  of 
peace  in  private  and  in  public,  and 
profess  to  desire  it,  each  of  them, 
above  all  earthly  things.  But  "the 
way  of  peace  have  they  not  known." 
The  secret  of  its  possession  "they 
have  hidden  from  their  eyes.''  The 
citizens  of  these  nations  and  their 
governments  and  representative  legis- 
lators act  as  if  they  believed  that  the 
way  of  hate  is  the  way  to  peace;  that 
jealousy  and  envy  are  the  cure  of  like 
dispositions  in  their  rivals.  They 
build  massive  fortifications  against 
one  another.  They  make  huge  dyna- 
mite guns  fit  to  blow  the  heart  out  of 
the  very  earth.  They  collect  great 
armies  of  the  best  of  their  sons,"drill 
the  manly  will  out  of  them,  make 
them    into    huge    fighting    machines. 


and  arm  them  with  all  the  impl 
of    wrath    and    destrw  htcb    in- 

ventive    genius     can     devise.     'J 
build  hundreds  of  urn  hips 

and    prowl   threateningly   about 
sea    with     them.     'J  i 
things  they  rob  their  population* 

the  fruit   of  their  labors  and   put 
burden  of  vast  debt-  on  the  backs  not 
only  of  th<  >8€  now    li\  ing   but  of  tl 
children's  children.      J  low  much   i 
love  for  one  another  it  there  or 
there  be  in  nations  which  can   delib- 
erately    and     calculatingly     keep     up 
such  an  attitude  toward  one  another"" 
But   Christian  nations  are  under 
solemn    obligations    t«»    love    one   an- 
other   a-    arc    Christian    individu 
Without  international  love,  man: 
ing  itself  in  appropriate   deed-,  tl 
can  never  be  peace  on  earth.     Armed 
peace  is  not  peace;    it  is  simply  re- 
strained   hatred,    which    is    not    im- 
proved   in   the   least    in    char;: 
the  restraint     Peace  does  not  gi 
in  fortifications.     You  cannot  si 
it    from    the    cannon's    mouth,    nor 
breathe  it  out  in  the  dynam 
n<>r   carry   it   over   tl  in   tur- 

reted  men-of-war. 

Why  should  nations  bearing  such 
an  attitude  toward  one  another  be 
expected  to  cooperate  in  doing  a 
simple  act  of  Christian  kindness,  like 
the  relief  of  stricken  Armenia?  They 
cannot  do  it;  and  the  Turk,  who  is  in 
part  their  creature,  protected  on  his 
diabolical  throne  by  their  mutual 
hatreds,  their  ambitions  and  their 
cordon  of  warships,  knows  that  they 
cannot  do  it.  Their  spirit  and  his  are 
too  much  akin!  This  is  the  unvar- 
nished truth  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
permission  of  that  horrible  phenom- 
enon in  the  East,  at  which  all  good 
people  have  gazed  in  indignant  but 
helpless  amazement  for  a  long  twelve- 
month—  a  Christian  people  hunted 
down  and  butchered  by  the  tens  of 
thousands,  with  half  a  dozen  great 
powers  professedly  Christian  looking 
unconcernedly  on.  with  five  millions 
of  soldiers  and  nearly  a  thousand  war 
vessels  at  their  command! 
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The  spirit  of  Christmas,  which  will 
soon  bring  us  again  the  message, 
"peace  on  earth,  goodwill  toward 
men,"  what,  in  sooth,  does  it  bid  us 
write  to  these  nations?  That  all  this 
attitude  is  monstrously  wicked  and 
unworthy;  that  they  ought  to  repent 
of  it,  with  tears  of  sincere  shame,  and 
abandon  it  at  once  and  forever;  that 
they  dismantle  their  fortifications  and 
cease  building  warships;  that  they 
stop  conscripting  and  equipping 
armies;  that  they  lay  not  the  burden 
of  another  farthing  of  the  tax  of  death 
on  their  crushed  and  groaning  popu- 
lations; that  they  begin  at  once  to 
"bring  forth  fruit  meet  for  repent- 
ance," in  aiding  one  another  in  the 
promotion  of  all  the  arts  of  spiritual, 
intellectual,  civil,  social  and  indus- 
trial life.  If  these  great  and  mighty 
nations  would  listen  to  the  Christmas 
voice,  humble  themselves  in  sackcloth 
and  ashes,  and  then  follow  the  course 
here  indicated, — the  only  conceiv- 
able rational  and  Christian  course, — 
peace  would  spring  up  in  a  night  all 
over  Europe ;  nihilism  and  anarchism 
would  die  in  a  day;  the  Viceroy  of 
China  might  then  travel  about 
Europe  and  not  feel  it  necessary  to 
take  his  coffin  with  him,  from  fear  of 
assassination  at  any  step  of  his  prog- 
ress; and  even  the  Czar  of  all  the 
Russias  could  cross  the  English 
Channel  without  having  to  make  the 
trip  between  two  frowning  lines  of 
warships,  and  ride  through  the  streets 
of  Paris  without  the  protection  of  a 
double  line  of  soldiers  and  police  on 
each  side.  But  so  long  as  the  old 
spirit  remains  and  the  old  attitude  is 
maintained,  the  nations  must  pay  the 
penalty  of  their  folly  and  wickedness, 
not  only  in  money  but  in  fear,  degra- 
dation and  shame. 

Equally  wrong  is  the  attitude  of 
each  of  the  nations  towards  itself. 
Indeed,  this  is  the  cause  of  their 
monstrously  inhuman  attitude  to- 
ward one  another.  The  supreme  law 
of  the  Christian  life  is  self-denial,  or 
rather  the  forgetting  of  self,  in  conse- 
cration to  the  good  of  others.     Chris- 


tianity on  its  manward  side  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  a  complete  and 
perpetual  ministry  of  love.  This  is 
its  "wisdom,  its  righteousness,  its 
sanctification,  its  redemption."  If 
Paul  was  right  when  he  said  that  love 
is  above  all  other  spiritual  qualities; 
if  Jesus  was  right  when,  in  example, 
He  died  for  the  world,  and,  in  precept, 
declared  the  law  of  His  kingdom  to  be 
love^  within  and  without,  blessing  for 
cursing,  well-doing  for  ill-doing,  a 
service  of  love  as  impartial  and  all- 
pervasive  as  the  beaming  sun  and  the 
falling  rain, — if  this  be  true,  then  the 
nations,  which  are  simply  groups  of 
individuals,  under  the  same  bonds  to 
duty,  are  all  astray.  They  are  selfish 
and  proud  and  sensitive.  They  prate 
of  trampled  rights  and  offended 
honor,  of  insult  and  retaliation,  and 
they  never  forgive  a  transgression  or 
ask  pardon  for  a  wrong  which  they 
have  done  unless  a  "demand"  is  made 
upon  them.  They  seek  each  to  ex- 
tend their  territory  wherever  weak- 
ness permits  them  to  enter,  or  wher- 
ever there  remains  an  ungrabbed 
corner  of  the  world.  They  are 
ashamed  of  no  pretext  which  will  get 
themselves  in  and  the  others  out. 
Each  seeks  to  build  up  its  own  com- 
merce, its  own  wealth  and  power,  its 
own  glory  and  fame,  at  no  matter 
what  expense  to  other  nations,  rather 
rejoicing  if  others  go  down  while  it 
goes  up.  To  each  its  own  citizens 
are  Greeks,  all  others  barbarians;  its 
own  flag  the  symbol  of  all  that  is  right 
and  honorable,  all  other  flags  objects 
of  contempt,  dislike  and  suspicion. 
It  is  this  narrow,  exclusive,  unchris- 
tian spirit  of  self-seeking  and  self- 
esteem  which  is  back  of  the  huge 
war  preparations  which  cloud  and 
disturb  the  earth  to-day.  It  is  the 
cause  of  those  periodic  outbursts  of 
war-talk  and  newspaper  scares  which 
continue  to  disgrace  our  civilization. 
It  is  our  clue  to  the  inhuman  treat- 
ment of  weak  native  races  by  the 
strong  "civilized"  powers.  It  dictates 
the  colonial  policies  of  the  foremost 
"Christian"    nations    which    are    for- 
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ever  quarreling  in  "the  1  jack  woods" 
of  the  world. 

It  is  this  spirit  which  constitutes 
"patriotism"  as  now  generally  con- 
ceived,— a  selfish,  barbarous  senti- 
ment, which  we  blind  ourselv.es  into 
believing  a  holy  and  unselfish  thing, 
by  transferring,  often  unconsciously, 
our  personal  ambitions,  ignoble  aspi- 
rations and  deep-seated  selfishness  to 
that  collective  personality  called  the 
nation,  our  nation.  We  thus  per- 
suade ourselves  that  we  are  loving, 
living  for  and  ready  to  die  for  an- 
other, when  in  reality  it  is  ourselves 
whom  we  are  blindly  worshiping 
and  shouting  for  under  an  impersonal 
form.  In  this  delusion  lies  the  cause 
of  that  noisy,  unreasoning  enthusiasm 
which  is  nearly  always  awakened 
when  there  is  impassioned  talk  of 
"patriotism."  This  sentiment  has 
always  been  and  will  always  be,  so 
long  as  it  survives,  the  fruitful  source 
of  aggression,  injustice,  irritation  and 
misunderstanding  between  the  na- 
tions. The  selfish  activity  of  a  nation 
towards  other  nations,  inspired  and 
led  on  by  this  "patriotism/'  is  often 
strangely  cold  and  conscienceless. 
It  is  practically  always  on  a  lower 
moral  plane  than  that  of  the  individ- 
ual citizens,  because  both  the  people 
and  the  rulers  and  leaders  of  state 
policy  hide  behind  the  impersonality 
of  the  nation.  They  are  responsible 
only  indirectly,  and  in  their  public 
capacity  are  freed  from  the  restraints 
surrounding  individuals  in  their  social 
and  civil  life  where  responsibility  is 
direct  and  personal.  Thus  a  bodv  of 
individuals  in  their  national  capacitv 
and  acting  through  their  chosen  lead- 
ers will  do  without  remorse  and  even 
with  gratulation  what  they  would 
never  forgive  themselves  for  doing, 
and  certainly  never  would  be  for- 
given for  doing  as  private  citizens. 
Of  the  exceptions  to  this  rule,  where 
unusually  conscientious  and  strong 
men  are  at  the  head  of  affairs,  it  is 
needless  to  speak. 

The  strongest,  truest,  wisest  word 
uttered   in    Europe   during   the    past 


twelve  months  was  that  of  Count  Tol- 
stoi touching  this  sentiment,  in  his 
letter  to  a  friend  in  Kngland,  pub- 
lished in  the  London  Clirmricle.  In 
this  he  declared,  as  he  had  often  pre- 
viously declared,  the  absolute  incom- 
patibility of  "patriotism"  with  the 
teachings  of  Christ,  and  the 
state  of  Europe  to  be  its  natural  and 
inevitable  product    Tbo*  bare 

criticised  Tolstoi  and  endeavored  to 
rescue  their  idol  from  the  clutch* 
his  criticism  have  failed  to  notice  that 
he  was  not  talking  about  some  ideal 
or  possible  patriotism,  but  of  that 
which  has  been   under  his  constant 

ervation  for  fifty  years,  the 
kind  which  he  hi  n  actual 

manifestation.      If  the  Count  had  1 
a   citizen    of   this    country,    he    might 
have    modified    his    word    with    I 
qualifying  term,  though  much  of  what 
he  wrote  is  just   as  true  of  our 
ward     national     attitude    a^    of    any 
other  country.      It  is  absolutely   true 
<>i  a  considerable  section  of  our  j 
pie  who  talk  loudly  of  Monroe   I 
nines,  of  "our  rights  and  inter- 
and  pray  the  I  *  "1  of  i  to  help  us 

to  be  quick  to  resent  any  insult  oft 
our  nation."  Tolstoi  is  not  such  an 
imbecile  as  not  to  know  that  there 
may  be  a  love  of  country  entirely 
compatible  with  Christ's  teachings 
and  even  demanded  by  them.  He 
himself  loves  Russia  and  is  doing  his 
best  to  open  her  eyes  to  the  false 
sentiment  and  the  iniquitous  spirit 
which  make  her  the  by-word  and  the 
dread  of  the  earth.  He  loves  all  her 
people,  peasantry  and  highborn,  and 
is  seeking  by  example  and  precept  to 
create  among  them  a  new  spirit  which 
shall  ultimately  renovate  his  country's 
politics  and  policies  and  make  her  a 
Christian  member  of  the  family  of 
nations.  But  while  he  is  diligently 
sowing  the  seeds  of  this  new  order  of 
sentiment,  which  many  well-meaning 
people  talk  about  but  do  little  or 
nothing  to  realize,  what  can  he  do  but 
smite  unsparingly  and  without  quali- 
fication, with  the  weapons  oi  truth, 
that  "patriotism."  the  only  sentiment 
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as  yet  ever  called  by  this  name,  which 
makes  Europe  an  armed  camp,  costs 
her  people  two  thousand  million  dol- 
lars a  year,  and  threatens  every  mo- 
ment to  engulf  her  in  blood  and  deso- 
lation. 

The  power  of  this  great  Russian 
teacher  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  has 
gone  straight  to  the  root  of  the 
trouble.  In  details  he  may  be  wrong, 
but  in  principle  he  is  absolutely  right. 
The  nations  can  never  have  substan- 
tial and  lasting  peace,  and  consequent 
prosperity  in  healthful  and  helpful 
cooperation,  until  this  false  sentiment 
is  stripped  of  its  self-donned  garb  of 
sanctity,  exposed  in  all  its  deformity, 
and  driven  out  of  national  and  inter- 
national society.  Berlin  Treaties, 
Brussels  Agreements  and  Cyprus 
Conventions  will  be  at  best  but  tem- 
porary shifts,  until  there  is  a  new 
order  of  thought  and  feeling  behind 
them.  New  pretexts  for  self-ag- 
grandizement will  be  constantly  reap- 
pearing which  will  render  them  either 
dead  letters  or  sources  of  positive 
mischief,  as  the  Cyprus  Convention 
now  is.  Armed  peace  will  bristle 
more  and  more  with  deadly  steel; 
taxes  will  mount  higher  and  higher; 
the  populations  will  groan  louder  and 
louder  under  the  blows  of  the  dread- 
ful scourge;  Turkish  or  other  com- 
plications will  not  cease  to  puzzle  the 
wits  and  exhaust  the  patience  of 
statesmen  and  diplomats;  unless  love 
of  country  among  all  peoples  shall 
cease  to  be  a  disguised  and  exag- 
gerated selfishness,  seeking  always  its 


own  ends  in  cool  disregard  of  others, 
and  shall  be  transformed  into  a  senti- 
ment at  once  more  Christian  and 
more  human,  —  a  sentiment  growing 
out  of  the  divine  principle  that  he 
serves  and  glorifies  himself  best  who 
loves  and  helps  others  most.  The 
reign  of  love ,  "not  as  an  amiable 
quality  only,  but  as  a  mighty  force," 
must  be  established  before  there  can 
be  a  real  reign  of  justice  and  law. 
The  problem  of  this  transformation 
of  sentiment  among  people  of  differ- 
ent nationalities,  where  the  old 
hatreds  and  grudges  linger,  is  the 
problem  of  problems  of  our  time. 
On  its  solution  hang  the  dispositions 
of  all  our  distracting  world-problems. 
For  international  animosities  send 
the  roots  of  their  baleful  influence 
down  into  the  political  and  social  life 
of  every  people.  At  the  solution  of 
this  momentous  problem  every  man 
of  goodwill  should  work  unceasingly, 
beginning  at  his  own  heart  and  going 
out  thence  to  his  neighborhood,  his 
country  and  the  world.  With  this 
changed  sentiment  disarmament  will 
come  of  its  own  accord  by  a  process 
of  natural  decay,  and  the  nations  will 
find  no  difficulty  in  arranging  all 
their  differences  in  a  friendly  way, 
because  their  misunderstandings  will 
cease  to  be  quarrels  and  will  go  natu- 
rally to  the  bar  of  reason  for  adjust- 
ment. 

This  is  the  message  which  the 
Spirit  of  Christmas  has  always  'been 
uttering  to  the  nations  and  will  con- 
tinue to  titter  until  they  hear. 
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By  Amelia  L.  11  ill. 


MONG  the  many 
changes  which  the 
social  evolution  of 
the  century  has 
brought  about, 
those  relating  to  the  . 
bringing  up  and  ed- 
ucation of  children  are  particularly 
striking.  In  part,  no  doubt,  this  re- 
sults from  the  changed  circumstance- 
of  parents,  and  from  the  fact  that  edu- 
cation one  hundred  years  ago  was  not 
such  in  many  cases,  as  to  give  parents 
broad  views  of  the  intellectual  needs 
of  children.  A  great  majority  of  New 
Englanders  were  then  farmers. 
Towns  were  few,  villages  small,  books 
were  scarce  and  dear,  schools  wen- 
poor.  We  must  beware,  however,  of 
drawing  the  picture  in  too  dark 
colors;  for  alongside  the  large  farm- 
ing population  existed  a  smaller  but 
still  relatively  numerous  and  very  in- 
fluential class  of  professional  men 
who  are  called  by  Mr.  Charles  Francis 
Adams  the  "country  gentry,"  and  who 
he  says  ruled  Massachusetts  until 
1825.  The  existence  of  classes  was 
not  wholly  a  thing  of  the  past.  It  is 
to  this  class  that  we  must  look  for  the 
true  prototypes  of  the  educated  peo- 
ple of  to-day.  In  the  rearing  of  their 
children  we  shall  find  the  application 
of  what  were  then  esteemed  the  best 
principles,  and  we  shall  be  enabled 
in  noting  the  parental  and  scholastic 
training  of  that  day  to  see  the  dif- 
ferences which  exist  between  them  and 
families  of  similar  training  of  our 
own  time. 

The   family  of  which   I   write  was 

that  of  Judge  L ,  who  was  in  181 1 

one  of  the   Judges  of   the   Court   of 


Common 
chusetts. 
man,  and 
graduates 
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Pleas   for   western    Massa- 
He  was  the  son  of  a  clergy- 


both  father 
of    Yale 


and 


College 


son  were 
After 


graduation    Mr.    L studied    law, 

married  a  daughter  of  the  it  of 

Vale  College,  and  lettfed  in  Green- 
field.   Massachu* 

L 's   si>ter^    wa-    the    fir^t 

Dr.  Abiel  Holmes  of  Cambridge,  the 

father  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes; 
and  though  she  died  soon  after  mar- 
riage.and  Dr.  Holmes  marrr 
the  intimacy  between  the  families  was 
very  great,  and  never  broken  so  long  a^ 
the  children  of  Dr.  Holmes  and  ]v. 

L lived.     Another 

the  wife  of  1'  rannett,  who 

ward  of  1  larvard  Coll 
She,  t'»<».  died  young,  but  her  son.  the 
late  Dr.  Kzra  Stil 

cial  object  of  Mr>.  L 

tion.    She  constantly  alludes  to  him  in 

her  letters  in  the  mi mis. 

Through  these  connections  in  Cam- 
bridge and  their  mother's  numerous 
friends  in  Xew  Haven,  the  children  of 
the  family  enjoyed  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  visiting  and  mingling  in  the 
society  of  the  two  chief  colle§  I  wns 
of  the  country. 

Directly  after  his  marriage  Judge 

L built  a  house,  still  standing,  in 

which  he  lived  until  his  death,  and 
which  was  occupied  by  some  members 
of  his  family  until  the  death  of  the  last 
of  his  children  in  187S.  It  was  a  spa- 
cious mansion,  of  the  old  colonial 
type,  two  stories  in  height.  It  stood 
some  distance  back  from  and  above 
the  street,  and  a  broad  walk  led  up  to 
a  door  in  the  middle  oi  the  house, 
giving  access  to  a  wide  hall  running 
through  to  die  rear  and  opening  there 
by  another  door  into  a  beautiful  ex- 
panse of  garden  and  orchard  behind. 
On  either  side  of  the  main  part  of  the 
house,  was  a  one  story  wing,  gable- 
roofed  and  presenting  its  gable  to  the 
street.  These  were  connected  with 
the  main  body  of  the  house  bv  corri- 
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dors  lighted  by  arched  windows,  from 
which  staircases  led  to  chambers  in 
the  upper  part  of  each  wing.  The 
north  wing  contained  the  kitchen  and 
extended  behind  into  back  rooms  and 
woodsheds.  The  chambers  overhead 
were  primarily  intended  for  servants, 
though  sufficiently  commodious  to  be 
otherwise  used  in  case  of  need.  The 
south  wing  contained  the  Judge's  of- 
fice, and  the  chambers  above  were  oc- 
cupied by  the  law  students  whom  he 
received.  The  house  was  familiarly 
called  "Social  Villa"  by  the  family  and 
their  friends;  and  here  parents  and 
children  entertained  in  great  hospi- 
tality, and  kept  open  house. 

Mrs.     L 's     father     had     two 

old  black  servants  long  in  his  ser- 
vice— -"Newport,"  a  man  whom 
he  had  owned  as  a  slave,  and 
had  named  from  the  city  where 
he  lived  when  he  bought  him, 
and  "Nabby,"  Newport's  wife.  New- 
port had  long  since  been  freed,  but 
continued  in  his  master's  service  until 
the  latter's  death.     When  her  father 

died,  Mrs.  L felt  it  to  be  her  duty 

to  provide  for  these  now  aged  ser- 
vants, and  brought  them  to  Green- 
field; but  they  soon  returned  to  New 
Haven,  for  Newport  felt  that  he  could 
not  live  so  far  from  the  college  with 
which  he  felt  that  he  had  long  sus- 
tained official  relations,  as  the  servant 
of  its  president.     As  long  as  they  lived 

Mrs.    L continued    to    keep    a 

watchful  eye  upon  them.  An  old 
colored    cook,     Eliza,    presided    for 

many   years    in   the    L kitchen ; 

and  Jim,  a  man  servant,  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  family  letters.  A 
colored  nurse,  Vincy,  is  often  affec- 
tionately mentioned. 

The  family  consisted  of  Judge  and 

Mrs.  L ,  four  daughters  and  one 

son.  When  the  children  were  of  a 
suitable  age  to  travel  with  their  father, 
they  were  his  constant  companions 
when  he  went  to  "hold  court"  in  the 
different  towns  of  his  circuit.  This 
brought  them  into  contact  with  many 
families  through  Massachusetts  of 
similar  education  and  tastes  to  their 


own,  and  kept  them  from  the  dullness 
and  narrowness  which  is  apt  to  ac- 
company country  life. 

Greenfield  contained  in  1800  about 
twelve  hundred  people.  We  are  told 
that  the  place  contained  many  fine 
houses,  and  that  more  business  was 
transacted  there  than  at  any  other 
town  in  the  county. 

The  family  shopping  was  mostly 
done  in  Boston,  where  they  frequently 

went,    Mrs.    L buying    Canton 

crepe  by  the  piece  for  her  young 
daughters'  dresses.  One  is  preserved 
to  the  present  day,  of  robin's-egg 
blue,  still  lovely  in  color  and  pic- 
turesque in  design,  with  its  full  skirt, 
short  waist,  low  neck  and  short 
sleeves.  One  of  the  children  at  the 
age  of  twelve  went  to  a  party  in  a 
corn-colored  silk,  and  was  put  upon  a 
table  before  going,  to  be  admired  by 
her  family,  before  her  escort  arrived. 
It  was  a  great  treat  to  be  allowed  to 
put  on  the  wedding  dress  of  an  aunt, 
which  was  kept  in  the  house,  a  rose- 
colored  silk>  with  slippers,  to  match, 
having  long  pointed  toes.  One  of  the 
children  remembered  having  a  very 
fine  gown  of  silk  and  wool,  called 
"Caroline  plaid,"  from  the  Queen  of 
England  who  was  then  in  great 
trouble  and  much  pitied  by  the  people. 
A  hat  to  correspond  was  considered 
desirable,  and  so  the  girl  was  taken  to 
Boston  to  purchase  it,  a  ride  of  a  hun- 
dred miles,  in  an  uncovered  sleigh. 
On  reaching  her  destination  she  was 
taken  to  the  "Marlborough  Hotel"; 
and  a  lovely  hat  was  purchased,  with 
a  gold  lace  band,  and  tassels  and 
plumes — in  which  the  chambermaid 
assisted  her  to  array  herself,  as  she  was 
invited  out  "to  tea."  She  also  had  a 
"gold-colored  seal-skin  tippet,"  rare 
in  those  days,  and  beautiful  in  color. 
The  children  received  their  first  teach- 
ing at  home  from  their  parents,  and 
learned  their  letters  from  the  "New 
England  Primer,"  imbibing  as  well  its 
moral  teachings.  The  children's  liter- 
ature of  that  period  is  of  special  in- 
terest. We  see  the  "Tom  Thumb's 
play  book.     To  teach  children  their 
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Letters,  as  soon  as  they  can  speak. 
Being  a  new  and  pleasant  Method  to 
Allure  Little  Ones  in  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  Learning.  Price  only  2 
pence." 

They  also  had  "The  Sisters  (iift,  or 
the  Naughty  Boy  reformed,"  contain- 
ing a  frontispiece  in  which  is  depicted 
a  lady  dressed  in  the  height  of  fashion, 
leading  a  dog,  and  beneath  is  written  : 
"Miss  Allworthy  going  abroad  to  buy 
each  of  her  good  little  Brothers  and 
Sisters  a  book  for  a  present.  What 
a  fine  thing  it  is  to  be  good  and  have 
everybody  love  us." 

Then  there  was  the  "Juvenile  Bi 
ographer,  Containing  the  lives  of  little 
Masters  and  Misses,  including  a  va- 
riety of  Good  and  Bad  Characters, — 
Miss  Betsey  Allgood,  Master  Sammy 
Careful,  Master  Isaac  Curious,  Mas- 
ter Billy  Bashful." 

Every    little    girl    had    to    work    a 

"sampler."  Those  in  the  L family 

consisted  of  a  half  yard  of  canvas,  with 
the  alphabet  at  the  top;  first  capital 
letters,  then  numbers  from  1  to  10, 
then  the  date  181 3,  then  small  letters, 
and  all  around  them  a  green  vine  and 
pink  roses.  Underneath  was  the 
motto:  "Beauty  and  wit  will  die, 
learning  will  vanish  -away,  and  all  the 
arts  of  life  soon  be  forgotten,  but  vir- 
tue will  remain  forever."  Then  there 
are  two  white  silk  roosters  with  long 
black  silk  tails,  two  big  blue  and  red 
roses,  trees,  flowers,  baskets,  yel- 
low birds,  and  a  couple  of  black  silk 
dogs,  all  worked  with  ancient  sewing 
silk  and  considered  of  great  value. 

There  was  a  strong  prejudice  in  the 
family  against  the  theatre,  and  though 
the  children  often  begged  to  see  a 
play,  when  they  were  in  Boston,  it  was 
a  pleasure  never  granted  them.  Fi- 
nally a  cousin  who  lived  near  them 
was  taken  to  the  theatre  and  saw  a 
play  about  Annot  Lyle  and  her  lover 
Sir  Dugald  Dalgetty,  undoubtedly  a 
confused  reference  to  Scott's  "Legend 
of  Montrose"  which  appeared  about 
that  time.  The  child  was  so  delighted 
that  she  collected  her  playmates  and 
gave    theatricals.      A    colored    nurse 


served  for  the  orchestra,  a  high  s,< 
tary   with   turret-shaped   decorations 

and  a  tall  brass  dock  for  the  tower 
and  battlements,  over  which  Annot 
Lyle  looked  down  upon  her  lorer  who 
was  planning  her  escape  One  night 
the  parents  came  in  as  Annot  J 
was  descending  on  a  clothesline  lad- 
der, and  the  children  v.  ere  warned  to 
undertake  no  more  dramatic  per- 
formances. 

The  family  were  in  their  rel:. 
opinions  of  a  pronounced  Calvinistic 
type,  rendered  stronger  doubtless  by 
the  fact  that  just  at  this  time  the  Con- 
gregational Church  of  Massachusetts 
parted  into  the  Unitarian  and  "<  )rtho- 
dox"  divisions,  and  feelings  in  - 
matters  ran  very  high.  Their  Calvin- 
ism, however,  did  nut  preclude  social 
gayety    and    dancing,    though   as 

been  said  the  theatre  was  excluded. 

The  piano  in  the  Judged  familv  was 
the  first  one  ever  seen  in  Greenfield — 

and  the  only  one  for  many  years.  It 
was  made  in  London,  and  in  appear- 
ance and  shape  resembled  the  grand 
piano  of  the  present  day.  It  had  tiro 
banks  ol  keys,  piano  and  ha: 
chord.  Great  attention  was  paid  to 
music,  and  also  to  drawing  and  paint- 
ing, and  ease  and  grace  of  manner 
were     assiduously     cultivated.      Mrs. 

L herself  had  most  graceful  and 

dignified  manners,  was  very  beautiful. 
and  in  later  life  always  wore  white  in 
the  house. 

At  nine  or  ten  years  of  age  the  chil- 
dren were  sent  to  neighboring  towns 
to  school,  where  they  could  have  the 
best  advantages  then  procurable. 
Deerfield,  four  miles  away,  was  the 
seat  of  one  of  the  first  academies  in  the 
country;  and  when  the  children  at- 
tended school  there  they  were  sent  for 
on  Friday  to  spend  Sundays  at  home. 
Although  it  was  a  school  for  both  boys 
and  girls,  according  to  the  by-laws 
pupils  of  different  sexes  were  not  al- 
lowed to  meet  upon  the  grounds  or 
within  the  walls  of  the  Academy  ex- 
cept at  meals  and  prayers,  nor  walk, 
ride  or  visit  together,  under  penalty* 
of    one    dollar.     Xo    playing    cards, 
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backgammon  or  checkers  were  al- 
lowed in  the  building  under  fine  of 
one  dollar.  A  close  fence  kept  boys 
and  girls  apart.  There  were  separate 
entrances,  and  separate  schoolrooms. 
Morning  prayers  were  at  five  o'clock, 
or  as  soon  as  it  was  light  enough  to 
read.  A  fine  of  four  cents  for  absence 
and  two  cents  for  being  tardy  was  the 
rule.  Study  hour  began  one  hour 
after  prayers.  School  was  from  half- 
past  eight  until  twelve,  and  from  half- 
past  one  until  five.  The  building  was 
three  stories  in  height  and  contained 
twenty-two  rooms,  besides  "school, 
dining,  and  philosophy  rooms."  The 
studies  pursued  were  natural  history, 
natural  philosophy  and  logic,  as  well 
as  geography,  history,  higher  mathe- 
matics, Latin  and  French.  The  site 
of  Deerfield  was  very  fine — a  terrace 
bordered  by  meadows;  but  the  roads 
were  exposed  to  the  serious  drawback 
of  a  deluge  from  the  river  when  the 
waters  were  high;  and  many  were  the 
dangers  and  trials  suffered  in  the 
journeying  to  and  from  school.    Mrs. 

L once  writes: 

"Last  Thursday  Mary  and  myself 
took  the  chaise,  and  went  over  to 
Deerfield.  We  just  reached  the  foot 
of  clay  hill  safe.  After  we  left  home 
your  Papa  was  informed  that  the  hill 
was  almost  impassable  and  danger- 
ous. He  got  a  man  and  went  to  meet 
us,  fearing  I  could  not  get  up  safely. 
I  returned  at  three  o'clock  P.  M.  I 
rode  until  I  got  completely  into  the 
mire  up  to  the  horse's  knees.  Luckily 
a  man  was  going  up  afoot,  and  Her- 
cules-like he  hoisted  us  out.  The 
next  day  we  went  again,  and  let  a 
man  lead  the  horse  clown  and  up." 
And  again  she  writes  to  one  of  her 
daughters  who  is  in  Cambridge  visit- 
ing: "Your  Papa  would  have  gone 
for  you  before  had  it  been  possible. 
Intolerably  bad  roads,  and  danger- 
ous; pressure  of  business;  Supreme 
Court  next  week,  also  Jonathan's 
quarter  ends  next  week.  Thus  cir- 
cumstanced, he  has  concluded  to  go 
for  you  week  after  next.  He  will  not 
be  able  to  spend  two  hours  in  Cam- 


bridge, so  you  must  be  at  your  Uncle 

H 's   from   this   until   your  Papa 

comes  for  you.  Your  Papa  went  early 
this  morning  to  Charlemont, — Pro- 
bate Court  there  to-day.  Thursday  of 
this  week  Probate  Court  calls  him  to 
Wendel  town.  Your  Papa  would  not 
trust  your  life  in  the  stage.  It  is  a 
very  unsafe  and  improper  conveyance 
for  Young  Ladies.  Many  have  been 
the  accidents,  many  the  cripples  made 
by  accidents  in  those  Vehicles.  As 
soon  as  your  Papa  can,  you  may  be 
sure  he  will  go  or  send  for  you." 

Previous  to  1809  mail  was  brought 
to  Greenfield  once  a  week  on  horse- 
back. In  1810  a  covered  carriage 
was  used,  and  in  1817  mail  was  carried 
every  other  day  between  Boston  and 
Albany. 

The  only  son  of  the  family,  and 
naturally  the  especial  pride,  was  sent 
to  Westfield  Academy,  at  the  age  of 
twelve.  It  was  too  far  for  him  to 
come  home  for  Sundays,  as  had  been 
the  case  with  his  older  sisters  at  Deer- 
field, and  the  poor  little  lad  suffered 
sadly  from  homesickness,  as  his  let- 
ters pathetically  show.     He  says: 

"Dear  and  honored  Father:  I  have 
been  to  school  all  the  time  since  you 
left  town  except  twice,  that  I  got  ex- 
cused on  account  of  headache.  I  am 
very  much  pleased  with  my  boarding 
place,  also  with  my  instructor.  I 
wish  you  would  bring  me  down 
Jenkins  art  of  writing.  I  stand 
greatly  in  need  of  a  bottle  of  ink,  as 
you  can  see  by  my  letter  to  Sarah.  I 
have  been  to  school  all  day,  and  I 
know  not  of  a  day  that  I  have  worked 
so  hard,  with  so  little  compensation. 
For  I  have  studied  all  day  as  hard  as 
I  could  study,  and  have  indeed  got  a 
lesson,  but  I  am  sure  that  if  I  had  been 
in  a  room  by  myself  I  could  almost 
have  doubled  it.  There  is  a  cypher- 
ing school  to  be  set  up  here,  but  will 
keep  only  in  the  evenings,  and  as  I 
have  nothing  particular  to  do  in  the 
evenings  (there  being  no  library  in 
the  Academy)  I  should  like  to  go  very 
well,  if  you  and  Mama  approve  of  it. 
I  was  disappointed  this  morning,  in 
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not  finding  a  letter  in  the  Post-office, 
and  I  shall  not  take  any  comfort  until 
I  have  one.  I  have  nothing  more  to 
write  now,  but  that  I  am  greatly  in 
want  of  employment,  and  when  I 
have  leisure  for  reflection  I  am  very 
unhappy.  Your  dutiful  and  afftt 
tionate  son, 

J.  L." 

"Dear  Sister  Mary:    I    shall   con 
tinue  my  journal  in  a  letter  to  you,  for 
I  write  every  spare  moment.     I  have 

spent  an  evening  at  Mr. 's.     And 

last  evening  George  and  I  made  mo- 
lasses candy.  Tell  Eliza  I  wish  she 
could  have  a  bite.  I  will  give  you  an 
account  of  the  way  the  school  is 
divided,  with  respect  to  speaking  and 
writing  composition.  Those  schol- 
ars whose  names  begin  with  A,  B,  C, 
D,  E,  F,  G,  etc.,  speak  the  second 
Wednesday  after  the  beginning  of  the 
quarter,  and  the  rest  of  the  scholars 
carry  in  composition.  As  my  name 
begins  with  L,  I  must  carry  in  compo- 
sition, and  I  have  written  a  short  one. 
This  afternoon  we  did  not  go  into  the 
schoolroom  at  all,  but  had  a  fire  made 
in  the  hall,  and  benches  placed,  and 
when  the  bell  rung  we  took  our  seats 
there.  When  the  Preceptor  entered, 
we  all  rose  up,  then  each  read;  we 
stand  up  until  he  tells  us  what  are  our 
faults  in  reading,  and  then  we  spell. 
After  this  the  first  division  speak  on 
the  stage,  then  the  second  division 
hand  their  compositions  to  the  Pre- 
ceptor, then  the  Preceptor  reads  a 
portion  of  the  Scriptures — and  he 
talked  to  us  about  the  great  things  of 
religion — and  then  the  school  was 
closed  with  prayer.  I  wrote  a  long 
letter  to  friend  A.  which  I  mean  to 
send  him  by  Papa,  who  said  he  should 
call  to  see  me  on  his  way  to  court  at 
Springfield.  I  expect  him  next  Mon- 
day, and  shall  be  very  much  disap- 
pointed if  he  does  not  come.  I  am  in 
hopes  to  get  into  Virgil  next  week. 
I  have  been  to  school  just  twenty 
days,  and  in  that  time  have  got  the 
Latin  Grammar  fairly  at  my  tongue's 
end;    beside   23   pages  in  the   Latin 


primer.      I  ha 

differently  from  v. hat  J  did  at  ho: 
for  if  there  is  a  word  wrong  tl.< 
has  to  be  got  over  again.     Tell  Papa 
1  wish  him  to  bring  me  PoftC 
dences,  for  we  have  to  ;  >on 

in  that  once  every  ire 

1. 1..- 

Jonathan's  of    Sixteen,    an- 

swers: "This  cold  weather  has 
Mama  quite  into  the  hypo  about 
darling  son,  so  1  am  comi  1  to 

inquire  into  the  state  of  your  health, 
and  in  the  first  place  have  you  not 
froze  your  fingers,  or  nothing 

more,  gallavanting  Miss  King  » 
of  these  fine  frost)  evenings,  or  has 
not  the  ice  given  way,  and  you  taken 
the  Lover'-  leap  into  the  river  when 
skating?"  Do  be  careful  a*  to  your 
health,  and  especially  when  making 
candy.  Mr.  Grinneirs  boy  took  cold. 
by  going  out  to  cool  hi-  candy  and 
was  sick  several  week-  after.  Should 
you  get  S<  1  you  could  I  should  like  to 
have  you  write  Papa  a  Latin  letter. 
1  wisli  you  to  guard  again-t  imbil 
the  rough  and  unpolished  manners 
school-boys,  especially  their  conversa- 
tion. If  I  could  persuade  upon  Papa 
and  Mama  to  consent  I  should  ride 
down  to  see  you,  if  I  could  get  a  Beau, 
but  I  believe  I  must  wait  with  pa- 
tience until  the  Quarter  is  out  ere  I 
shall  see  your  black  eyes  again. 
Write  soon  and  often. 

A.  L." 

His  sister's  suggestion  with  regard 
to  the  Latin  letter  bore  fruit,  for  he 
sent  one  to  his  father  while  the  latter 
was  holding  court  at  Springfield.  Ap- 
parently at  the  same  time  he  sent  to  his 

sister  E .  who  was  in  Springfield 

with  her  father,  a  drawing  of  a  classic 
bust,  of  about  the  order  of  merit  which 
usually  characterizes   the  impromptu 

artistic  efforts  of  school  boys.     E 

seems  to  have  returned  it  with  the 
following  comment  written  below: 

"Pray  Mr.  L.  no  more  try  to  trace 
The  various  features  of  the  human  face. 
For  in  this  art  I  do  believe  indeed. 
With  all  vour  genius  you  cannot  succeed. 
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For  sure  such   praise  in  drawing  can't  be 

gained, 
As  you  in  writing  Latin  have  obtained." 

He  evidently  was  willing  to  accept  her 
disapproval  of  his  artistic  efforts  in 
view  of  her  approval  of  his  classical 
production,  for  he  wrote  upon  the 
same  scrap  of  paper:  t 

"  I  yield  to  thee  my  friend  and  will  not  try 
My  fortune  'gainst  so  great  an  enemy, 
I  give  the  praise  of  drawing  all  to  thee 
And  with  my  Latin  will  contented  be." 

A  letter  from  Mary  H.  of  Cam- 
bridge to  Amelia  L.  in  Greenfield, 
when  both  were  about  fifteen  years 
of  age,  shows  something  of  a  girl's 
life  at  the  time:  "I  think,  dear 
A.,  you  would  like  us  this  season 
in  Cambridge.  There  are  few  girls, 
but  I  believe  such  as  would  please 
you.  Miss  McK.,  Miss  W.,  Miss  D., 
and  one  or  two  more  are  all,  but  they 
are  improved,  sensible  girls.  I  may 
be  prejudiced;  very  probably  am, 
about  'my  own  delightful  town/  as 
Scott  says,  but  my  dear  A.,  come  and 
judge  for  yourself.  I  do  not  play 
now,  I  find  it  takes  too  much  time. 
Drawing,  too,  is  somewhat  neglected. 
I  am  extremely  fond  of  both,  espe- 
cially the  former.  But  we  have  just 
got  up  a  Reading  party  which  is  very 
pleasant.  It  consists  of  the  young 
ladies  before  mentioned.  Did  you 
ever  have  one  in  Greenfield?  .  .  . 
Have  you  read  'Patronage'?  a  fine 
novel  by  Miss  Edgeworth.  I  am 
reading  it  aloud  to  mother  and  A.  It 
is  by  far  the  most  practical  novel  I've 
ever  read.  I  like  it  better  even  than 
'Discipline.'  There  is  a  really  heav- 
enly character  in  it,  Caroline  Percy. 
Do  get  it  if  you  can.  I  think  it  would 
improve  any  young  lady.  After  this 
in  three  volumes  I  do  not  mean  to 
read  another  this  long  time.  I  must 
drudge  through  old  Plutarch,  and  get 
into  Hume  before  I'm  sixteen. 
Father  always  laughs  at  me,  and  says 
when  I  get  my  novel,  'Lie  still  my 
Plutarch  then  and  sleep.'  He  never 
read  but  two,  I  believe,  'Cecilia,'  and 
that  silly  thing,  'Thinks  I  to  myself.' 
Do  tell  me  your  favorite  novels,  poets 


and  indeed  books  of  all  kinds.  Byron 
is  somewhat  of  a  favorite  here,  but  his 
character  is  most  horrid.  I  like 
Scott.  I  suppose  you  think  the  Ex- 
hibitions, etc.,  here  are  without  end 
and  much  frequented.  I  do  not  think 
the  Cambridge  young  ladies  go  as 
much  as  the  Boston  ones.  I  went  to 
thelast  a  week  or  two  ago,  and  some 
of  it  was  beautiful.  I  wish  you  had 
been  here.  Your  Cotillion  party  I 
look  a  little  squint-eyed  at,  for  if  I  am 
overfond  of  any  mere  amusement  I 
own  it  is  dancing.  I  should  admire 
to  visit  Greenfield,  but  I  must  be  a 
little  older,  18  at  least,  I  suppose, 
a  little  more  gravity  and  steadiness,  a 
little  less  lightness — not  of  heart  and 
spirits,  but  of  character,  and  then  — 
maybe — I  may'  see  you.  Goodness, 
what  shall  I  do  —  Father  told  me  to 
leave  Jiim  a  corner.      Good  bye. 

M.  H." 

After  the  year  at  Westfield  was  fin- 
ished by  the  boy  whose  letters  we  have 
read,  he  was  removed  to  Amherst 
Academy,  the  same  institution  which 
was  afterwards  Amherst  College. 
Here  in  a  year  he  fitted  for  Yale  Col- 
lege, which  he  entered  at  the  age  of 
fifteen.  We  are  told  by  his  letters  of 
his  work  in  the  Greek  Grammar  and 
Testament,  and  of  his  delivering  a 
Latin  oration  as  well  as  struggling 
with  Hebrew;  and  yet  in  the  same 
letter  we  see  the  same  little  boy 
eagerly  waiting  for  court  to  be  over 
in  Springfield  and  Lenox,  that  his 
father  may  come  to  take  him  home. 
With  the  academy  life,  the  childhood 
of  the  boys  and  girls  of  1800  properly 
comes  to  an  end;  so  we  leave  the 
"little  Masters  and  Misses"  to  become 
in  their  turn  heads  of  households  and 
to  rear  and  educate  children  of  their 
own.  Let  us  who  would  perhaps 
desire  a  broader  outlook  for  our  chil- 
dren, take  care  that  in  seeking  it,_  we 
do  not  lose  sight  of  those  qualities 
which  we  smile  at  as  "old-fashioned," 
yet  which  were  the  groundwork  of 
the  character  of  the  strong  men  and 
women  whose  memories  we  love. 


THE   LOST   SINGER. 


By   Vim  a   Woods. 


E  was  born  in  the 
hills,  away  from 
the  stir  of  life  in 
the  city,  away 
from  the  grandeur 
of  the  mountains. 
But  troupes  of 
birds  sang  to  him,  and  proces- 
sions of  flowers,  in  carnival  colors, 
passed  before  him  in  the-  suc- 
cession of  the  seasons.  For  art 
galleries  he  had  the  pageants  of 
sunrise  and  sunset  and  the  rainbows 
which  hung  their  colors  down  the 
slopes  of  the  hills  and  terminated  in 
a  luminous  shaft  in  his  mother's 
meadow.  For  museums  he  had  the 
quartz  crystals  and  the  fragments  of 
granite,  which  the  rains  washed  down 
on  his  path,  the  beetles  and  strange 
bugs  and  the  gauzy-winged  butterflies 
which  shimmered  through  the  sum- 
mer air.  For  society  he  had  golden- 
haired  Elsie,  who  lived  in  a  neighbor- 
ing cove,  and  his  mother  and  the  rab- 
bits and  the  poultry. 

"We're  having  a  party  in  our  back- 
yard," he  exclaimed  gleefully  to  his 
mother  one  day, — "me  and  a  butterfly 
and  Elsie."  And  his  work-worn 
mother,  stranded  in  this  strange  and 
lonely  place  where  her  husband  had 
died,  looked  out  at  him  and  smiled. 

He  was  only  a  barefoot  boy,  but  his 
soul  was  the  soul  of  a  poet,  idealizing 
the  beauties  about  him  and  yearning 
for  the  unattainable  mysteries  beyond. 
His  childish  imagination,  untrained 
by  books  and  school,  unconsciously 
repeated  in  its  interpretation  of  the 
phenomena  about  him  the  beautiful 
myths  of  the  primeval  world.  The 
sun  was  a  chariot  of  lire,  guided  over 
the  azure  field  of  heaven  by  a  radiant 
being,  with  face  forever  young  and 
floating  golden  hair.  The  moon  was 
a  silver  car,  in  which  rode  a  beautiful 


lady,  forever  eluding  bis  pursuit  in  their 
merry  race.     Sometimes,  indi 

appeared  like  a  wreath  of  mist  b< 
him;  but  when  he  sought  to  appn 

her  she  faded  away.     T!  ■ 
lamps  which  the  moon-maiden  1 

in  the  sky  to  light   her  on   her    . 
and  she  blew  them  all  out  in  the  morn- 
ing before   the   fire-chan  red, 
so  that  her  pursuer  might  nut  V 
the   path    she    had    taken.      He 
never  read  nor  heard  of  the  tre;. 

of  Fafnir  nor  the  Golden  Fleece;  but 

he   sought   the   dandelions   which   he 
pretended  were  heaped-up  coins, 
wrested  their  golden  wealth  from  the 
jealous  grasses  andweeds  by  the  n 
side.      He  knew  nothing  of  the  Xorse- 
lands  and  tlie  groves  of  Arcady;  but 

for  him  were  there  not  fairies  and 
elves  in  every  glade  and  tree,  although 
he  called  them  only  "the  little  people?" 
Every  Rower  face  was  a  beautiful 
lady;  and  under  the  waters  of  the 
stream  were  cool  caverns  in  which 
lived  wonderful  little  beings  with  - 
blue  eyes  and  silver  hair.  Then, 
when  perchance  he  fell,  dropping  an 
egg  which  he  was  bringing  From  the 
yard,  or  broke  a  dish  as  he  was  help- 
ing his  mother  at  her  homely  task,  was 
there  not  a  wicked  troll  at  elbow  or 
heels,  who  shook  his  hand  or  tripped 
up  his  feet  in  the  tangled  grass?  He 
had  never  been  told  of  werewolves; 
but  at  night,  as  he  heard  the  cries  of 
coyotes,  he  hid  his  head  in  the  covers 
and  shuddered.  "Perhaps,  mamma." 
he  said  fearfully,  "they  are  babies  that 
have  been  lost  in  the  woods  and  have 
learned  to  grow  like  coyotes."  The 
summer  clouds  were  white-winged 
messengers  that  bore  words  of  love 
from  the  sun  to  the  vanished  moon; 
and  the  storm-clouds  flew  swiftly  on 
their  dark  pinions  with  the  challenge 
of    his    anger.      So    his    imagination 
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grew;  and  his  fancies  were  figures  and 
dreams  which  would  have  glorified 
the  noblest  thought. 

The  years  passed,  and  he  learned  to 
toil  in  the  fields.  The  summer  days 
were  hot  and  the  furrows  were  long; 
but  the  hours  passed  swiftly  for  him, 
for  in  his  young  heart  his  hopes  were 
high,  and  instead  of  the  level  field  and 
the  encircling  hills  he  saw  in  a  distant 
and  glorious  city  the  sun-lit  walls  of 
the  dream-castles  he  had  builded. 

In  the  brief  hours  he  had  passed  in 
the  little  red  school-house  among  the 
pines,  he  had  caught  faint  but  allur- 
ing impressions  of  life  and  the  great 
world  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  his 
foot-hill  home.  He  had  inhaled  the 
first  breath  of  the  magic  spell  of  wis- 
dom and  his  soul  had  stirred  with  the 
'first  thrill  of  consciousness  of  its 
power.  He  was  vaguely  aware  of  the 
solecisms  and  limitations  of  his 
speech;  and  yet  he  knew  that  his 
thoughts  were  persistently  asking  for 
utterance.  He  was  like  a  great  musi- 
cian who  vainly  strives  to  draw  melody 
from  a  broken  and  imperfect  instru- 
ment. But  soon  he  would  go  to  the 
city,  when  the  crops  were  sold  and 
the  little  farm  was  rented  and  he  had 
found  a  new  nest  for  his  mother  and 
himself. 

But  before  that  came  to  pass,  his 
mother  died;  and  he  laid  her  beside 
the  stream.  Then  he  turned  with  a 
his  father  on  the  knoll  overlooking 
heavy  heart  to  go  alone  to  the  city 
of  his  dreams.  There  was  none  that 
it  saddened  him  to  leave  behind;  for 
little  Elsie  had  gone  long  ago  out 
of  his  life,  he  knew  not  where.  But 
the  two  graves  would  be  alone,  and 
the  memory-haunted  places  of  his 
childhood. 

So  he  fared  to  the  city,  a  slender, 
graceful  youth,  with  dark  eyes  now 
full  of  fire  and  now  shadowed  by 
dreams,  and  with  hands  hardened  with 
toil.  Many  days  he  knocked  at  the 
doors  of  labor  in  vain,  for  his  lack  of 
culture  barred  the  way  to  the  higher 
paths  of  life  and  his  slight,  almost 
feminine  frame  precluded  the  possi- 


bility of  great  physical  toil.  But  at 
last  he  found  his  obscure  niche  in  a 
large  room  in  a  great  factory  amid  the 
whir  of  wheels  and  the  hissing  of 
steam;  and  the  nest  he  found  for  him- 
self at  night  was  a  veritable  eyrie  in 
the  gable  of  a  lodging-house,  under 
the  eaves.  And  he  was  lonely  and 
disheartened;  his  soul  yearned  for 
liberty  and  his  heart  for  love. 

Sometimes  he  caught  glimpses  of 
beauty  which  thrilled  him  with  a 
strange  joy,  a  curve  of  the  bay  dotted 
with  white  sails,  a  sweep  of  wooded 
hills  beyond  the  crowded  streets,  a 
constellation  of  lights  across  the 
water;  and  often  at  night,  though 
weary  with  the  toil  of  the  long  day, 
he  turned  not  his  steps  homeward, 
but  sought  some  yet  untrodden  way, 
that  he  might  drink  in,  if  only  for  a 
moment,  the  loveliness  of  the  scene. 
Sometimes  as  he  passed,  unnoticed 
along  the  street,  a  door  opened,  and 
the  beauty  of  picture  or  bust  or  statue 
flashed  a  moment  before  his  eyes; 
and  then  he  hungered  more  than  the 
wayside  beggar  at  the  sight  of  food. 
But  the  glimpses  of  beauty  which  he 
had  were  but  as  the  evanescent 
pictures  thrown  by  a  searchlight  in 
the  darkness;  and  he  returned  and 
chained  down  his  soul  to  his  daily 
task. 

One  night,  as  he  held  the  last  of  his 
scanty  wages  in  his  hand,  passing 
down  the  crowded  thoroughfare  to 
buy  the  food  he  needed,  the  strains 
of  an  oratorio  fell  faintly  on  his  ear, 
and  he  paused  before  the  grand  en- 
trance-way of  the  great  music  hall. 
People  in  broadcloth  and  silk  brushed 
by  him,  and  disappeared  within  the 
enchanted  portals;  and  he  yearned  for 
the  music  with  unutterable  longing. 
He  forgot  that  since  morning  he  had 
tasted  no  food;  and  he  followed  the 
people  and  gave  at  the  doorway  the 
price  of  his  daily  bread.  But  within 
it  was  light  and  warm,  and  the  air 
thrilled  with  music  so  divine  that  he 
bowed  his  head  on  his  breast  and  tears 
of  rapture  welled  up  in  his  eyes.  Joy- 
fully he  endured  the  hunger  of  the 
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body  that  the  hunger  of  the  soul  might 
be  fed. 

The  impetus  of  his  genius  stirred 
him  to  ceaseless  endeavor.  By  night 
he  conned  his  books  by  the  candle- 
light; and  in  his  narrow  bed  dreams 
of  glory  visited  him  and  he  heard 
celestial  voices  chanting  celestial  melo- 
dies. When  he  awoke  he  essayed  to 
hold  the  melody  in  permanent  form; 
but  often  it  eluded  him  and  the  har- 
monious measures  became  but  broken 
arcs  of  sound.  Yet  he  struggled  on, 
and  nearer  and  nearer  his  uncertain 
attempts  approached  the  perfection  oi 
which  he  dreamed.  Then  perhaps  had 
poverty  been  overcome  and  his  en- 
franchised soul  gone  on  its  way  tri- 
umphant, had  not  love  come  to  him 
with  transfigured  face  and  laid  his 
hand  upon  him. 

For  one  day,  as  he  sat  at  his  monot- 
onous task,  he  looked  up  and  found 
the  eyes  of  the  young  girl  opposite 
him  searching  his  face.  Beautiful 
were  the  eyes,  but  sad.  The  face,  too, 
was  beautiful;  and  the  hair  was  a  pale 
crown  of  glory  on  her  head.  As  his 
eyes  met  hers,  they  filled  with  pity, 
and  he  spoke  to  her  gently,  as  to  a 
child. 

"Are  you  tired,  little  one?"  he  said. 

"Oh,  yes,"  she  made  answer;  "I  am 
always  tired.  My  father  is  dead  and 
my  mother  was  blinded  by  a  light- 
ning-flash; and  the  world  has  gone 
hard  with  us." 

The  tears  stood  in  his  eyes  and  his 
lips  quivered  as  he  looked  at  her  frag- 
ile form. 

"And  you,"  she  continued,  with  a 
break  in  her  voice,  "you  do  not  re- 
member me.  I  am  little  Elsie  of  the 
hills." 

Then  he  stretched  forth  his  arms  to 
her;  and  the  tears  of  both  fell  on  their 
clasped  hands. 

Days  and  weeks  passed  by:  and 
always  at  their  work  the  two  sat  facing 
each  other  till  their  eyes  learned  to 
read  the  heart-secrets  which  dared  not 
pass  their  lips.  And  the  wan  face  of 
Elsie  lit  up  with  smiles  and  a  faint 
tinge  of  color  fluttered  in  her  white 


ducks,  like  the  light  of  dawn  on  the 
smooth  snow  oi  the  hill-slopes,     The 

man  in  In-  dreams  climbed  the  sum- 
mits of  achievement  no  longer  a1.' 
for  a  fair-haired  woman  walked  by  his 
side,  and  where  the  path 
she  lav  on  his  breast     The  : 
love    seemed    to    blow   his    kindling 
genius  to  a  flame;  the  hours  of  his 
Study  were  too  brief  for  him:  and  the 
candle  burned  down  in  U 
fore  he  sought  his  bed  at  night.     Then 
he  -poke  to  her    of    his    hopes    and 
dream-,  and  lie  knew  that  he  wa- 
longer   alone.      He    would    fain    have 
waited  to  tell  her  of  his  love  till  he  had 
a  home  that  would  shelter  her  warmly 
and     softly;    but    he     saw    that    the 
woman's     frail     shoulders     could    no 
longer  support  alone  the  burdens  of 
life,— and   SO  he  took  her  to  him 

The  m<mth>  passed  slowly  into 
years;  and  the  tasks  he  had  set  him- 
self to  do  were  patiently  put  aside  and 
his  hopes  deferred  for  a  more  con- 
venient season.  F<»r  the  faces  of 
children  were  lifted  to  him  for  bread; 
and  the  blind  eyes  of  the  aged  mother 
followed  him,  dumbly  appealing 
the  labor  of  his  hands.  The  days 
were  full  of  toil  and  the  ni(  are: 

for  tlu-  w<  .man  he  lcc  and 

became   a   burden    on    his  .    al- 

though not  on  his  heart.  <  »i'ten  he 
came  home  weary  and  found  no  r 
but  the  eves  which  sought  his  tenderly 
through  the  shadows  of  pain  found 
an  unfailing  tenderness  in  them,  and 
the  lines  which  suffering  had  caned 
on  the  lovely  face  were  lost  in  the 
smiles  which  answered  his  gentle 
words  and  the  deft  touches  of  his 
work-worn  hands. 

One  day  she  looked  wistfully 
through  the  open  window  upon  the 
roofs  oi  the  tenements  below:  and  the 
words  she  spoke  were  the  unconscious 
utterance  oi  her  thought.  "I  wish." 
she  said,  "that  for  one  moment  I 
might  walk  the  tangled  pathway  oi 
the  hills  and  breathe  again  the  fra- 
grance of  the  flowers."  And  he  stole 
away  and  erelong  returned  with  a 
cluster  of  roses  and  placed  it  in  her 
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hands.  And  so,  from  time  to  time, 
with  the  little  pittance,  he  bought 
sprays  of  lilies  and  bunches  of  roses 
or  violets  to  light  up  the  emptiness 
of  her  room. 

So  the  years  passed,  and  the 
strength  and  the  energy  of  youth 
wasted  away;  and  the  dream-castles  he 
had  builded  became  but  ruins,  with 
broken  columns  and  crumbling  walls. 
But  through  the  twilight  silence  of  the 
vacant  chambers  trailed  the  soft  gar- 
ments of  old  memories,  and  the  dead 
faces  of  beautiful  visions  were  coffined 
and  shrouded  from  sight.  His  soul 
stirred  like. a  child  that  is  troubled  in 
its  sleep ;  for  the  songs  he  would  have 
sung  haunted  him  like  echoes  among 
the  hills.  But  the  tree  of  life  blos- 
somed with  the  fruits  of  love;  and  he 
ate  of  the  fruit,  and  it  was  sweet  to 
the  taste. 

So  the  years  fled,  and  the  world 
knew  not  the  sound  of  his  voice  nor 
the  wonder  of  his  thoughts.  And  as 
time  passed,  the  burdens  he  had  borne 
with  joy  for  the  sake  of  love  dropped 
from  him  one  by  one;  for  the  weary 
lids  fell  forever  over  the  blind  eyes; 
and  the  flower-faces  of  the  children 
withered  like  mown  lilies  of  the  field. 
And  the  two  were  left  alone,  one  with 
his  labor  and  care  and  the  other  with 
her  pain.  But  the  glory  of  love  trans- 
figured their  lives  and  lit  up  the  dark 
places  where  their  hopes  had  died. 

Sometimes  in  the  quiet  house  from 
which  the  echoes  of  child  voices  had 
faded  forever,  in  the  hushes  of  the 
night  when  his  beloved  lay  in  slumber 
he  essayed  again  to  gather  into  form 
the  harmonies  which  had  haunted  him 
from  his  boyhood.  But  the  strings  of 
his  lyre  were  broken  and  his  stum- 
bling hands  were  powerless  to  stir 
them  to  responsive  echoes  of  the  music 
of  his  soul.  And  his  heart  was  sad- 
dened; but  he  suffered  it  not  to  ap- 
pear in  his  face,  lest  the  sleeper  should 
awake  and  see  that  he  was  troubled. 

So  the  years  passed,  and  his  hair 
whitened  and  his  shoulders  bent  under 
his  many  sorrows,  and  his  cheeks  were 
furrowed  and  seamed  with  care;  but 


in  his  eyes  shone  always  a  steadfast 
light  as  of  the  eternal  stars.  The  fair 
face  among  the  pillows  whitened  and 
withered  with  age,  but  retained  its  sub- 
tle sweetness  as  roses  when  they  fade ; 
and  the  golden  halo  of  hair  softened  to 
silver,  and  the  hands  were  as  fragile 
as  the  petals  of  a  flower.  But  the 
freshness  of  their  love  did  not  wither 
nor  the  strength  of  their  courage  fail. 
And  as  the  shadows  fell  and  length- 
ened over  their  lives,  they  seemed  like 
the  shadows  of  morning  which  come 
before  the  dawn.  And  their  eyes 
looked  back  to  the  woodlands  and 
the  hills  of  their  childhood,  and  their 
lips  spake  tenderly  of  their  olden 
haunts. 

"Do  you  remember  the  oak  tree 
where  the  mosses  hung  like  soft  gray 
clouds,  and  the  wind  swung  the  young 
orioles  in  their  nest?"  he  said.  "And 
the  bend  in  the  stream,  where  the  wav- 
ing shadows  were  the  dark  fairies  that 
lived  under  the  water;  and  the  side  of 
the  canon  we  climbed  for  ferns — " 

"Yes,"  she  broke  in,  the  gentle  eyes 
bright  with  remembered  joy;  "and  the 
place  where  you  carried  me  across  the 
water,  and  the  lilies  of  which  you  wove 
me  a  crown,  and  the  red  berries  we 
gathered  in  winter." 

"But  the  snow,  Elsie,"  he  inter- 
rupted, "the  snow  on  the  pine-trees, 
which  made  the  forest  an  enchanted 
castle  where  the -king  of  winter  lived!" 
And  for  a  moment  his  face  grew  sad, 
as  he  recalled  the  beautiful  imagina- 
tions of  his  youth  and  his  manhood, — 
the  fancies,  the  aspirations,  the  sor- 
rows, the  love,  which  had  sought  ut- 
terance in  vain;  for  his  thoughts  had 
been  still-born  and  laid  away  in  the 
grave  of  his  hopes.  But  when  Elsie 
looked  at  him  and  smiled,  his  sorrow 
melted  away  like  the  dew  from  the 
hearts  of  the  flowers  at  the  smile  of 
the  sun. 

And  so  they  fared  together  to  the 
parting  of  the  ways,  when  the  patient 
face  lay  no  longer  among  the  pillows, 
and  the  watcher  was  left  alone  and  old 
and  desolate.  In  the  grave  of  his  love 
were  buried  the  hopes  of  his  youth 
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and  the  ambitions  of  his  manhood. 
He  had  done  his  part  and  his  heart 
was  satisfied.  No  longer  he  sought 
to  give  his  message  to  the  world;  no 
longer  he  beat  his  impotent  hands 
against  the  bars  of  fate.  His  work 
was  finished  and  it  was  well.  But  the 
splendor  of  his  dreams  and  the  gran- 
deur of  his  thoughts  returned  and 
dwelt  with  him  in  the  silence  of  his 
dwelling;  and  the  harmonies  were  not 
less  beautiful  because  they  were  with- 
out words. 

So  the  evening  came  and  the  twi- 
light gathered;  and  the  angel  Azrael 
pressed  the  kiss  of  peace  on  his  brow; 
and  he  lay  in  the  eternal  silence,  with 


the  songs  hushed  on  his  lips  and  the 
visions  vanished  from  his  eyes.  And 
the  loss  was  the  world's  and  not  his; 
for  his  soul  had  grown  strong  and 
pure,  and  the  songs  lie  could  not  sing 

had  blossomed  to  beauty  in  the  loving 

deeds  of  his  simple  life.  Hut 
world  in  its  btindneM  had  passed  him 
by,  to  follow  the  procession  on  the 
highways  and  applaud  the  loud  voice 
in  the  market-place;  and  none  that 
had  jostled  him  in  the  crowd  or  saw 
his  humble  coffin  borne  silently  a . 
or  trod  over  his  unmarked  grave, 
knew  that  a  greater  than  the  greatest 
of  singers  had  passed  from  their 
midst. 


FAILURE. 


By  Harry  Janvier  Sm alley. 

PROSTRATE  figure  and  an  unstrung  bow! 
The  hand  that  grasped  it  listless  lay  in  death. 
The  face  was  fair  to  see,  but  lined  with  woe, 
And  hushed  for  ave  the  vouthful  archer's  breath. 


A 


Far  as  the  eye  could  reach  a  region  fair 

Lay  stretched  around  him  —  and  its  name  was  Life. 
A  letter  lay  beside  him:  in  despair 

And  anguish  all  untold,  he'd  spurned  the  strife. 

That  letter  in  my  hand  I  held  and  read, — 

A  sad  and  piteous  story,  and  so  old 
And  oft-repeated  that  methinks  the  dead 

Who  died  recounting  it  may  ne'er  be  told. 


With  buoyant  spirit  on  the  battle-field 
Of  life  he  entered  and  his  quiver  tried; 

But  dazzled  by  the  glory  there  revealed. 
He  aimed  too  high  and.  disappointed,  died. 


WILLIAM    ELLERY    CHANNING. 
From  a  painting  by  Gambardella. 


THE  HOMES  AND  HAUNTS  OF  CHANNING. 

By  Charles  Rawson  Thurston. 


IN  the  very  centre    of    the    city  of 
Newport,     Rhode      Island,     upon 
the  corner  of  two   side  streets,  is 
a    handsome     though     unpretending 
square  wooden  house  bearing  no  dis- 


tinctive mark  save  the  sign  above  the 
street  door,  which  tells  to  all  that  it  is 
a  "Children's  Home."  A  century  ago 
this  house  was  the  home  of  a  child 
destined  to  become  among  the  most 
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illustrious  of  the  sons  of  Newport. 
For  here,  in  April,  1780,  was  born 
William  Ellery  Channing,  and  here  he 
spent  the  first  twelve  years  of  his  life. 
The  date  of  the  erection  of  the  house- 
is  not  known;  but  though  more  than 
a  century  old,  the  ancient  mansion  is 
still  well  preserved  and  promises  to 
give  shelter  in  the  future,  as  it  has  al- 
ready in  the  past,  to  many  a  successive 
circle  of  happy,  though  orphaned, 
children.  It  presents  to-day  in  exter- 
nal appearance,  and  in  its  internal  ar- 
rangement as  well, 
much  the  same  as- 
pect probably  as 
when  the  boy 
Channing  knew  it. 
Substantial  and 
square,  two  stories 
in  height,  with  a 
peculiar  half  story 
of  smaller  dimen- 
sions rising  from 
the  roof,  it  is  a 
typical  mansion  of 
the  period  to 
which  it  belongs, 
one  of  the  links, 
fast  diminishing  in 
number,  which 
bind  together  the 
old  and  the  new 
Newport. 

Mary  Street, 
with  which  School 
Street  forms  the 
corner  on  which 
the  house  stands, 
Mary's  Lane,  and  on  the  next  street 
below  was  the  gambrel  roofed  parson- 
age of  stern  old  Dr.  Hopkins,  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Hopkins.  It  was  under 
the  tutelage  of  this  divine  of  the  old 
school,  whom  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe 
has  immortalized  in  "The  Minister's 
Wooing,"  that  Channing  received  re- 
ligious training  during  his  boyhood. 
Not  very  congenial  would  the  tastes 
of  these  two  seem  to  have  been,  the 
strict  old  Calvinist,  and  the  gentle- 
minded  youth  who  even  thus  early 
gave  promise  of  that  breadth  of  theo- 
logical   view    and   that    serene    spirit 


which  marked  lii<~  1  a t < 

they  were  East  friend-,  bound  I 

DJ   some  5ei  rd  tiec  1  >f  an  inner  nature. 

strange   t< >   the    world,    but    MfQpk 

them.      And    BO   (   lianniij'. 

quent  visitor  at  the  ]<■ 

a   welcome   inmate   of   In-    Study,   and 

between  them  were  formed  bondi 
friendship  which  yean  ol  In 

varying  views    of    ti  ■  I    to 

loosen,     thai  v  • 

death,  if  the;,  '<»  hold 

But  Channing  had  other  and  earlier 
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was    then    called 


teachers;  for  it  is  told  that  he  pas 
through    the    hands    of    four    school- 
ma'ams  at  an  early  age  and  was  als<- 
a  pupil  oi  Master  Rogers,  a  tub  - 

local  celebrity  at  that  day.  Among  his 
schoolmates  were  two  at  least  wh 
well  as  himself,  afterwards  became 
famous,  though  in  different  sphere 
activity.  These  were  Malbone.  the 
afterward  noted  painter,  and  Wash- 
ington Allston.  who  became  more 
famous  as  a  painter  and  became  a  rel- 
ative of  Channing  by  marriage,  taking 
the  latter's  sister  as  his  first  wife. 

On    both    sides    Channing  was    of 
choice  ancestry.     His  maternal  grand- 
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In  his  college  life  at  Harvard  he 
showed  a  singular  capacity  to  win  the 
ardent  personal  attachment  of  his  fel- 
lows; and  though  he  was  very  young, 
his  literary  qualities  seem  even  then 
to  have  been  fully  developed,  his  style 
being  described  by  his  classmate, 
Story,  as  "racy,  flowing,  full,  glowing 
with  life,  chaste  in  ornament,  vigorous 
in  structure  and  beautiful  in  finish." 
He  was  also  conspicuous  in  the  stu- 
dents' debating  clubs,  and  shared  fully 
in  the  political  enthusiasms  of  the  day, 
refusing  the  commencement  oration 
assigned  him,  the  highest  honor  in  his 
class,  until  granted  permission  to  ex- 
press himself  freely  on  subjects  upon 
which  there  was  then  much  sensitive- 
ness in  Boston  and  Cambridge  circles. 
Among  the  authors  of  his  choice  at 
this  time,  Hutcheson  appears  to  have 
inspired  his  profound  conviction  of 
that  dignity  of  human  nature,  Fergu- 
son his  faith  in  social  progress  and  his 
enthusiasm  of  humanity,  and  Price 
that  form  of  idealism  which  "saved 
me,"  he  says,  "from  Locke's  philoso- 
phy." 

On  graduating,  in  1798,  he  went 
south,  and  for  two  years  was  a  private 
instructor  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  in 
the  family  of  D.  M.  Randolph,  where 


*THE    MOTHER    OF    CHANNING. 
After  a  painting  by  Washington  Allston. 

father  was  William  Ellery,  a  signer  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence;  his 
mother  was  Lucy  Ellery;  his  father 
was  William  Channing,  an  eminent 
Newport  lawyer.  One  of  his  father's 
brothers  was  Henry  Channing,  who 
during  William's  boyhood  was  a  pas- 
tor in  New  London,  Connecticut;  and 
to  him  at  the  age  of  twelve  the  boy 
Channing  was  sent  to  be  fitted  for  col- 
lege, f  About  a  year  later  occurred 
the  death  of  his  father;  and  in  another 
year,  at  the  age  of  only  fourteen,  he 
entered  Harvard,  in  a  class  which  in- 
cluded several  young  men  who  after- 
wards made  a  name  of  national  note 
for  themselves,  among  them  Joseph 
Tuckerman,  Joseph  Story  and  Sidnev 
Willard. 

As  a  youth  Channing  appears, 
though  small  in  person  and  of  a  sensi- 
bility almost  feminine,  to  have  been 
vigorous,  athletic  and  resolute,  show- 
ing from  childhood  marked  qualities 
of  moral  courage  and  mental  sincerity. 

*The  pictures  of  Channing's  mother,  of  himself  when  a 
student,  the  old  Federal  Street  Church,  and  his  summer 
residence,  "  Oakland,"  are  from  a  memorial  of  Chan- 
ning by  Rev.  Charles  T.  Brooks,  published  by  Roberts 
Brothers,  by  whose  permission  they  are  used. 

t  Rev.  Henry  Channing  was  pastor  of  the  First  Congre- 
gational Church  in  New  London.  The  old  parsonage, 
which  was  Channing's  home  in  New  London,  still  stands 
on  Main  Street. 
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CHANNING    WHEN    A    STUDENT. 
From  a  sketch  by  Malbone. 
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he  felt  "the  charm  of 
southern  manners  and 
hospitality,"  and  at  the 
same  time  acquired  an  ab- 
horrence of  the  social  and 
moral  aspects  of  slavery, 
then  equally  abhorred  by 
the  most  intelligent  men 
and  women  of  the  South. 
Here  he  became  eagerly 
interested  in  political  dis- 
cussions growing  out  of 
the  revolutionary  move- 
ments in  Europe,  and  a 
keen  admirer  of  such  writ- 
ers as  Godwin,  Mary 
Wollstonecraft,  and  espe- 
cially Rousseau;  but,  as 
by  a  certain  unconscious  reaction 
against  these  influences,  he  gave  spe- 
cial study  to  the  historical  evidences 
of  Christianity,  to  which  class  of  evi- 
dences he  ever  after  strongly  adhered, 
and  was  confirmed  in  his  purpose  to 
prepare  for  the  ministry.  He  also  dis- 
ciplined himself  by  a  vigorously  ascetic 
way  of  life,  exposure  to  cold,  hard- 
ship and  fatigue,  with  scant  diet,  in- 
sufficient clothing  and  excessive  devo- 
tion to  study.  In  1800  he  returned  to 
Newport;  but  the  ill  effect  of  these 
practices,  aggravated  by  the  exposure 
of  his  voyage,  followed  him  through 
life,  and  from  the  time  of  his  residence 
in  Richmond  to  the  day  of  his  death, 
we  read,  he  never  knew  a  day  of  un- 
impaired vigor.  His  stay  in  Newport 
was  but  brief;  but  while  there  he  re- 
newed and  deepened  the  influences  of 
his  early  life  and  found  intense  pleas- 
ure and  great  inspiration  in  the  nat- 
ural beauties  of  his  native  place.  Then 
he  went  back  to  Cambridge  as  a  stu- 
dent of  theology  with  the  place  and 
petty  income  of  "regent,"  a  sort  of 
general  proctor.  At  this  period  Bishop 
Butler  and  William  Law  were  the 
writers  who  chiefly  influenced  his 
opinions;  and  he  is  represented  as  hav- 
ing had  a  tendency  to  Calvinistic 
views,  though  "never  in  any  sense  a 
Trinitarian." 

On  completing  his  preparatory  stud- 
ies he  preached  his  first  sermon,   as 


THE    OLD    HOPKINS    CHURl  U 


seemed  most  fitting,  in  his  native  town 
and  in  the  meeting-house  of  his  old 

tutor.  Dr.  Hopkins.    That  house  ^till 
stands  in    Newport,   on    Mill   Sti 
though     for     some   years    withdrawn 
from  its  sacred  uses  and  given  up  to 
commercial  purposes,     its  walls  • 
resound  to  the  voice  of  tl  rous 

auctioneer  instead  of  to  the  call  of  the 
Calvinist  or  the  softer  tones  of  the  less 
severe  Unitarian.  For,  curious!) 
enough,  ("banning  in  years  after  that 
first  sermon  in  the  old  Congregational 
meeting-house  preached  there  often  to 
the  sect  of  Unitarians  which  looked 
upon  him  as  its  founder  and  exponent. 
He  also  preached  for  Dr.  Patten  at 
Xewport  in  the  early  years  of  his  min- 
istry, and  later  from  other  pulpits 
the  town  and  on  the  island. 

And  now  Channing  entered  uj 
his  career  as  a  preacher,  a  humanita- 
rian and  a  reformer,  which  won  for 
him  the  reputation  which  will  never 
fade.  His  first  and  only  pastoral  set- 
tlement was  over  the  church  in  Federal 
Street.  Boston,  which  he  accepted  in 
preference  to  the  more  distinguished 
place  in  Brattle  Square,  partly  on  the 
ground  that  a  smaller  and  feebler  con- 
gregation might  not  overtax  his 
strength.  He  was  settled  Tune  1. 
1803:  and  he  soon  became  known  in 
Boston  for  a  style  of  religious  elo- 
quence of  rare  "fervor,  solemnity  and 
beauty." 
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The  Federal  Street  congregation 
consisted  originally  of  a  company  of 
Scotch  Presbyterians  from  the  north 
of  Ireland,  who  worshiped  in  a  barn 
in  Long  Lane,  as  the  street  was  then 
called,  from  1729  to  1744,  when  they 
built  a  wooden  meeting-house.  There 
in  1788  the  convention  was  held  in 
which  Massachusetts  accepted  the 
Constitution;  and  this  gave  the  street 
the  name  of  Federal  Street.  In  this 
meeting-house  Channing  was  or- 
dained and  continued  to  preach  till  a 
new  brick  edifice  took  its  place  in 
1809.  The  ordination  services  con- 
sisted of  prayer  by  Rev.  Dr.  Holmes, 


a  pulpit  orator.  One  has  said :  "From 
the  high,  old-fashioned  pulpit  his  face 
beamed  down,  it  may  be  said,  like  the 
face  of  an  angel,  and  his  voice  floated 
down  like  a  voice  from  higher  spheres. 
It  was  a  voice  of  rare  power  and  at- 
traction, clear,  flowing,  melodious, 
slightly  plaintive,  so  as  curiously  to 
catch  and  win  upon  the  hearer's  sym- 
pathy. Its  melody  and  pathos  in  the 
reading  of  a  hymn  was  alone  a  charm 
that  might  bring  men  to  the  listening 
like  the  attraction  of  sweet  music. 
Often,  too,  when  signs  of  physical 
frailty  were  apparent,  it  might  be  said 
that    his    speech    was    watched    and 


THE    BEACH    AT    NEWPORT. 


sermon  by  Rev.  Dr.  Tappan  of  Cam- 
bridge, consecrating  prayer  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Osgood,  charge  by  Rev.  Henry 
Channing,  and  right  hand  of  fellow- 
ship by  Rev.  Dr.  Tuckerman.  The 
pastorate  proved  one  of  great  mutual 
pleasure  and  profit  to  pastor  and  peo- 
ple. The  love  of  the  latter  for  their 
inspired  and  gentle  leader  grew  strong 
with  advancing  years,  and  when  ill 
health  and  increasing  public  duties 
made  pastoral  cares  burdensome  he 
found  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  sun- 
der the  ties  which  bound  him  to  his 
people. 

Interesting  personal  recollections 
remain,  now  passing  into  tradition,  of 
Channing's  rare  quality  and  power  as 


waited  for  with  that  sort  of  hush  as  if 
one  was  waiting  to  catch  his  last 
earthly  words." 

George  Ticknor,  then  a  boy,  tells  in 
his  reminiscences  of  the  impressive 
presence  of  the  "pale,  spiritual-looking 
young  man"  and  of  the  "trembling 
voice  and  devout  air"  with  which  he 
recited  a  hymn. 

Here  is  a  glimpse  of  the  man  in 
what  has  been  called  the  greatest  ac- 
tion of  his  life:  "There  is  no  excite- 
ment in  the  audience,  but  deep,  calm 
expectation.  With  a  somewhat  rapid 
and  an  elastic  step,  a  person  small  in 
stature,  thin  and  pale  and  carefully  en- 
veloped ascends  the  pulpit  stair.  It 
is  he.     For  a  moment  he  deliberately 
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and  benignantly  surveys  the  large 
congregation,  as  if  drinking  in  the  in- 
fluence of  so  many  human  beings;  and 
then,  laying  aside  his  outer  garments 
and  putting  on  the  black  silk  gown, 
he  selects  the  hymn  and  passage  from 
Scripture  and,  taking  his  seat,  awaits 
in  quiet  contemplation  the  time  for 
commencing  the  service.  What  im- 
presses us  now  in  his  appearance  is  its 
exceeding  delicacy,  refinement  and 
spiritualized  beauty.  In  the  hollow 
eye,  the  sunken  cheeks  and  the  deep 
lines  around  the  mouth,  the  chronic 
debility  of  many  years  has  left  an  in- 
effaceable impress.  But  on  the  pol- 
ished brow  with  its  rounded  temples 
shadowed  by  one  falling  lock  and  on 
the  beaming  countenance  there  hovers 
a  serenity  which  seems  to  brighten  the 
whole  head  with  a  halo.  There  are 
no  expletives,  no  fulminations,  no 
fanatical  outpourings.  But  the  small 
figure  dilates,  the  luminous  gray  eye 
now  flashes  with  indignation,  now 
softens  in  pity,  and  the  outstretched 
arm  and  clenched  hand  are  lifted  in 
sign  of  protest  and  warning,  as  the 
wrongs  which  man  inflicts  on  man  are 
presented  with  brief  but  glowing  out- 
lines." 

His  views  at  this  time  are  described 


as  "rather  mystical  than  rational,'*  and 
though  he  never  desired  to  be  known 
personally  as  a   I  Unitarian   and  ■ 
ferred   that   the    movement   of   liberal 
theology  should  be  within 

gational  organization  to  which  be 

longed  by  birth,  he  became  la 

the  leader  of  the  i  Unitarians,  and 

closely  was  he  identified  with 

that  the  last  seven  life 

were  the  first   seven   of   '   nitaria: 

During  these  years  in  which  his 
theology  was  changing  and  broaden- 
ing he  lived  mostly  in  Boston,  an 

became  a  leader  in  many  movei: 

for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition 

of  his  fellow  men.     li<-  entered  heart- 
ily and   enthusiastically   into   philan- 
thropic, political   and   ethical   lin< 
activity  and  engaged  in  thosi 
sions  of  social   topics  by  which  his 

later  ye;:  -<  I  widely  and  ho: 

bly  distinguished.     ( Organized  charity 
first   claimed   his  attention,  and   from 
that  the  way  was  short  to  quest 
of  temperance  and  public  edncal 
which  at  that  time  began  t«»  take  I 
shapes,   and    from   these   on   to   :' 
which  then  lay  upon  the  border  land 
between    morals    and     politics.  —  war 
and  slavery.     He  became  a  prominent 
factor  in   the  anti-slavery   movement 
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and  in  the  latter  days  of  his 
life  wrote  and  spoke  fre- 
quently in  behalf  of  that 
cause.  His  last  public  act 
was  an  address  delivered  in 
Lenox,  Mass.,  August  1, 
1842,  in  commemoration  of 
emancipation  in  the  West 
Indies. 

During     the     first     few 
months  of  his  pastorate  in 
Boston     he     lived     alone. 
Then  he  induced  his  mother 
and  the   other  members  of 
the  family  to  remove  to  the 
city  and  take  possession  of 
the  parsonage.    This  he  ac- 
complished only  by  a  little 
diplomacy,    basing    the    re- 
quest on  the  ground  of  his 
own  loneliness  and  the  need 
of  home  life,  when  in  reality 
his   chief   thought   was    for 
the  mother,  to  whom  he  was 
devotedly  attached  and  for 
whom  he  ever  cherished  a 
deep   filial    affection.     This 
was  shown  in  this  instance 
not  only  by  seeking  to  se- 
cure for  her   a  home  with 
him,    but    by    the    position 
which  he  took  in  that  home, 
although   he   was   really   its 
head  and  support.    He  took 
the    smallest    room    in    the 
house    for    his    study    and 
slept   in   an   attic   chamber, 
which  he  shared  with  one  of 
his     brothers     and    which    was    not 
warmed  even  in  the  most  bitterly  cold 
weather  of   a   New   England  winter. 
The  best  rooms  were  given  up  to  the 
mother. 

Channing  was  married  in  1814  to 
his  cousin,  Ruth  Gibbs,  a  resident  of 
the  island  of  Rhode  Island,  and  by  that 
alliance  was  bound  more  closely  than 
ever  to  the  home  of  his  birth  and 
childhood.  Through  it  also  he  was 
enabled  to  spend  many  summers  on 
the  island  at  the  Gibbs'  homestead  in 
the  town  of  Portsmouth,  now  the 
property  of  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  and 
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known  as  "Oakland."  A  beautiful 
place  it  was  and  is,  within  easy  drive 
of  Newport  and  yet  apart  even  from 
the  gentle  bustle  and  stir  of  that  then 
most  quiet  city;  a  restful  place,  a  place 
for  calm  and  holy  meditation  and 
communion,  a  place  for  the  enjoyment 
of  nature  in  its  gladdest,  most  joyous 
moods  and  its  loveliest  dress,  an  ideal 
place  for  a  summer  home,  for  rest 
from  care  and  recreation  of  body, 
mind  and  spirit. 

This  place  Channing  loved,  as  he 
loved  Newport,  its  quiet  streets,  its 
beautiful  harbor,  its  stately  trees,  its 
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THE  SECOND   FEDERAL   STREET   CHURCH. 

From  a  photograph  by  J.  J.  Hnwos. 

grand  old  beach ;  as  he  loved  the  \vh<  tic- 
island,  with  its  bright  sunshine,  its 
blue  skies,  its  balmy  breezes,  its  rural 
beauties,  its  shady  retreats,  its  lovely 
drives,  its  whole  atmosphere  of  peace 
and  contentment.  He  was  a  New- 
porter  by  spirit  as  well  as  by  birth. 
"I  bless  God  for  the  place  of  my  na- 
tivity," he  said.  He  roamed  delight- 
edly over  the  beaches,  spent  quiet, 
studious  hours  in  the  retired  alcoves 
of  the  Redwood  Library,  feeding  upon 
the  thoughts  of  the  world's  best  minds, 
was  familiar  with  all  the  life  of  the 
place  and  all  the  solitude  of  its  envi- 
rons, enjoyed  it  all  with  keen  zest  and 
relish,  and  loved  it  all  with  intense 
and  abiding  affection.  Of  Newport's 
beach  he  said: 

"No  spot  on  earth  has  helped  to 
form  me  so  much  as  that  beach. 
There  I  lifted  up  my  voice  in  praise 
amid  the  tempest.  There  I  poured 
out  my  thanksgiving  and  contrite  con- 
fessions. There  in  reverential  sym- 
pathy with  the  mighty  power  around 
me  I  became  conscious  of  power  with- 


in.   'J  here   itruggting  thought!   and 

emotion-  broke  forth,  moved  to  utter- 
ance by  the  eloquence  of  the  winds 
and  waves.    There  b< -gan  a  happii 
surpassing    all    earthly    \>.  the 

happiness    of    communk>fl  with    the 

works  of  ( ;od." 

So  great  was  his  love  for  ti.' 
and  the  shore  on  which  its  wa 

within  hearing  of   the   home   of  his 

childhood  and  youth  : 

impress  upon  hi-  sensitive  and  n 

tive  nature;  -< I  great  it-  influence  in 
the  formation  of  his  character  and  the 
spirit  of  his  life. 

Bui  a  few  steps  from  his  summer 
home  at  "Oakland"  Stood  and  still 
stand-  a  little  country  church  of  the 
"( "hri-nan"'  denomination,  whose  pul- 
pit then  stood  Open  and  still  to-daj 
stand-  open  t<>  every  minister  of  the 

gospel  of  Christ  of  whatever  creed  or 
sect      There  ( 'banning  often  went  on 
Sundays,  delighting    t<>   address    the 
worshipers    in    his    own  gentle  way. 
giving  to  the  plain,  simple  farmer  folk- 
plain,  simple  talks  on  familiar 
in  a  familiar  style  which  won  the 
and  heart-  of  hi-  hearers  and  end' 
him  to  them.      So  glad  was  he  to  meet 
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his  island  friends  in  the  old  church, 
and  so  pleased  were  they  to  hear  him, 
that  he  found  his  way  to  the  place  of 
worship  and  spoke  from  the  little  pul- 
pit even  when  in  the  last  years  of  his 
life  his  words  were  uttered  while  he 
sat,  the  frail  limbs  being  too  weak 
to  support  the  body  for  many  min- 
utes. 

His  face  and  figure  were  familiar 
too  in  Newport  during  these  summers 


sided  character.  It  was  this  which 
made  the  summer  life  at  "Oakland" 
so  delightful  to  him  and  which  gave 
to  any  outing  or  excursion  so  great  a 
charm  for  him.  In  the  last  twenty 
years  of  his  life,  voyages  and  travels 
in  the  search  for  better  health  and  in- 
creased strength,  were  frequent;  and 
in  all  these  visits  to  new  places  and 
new  scenes  he  found  the  keenest  pleas- 
ure, despite  the    infirmities    and    dis- 


INTERIOR    OF    THE    FEDERAL    STREET    CHURCH,    BOSTON. 
From  a  photograph  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.   Kate  Gannett  Wells. 


which  he  spent  upon  the  island;  and  he 
never  failed  to  attract  an  appreciative 
congregation  whenever  he  left  the  pew 
for  the  pulpit  in  the  little  old  church 
building  where  Dr.  Hopkins  had 
preached  in  Channing's  boyhood  and 
youth.  For  the  summer  sojourner 
was  a  frequent  worshiper  in  that 
sanctuary  and  was  occasionally  per- 
suaded to  take  the  service  and  ex- 
pound the  doctrines  which  he  so  sin- 
cerely cherished. 

The  love  of  nature  was  deeply 
rooted  in  Channing  and  stands  out  as 
strong  as  any  element  of  his  many- 


tresses  which  afflicted  him.  In  the 
summer  of  1821,  in  the  hope  of  re- 
cruiting his  health,  he  made  a  journey 
through  the  north  of  New  England, 
during  which  his  love  of  nature  found 
some  of  its  finest  expressions.  Look- 
ing at  the  mountains  he  says: 

"My  mind  seems  to  enlarge,  to 
swell  with  these  majestic  forms,  which 
claim  kindred  with  the  skies.  The 
grandeur  of  nature  gave  an  exulting 
triumphant  feeling.  I  never  entered 
into  its  spirit,  felt  its  power  and  glories, 
as  on  this  journey."  He  says  again: 
"Nature  has  been  and  is  a  very  true, 
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dear  friend.  She  is  more  than  a  pleas- 
ure, even  a  deep,  substantial,  elevating 
joy.  Nature  does  not  alienate  me 
from  society,  but  reconciles  me  to  it. 
In  her  order  and  beauty  I  see  types 
and  promises  of  a  higher  social  state." 
And  again:  "Time  wears  out  the  wrin- 
kles on  Mother  Earth's  brow.  The 
world  grows  younger  with  age." 

In  the  spring  of  1822  he  went  to 
Europe,  on  account  of  his  health ;  and 
his  reflections  at  sea  are  beautiful  and 
noble.  The  sea  bird  cradled  in  the 
tempest  should  be  an  enviable  sight, 
he  thinks,  to  souls  torn  with  passion 
or  remorse.  He  sees  no  rage  in  the 
ocean,  but  only  spirit  and  eagerness. 
He  cannot  call  it  old  ocean.  "Its 
crest  of  foam  is  not  hoariness.  but  the 
breaking  forth  of  life.  Ocean  is  per- 
petual youth."  The  waves  "do  not 
seem  to  rise  by  a  foreign  impulse,  but 
spontaneously,  exultingly."  "They 
seemed  as  they  rolled  in  regular  inter- 
vals towards  us  like  the  gentle  heaving 
of  a  sleeping-  infant's  breath.  I  did 
not  feel  as  if  the  ocean  was  exhausted 
by  its  late  efforts,  but  as  if,  having 
accomplished  its  manifestations  of 
awe-inspiring  might,  it  was  now  exe- 


cuting   a    more     benignant    min. 
speaking  of  the  mercy  and  the  blissful 
rest   of  I  i"d." 
One  of  his  first  visits  in   Europe 

was  to  Windermere  and  Wordsworth, 
and  with  both  his  spirit  must  have 
felt  a  rare  harmony.  I  Ee  also  saw  and 
admired  Coleridge;  and  that  admira- 
tion was  reciprocated  by  both  Coler- 
idge and  Wordsworth. 

He  went  back  t<>  his  pulpit  in 
August.  1823,  but  preached  but  "iice. 
Then  he  retired  to  his  island  home 
and  asked  for  an  assistant.  This  re- 
quest was  granted.  Ezra  Stiles  Gannett 
beng  ordained  as  his  colleague,  and 
from  that  time  his  pulpit  work  was  ir- 
regular and  infrequent.  His  life  from 
this  time  on  was  a  simple  one.  It  had 
indeed  always  been  that:  but  now  at 
"'Oakland"  in  summer  and  in  Boston 
in  the  winter  he  lived  quietly,  yet  most 
happily.  At  "Oakland"  he  rose  very 
early,  and  after  his  bath  went  out  at 
once  into  the  garden.  At  seven  he 
came  in  to  the  breakfast  table,  reflect- 
ing in  his  face  his  communion  with 
the  morning  glory.  One  cup  of  black 
tea  and  one  slice  of  brown  toast  was 
all  his  impaired  digestion  would  per- 
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mit  for  breakfast.  After  breakfast,  if 
he  did  not  go  to  ride  on  horseback,  he 
would  go  out  into  the  garden  again 
with  the  children  of  the  house  till  ten 
o'clock,  when  he  summoned  the  whole 
household  into 
the  parlor  for 
social  devotions. 
Then  he  would  go 
to  his  chamber, 
where  he  had  a 
writing  desk,  and 
sometimes  write 
for  an  hour. 
Often  he  drove  in 
the  afternoon,  for 
exercise,  in  a 
rough  wagon  or 
chaise.  When  the 
tide  served,  he 
would  join  a 
party  and  go  to 
the  shore  to  bathe. 
When  the  weather 
was  bad,  the  fam- 
ily would  read 
aloud.  At  sunset 
all  the  family 
went  out  to  look 
at  the  western  sky 
from  a  particular 
point  in  the  gar- 
den. After  tea  he 
would  sit  and  talk 
in  the  portico  or 
parlor. 

In  Boston  his 
life  was  not  dis- 
similar, except,  of 
course,  that  the 
city  and  the  win- 
try weather  gave 
fewer  opportuni- 
ties for  that  com- 
munion with  na- 
ture in  which  he 
so  keenly  delighted 
early,  as  he  did  in  summer,  take  his 
simple  breakfast,  obtain  exercise  by 
walking,  and  spend  considerable  time 
in  his  study.  His  evenings  were  em- 
ployed in  reading  or  conversation. 
Of  his  walks  about  Boston  he  has 
little  to   say  in  comparison  with  his 


STATUETTE     BY     THOMAS     GOULD. 
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He  would  rise 


frequent  references  to  the  pleasure  he 
found  in  the  open  air  at  "Oakland" 
and  on  his  travels.  But  no  lover  of 
nature  like  Channing  could  fail  to 
find  what  there  was  of  charm  in  the 
natural  beauties 
in  and  about  Bos- 
ton, and  there 
was  no  lack  of 
these.  The  pub- 
lic parks  and  the 
suburbs  gave 
beautiful  glimpses 
of  nature  in  her 
garb  of  winter, 
spring  or  autumn, 
and  there  were 
ever  the  glorious 
sunrises  and  the 
gorgeous  sunsets 
which  never  failed 
to  call  forth  the 
admiration  of  this 
child  of  nature. 
Toward  the  close 
of  his  life  he  said 
that  he  was  aston- 
ished and  awed  by 
the  fact  that  these 
displays  of  the 
creative  power  of 
the  Ruler  of  the 
Universe  never 
grew  old  or  dull 
to  him  and  that 
they  gave  him  as 
keen  a  pleasure 
and  as  exultant  a 
thrill  as  when  he 
first  saw  and  en- 
joyed them  in  his 
youth. 

He  loved  Bos- 
ton." I  believe," 
he  once  wrote, 
"that  it  contains 
elements  of  improvement  to  be  found 
perhaps  in  no  other  city  on  earth.  I 
would  leave  it  for  no  spot  under 
heaven."  His  last  Boston  home  was 
at  No.  83  Mt.  Vernon  Street.  The 
house  is  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Wm. 
H.  Baldwin,  the  president  of  the  Bos- 
ton Young   Mens   Christian   Union. 
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In  1830  he  made  a  journey  to  the 
West  Indies  to  reeruit  his  strength, 
and  found  fresh  delight  in  the  new 
beauties  and  scenes  of  that  southern 
clime.  On  his  return  he  gave  mosl 
of  his  time  to  the  great  public  causes 
of  enlightenment  and  emancipation, 
which  thenceforth  claimed  his  best 
powers.  The  last  year  or  two  of  his 
life  he  traveled.  In  1841  he  visited 
Philadelphia.  The  nexl  spring  he 
went  up  to  Berkshire,  and  in  the  fall 
made  a  trip  to  the  Cireen  Mountains. 
He  had  first  opened  his  eves  upon  the 
ocean,  but  he  was  last  to  close  them 
upon  these  mountains.  He  had 
reached  Bennington,  Vermont,  when 


history  of  the  denomination 

port,  his  early  home.    The  fii 

ing  of  the  Unitarians  at  Newport  for 

worship  was  held   in  the  old   5t 

I  [ouse  on  the  eighteenth  of  I 

1835:  and  six  days  later  a  gathering 

for  the  formation  of  a  held 

at  the  house  of  J  Jr.  Channing1 

William    KH<  r  of 

the  Declaration  of  Independence,  on 

t lie  corner  of  Clarke  Street  and  \\ 

ington  Square.  (  >n  the  fifth  of 
vember  the  first  I  'nitarian  sermon 
preached  in  the  meeting-house  of  Or. 


THE  WALOOMSAC  HOUSE,   BENNINGTON".   VT.,    WHERE    CHANNING    DIED. 


he  was  stricken  with  his  final  illness, 
and  a  few  days  later,  with  his  dying 
vision  resting"  upon  the  hills,  in  the 
calm  evening  of  a  peaceful  Sunday, 
his  spirit  took  its  flight.  It  was  the 
second  of  October,  1842.  The  mortal 
remains  were  reverently  removed  to 
his  home  and  lovingly  laid  in  Mount 
Auburn  Cemetery,  where  his  grave  is 
marked  by  a  stone  designed  by  Wash- 
ington Allston,  the  companion  of  his 
youth,  the  firm  friend  of  his  mature 
manhood,  and  a  sincere  sorrower  at 
his  death. 

Channing   is   intimately   associated 
with  the  Unitarian  worship  and  the 


Hopkins  on  Mill  Street,  and  two  days 
later  the  new  society  voted  to  pur- 
chase the  building  for  its  house  of 
worship.  This  ancient  structure,  in 
which  the  auctioneer  now  holds  noisy 
sway,  still  has  scratched  upon  one  of 
the  foundation  stones  at  the  north- 
west corner  the  inscription:  "For 
Christ  and  Peace.  1720."  From  those 
words,  "For  Christ  and  Peace,"  Dr. 
Hall  preached  the  sermon  on  the 
evening  of  the  dedication. 

The  society  was  incorporated  in 
January,  1S36.  and  repairs  on  the 
building  were  made,  during  which 
Masonic  Hall  was  used  for  services. 
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STATUE   AT   NEWPORT. 

On  the  thirtieth  of  May 
of  the  same  year  there 
preached  in  the  church  a 
young  minister  from  Salem, 
Mass.,  who  so  delighted  the 
people  by  the  gentleness  and 
saintliness  of  his  character 
that  they  at  once  called  him 
to  become  their  settled  pas- 
tor. The  young  man  ac- 
cepted, and  on  the  first  of 
January  of  the  next  year  he 
began  a  pastorate  with  the 
church  which  lasted  actively 
for  more  than  thirty-five 
years  and  was  really  ended 
only  by  his  death.  That 
young  man  was  Charles  T. 
Brooks,  so  widely  known 
since  as  an  able  preacher, 
gifted  poet  and  noble,  de- 
voted man.  No  pastor  was 
ever  more  beloved  in  New- 


port than  Mr.  Brooks;  the  place  he  won  for 
himself  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  was  akin 
to  that  which  Channing  secured  and  was 
gained  by  the  possession  of  the  same  charm- 
ing attributes  of  character  and  life. 

It  was  fitting  that  to  Channing  should  be 
allotted  the  pleasant  duties  of  preaching  the 
sermon  at  the  rededication  of  the  church 
building  to  the  worship  of  God  according 
to  the  tenets  of  the  Unitarian  faith  and  of 
delivering  the  charge  to  the  first  minister 
of  the  society,  Mr.  Brooks.  There  can  be 
but  few,  if  any,  now  left  in  the  congrega- 
tion who  have  spoken  with  Channing,  or 
who  heard  him  speak.  Until  the  year 
1882,  when  death  took  from  earth  the 
gentle  spirit  of  Mr.  Brooks,  one  at  least  re- 
mained who  had  enjoyed  personal  friend- 
ship with  the  great  divine,  for  from  1837, 
the  year  of  the  commencement  of  Mr. 
Brooks's  pastorate  at  Newport,  until  1842, 
when  Channing  died, 
these  two  men,  singu- 
larly alike  in  character 
and    life,    were    much  1 

together.  j 

Newport  has  hon- 
ored the  memory  and 
name  of  her  illustrious 
son  by  the  erection  of 
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a  handsome  memorial  church  and 
a  substantial  monument.  Perhaps 
it  should  he  said  more  precisely 
that  these  memorials  of  the  great 
divine  have  been  creeled  within 
her  borders;  for  the  church  is  virtually 
the  gift  of  the  Unitarians  of  the  world, 
though  the  movement  for  its  erection 
was  started  in  Newport,  and  the  mon- 
ument witnesses  to  the  generosity  of  a 
single  individual,  and  he  a  Newportcr 
only  by  virtue  of  his  residence  in  tin- 
city  during  the  summer  months.  Bu1 
though  Newport  is  only  partially  and 
indirectly  responsible  for  these  two 
handsome  memorials,  she  is  proud  to 


CHANNING  S    GRAVE    AT    MOUNT    AC  111 

have  them;  and  with  the  old  house 
where  Channing  was  born,  the  old 
church  in  which  he  preached,  the  farm 
house  and  meeting-house  on  the  is- 
land, which  he  frequented,  they  are 
among  the  most  cherished  of  New- 
port's points  of  interest  and  of  the 
links  binding  the  city  of  the  present 
day  with  that  of  the  past  and  with 
the  great  men  who  have  been  her  sons 
or  who  have  lived  or  tarried  within 
her  borders. 

The  corner  stone  of  the  Channing 
Memorial  church  was  laid  April  7, 
1880,  on  the  one  hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  the  great  preachers  birth.  It 
is  modern  English  Gothic  in  style, 
built  of  granite  quarried  at  Lyme, 
Conn.,  of  a  delicate  rose  color,  faced 


with     gray     New      Hampshire 
There  are  two  entrance*  on  tl 

which  face-  Touro  Park,  and  bet/, 
them    is    the    inscription,   "Channing 
Memorial,     1780-1880."        From     the 

northwest  corner  a  steeple  rises  with 
a  finial  of  copper,  surmounted  by  a 

gilded  crOSS,   which   IS  the  loftiest  ob- 
ject  in  the  whole  city,  the  site  bei 
one  of  the  most  commanding  in  the 

place.       The   interior   is   very   p]<-.:- 
with  arching  roof  and  walls  of  pi;, 
and  wainscot  four  feet  in  height      It 
will  seat  seven  hundred  people,    From 
the  tower  are  heard   the  first  chi: 
which  the  city  ever  possessed. 

of    it-    greatest    attraction-    are    the 

stained  glass  window-  representing 

allegorical    subjects.     Chief  an* 

these    window-    i-   a    laiL 

the  pulpit,  picturing  th< 
tering  the  seed  over  hi-  held — a  re- 
production of  .Millet'-  Strong  figure. 
A   fitting  representation   it 

i-    of    the    man     I 
memory      window      and 
church     were     con-ti- 
lt   was    presented    by    his 

relative-      and      friend- 
England.     The  other  win- 
dow-    are     gifts     of     indi- 
viduals    and     families 
memorial-    to    departed 
relatives.     Upon  the  pulpit 
rest-  a  copy  of  the  Bible  in 
two    volumes    which     was    used     by 
Channing.  and  is  esteemed  of  pru- 
valUe  by  the  congregation. 

On  the  day  of  the  laying  of  the 
corner  stone  a  memorial  sermon  was 
preached  in  the  morning  by  Dr.  Bel- 
lows. The  afternoon  was  cold  and 
blustering  and  the  out-door  exercises 
incident  to  the  laying  of  the  corner 
stone  were  therefore  very  brief.  The 
program  was  then  completed  under 
shelter.  Rev.  Charles  T.  Brooks  read- 
ing a  poem  and  Rev.  William  H. 
Channing  of  London  delivering  an 
address.  In  the  evening  the  final  ser- 
vices were  held.  Governor  Van  Zandt. 
a  citizen  of  Newport,  presided.  There 
were  devotional  exercises,  and  ad- 
dresses followed  bv  Rev.  Dr.  Hosmer. 
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Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Mrs. 
Julia  Ward  Howe,  Mr.  A.  Bronson 
Alcott,  Miss  Elizabeth  Peabody,  and 
others. 

The  other  memorial  to  Charming 
which  Newport  cherishes  is  a  statue 
erected  a  few  years  ago  by  a  wealthy 
cottage  owner  of  the  city  and  resident 
of  Boston,  Mr.  William  G.  Weld.  It 
stands  near  the  southwestern  corner 
of  Touro  Park,  just  off  Bellevue 
Avenue,  and  in  close  proximity  to  that 
most  ancient  and  noted  landmark  of 
the  city,  the  old  Stone  Mill,  and  to  the 
statue  of  Commodore  Matthew  C. 
Perry,  also  a  native  of  Newport,  who 
opened  Japan  to  the  world.  The 
statue  of  Channing  faces  the  Memorial 
Church,  which  stands  just  across  the 
street,  so  that  the  worshipers  may 
have  their  gentle  leader  in  view  as 
they  come  and  go  to  and  from  their 
devotions.  The  donor  with  charac- 
teristic modesty  revealed  his  name 
only  just  before  the  work  was  done 
and  arranged  that  the  unveiling 
should  be  wholly  without  ceremony; 
and  so  the  veil  was  drawn  from  the 
figure  on  a  Sunday  morning  at  an 
early  hour  in  the  presence  of  only  a 
few  who  happened  to  be  passing,  but 
in  time  for  the  congregation  of  the 
church  across  the  way  to  see  its  grace- 
ful lines.  The  figure  is  of  heroic  size, 
nine  feet  in  height,  and  is  striking  in 
posture  and  original  in  conception  and 
execution.  Channing  is  represented 
as  he  steps  forward  from  the  side  of 
his  pulpit,  to  pronounce  the  benedic- 
tion, with  outstretched  arms,  prayer- 
ful mien  and  head  erect,  with  peaceful 
and  beneficent  face.  The  figure  is 
clad  in  the  old-fashioned  swallow-tail 
coat,  with  a  waistcoat  buttoned  tight 
in  the  neck  and  hidden  there  by  a 
wide  pointed  handkerchief  about  a 
high  collar.  Hanging  from  the 
shoulders  is  the  clerical  robe  of  heavy 
silk,  gracefully  draped,  with  flowing 
sleeves  and  gathered  back  and  falling 
to  the  feet.     The    sculptor    has    suc- 


ceeded admirably  in  securing  a  grace- 
ful, lifelike  position,  with  nothing  stiff 
or  ugly  to  mar  its  artistic  excellence. 
The  pose  is  easy  and  natural,  and  the 
draping  is  especially  artistic.  The 
face,  the  most  striking  feature  of  the 
work,  has  a  peaceful,  benign  expres- 
sion, befitting  the  occasion  repre- 
sented, and  its  clear-cut  features 
plainly  show  the  spirituality  of  the 
man.  It  is  also  an  excellent  portrait. 
Those  who  knew  Channing  say  the 
sculptor  has  caught  his  very  expres- 
sion; friends  of  the  great  divine  find 
exquisite  pleasure  in  the  work,  and 
the  best  judges  speak  in  the  highest 
terms  of  its  artistic  merit.  The  figure 
stands  upon  a  bronze  plinth  four  feet 
square,  and  the  granite  pedestal  is 
eight  feet  high,  giving  the  monument 
a  full  height  of  seventeen  feet.  This 
pedestal  is  of  blue  Quincy  granite,  and 
bears  upon  its  face  in  bold  relief  the 
simple  name,  "CHANNING." 

Mr.  Noble,  the  sculptor,  claims 
Newport  as  his  home,  although  he  has 
resided  in  Providence  and  Boston, 
and  it  was  in  the  latter  city  that  he 
modeled  this  statue.  He  has  won  for 
himself  distinction  also  by  his  bust  of 
McCullough,  his  Soldiers'  and  Sailors' 
monument  in  Newport  and  other  de- 
signs; but  this  statue  of  Channing 
stands  as  one  of  the  best  fruits  of  his 
genius. 

Channing  was  an  invalid  nearly  all 
his  life;  but,  as  he  himself  said,  "With 
a  fervent  heart  and  a  strong  purpose, 
much  may  be  done  with  a  weak  body." 
So  it  was  with  him.  He  lived  in 
earnest  and  to  purpose.  His  influ- 
ence has  been  felt  wherever  the  Eng- 
lish language  is  spoken,  his  writings 
have  been  circulated  by  the  million 
and  translated  into  many  languages, 
he  is  honored  in  the  home  of  his  birth 
and  his  youth,  in  the  city  where  he 
preached  so  long  and  in  the  nation 
which  he  did  so  much  to  purify  and 
ennoble,  and  is  loved  the  wide  world 


over. 


ON  THE    DOWNS. 


By  Alice  ITAlcko. 


SOFT  o'er  the  swelling  downs,  the 
Is  falling  silently, 
Over  the  busy  town  below 
And  over  the  restless  sea. 
I  stand  alone  in  the  whiteness,  dear, 

And  some  bitter  words  I  rue, 
Words  that  I  uttered  so  long  ago, 
As  I  went  o'er  the  downs  with  you. 


Green  was  the  turf  beneath  our  feet ; 

Merrily  sang-  the  sea: 
The  wild  thyme  scattered  its  odors  sweet 

To  the  breezes  fresh  and  free. 
But  love  and  pride  in  conflict  fierce 

Strove  in  my  heart  that  day: — 
I  sent  you  away  to  your  death,  beloved! 

Nor  thought  that  a  word  could  slay. 


In  a  lonely  grave,  on  a  far-off  shore. 

You  are  sleeping  quietly ; 
And  I  am  alone  for  evermore, 

With  that  bitter  memory. 
Yet  the  years  are  weaving  a  softening  veil. 

And  peace  to  my  heart  may  bring: 
As  the  white  snow  hideth  with  kindly  grace 

Each  dark  unsightly  thing. 
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By  Dorothy  Prescott. 


II. 

"  If,  maiden,  thou  wouldst  wend  with  me 

And  leave  both  tower  and  town, 
Thou  first  must  guess  what  life  lead  we 

That  dwell  by  dale  and  down. 
And  if  thou  canst  that  riddle  read, 

As  read  full  well  you  may, 
Then  to  the  greenwood  shalt  thou  speed, 

As  blithe  as  Queen  of  May.  " 
Yet  sung  she  :  "Brignal  banks  are  fair, 

And  Greta  woods  are  green  ; 
I'd  rather  rove  with  Edmund  there 

Than  reign  our  English  Queen." 

ONE  whole  day  was  all  that  John 
Mills  could  spare  for  his  old 
home,  and  the  Browns  con- 
sidered it  proper  that  part  of 
it  should  be  spent  on  an  ex- 
cursion to  "the  Falls,"  the  chief 
show  of  the  neighborhood.  Isaiah 
himself  had  not  for  years  crossed  the 
boundaries  of  his  farm,  except  on 
Sundays,  and  Mrs.  Brown  had  far  too 
much  to  do  to  think  of  going.  An- 
gelia  declined  to  go,  as  Mr.  Perry 
Cutter  was  not  asked,  and  the  whole 
party  only  filled  one  buckboard, 
Harry  and  his  uncle  sitting  in  front 
and  the  three  younger  girls  behind. 
The  day  went  off  pleasantly,  for  the 
drive  led  through  a  lovely  country. 
Gertrude  found  her  cousin  Ella  good- 
natured,  liked  the  readiness  she 
showed  in  serving  up  their  picnic 
dinner,  and  enjoyed  lending  her  own 
assistance.  She  pitied  Mamie's  evi- 
dent weakness,  and  tried  to  please 
her,  and  with  her  pity  was  .the  first 
step  to  love.  Harry,  if  he  did  not 
please  his  uncle  better  in  himself,  won 
some  admiration  by  the  ease  and  skill 
with  which  he  helped  Gertrude  to  see 
everything  that  was  worth  seeing. 
As  far  as  health  was  concerned,  her 
stay  here  would  doubtless  be  the  very 
best  possible  thing  for  her,  thought 
the  father,  as  he  looked  at  her  face, 
glowing  from  exercise  in  the  reviving 
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air,    and   her   eyes    bright    with    the 
pleasure  of  seeing. 

Mrs.  Brown  had  planned  asking 
some  of  their  relatives  to  tea,  and  had 
only  given  it  up  at  her  brother's  re- 
quest that  he  might  be  let  alone  for  his 
short  stay.  But  when  Gertrude,  after 
resting  from  her  long  drive,  de- 
scended to  the  sitting-room,  she 
found  a  fresh-faced,  apple-cheeked, 
neatly  dressed,  elderly  woman  knit- 
ting at  the  south  window — evidently 
too  accustomed  a  visitor  to  be  enter- 
tained in  the  best  parlor. 

"Here  she  is,"  said  Mrs.  Brown. 

"Dear,  dear!  Is  this  John's  little 
girl?  How  she  does  favor  Aunt 
Mills,  don't  she?  I  s'pose  you  didn't 
know  I  was  your  father's  cousin,  did 
you?"  she  asked,  a  little  awkwardly, 
of  Gertrude. 

"No,  but  I  am  very  glad  to  hear 
it." 

"Yes,  I'm  John's  cousin,  his  Aunt 
Lummis's  daughter.  P'r'aps  you've 
heard  him  speak  of  her?" 

Gertrude  could  not  remember  that 
she  had,  so  she  only  said:  "I  know  he 
wants  me  to  know  all  about  his  family, 
and  that  is  one  reason  why  he  brought 
me  here  this  summer." 

"I  guess  I  know  all  there  is  to 
know.  I'm  older  than  John,  or  Sarah 
either.  I  can  remember  him  when  he 
was  a  little  boy." 

"You  will  tell  me  all  about  him, 
then,  will  you  not?'' 

"Why,  yes,  dear,  so's  you  like  to  be 
listenin'  to  an  old  woman's  stories." 

"There  is  nothing  I  should  enjoy 
half  so  much!" 

"My!  how  like  you  are  to  your 
grandmother!  She  had  just  such  a 
little  bit  of  a  mouth,  and  it  went  just 
so  at  the  corners  when  she  spoke, 
remember,  Sarah?  Lemme  see  your 
dress  a  little  nearer.  Elegant,  ain't  it?" 
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"Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Brown,  "it's  queer 
stuff, — more  like  a  potato  bag  than 
anythin'  else  I  ever  seen;  but  I  s'pose 
it's  the  style  to  Boston." 

"Her  hair's  dreadful  pretty,  too!" 
went  on  the  old  lady,  touching  with  a 
lingering  hand  Gertrude's  bright, 
wavy  locks. 

"Yes,  only  it's  kind  o'  light,"  said 
the  aunt,  with  a  look  at  her  dark- 
haired  daughters. 

"And  what's  that  hangin'  at  your 
waist,  my  dear?"  continued  Mrs.  Far- 
well. 

"Only  my  watch,"  said  Gertrude, 
lifting  the  heavy  silver  chatelaine 
from  her  belt. 

"What  a  queer  thing!"  cried  her 
aunt. 

"Yes,  it  is  an  old  piece  of  Nor- 
wegian work  that  Mrs.  Sewall,  one  of 
mamma's  friends,  brought  me  from 
Drontheim." 

"I  want  to  know!"  cried  Mrs.  Far- 
well. 

"Looks  as  if  t'ad  come  out  o'  the 
ark,  sure  enough;  but  I  guess  it's 
valuable,"  said  Mrs.  Brown,  en- 
deavoring to  strike  the  happy  medium 
between  demanding  her  cousin's  ad- 
miration for  the  family  possessions 
and  showing  her  niece  her  own  su- 
periority to  them.  It  was  all  lost  on 
Mrs.  Fanvell,  a  simple  soul,  to  whom 
it  did  not  occur  to  "question  the  lily 
why  she  never  heeds  to  toil  or  spin, 
her  beauty  to  adorn."  Gertrude 
stood  patiently  to  have  everything  she 
wore  examined,  as  if  she  were  a  doll, 
and  to  be  petted  like  a  baby  at  the 
end;  and  as  she  left  the  room,  she 
heard  Mrs.  Farwell  remark  that 
John's  little  girl  had  real  sweet  pretty 
ways  with  her;  to  which  Aunt  Sarah 
replied  dryly:  "Yes,  she's  well 
enough."  She  comprehended  the 
state  of  things  perfectly,  and  felt, 
though  too  young  to  have  acquired 
the  habit  of  formulating  her  impres- 
sions in  words,  that  it  was  more  than 
maternal  human  nature  could  endure 
to  see  such  a  difference  in  the  sur- 
roundings of  girls  whose  parents  had 
been  nursed  at  the  same  breast.     She 


felt  no  resentment  at  her  aunt's 
preciatory  tone,  though  naturally 
more  inclined  to  love  Mrs.  Farwell, 
who  was  childless, and  could  know  no 
drawback  to  the  pleasure  which  she 
felt  in  seeing  her  relatives;  so  that 
when  the  old  lady  went  home.  the  in- 
formed her  husband's  nephew  and  his 
wife,  who  lived  with  her  and  worked 
her  farm  on  shares,  that  John  talked 
to  her  just  as  pleasant  as  could  be 
about  old  times,  and  as  for  the  little 
girl,  she  was  as  pretty  as  a  picture  and 
as  sweet  as  a  posy;  "and,"  Mrs.  Far- 
well  wound  up,  "I  wouldn't  the  I 
mind  askin'  her  to  tea  here  any  time, 
just  as  we  be." 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  the 
guest  had  gone,  and  everything 
in  order  for  the  morning,  when  Mr. 
Mills  must  leave  early.  Harry  was  to 
drive  him  to  the  train,  ihe  hour  was 
set,  his  valise  was  packed,  Gertrude 
had  been  sent  to  bed  that  she  might  be 
up  in  time  to  see  him  off,  and  he  sat 
with  his  brother-in-law  on  the  porch 
for  a  few  last  words,  turning  chiefly 
on  the  arrangements  for  his  daugh- 
ter's comfort,  for  which  he  was  pre- 
pared to  pay  liberally. 

"She  must  always  have  a  good 
horse  at  her  disposal,  and  some  one  to 
drive  her  about;  I  want  her  to  be  out 
of  doors,  every  moment  that  it  is  pos- 
sible." 

"Harry  will  take  her  round."  said 
Isaiah.  "He  is  very  capable  of  doing 
so.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  spot 
for  miles  around  he  does  not 
know,  and  he  can  take  Gertrude 
and  show  her  all  the  sights.  He 
knows  the  whole  Lake  country, 
too.  He's  guided  up  there  for 
four  seasons.  He  went  up  to  the 
L'pper  Dam  when  he  was  only  fif- 
teen;" and  then,  with  an  effort:  "I 
have  been  very  desirous  of  speakin'  to 
you  about  my  Harry,  brother.  He's 
an  uncommon  boy." 

"He  looks  a  very  fine  fellow,"  said 
Mills. 

"Yes.  even-  one  round  here  says  so: 
but  they  don't  half  know  what  he  is. 
I  do  not  believe  there  ever  was  an- 
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other  like  him.  He  has  never  shown 
me  any  disrespect  since  he  was  born. 
He  was  always  fond  of  reading,  and 
read  what  he  could  get  over  and  over 
again — I  mean  good  books;  he  never 
cared  for  trash.  He  declared  when 
he  was  very  little  that  he  would  go  to 
college  and  fit  for  a  profession,  and  he 
has  paid  every  cent  of  his  expenses 
there  so  far,  with  what  he's  earned  in 
vacations  and  odd  times,  and  he's  paid 
the  interest  on  our  mortgage  here  too. 
It  had  run  a  little  behind,  but  he's  paid 
that  up,  and  he  expects  to  be  able  to 
pay  off  the  principal  by  installments, 
as  soon  as  he  gets  through  college, 
and  has  all  his  time;  and  then  he  will 
hire  some  labor  done  so  as  to  keep  a 
home  here  for  his  mother  and  me, 
while  he  goes  to  work  somewhere 
else." 

"If  he  has  a  good  farm  like  this, 
clear  of  debt,  I  should  say  the  best 
thing  he  could  do  would  be  to  stay 
on  it." 

"I  don't  think  that  would  suit 
Harry — you  don't  know  how  clever 
he  is.  His  professors  at  college  think 
his  papers  show  real  genius.  He  has 
had  money  already  for  articles  he  has 
written  for  periodicals.  I  did  not 
think  when  I  was  a  boy  to  stay  at 
farming  all  my  life;  that  was  settled 
for  me,  and  I  don't  complain.  One 
can  be  as  near  heaven  here  as  any- 
where— nearer,  I  sometimes  feel, when 
I  am  out  alone  before  daylight  on  the 
slopes.  But  I  do  want  my  Harry  to 
be  of  a  little  use  to  the  world  in  his 
day,  and  I  was  thinking — " 

The  speaker  paused  doubtfully. 
No  response  was  ready  for  him, 
though  his  brother-in-law  perfectly 
well  understood  what  was  expected  of 
him,  and  allowed  in  his  heart  that  the 
expectation  was  a  rational  one.  His 
father — a  John  Mills,  too — had  had 
his  son's  taste  for  business  without  his 
aptitude;  and  having  plunged  deeply 
into  every  variety  of  speculation  a 
country  neighborhood  afforded,  had 
come  out  with  nothing  to  leave 
to  his  two  surviving  children  but 
his    farm     heavily     mortgaged.     Al- 


ready young  John's  wishes  were  set 
on  other  plans  of  life  than  settling 
down  at  home  to  work  off  the  debt, 
and  he  entered  into  an  amicable  ar- 
rangement by  which  Isaiah  Brown, 
just  married  to  his  sister,  should  take 
the  farm  and  all  its  liabilities  for  a 
small  sum  down,  a  very  small  sum, 
but  all  that  John  Mills  needed  to  give 
him  a  foothold  in  the  world.  He  felt 
that  his  sister's  dowry  had  been 
heavily  weighted,  and  he  had  always 
had  designs  of  being  generous  and 
paying  off  the  mortgage  when  he 
could  do  so  with  no  trouble  to  himself. 
It  would  have  surprised  his  relatives 
and  old  neighbors  could  they  have 
known  that  this  time  had  never  come 
till  now.  They  did  not  understand 
how  hard  it  may  be  for  a  man  who  is 
making  money  to  find  a  compara- 
tively small  sum  to  lay  out.  Mr. 
Mills  had  always  known  of  many 
more  ways  to  put  out  cash  to  advan- 
tage than  he  had  had  cash  to  put  into 
them;  and  his  family  expenses,  young 
as  his  children  still  were,  formed  a 
heavy  drain. 

This  year  he  had  found  himself  in 
fairly  good  condition  to  spend  as  he 
pleased,  and  had  come  to  his  old  home 
with  the  intention  of  settling  the  busi- 
ness once  for  all.  He  was  on  the 
point  of  speaking  now,  but  he  checked 
himself  with  the  thought  that  it  would 
be  best  to  wait  till  the  autumn;  no 
more  payments  were  due  till  then,  and 
it  might  be  well  to  let  the  degree  of 
his  munificence  depend  on  how  well 
Gertrude  liked  the  treatment  she  met 
with.  As  to  giving  Harry  Brown  a 
place  in  his  own  business,  the  idea  was 
not  agreeable  to  him.  He  made  no 
favorites  there,  and  did  not  wish  to 
push  a  nephew  whom  he  did  not 
especially  fancy  and  who  might  turn 
out  incompetent;  though  he  could 
not  but  acknowledge  that  here,  too, 
his  sister's  family  had  their  rights. 

"I  suppose  I  might  find  some  place 
for  him  in  Boston,"  he  said,  slowly; 
"but  you  said  he  wanted  to  fit  for  a 
profession;  I  couldn't  be  of  any  use  to 
him  in  that." 
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"I  don't  know  that  he  has  any  par- 
ticular profession  in  his  mind.  I 
doubt  not  he  would  make  a  good  hand 
at  business.  There  is  nothing  Harry 
ever  set  out  to  do  that  he  couldn't  do; 
and  then,  if  he  wanted  to  write,  busi- 
ness would  not  interfere  with  that,  you 
know." 

"What's  the  use  of  talking  about  it 
now?"  said  Mills,  chafing  under  his 
companion's  vague,  ignorant  appeals 
to  him  to  play  Providence  in  the 
matter.  "He  can't  expect  to  do  any 
real  work  if  he  means  to  keep  on  at 
college." 

"Oh,  no — only  I  felt  a  wisli  to 
speak  of  this  to-night;  it  is  so  seldom 
that  we  meet  face  to  face.  No,  Harry 
is  doing  as  well  as  he  possibly  could 
while  in  college.  You  would  not  ad- 
vise his  leaving,  surely." 

"No;  it  is  better  for  a  young  man 
to  put  through  what  he  undertakes. 
I  do  not  know  that  a  college  course 
will  be  of  much  use  to  him  in  business 
—  I  never  had  one." 

"And  you  have  never  found  cause 
to  regret  it?" 

"Well,  socially  it  would  have  been 
an  advantage,  no  doubt;  but  I  do  not 
know  that  a  little  twopenny  ha'penny 
college  like  Bowdoin  could  do  much 
for  him  in  that  way." 

"Harry  has  had  plenty  of  chances 
to  see  good  society,"  said  the  father. 
"All  those  rich  Boston  young  men 
who  go  to  the  Lakes  think  a  great 
deal  of  him.  He  gets  three  dollars  a 
day  there  through  the  whole  season, 
and  they  give  him  a  great  many  fine 
presents  beside." 

"I  hope  he  won't  do  that  this  sum- 
mer," said  Mills,  hastily. 

"No,  I  shall  need  him  at  home 
this  summer  if  we  take  your  Gertrude 
to  board." 

"I'll  pay  him  as  much  for  staying  at 
home  as  he  would  get  there." 

"No,  indeed,  it  would  not  be  proper 
to  pay  him  that  for  just  staying  round 
at  home  here — he  would  not  take  it. 
If  he  makes  his  expenses  and  the  in- 
terest for  next  year,  he'll  be  quite  satis- 
fied;   and  he'll  do  that  easily.     You 


pay   very   high   board    for   your   - 
child,  as  it  is.      I  only  hope  the  air  and 
exercise  here  may  be  of  all  the  benefit 
to  her  you  could  desire;  only,  if  when 
Harry      is     through      CO  ou 

could — " 

"1  dare  say  I  can."  said  Mills,  ral 
shortly.     "Good-bye,  Isaiah.     I  have 
enjoyed  my  visit  extremely.*1 

"I  wish  it  could  ha. 

"\\'  11.  when  I  come  for  (  iertrude  in 
September,  1*11  take  more  time  for  it." 

There  was  no  time  i  ept  for 

the  briefest  of  farewells  in  the  dim 
early  morning,  when  he  snatched  a 
few  last  words  with  Gertrude  at  the 
door. 

"My  darling,  be  sure  and  irrite 
everything  you  want." 

"Oh,  yes;  but  1  have  everything,  I 
know." 

"And  if  you  are  tired,  or  homesick. 
you  shall  not  stay.*' 

"I  am  <mre  I  shall  '  :t  is 

so  lovely,  and  they  are  very  kind.  It 
won't  be  long  away  from  \ 
added,  caressingly,  patting  her  fat' 
shoulder  as  she  raised  her  cheek  to 
his.  He  turned  to  keep  her  in  view 
as  the  horse  slowly  climbed  the  hill, 
and  then  in  a  moment  they  had 
crossed  the  top,  and  Mills  farm,  all 
soft,  shady  green  in  the  cool  dewy 
morning,  had  vanished  from  sight  as 
if  the  earth  had  swallowed  it  up. 
Gertrude  stood  looking  after  him.  the 
lovely  blue  of  her  limmed  by  a 

mist  as  soft  as  that  through  which 
came  glimpses  of  the  azure  skies 
above,  to  vanish  as  quickly,  too.  under 
the  sun's  rays. 

From  her  letters  home,  she  seemed 
so  well  and  happy  that  her  father  was 
satisfied  he  had  done  the  very  best 
thing  for  her.  She  was  roaming  far 
and  wide  through  field  and  forest,  as 
he  had  planned  for  her,  and  her  pleas- 
ure in  them  seemed  inexhaustible. 
Her  cousin  Harry  was  most  attentive 
and  spared  no  pains  to  show  her 
everything.  She  wanted  to  know 
what  "camping  out"  was  like,  and 
they  had  gone  as  far  as  Andover 
North  Surplus,  and  he  had  built  the 
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prettiest  camp  on  the  beach  at  C. 
Pond, — there  never  was  such  a  lovely 
place;  and  then  they  had  gone  on 
over  B.  Hill  and  down  through  Bear 
River  Notch,  a  three  days'  trip;  and 
as  to  drives  for  the  day  and  lunches 
and  teas  out  of  doors,  there  was  no 
end  of  them.  On  all  their  long  ex- 
cursions, Ella  went  with  them,  and 
some  neighbor's  boy  or  other  to  help 
with  the  horses.  Ella  was  a  very 
good  girl,  "and  only  takes  too  much 
pains  to  wait  upon  me,"  wrote  Ger- 
trude. All  the  family  were  kind; 
Aunt  Sarah  always  pleasant — "only 
she  is  so  busy,  that  I  don't  see  much  of 
her;"  but  Uncle  Isaiah — he  was  the 
dearest,  best  man  she  had  ever 
known,  except  her  father.  Angelia 
was  seldom  mentioned;  she  was  a 
great  deal  away,  staying  at  the  Cut- 
ters's,  or  driving  with  Mr.  Perry 
Cutter,  of  whom  it  was  plain  that  Ger- 
trude, partly  from  instinctive  distaste, 
partly  by  arrangement,  saw  but  little. 
She  seemed  to  spend  most  of  her  time 
when  at  home  amusing  the  ailing 
Mamie,  on  whose  behoof  alone  she 
occasionally  wrote  various  little  com- 
missions; and  she  evidently  went 
much  to  Mrs.  Farwell's.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Mills  said  to  each  other  that 
everything  seemed  on  a  most  proper 
footing;  it  was  quite  the  place  for 
Gertrude;  and  both  felt  relieved,  but 
the  father  the  most.  He  congratu- 
lated himself  on  his  own  foresight,  and 
wrote  to  his  daughter  begging  her  to 
spare  herself  no  pleasure  and  to  go 
anywhere  she  liked  except  to  the 
Lakes;  he  could  not  risk  her  meeting 
any  of  his  acquaintances  there  in  the 
society  of  their  possible  former  guide. 
How  wise  was  John  Mills  in  all  that 
pertains  to  the  successful  conduct  of 
life — and  yet,  how  foolish  at  its  cru- 
cial point!  If  you  had  asked  him,  he 
would  have  said  he  had  every  nook 
and  corner  of  his  old  home  by  heart; 
but  surely,  in  the  long  years  of  busy 
striving  far  away,  the  picture  must 
have  grown  dim,  that  he  should  never 
dream  of  the  background  it  would 
make  for  youth  and  maid,  wandering 


together  under  sun  and  moon,  the 
glory  of  the  earth  and  sky  reflected  in 
each  other's  faces,  and  the  music  of 
the  air  echoed  in  sweeter  sounds  from 
each  other's  voices.  Had  he  never 
roamed  himself  alone  there  on  sum- 
mer nights,  with  a  delicious  pain  at  his 
own  heart?  Had  he  never  strayed 
there  at  the  gloaming  with  some  vil- 
lage maiden?  Perhaps  John  Mills's 
dreams,  even  in  his  boyhood,  had 
been  of  sterner  stuff  than  wooing,  and 
he  may  have  left  no  memories  of  first 
love  behind  him  among  the  roses  on 
the  Point.  However  that  may  have 
been,  and  though  many  a  vision 
of  Gertrude  came  to  him  sleeping  or 
waking,  no  idea  of  things  as  they 
really  were  crossed  his  mind  for  a  mo- 
ment. He  was  very  busy  and,  much 
as  he  missed  his  daughter,  a  month 
ran  quickly  by;  and  when  he  marked 
the  date,  it  hardly  seemed  as  if  she  had 
been  gone  so  long. 

Its  close  found  her  at  Harry's  side, 
at  a  spot  a  little  east  of  the  house,  on 
the  bank  along  which,  higher  up,  ran 
the  grass-grown  by-road  which 
skirted  the  valley,  and  along  which 
John  Mills's  great-grandfather  had 
made  his  stump  fence  of  the  great 
roots  of  giant  pines  of  primeval 
growth.  They  were  crumbling  to 
decay  now,  but  a  natural  hedge  of  the 
richest  verdure  had  grown  through 
and  over  them,  broken  only  by  a  gate- 
way near  which  one  of  numberless 
little  brooks  ran  down  the  hill  and 
under  the  road  and  through  the 
hedge,  hard  to  trace  under  its  thick 
fringe  of  clematis  and  meadow-sweet, 
except  by  the  unceasing  tinkle  of  its 
never-failing  waters.  Here  Harry 
had  built  a  seat,  entirely  out  of  sight 
of  the  few  passers  along  the  "back 
road,"  where  Gertrude  could  enjoy 
her  favorite  view  and  listen  to  the 
sound  she  loved  best,  and  where  he 
could  watch  her  as  she  looked  and 
listened.  There  they  were  now,  gaz- 
ing at  the  long  violet  shadows  that 
were  slowly  stealing  down  Whitecap, 
the  valley's  northern  wall. 

"How  far  away   it   looks!     I   can 
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hardly  believe  that  we  were  up  there 
yesterday!"   Gertrude  was  saying. 

"That  is  always  the  way  we  feel 
when  we  look  at  a  mountain  we  have 
climbed." 

"And  how  beautiful! — more  beauti- 
ful than  I  have  seen  it  yet,  —  and 
never  twice  alike." 

"Perhaps  you  would  not  think  it  so 
beautiful  if  you  were  here  in  the 
winter.  All  our  storms  then  come 
down  Whitecap." 

"Oh,  how  I  should  love  to  see  one!" 

"Would  you?" 

"Why  not?  I  should  feel  more  as 
if  this  place  were  my  home  if  I  knew 
it  all  the  year  round;  and  it  must  be 
beautiful  even  in  winter — is  it  not?'' 

"It  has  a  beauty  of  its  own,  no 
doubt — you  would  say  so  if  you  saw- 
it,  as  I  have  done,  from  up  there/'  he 
replied,  with  a  wave  of  his  hand  to- 
ward Whitecap,  now  veiled  all  over 
with  a  soft  and  shadowy  purple. 

"You  have  been  up  there  in 
winter?" 

"Yes,  indeed  —  that  is  but  a  little 
climb.  I  have  been  on  higher  ground 
than  that  in  winter." 

"What  for?" 

"For  the  pleasure  of  it,"  said  1  larry, 
laughing. 

"With  a  party?" 

"No,  alone." 

"What,  all  alone!  in  winter?  It 
must  be  very  dangerous.  O,  Harry! 
you  won't  do  it  again,  will  you?'' 

"I  can't  promise,  but  I  don't  believe 
I  shall  want  to  again.  I  know  what  it 
is  like  by  this  time,  and  then  I  have 
so  much  more  to  think  of  now.  You 
see,  one  wants  to  see  the  world  some- 
times. But  I  am  in  a  different  world 
from  last  winter." 

"What  should  you  have  done  if  I 
had  not  come  here  this  summer?" 
asked  Gertrude  with  a  smile. 

"I  did  not  deserve  that  you  should, 
my  darling,  for  I  did  not  want  you  to 
come." 

"Why  not?" 

"I  thought  you  would  not  care"; 
and  as  she  looked  at  him,  her  delicate 
fair  brow  contracted,  with  some  effort 


to  follow  his  meaning;    he  rose  as  if 
he  could  speak  out  better 

"Oh!"    he  exclaimed,  "I  love  this 
place!    and  that's  not  all  —  I  wan 
always   love   it.     People   go   away  — 
they  go  away  into  the  world,  and  I 
care  for  other  things.     I  want  wl. 
am  old  still  to  love  what  I  loved  first 
of    all.     I     suppose,    when     he     was 
young,  your  father  thought  so  too." 

"Oh,  but  I  think  papa  does  still. 
He  has  talked  to  me  about  it;  he  has 
always  wanted  to  bring  me  hep-. — 
and  now  you  see,  he  has." 

"Yes,  but  he  never  came;  he  never 
seemed  to  care.  I  can  see  now  that 
he  has  come  back,  that  things  seem 
strange  to  him.  I  don't  mean  that  he 
is  to  blame.  I  know  my  mother  and 
sisters  are  very  different  from  your 
mother  and  you." 

"But   you   are  —  you   are  just   like 
anyone   else    I    know;   only  —  tl.- 
no  one  like  you  anywhere!     You  and 
your    father   are    different    from    the 
Others  here!" 

"There  it  is!  Two  people  love  each 
other;  they  make  a  home,  and  the 
children  grow  up  together  in  it,  but 
they  grow  different  ways;  and  their 
children  are  as  wide  apart  as  the  poles. 
That  always  seemed  to  me  the  sad- 
dest thing  in  life;  and  yet  there  is  no 
way  to  help  it.  Here  I  am,  wanting 
to  go  away  myself." 

"But  why  should  you  go  away? 
Could  we  not  be  very  happy  here?" 

"No,  my  dearest, —  I  must  go  away 
and  work.  I  want  to  know  more;  I 
want  to  do  something.  I  don't  know 
what,  but  there  is  something  in  me 
that  must  speak  out.  My  father  felt 
just  the  same,  but  he  never  had  a  fair 
chance.  I  want  to  speak  for  him 
too." 

Gertrude  was  gazing  up  at  him 
with  eyes  that  looked  understanding 
of  more  than  he  could  ever  put  into 
words,  and  that  replied  with  an  elo- 
quence as  far  beyond  the  powers  of 
speech.  As  he  spoke  his  father's 
name,  they  grew  brighter  yet.  b 
was  with  tears. 

"I  don't  expect  ever  to  be   rich," 
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Harry  went  on.  "I  don't  want  to  be, 
if  it  must  change  everything.  But  I 
want  to  give  you  a  home  fit  for  you, 
and  make  a  name  that  you  won't  be 
ashamed  of." 

"I  expect  to  be  proud  of  you!" 
cried  Gertrude,  looking  at  him  with 
breathless  admiration. 

"It  will  be  a  long  time  yet;  but  we 
are  young — we  can  afford  to  wait." 

"Oh,  yes,  indeed!" 

"And  by  and  by,  I  do  want  to 
own  this  place,  so  that  we  can  come 
back  to  it  together." 

"Yes,  indeed!  There  is  no  place  I 
could  ever  love  so  well.  Oh,  Harry! 
supposing  I  had  not  come  here  this 
summer,  what  would  have  become  of 
met" 

She  sprang  up  and  half  uncon- 
sciously moved  nearer  to  him.  The 
tears  that  had  brimmed  over  from  her 
eyes  were  wet  on  the  velvet  of  her 
cheeks.  Could  he  help  kissing  the 
one  that  was  nearest?  Perhaps  he 
could;  but  as  Gertrude,  paling  now 
under  the  passion  in  his  look,  drew 
nearer,  nearer  still,  he  bent  down  over 
her, — and  then,  for  the  first  time, 
their  lips  met  together. 

"All  this  in  one  short  month!" 
would  have  been  the  father's  first 
bitter  comment,  had  he  seen  them. 
The  month,  doubtless,  seemed  longer 
to  them,  as  time  goes  with  youth. 
But  what  was  time  to  them?  Had 
they  not  loved  each  other  long  before 
they  had  ever  met? 

Harry  had  lived  in  a  world  of  his 
own,  a  world  of  nature  and  of  books 
— the  latter  few,  but  read  over  and 
over  till  they  were  part  of  himself. 
He  hardly  knew  whether  Shakespeare 
and  Spenser  were  great  or  not;  he 
neither  plumed  himself  on  enjoying 
what  the  rest  of  mankind  had  stamped 
with  approval,  nor  with  more  modern 
affectation  piqued  himself  on  being 
able  to  pick  flaws  in  it.  He  only 
knew  that  to  him  the  books  he  loved 
were  realities.  Their  world  had  its 
own  laws,  but  there  were  many  points 
at  which  it  touched  the  world  of  out- 
side nature,  or  even  of  the  society  that 


surrounded  him.  Only  in  one  way 
was  there  no  correspondence.  There 
was  no  Una,  no  Desdemona,  for  him, 
among  the  women  of  his  acquaint- 
ance. His  mother  was  his  mother, 
and  he  loved  his  sisters  because  they 
were  his  own,  though  they  often 
jarred  on  him  beyond  possibility  of 
disguise.  Of  course  all  the  girls  in 
the  town  were  not  on  their  pattern. 
There  were  his  next  neighbors,  the 
Ford  girls,  as  good  girls  as  ever 
were,  tender  and  true,  and,  though 
modest,  both  of  them  ready  to  love 
him  till  death  at  a  word;  but  in  his 
company  they  were  shy  and  silent  or 
bursting  out  in  embarrassed  giggles, 
and  they  moved  like  stiffly  jointed 
dolls.  He  cherished  his  ideal  silently, 
but  he  never  dreamed  of  meeting  it  in 
mortal  form  till  he  found  it  tran- 
scended beyond  every  hope  in  Ger- 
trude. What  grace  was  in  the  silence 
with  which  she  waited  for  what  he 
had  to  say,  as  if  it  were  the  most  im- 
portant thing  in  the  world  to  her! 
How  soothing  her  gentle  responses, 
which  always  made  him  feel  as  if  he 
had  said  the  very  best  thing  possible! 
Her  sweet  courtesies  were  for  all ;  but 
for  him  there  was  a  melting  look  in 
the  depths  of  her  soft  eyes,  which  he 
felt  sure  no  one  but  himself  had  ever 
seen  there. 

Gertrude  had  known  but  few  young 
men;  and  here  was  one  handsomer, 
stronger,  wiser  than  any  she  had  ever 
seen — a  superior  being  among  mor- 
tals, a  genius  vowed  to  her  service. 
By  his  devotion  she  felt  her  own 
powers  increased  in  the  most  delight- 
ful way;  for  if  it  be  joy  to  know  the 
arm  prolonged  by  so  much  control 
over  the  waters  as  the  dipping  oar  can 
give,  or  the  sight  widening  upon  new 
worlds  through  the  telescope,  or  more 
yet  to  feel  the  will  passing  into  every 
muscle  of  the  trained  steed,  how 
greatest  of  all  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
one's  own  strength  tripled  by  the  aid 
of  a  human  being  whose  wish  to  obey 
outruns  one's  will  to  command. 
There  was  no  height  she  longed  to 
tread  but  she  found  herself  as  if  by 
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magic  there,  with  the  whole  pageant 
of  the  hills  unrolled  before  her;  no 
flower  out  of  reach  which  she  craved 
to  touch,  but  it  was  in  her  hand  un- 
faded.  She  saw  nature  new  created 
through  Harry's  eyes.  The  great 
stretch  of  forest  that  mantled  and 
crested  all  the  hills  became  a  world 
full  of  variety,  brimming  with  sur- 
prises. Every  dell  or  dingle  was  a 
home  in  itself,  where  one  could  easirj 
live  all  day  in  summer.  If  it  rained, 
there  was  always  shelter  close  at  hand  : 
if  it  were  cold,  a  bright  little  fire  would 
blaze  up,  —  and  be  again  extinguished 
at  a  touch.  If  they  wanted  to  cross 
the  wayward  river,  what  was  easier 
than  to  build  a  bridge?  No  Brignal 
banks  are  fresher  and  fairer,  no  Greta 
woods  are  greener,  than  those  that 
close  so  sweetly  in  round  every  reach 
of  the  winding  Ellis.  How  often  that 
summer  on  every  strip  of  moist  sand 
by  those  waters  did  Gertrude's  little 
foot  leave  its  light  print  by  her  lover's 
heavier  tread!  Hers  would  vanish  at 
the  first  rising  ripple,  and  though  his 
lasted  longer,  yet  it  went  at  last. 

They  were  together  almost  from 
morning  till  night.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Brown  saw  nothing  in  it  to  object  to, 
or  even  to  comment  upon.  Of  course 
young  people  liked  to  be  together,  and 
it  was  a  good  thing  that  Gertrude  took 
to  the  life  out  of  doors,  since  it  was 
what  she  was  there  for.  The  farmer 
patiently  toiled  on  the  farm  to  give  his 
son  more  time,  and  when  Harry  ex- 
postulated sent  him  off  with  the  re- 
mark that  with  all  they  were  making 
out  of  the  sum  paid  for  Gertrude's 
board  it  was  their  duty  to  take  her 
about.  The  mother  was  too  busy  to 
look  for  more  than  met  the  eye,  and  if 
she  sometimes  indulged  in  a  joke  or  a 
wink,  at  "Harry  and  Gertrude  being 
sweet  on  each  other/'  or  the  like,  it 
was  without  the  faintest  notion  that 
anything  serious  lay  beneath  or  that 
any  consequences  could  come  of  it. 
To  her  Gertrude  was,  as  she  phrased 
it,  "a  regular  baby";  and  then,  the 
young  girl  soon  slipped  into  her  place 
in  the  family  so  easily  and  completely 


that  it  was  difficult  to  remembef 
was   not  one  of  them 

more  at  home  than  Angelia  did. 

Her  cousins  had  at  first  thought 
her    "dressed    awful    plain"    in    the 

gowns    so    carefully    chosen    by 
mother.      It  was  only  gradually  that 
the  perfection  of  the  fit  and  finish  and 
the  completeness  of  all  the  access' 
impressed  them.      But  one  day  in  her 
leisurely    unpacking,   a   rough    lb 
hat  came  to  light,  it^  brim  bent  in  a 
way  nobody   had  ever  imagined  and 
wreathed  with  clover-blossoms  —  and 
such  clover-blossom* ! 

"My!"   said  Miss  Angelia.  touching 
them   longingly   with  the  tips  of 
fingers,  "that  isl     Why,  they  are  I 
50  much  prettier  than  the  real  01 

"Do  try  it  on,"  said  Gertrude;    and 
as  the  girl  eager! 
becoming  to  you. 
would  keep  it  —  yes,  1  really 

hurried  on;    "1    have  plenty  of  other 
hats,  and   1    suppose  it  is  not  alv. 

easy  to  find  just  what  you  like  h 

Not  to  be  partial,  she  next  begged 
Ella  to  take  her  pretty  new  foulard 
sunshade  with  Dresden  china  handle, 
and  Mamie  to  accept  her  silver  bangle 
with  pink  coral  charms.  Her  mother 
of  course  had  sent  the  girls  useful  and 
suitable  presents,  but  they  had  not 
been  chosen  as  she  chose  for  her  own 
daughter. 

Mrs.  Isaiah  Brown  was  completely 
overcome,  and  after  this  always  said 
and  felt  that  she  loved  Gertrud- 
her  own  child:  and  if  that  meant  any 
less  than  the  words,  it  was  only 
because  Mrs.  Brown's  maternal  love 
showed  itself  chiefly  in  planning  for 
and  pushing  forward  her  children  ac- 
cording to  her  lights,  and  Gertrude 
could  never  need  such  offices  at  her 
hands.  The  girls  were  not  ungrate- 
ful, especially  as  Gertrude's  gifts  did 
not  stop  here.  She  had  come  pro- 
vided with  more  pretty  trifles  than  she 
had  time  to  use.  and  it  was  a  relief  to 
her  to  lavish  them  on  her  cousins  and 
to  run  about  herself  in  the  simplest  oi 
her  array.  She  wore  her  plain  straw 
hat,  which  everv  dav  or  two  she  would 
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trim  afresh  with  some  new  device  of 
flower  or  plume  brought  her  by 
Harry,  looking  lovelier  in  his  eyes 
with  every  change. 

When  Harry  insisted  on  helping 
his  father,  and  could  not.be  with  her, 
she  would  offer  to  assist  her  aunt 
about  the  house;  and  when  that  bus- 
tling housewife  refused  all  aid,  there 
was  plenty  to  do  among  the  flowers  in 
her  grandmother's  old  garden,  which 
Harry  had  made  strenuous  efforts  to 
keep  up,  and  where  she  enjoyed 
thinking  that  she  was  helping  him. 
There  was  the  sickly  Mamie  to  amuse; 
and  there  was  always  Mrs.  Farwell  to 
visit.  She  spent  her  time  very  hap- 
pily, listening  to  the  old  lady's  family 
histories,  or  telling  hers  in  return. 
She  felt  a  shyness  in  talking  of  her 
home  to  her  aunt,  not  liking  to  appear 
too  boastful  of  their  wealth  or  to  hear 
it  dilated  upon.  Mrs.  Farwell's  sim- 
pler mind  knew  none  of  this;  and 
Gertrude,  when  she  found  that  the 
routine  of  the  Mills's  daily  life,  the  de- 
scription of  their  houses  and  furniture, 
and  the  list  of  their  servants,  were  lis- 
tened to  with  the  same  uncritical 
pleasure  that  a  child  takes  in  a  fairy 
tale,  was  very  willing  to  tell  them  over 
and  over.  She  loved  Mrs.  Farwell; 
but  she  dearly  loved  her  uncle,  and 
her  very  greatest  pleasures,  next  to 
being  with  Harry,  were  found  with 
him,  walking  by  his  side  as  he  went 
about  his  work,  or  sitting  by  him  at 
noonday  or  nightfall  at  his  brief  hours 
of  rest  on  the  porch, — often  in 
silence,  for  Isaiah  Brown  was  a  silent 
man,  and  made  no  appeal  for  pity  or 
consideration  from  his  family,  all  but 
one  of  whom  regarded  him  as  a  useful 
tool.  His  face  could  not  show  by  any 
lighting  up  that  he  had  any  joys  in 
life;  but  something  there  was  in  the 
more  tremulous  motion  of  his  bowed 
head  and  the  lingering  tone  of  his 
voice  when  he  heard  or  spoke  his 
son's  name,  which  made  Gertrude 
long  to  make  them  both  happy,  if  she 
could.  His  wife  and  daughters  never 
kissed  him;  they  would  have  said,  had 
anyone  remarked  on  it,  that  he  did 


not  like  it.  But  Gertrude  would  press 
her  bright  lips  to  his  withered  cheek 
and  pass  her  soft  hand  over  his  scarred 
forehead  with  a  yearning  tenderness 
that  it  seemed  impossible  to  satisfy. 
At  such  moments,  Harry's  heart 
would  swell,  and  he  would  have  been 
more  than  willing  to  die  for  her — 
proud  and  glad,  could  the  chance  but 
have  been  his. 

That  one  rapturous  kiss  of  love  had 
not  broken  down  the  barrier  of  rever- 
ence which  made  the  very  hem  of  her 
garment  a  sacred  thing  to  him;  and 
then,  he  had  been  trusted  by  her 
father,  and  the  trust  should  be  kept  if 
he  knew  how.  Few  words  of  love 
passed  between  them;  they  lived  in 
each  other's  consciousness  with  a 
delicious  ease  which  needed  no  ex- 
planation. They  had  exchanged  no 
pledges,  made  no  vows;  they  needed 
nothing  to  strengthen  their  perfect 
mutual  understanding. 

"I  think  I  ought  to  write  to  your 
father,"  Harry  had  said  a  day  or  two 
after  their  talk  by  the  brookside. 

/'Oh,  why?"  asked  Gertrude.  "It 
will  be  so  much  easier  to  tell  him 
when  he  comes,  and  that  will  be  the 
middle  of  September — not  so  far  off 
now." 

"I  think  he  ought  to  know." 
"He  always  seems  so  pleased  when 
he  writes!" 

"He  may  not  be  pleased  when  he 
knows — everything." 

"Why,  we  could  not  leave  off  lov- 
ing each  other,  could  we,  even  if  he 
wanted  us  to?  But  papa  loves  me  so 
well!  I  am  sure  he  will  not  mind. 
He  will  be  glad  to  have  me  so  happy. 
And  then,"  she  added,  "I  think  he 
must  know  by  this  time.  I  am  al- 
ways talking  about  you  to  him,  and 
telling  him — "  She  paused  suddenly, 
and  Harry,  as  he  watched  the  delicate 
color  deepen  and  run  in  throbbing 
waves  over  her  fair  brow  and  throat, 
could  say  no  more.  Their  dream  of 
the  future  was  so  very  remote  that 
there  seemed  no  need  of  haste  to 
bring  it  down  to  the  actual  yet,  by 
asking    her    father's    consent,     even 
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though  he  had  an  idea  that  it  might 
be  a  reluctant  one.  For  Gertrude's 
sake  he  was  prepared  to  bear  that,  and 
trust  to  himself  to  win  heartier  ap- 
proval with  time;  but  he  longed  the 
more  that  the  present  should  hang  on 
loitering  wings.  Alas!  it  flew  too 
quickly. 

"Here  is  the  first  golden-rod,"  he 
said  to  Gertrude,  as  he  handed  her  the 
waving  yellow  plume  one  late  summer 
day. 

"It  is  very  pretty,  only — "  She  did 
not  finish  her  sentence,  but  both  knew 
what  she  would  have  said,  and  each 
felt  a  wintry  shiver  in  the  mild  August 
air.  But  the  warning  sign  blazed  out 
its  time,  and  hung  faded  and  shriv- 
eled on  every  bank.  The  memory  of 
summer  brightness  had  been  dimmed 
by  brighter  autumn  glories,  and  even 
these  were  on  the  wane,  before  Mr. 
Mills  came  up,  late  in  October.  J  le 
came  in  much  better  spirits  than  he 
had  known  in  the  summer.  He  had 
come  to  take  Gertrude  away,  not  to 
leave  her;  he  felt  that  his  offering  her 
for  the  summer  as  a  tribute  to  the 
claims  of  his  family  and  his  old  home 
had  resulted  most  favorably,  and  he 
was  able  and  willing  to  pay  down 
another  in  hard  cash  to  the  amount 
of  the  mortgage.  This  was  surely 
enough  for  the  present,  and  allowed 
him  the  right  to  indulge  in  a  few 
vague  dreams  of  "coming  again  by 
and  by,"  and  even  of  building  an  oc- 
casional retreat  there,  with  the  com- 
plete satisfaction  such  dreams  afford 
when  there  is  no  present  troublesome 
necessity  of  their  being  put  into  prac- 
tice. He  entered  the  house  now  by 
the  side  door,  where  the  sitting-room 


fire  sent  out  its  cheerful  glow,  for  the 
autumn  twilight  was  dark  and  chill; 
and  as  Gertrude  flew  into  his  arms, 
his  dreams  loomed  up  more  vividly  in 
the  flash  of  joy  which  overcame  him 
at  the  sight  of  her  improved  health 
and  beauty.  It  was  but  for  a  mo- 
ment; the  next  he  realized  with  as 
sudden  and  a  less  agreeable  shock 
that  she  had  grown  a  great  deal  older. 
Her  slim  girlish  figure  had  rounded 
into  ripeness;  the  vague  soft  bloom  of 
her  childish  face  had  settled  into  lines 
of  character,  as  the  downy,  indeter- 
minate bud  shapes  itself  into  the  leaf. 
She  hung  about  him  as  fondly  as  i 
but  she  said  very  little,  and  when  she 
spoke,  her  voice,  always  sweet  and 
low,  was  lower  and  sweeter  still,  and 
lingered  on  her  words  as  if  pleading, 
—  he  could  not  guess  for  what;  but 
somehow  it  irritated  him.  Neither 
was  he  pleased  with  the  way  in  which 
she  flitted  about  the  house,  as  if  she 
knew  where  everything  was  kept; 
waiting  on  her  uncle  when  he  came  in 
from  the  barnyard,  bringing  him  a 
clean  towel,  brushing  his  coat  in  the 
back  kitchen,  and  springing  up  from 
the  tea-table  to  fetch  anything  that 
was  wanted  more  naturally  than  the 
daughters  of  the  house  themselves. 
They  ought  to  have  known  better 
than  to  have  let  her  do  such  thin^ 
she  did  not  know  better  herself;  she 
was  too  simple,  too  much  of  a  child! 
But  indeed  the  whole  family  seemed 
more  at  their  ease  than  at  his  first 
visit.  Even  Isaiah  had  more  to  say 
for  himself.  Harry,  scrupulously 
civil  and  reserved  as  ever,  was  altered 
the  least:  but  he  kept  himself  out  of 
the  way  most  of  the  evening. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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By  Arthur  Willis  Coll  on. 


FAR  up  on  the  southern  slope  of 
the  Cattle  Ridge,  eastward  of  the 
village  of  Hagar  and  overhanging 
the  tinkling  sources  of  the  mill  stream, 
once  stood  a  charcoal-burner's  hut. 
It  was  a  tent-shaped  structure  of 
sodded  poles,  in  a  ruthless  cutting  of 
the  thick  woods,  which  stretched  along 
the  Cattle  Ridge  for  miles,  save  that 
here  and  there  a  vandal  hand  had  been 
laid  upon  them  like  the  flat  stamp  of 
'  a  branding  iron.  It  is  not  likely  that 
the  children  of  Hagar  feared  the  char- 
coal-burner for  his  vandalism;  they 
wondered  at  him  for  his  blackness, 
his  loneliness  and  mystery,  for  the 
great  brown  domes  that  smoked 
around  him  like  funeral  pyres,  and 
because  he  was  always  there  and  never 
went  home  to  muffins. 

At  noon  we  saw  the  smoke  of  his 
coal-pits  staining  the  sky;  at  night  the 
glow  of  his  brushfires  proclaimed  his 
distant  presence.  I  knew  not  how 
others  might  feel.  They  might  desire 
to  be  presidents,  conductors  of  rail- 
way trains,  or  owners  of  swift  fiery- 
eyed  horses,  like  Joe  Sanderson,  or  to 
wear  shining  armor  like  the  Red 
Cross  Knight.  I  desired  to  be  only 
as  the.  charcoal-burner,  unknown, 
mysterious,  wondered  at.  That  was 
the  way  I  felt  in  those  days.  I  did  not 
care  for  realistic  qualities.  Man  in- 
terested me  little,  and  woman  not  at 
all.  I  wanted  to  be  a  sombre  pres- 
ence, quaked  at  by  other  children  and 
most  men.  I  hardly  expected  Joe 
Sanderson  to  quake  at  me,  but  I 
hoped  that  Deacon  Crockett  might. 
That  was  because  Sanderson  rode  red- 
eyed  horses  and  Deacon  Crockett 
posted  his  walnut  trees. 

Chub  Leroy  felt  as  I  did  about  the 
charcoal-burner;  Moses  Durfey  had 
no  objection  to  mystery,  but  he  was 
not  enthusiastic;  and  we  three  haunted 


the  southern  slopes  of  the  Cattle  Ridge 
through  the  dreamy  hours  of  many  a 
summer's  day,  lying  on  the  rocks 
above  the  hut  and  desiring  infinite 
things. 

It  was  a  hot,  hazy  afternoon,  and 
we  were  watching  the  charcoal-burner 
for   some   clue   to   his    secrets.     We 
knew  that  he  was  compact  of  secrets 
which  it  were  death  to  discover,  and 
we  yearned  to  discover  them.    He  was 
a  grizzled  old  man  with  a  face  that 
was  smooth-shaven  at  times  and  al- 
ways bony;  so  black  too  that  we  could 
see  the  whites  of  his  eyes,  as  he  moved 
around  among  his  brown  domes.    The 
first  thing  that  happened  of  any  im- 
portance   was    that     Moses     Durfey 
thumped  me  on  the  back  and  whis- 
pered, "Look !"    I  was  about  to  thump 
Moses  Durfey,  when  I  suddenly  lost 
all  interest  in  it;  for  right  in  the  middle 
of  the  dusty  slope  before  the  hut  stood 
a  White  Child,  or  something  very  like 
it, — a  baby  girl  of  four  or  five  years 
in  a  snowy  pinafore,  with  silvery  yel- 
low hair,  spreading  out  her  tiny  fin- 
gers in  the  sun.     And  the  next  thing 
that  she  did  was  to  sit  down  in  the 
dust,  which    was    half   charcoal-dust, 
and  altogether  cease  to  be  white.     The 
charcoal-burner  came  and  stood  over 
her  and   seemed  to  be   mumbling  a 
charm;  but  it  did  not  make  her  any 
whiter,   so  he  gave   it  up   and  went 
away  scratching  his  head,  and  Moses 
said  he  was  "no   great   shakes   of  a 
magician."     He  was  a  clumsy  boy  in 
his    mind    about    some    things— was 
Moses.     He  could  see  the  points  of  a 
fight,  or  a  shipwreck,  or  any  kind  of  a 
story    that    went    crackly    like    soda 
crackers;  but  when  it  came  to  magi- 
cal things  he  was  too  literal.     It  was 
evident   enough    that    the     charcoal- 
burner  was  a  great    alchemist,  who 
knew  all  about  the  Principle  of  Life, 
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described  in  the  "Extraordinary  Talc 
of  Count  Caliostro."  The  White 
Child  had  popped  open  like  pop-corn 
in  the  middle  of  the  biggest  coal  pit, 
where  the  coal  was  hottest;  she  would 
explode,  or  turn  into  snow  white  ashes 
sometime,  and  a  number  of  things  set 
down  in  the  "Extraordinary  Tale," 
which  Moses  finally  admitted  were 
"most  likely." 

Then  we  ran  down  through  the 
woods  and  across  the  meadows,  and 
told  everybody,  and  set  the  whole  vil- 
lage buzzing  in  a  scandalous  manner. 
We  found  the  minister  weeding  his 
garden  in  a  linen  duster,  and  told  him 
how  Mrs.  Crockett  said  he  stole  it — 
that  is,  the  charcoal-burner  stole  the 
White  Child;  and  Deacon  Crockett 
said  he  was  a  heathen,  and  the  miller's 
wife,  who  was  generally  low  in  her 
mind,  said  she  was  afraid  something 
or  other  was  so. 

"Stuff!"  growled  the  minister.  "1 
know  all  about  that.  It's  his  grand 
child."  Then  he  went  off  up  the 
street  in  his  linen  duster  and  flapping 
straw  hat;  and  how  he  did  talk  to  some 
people  for  saying  everything  bad  they 
could  think  of,  instead  of  something 
good,  when  they  had  no  business  to 
say  anything! 

The  next  day  three  small  and  much 
interested  boys  went  up  through  the 
woods  in  the  minister's  wake  to  inter- 
view the  alchemist.  Very  peaceful 
were  they  in  their  minds,  for  of  course, 
they  knew  that  the  alchemist  could  not 
work  any  enchantments  while  the 
minister  was  by.  Even  Moses  Dur- 
fey  knew  that;  and  he  did  not  know 
much  about  enchantments,  further 
than  the  "Arabian  Nights,"  which  is 
good  so  far  as  it  goes.  Privately  I 
thought  that  the  minister  was  mis- 
taken. A  black  magician  could  not 
be  the  real  grandfather  of  a  White 
Child.  She  might  not  have  popped 
out  of  the  charcoal  pit,  though  there 
was  this  about  it:  When  you  burn 
birch  wood  into  charcoal,  what  be- 
comes of  the  whiteness?  If  she  was  a 
real  White  Child,  she  belonged  to  St. 
Agnes'     retinue     probably.       Every- 


body who  knows  legends  knows  that 
St.  Agnes  sends  her  children  to  com- 
fort those  who  have  none,  and  that 
most  White  Children  come  in 

The  minister  strode  into  the  < bear- 
ing and  around  through  the  charcoal 
pits.  "Hey,  Casper r  lie  shouted,  "so 
you've  got  the  little  on 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  the  charcoal-burner, 
taking  off    his    cap  and  .    his 

grizzled    hair.      "The     other     grand- 
mother be  dead,  ^ir.      I  be  doing 
right  by  the  little  one,  sir." 

"Well,  now,"  said  the  minister,  sit- 
ting down  on  a  log,  "what  would  be 
your  idea  of  the  right  just  in  this  Cfl 
Little    rough    up     here,    eh,   Camper? 
Lonely,  you  know." 

The  oid  man  wiped  the  loot  on  his 
forehead  into  streak-  with  his  cap. 
"Lin  only  here  in  the  summer- 
thereabouts,  and  through  the  fall 
burning."  He  looked  wistfully  at  the 
three  interested  boys,  "If  them  would 
come  up  often  and  play  with  the  little 
one,  we'd  take  it  kindly,  sir,  and  make 
'em  welcome.  The  woods  won't  do 
the  little  one  any  harm,  do  you  think, 
sir?     There  ain't  nothing  -  rod's 

own  like  the  woods." 

"Ave:"  muttered  the  minister.  "And 
that's  not  a  bad  notion  either."  He 
sat  still  awhile,  clasping  his  knee,  snif- 
fing at  the  spicy  smell  of  the  pirn 
the  soft,  musty,  velvety  smell  of  the 
burning,  and  gazing  into  the  dusky 
peace  of  the  deep  woods. 

"Maybe  you're  right,  Casper.  May- 
be you're  right  I'm  not  saying  you're 
not.  Fact  is,  I  know  you  are.  Is  it 
not  there  the  needs  of  our  generation 
lie?"  he  went  on  very  gently  and  half 
to  himself.  "Xearer  the  spirit  ox  the 
woods!  Where  is  the  little  one,  Cas- 
per?" 

Casper  looked  around  vaguely ;  and 
she  was  under  his  nose  all  the  time, 
peering  over  the  top  of  a  bunch  of 
brake  like  an  elf,  with  the  sunlight 
shining  through  her  shimmery  hair, 
and  the  coal  dust  on  her  pinafore. 
The  minister  got  her  on  his  knee:  she 
looked  us  all  over  gravely  and  made 
up  her  mind  about  us.  while  the  min- 
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ister  muttered  to  himself,  "It's  an  idea, 
an  idea." 

"Chub,"  I  whispered,  "she  isn't  a 
real  White  Child,  do  you  think?" 

Chub  shook  his  head  gloomily,  and 
Moses  said,  "I  don't  see  she's  any 
blacker  than's  comfortable." 

Well,  Casper  was  not  an  alchemist 
of  course;  but  I  hardly  think  that  we 
minded  after  a  while.  He  was  very 
satisfactory  in  other  ways,  so  odd  and 
slow,  so  patient  and  puzzled  about  the 
White  Child.  He  said  the  smell  of  the 
damp  leaves  and  the  pines  and  the 
burning  was  in  his  bones,  and  that  he 
never  was  at  ease  away  from  them; 
and  Chub,  who  was  once  a  charcoal- 
burner's  son,  said  he  knew  how  that 
was, — which  Moses  and  I  thought 
wonderful.  He  built  a  little  house, 
about  the  size  of  a  dining-room,  under 
the  pines,  so  that  the  White  Child 
could  keep  whiter.  In  the  mornings 
she  went  with  Casper  among  the  pits ; 
but  afternoons,  when  we  climbed  the 
Cattle  Ridge,  we  found  her  on  the 
pine  needles  with  the  sunlight  glinting 
in  her  hair,  and  always  in  white  pina- 
fores, brought  by  Casper  from  the 
Cummings'  farmhouse  a  mile  away, 
according  to  his  notion  of  doing  right 
by  the  little  one  that  she  might  not 
grow  up  roughly  in  the  woods. 

People  said  it  was  odd,  when  the 
minister  asked  her  name,  that  it  had 
never  occurred  to  Casper  to  find  out. 
For  he  had  taken  her  from  the  house 
of  "the  other  grandmother,"  who  was 
dead,  and  who,  as  the  White  Child 
stated,  called  her  "Baby."  The  min- 
ister wrote  to  the  postmaster  of  the 
village,  where  "the  other  grand- 
mother" had  lived;  and  the  postmaster 
wrote  back  that  he  "could  not  find  out 
she  had  ever  been  christened'' — 
whereupon  the  minister  was  first  dis- 
gusted, and  then  laughed. 

"Chub,"  he  said,  "you  tell  him  to 
decide  about  the  name,  and  I'll 
christen  her  Sunday — that's  to-mor- 
row"; which  put  Casper  in  a  dreadful 
state  of  mind.  He  was  not  used  to 
naming  girls,  because  he  had  had  only 
one  child,  who  was  a    boy,  and    his 


mother  had  named  him;  so  that  when 
we  offered  to  name  her,  he  said  that  he 
wished  we  would,  and  felt  better;  and 
we  named  her  St.  Agnes — St.  Agnes 
Macree.  The  congregation  nearly 
had  a  fit  over  it,  to  be  sure,  and 
Deacon  Crockett  declared  it  was 
Romish;  but  the  minister  said  that  St. 
Agnes  was  no  doubt  a  good  woman, 
and  no  worse  for  being  a  saint, — 
which  was  as  good  as  statute  law  in 
Hagar.  And  that  is  how  we  came  by 
our  St.  Agnes. 

Now  it  were  long  to  tell  of  the  next 
ten  years,  in  which  many  things  hap- 
pened to  all  of  us;  but  of  the  Order  of 
St.  Agnes  and  how  it  arose  I  will  tell 
somewhat,  because  of  what  came  af- 
terward and  was  connected  with  it. 
For  ever  when  the  spring  returned 
and  the  smoke  of  the  burning  arose 
against  the  sky  and  the  glow  of  the 
brush-fires  at  night,  something  drew 
us  up  the  wooded  slopes  to  the  feet  of 
our  little  St.  Agnes,  and  there  we 
found  rest.  Also  it  seemed  as  if  there 
were  a  quiet  difference  between  what 
we  said  and  did  there  and  what  we 
said  and  did  in  the  valley  below;  just 
as  the  knights  who  entered  the  Order 
of  the  Holy  Grail  felt  a  light  unknown 
before  on  their  faces  continually,  and 
a  silence  about  their  hearts  even  in 
the  din  of  battle.  Therefore  we  made 
the  Order  of  St.  Agnes,  and  explained 
it  to  her,  and  she  understood  it  very 
well  for  such  a  little  thing. 

But  you  must  know  that  this  hap- 
pened five  years  after  the  first  coming 
of  the  White  Child,  when  she  was  nine 
or  ten  or  thereabout,  but  we  were 
much  older.  I  suppose  that  we  were 
not  very  clear  ourselves  about  the  ob- 
ject of  the  Order,  and  did  not  need  to 
be;  for  you  see  we  were  only  giving 
a  name  to  something  that  existed  al- 
ready, and  were  no  worse  off  than  the 
knights  who  went  on  the  quest  of  the 
Grail — not  those  of  the  Order  of  the 
Grail,  but  those  of  the  Round  Table — 
who,  sitting  in  Merlin's  hall,  saw  a 
light  and  swore  to  follow  it,  not  know- 
ing at  all  what  they  sought,  as  the 
king    told    them.      But  indeed    they 
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sought  a  light  for  their  own  hearts,  as 
all  true  men  do,  and  no  man  seeks 
it  at  all  but  gains  it  in  a  measure. 
Therefore  the  king  said — but  you  will 
find  it  all  set  down  in  the  poem  of  the 
Holy  Grail,  or  in  the  book  of  Sir 
Thomas  Mallory. 

We  told  St.  Agnes  that  we  would 
be  loyal;  and  when  Casper  asked, 
"What  be  ye  going  to  be  loyal  about?" 
and  St.  Agnes  asked  what  she  was  to 
do,  we  did  not  know  either.  But  St. 
Agnes  thought  it  over  somewhere 
under  the  sunshine  of  her  hair,  and  I 
think  Casper  understood  it  too  in  his 
way,  taking  off  his  cap  and  whistling 
at  the  sky. 

Now  St.  Agnes  was  a  little  wisp  of 
a  thing,  with  quiet  gray  eyes  that  you 
could  look  into  and  see  the  loveliest 
dreams  floating  around;  and  golden 
bronze  hair,  when  the  sun  shone  on 
it,  and  the  queerest  ideas;  at  least  I 
suppose  they  were  queer.  They 
seemed  natural  enough,  and  do  still 
to  one  who  believes  in  children  with 
queer  ideas.  St.  Agnes  thought  the 
Cattle  Ridge  was  growing  and  had 
roots  like  the  trees,  and  things  like 
that.  She  liked  Chub  the  best  un- 
doubtedly, which  also  was  natural. 
Everybody  did,  —  or  they  ought  to, 
whether  they  did  or  not. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  we  got  into 
trouble  with  Deacon  Crockett  about 
his  walnut  trees,  which  turned  out  not 
to  be  his  after  all,  but  beyond  his  line 
in  some  woods  belonging  to  the  mil- 
ler, who  did  not  care  about  walnuts. 
I  never  could  make  out  what  the  mil- 
ler did  care  about.  It  is  too  long  a 
story  to  put  in  here;  but  somehow  in 
the  mixture  Deacon  Crockett  kept  the 
walnuts.  Then  we  held  a  secret  ses- 
sion on  the  Cattle  Ridge  to  decide 
what  we  should  do  to  him.  Casper  said 
that  we  had  better  forgive  him:  he 
said  it  would  be  tremendous;  and  we 
voted  to  do  it  at  last, — but  it  was  not 
unanimous,  and  I  shall  not  tell  who 
voted  against  it;  someone  who 
thought  it  too  much  like  a  Sunday 
school  lesson. 

Then  it  came  Sunday;  and  Casper 


always  washed  himself  up  and  brought 
the  little  one  to  church  on  Sunday:  the 
minister  told  him  he  ought  to  for  the 
sake  of  the  little  one.  lint,  on  the 
other  hand,  Casper  did  not  look 
healthy  when  he  was  washed  up.  The 
congregation  came  out  on  the  stone 
steps,  and  St.  Agnes  followed  De 
Crockett  and  pulled  his  coat-tails. 
"Chub  is  going  to  forgive  you,"  she 
said  "It's  tremendous."  And  Dea- 
con Crockett  could  not  have  looked 
hotter  if  there  had  been  a  charcoal-pit 
under  his  chin  ;  and  the  minister  had  to 
rushofTand  get  on  his  dn  [own, 

so  that  he  could  laugh  comfortably. 

Soon   after  that   the   Order   of   St. 
Agnes  scattered  to    school    and 
lege,  and  met  again  only  in  July  and 
August;  and  at  last  for  three  sunn; 
strangely,  St.  Agnes  came  not  to  the 
little  house  among  the  pines,  nor  were 
Casper's  brushfires  seen  twinkling  on 
the  hill  side,  nor  the  smoke  of  his  pits 
against  the  sky.     And  the  spring  fol- 
lowing it   became   known   to   us   far 
away  that  Chub  Leroy  lay  sick 
fever  in  the  pars'  -nacre,  calling  for  the 
White  Child  and  in  sore  need. 

At  the  door  of  the  parsonage,  when 
we  came  —  Moses  Durfey  and  I  —  in 
the  early  twilight,  stood  the  minister 
and  Dr.  Wye  of  Salem,  who  was  a 
bluff,  red-faced  man  with  a  white 
beard  cut  square. 

"Boys,"  said  the  minister,  "what  on 
earth  does  he  mean  bv  the  White 
Child?" 

"St.  Agnes,  of  course."  said  M    - 
in  a  matter-of-fact  way. 

"Aye?"  said  the  minister. 

"Well,  you'd  better  find  her."  put 
in  the  doctor,  "unless  she's  made  of 
green  cheese  and  lives  in  the  moon.r 

"She's  connected  with  the  moon." 
I  said:  whereat  the  minister  remarked 
"Aye?"  and  the  doctor,  "Stuff!"  and 
both  looked  puzzled.  But  one  does 
not  explain  all  the  things  that  are 
known  to  the  Order  of  St.  Agnes. 

"Anyhow."  continued  the  doctor, 
"you'd  better  rake  the  country,  or  an- 
cient history,  or  wherever  she's  to  be 
found.     IVe    seen    similar    cases    be- 
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fore;"  and  we  went  in,  finding  Miss 
Hettie  Royce  at  the  door  of  the  sick 
room  knitting. 

Chub  lay  with  his  lean  hands  and 
wasted  arms  tossing  on  the  coverlet, 
and  his  great  eyes  black  and  glowing 
like  coal-pits. 

"They  say  you're  out  of  you're  head, 
Chub,"  I  said;  "but  you're  not." 

"Not  now,"  he  whispered,  "but  1 
can't  stay  this  way  long.  Can  you 
find  her?" 

"St.  Agnes?     Yes.     Where  is  she?" 

"In  the  Cattle  Ridge  woods  some- 
where. She  must  be;  she  wouldn't 
fail  us  now." 

Perhaps  he  was  out  of  his  head  a 
little;  but  it  seemed  a  thing  natural 
enough — just  a  plain,  straightforward 
fact,  that  we  must  find  St.  Agnes  or 
Chub  would  die.  I  threw  up  the  win- 
dow, and  we  looked  north  and  west, 
but  there  was  no  smoke  against 
the  sky  all  the  length  of  the  Cattle 
Ridge. 

"We  must  wait  till  it's  dark  enough 
to  see  the  brush  fires,"  said  Moses ;  so 
we  sat  down  and  waited.  The  trees 
and  meadows  grew  soft  in  the  gather- 
ing dusk,  and  a  few  pale  stars  ap- 
peared. Chub  made  not  a  sound,  and 
we  hardly  breathed.  The  doctor  came 
in,  looked  at  him,  then  at  us,  shook 
his  head  and  went  out.  And  then 
suddenly,  just  as  ten  years  before, 
Moses  thumped  me  on  the  back  and 
whispered,  "Look !" 

A  small  dot  of  light  appeared  and 
grew  more  plain  against  the  dark 
looming  of  the  Ridge,  not  in  the  old 
place,  but  further  to  the  west,  near 
Salem.  We  leaned  far  out  of  the  win- 
dow and  made  sure  of  it. 

"Is  it  there?"  whispered  Chub, 
when  we  came  to  the  bed. 

"Yes,  but  Casper's  moved  his  plant. 
It  will  take  an  hour  and  a  half.  Can 
you  hold  out?" 

"Yes." 

And  we  knew  that  he  would,  just 
as  he  knew  that  we  would  find  St. 
Agnes;  for  those  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Agnes  never  broke  their  word.  So 
we  left  Chub  to  fight  his  battle  with 


delirium,  and  went  out  for  our  race 
against  time;  out  across  the  meadows 
clearing  the  fences  and  splashing 
through  the  Mill  Stream,  till  we  struck 
into  the  Salem  road,  which  we  kept 
steadily  for  a  mile  and  a  half,  to  where 
we  could  see  the  lights  of  Salem  on 
the  hill.  There  we  turned  across  the 
blueberry  knobs,  circled  Cumming's 
alder  swamp,  without  much  gain,  for 
the  land  is  all  boggy  above  there  and 
hard  to  run  on,  and  breasted  the  slope 
of  the  Cattle  Ridge  well-in-hand  and 
breathing  easily,  though  not  so  easily 
as  we  neared  the  top. 

I  often  wonder  why  we  felt  so  sure 
that  the  brushfire  was  Casper's, — of 
course  it  might  just  as  well  have  been 
someone  else's;  or  why,  if  it  was  Cas- 
per's, St.  Agnes  was  bound  to  be  there. 
But  it  never  occurred  to  us  to  doubt  it. 
Chub  said  she  was  there  because  she 
must  be,  and  I  suppose  we  felt  in  the 
same  way,  that  we  should  find  her  be- 
cause we  must.  At  any  rate,  when  we 
broke  though  the  brush  at  the  bottom 
of  a  small  clearing,  where  the  moon 
shone  on  several  brown  domes  newly 
built,  there  was  the  brushfire  above, 
and  near  it  a  slim  wisp  of  a  girl  all 
in  white.  We  went  straight  up  the 
steep;  and  it  was  our  own  little  St. 
Agnes,  though  changed  and  grown, 
yet  with  the  same  still  poise  of  the 
head  and  grave  questioning  eyes, 
which  brightened  when  she  saw  us, 
and  grew  grave  again,  seeing  only 
two.  Then  Casper  came  out  of  a  lit- 
tle house,  just  like  the  old  one,  and 
both  seemed  to  think  it  quite  natural 
— our  coming  in  the  night. 

"Eh,  boys!"  he  said.  "Did  ye  see 
the  brushfire  and  come  to  play  with 
the  little  one?     Surely." 

"It's  a  stern  game  we  play  to-night, 
Casper,"  I  said.  "St.  Agnes  must  go 
with  us.  Chub  Leroy  is  at  the  point 
of  death  and  calling  for  her." 

"Eh,  so?"  muttered  the  old  man. 
"Eh,  he's  a  good  'un,  young  Leroy. 
Go  on,  then.  She'll  be  safe  enough 
with  you,  surely." 

St.  Agnes  said  nothing,  but  held  out 
her  hand;  and  we  tore  down  the  hill, 
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Moses  ahead,  warding  the  brush.  It 
was  very  strange — that  breathless 
rush  through  the  woods,  where  the 
moonlight  lay  on  the  leaves  like 
ghostly  hands,  out  over  the  meadows 
and  along  the  lonely  Salem  road.  She 
weighed  hardly  anything,  and  we 
changed  as  much  as  six  times  from 
the  wood's  edge  to  the  Mill  Stream; 
but  we  were  not  good  for  much,  when 
we  reached  the  parsonage  door,  and 
felt  as  if  we  wanted  a  pump  to  get  our 
breaths  with. 

The  minister  and  the  doctor  jumped 
from  their  chairs  and  stared,  and  Miss 
Hettie  dropped  her  knitting;  but  the 
White  Child  seemed  to  know  what  she 
was  about,  and  went  straight  to  the 
bed  and  stood  beside  it;  and,  if  the 
original  St.  Agnes  looked  like  that,  it 
is  easy  to  understand  all  kinds  of  mira- 
cles. Chub  just  looked  up,  his  big 
black  eyes  danced  and  laughed,  —  and 
then  he  went  to  sleep. 

Dr.  Wye  said  he  was  "beat"; 
"though/'  he  went  on,  "I've  seen  such 
things  before.  A  sick  man  has 
strange  whims,  and  sometimes  every- 
thing depends  on  them.  In  such 
cases,  if  he  wants  the  moon,  why,  you 
must  simply  bring  a  ladder  and  get  it. 
But  these  are  queer  boys  you  have 
around,  Mr.  Royce.  One  of  them 
says,  'I  want  the  White  Child,'  — 
whereabouts  unknown — number  of 
children  at  times  passably  white.    The 


other  two  promptly  go  off  'in  the  dead 
vast  and  middle  of  the  night,'  fish  up 
a  legendary  person  who  seems  to  fill 
the  bill  exactly,  and  come  back  re- 
marking that  they're  out  of  breath, 
cool  as  you  please.  It  beats  me. 
Who  is  she?  I  toesn't  look  more  than 
fourteen." 

How  long  ago  it    eems  now— and 

it  was  not  so  long.     Moses  Duric 
herding  cattle  in  the  far  west.     Chub 
Leroy   is  working   frith   plaster,  clay 
and      marble  —  St.      Agnes      smiling 
through  her  [  ar  him  —  in 

Kome,  where  the  original  St.  Agnes 
lived,  and  not  far  from  the  Piazza 
Xavona,  where  stands  her  church.  \  it 
has  moulded  a  statuette  of  St.  Al 
—  meaning  both  of  them  —  with  a 
lamb  beside  her,  as  tl  L  Agnes 

is  painted;  and  he  says  that  he  is  the 
lamb,  which  is  probably  a  joke.  ( >ld 
Casper  Macree  is  dead  and  buried 
somewhere  —  I  wonder  where;  and 
here  am  I,  writing  the  true  story  of  it 
all.  I  think  perhaps  Chub  knew  more 
than  we  did  about  St.  Agnes  and  the 
goings  and  comings  of  Casper  in  the 
five  years  that  followed  the  founding 
of  the  Order,  and  had  many  thou^ 
as  the  years  went  on.  quite  apart  from 
us.  Well,  well,  there  are  true  hearts 
and  gentle  and  just  in  all  corners  of 
the  world,  —  which  is  an  excellent 
thing  to  think  about 
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THERE  are  some  men,  and  many 
women,  of  whom  we  never  see 
a  satisfactory  portrait;  no  great 
painter  has  happened  to  put  their  fea- 
tures on  his  canvas,  and  no  sculptor, 
such  as  those  unequaled  Greek  art- 
ists whose  work  survived  when  their 
names  perished,  ever  modeled  the 
speaking  marble  or  the  breathing 
bronze  (spirantia  aero)  at  the  inspira- 
tion of  their  noblest  expression.  For- 
tune seems  to  have 
-scattered  her  favors 
in  this  respect,  as 
in  others,  in  a  very 
careless,  shiftless 
way:  a  churl  or 
ninny,  a  shrew  or  a 
simpleton  will  be 
immortalized  by 
Raphael  or  Titian, 
Van  Dyck  or  Ve- 
lasquez; while  en- 
trancing beauty,  or 
feminine  saintliness, 
or  the  enthusiasm 
of  poets  will  find  no 
artist  able  to  trans- 
mit their  picture  or 
statue  to  "foreign 
nations  and  the 
next  ages" — those 
impartial  witnesses 
cited  by  Bacon  for 
his  own  justification.  Emerson  has 
suffered  by  this  lack  of  an  artist 
of  the  higher  sort,  at  the  period 
when  his  expressive  presence  could 
best  be  portrayed;  the  sun  did 
him  little  justice,  and  those  paint- 
ers and  sculptors  to  whom  he 
sat,  though  often  painstaking  and 
sometimes  gifted,  had  not  the  art  to 
seize  what  was  most  characteristic  of 
the  man.  Indeed,  he  needed  to  be 
seen  in  action,  and  amid  the  scenes 
most  congenial;    either  addressing  a 


From  a  miniature  taken  in  1845. 

Published  in  Griswold's  "  Poetry  and  Poets  of 

America." 


sympathetic  audience  (as  David  Scott 
sketched  him  at  Edinburgh),  or  ram- 
bling among  the  woods  and  fields  of 
Concord,  where  no  artist  seems  to 
have  observed  him,  except  now  and 
then  a  word-painter,  like  his  com- 
panion,  Ellery   Channing,  who  said: 

"When   thou    dost   pass   below   the    forest 
shade, 
The  branches  drooping 
Enfold  thee,  stooping 

Above   thy   figure,  and 

form  thus  a  glade; 

The    flowers    admire 

thee  pass; 
In  much  content  the 
grass 
Awaits  the  pressure  of 

thy  firmest   feet; 
The  bird  for  thee  sends 
out     his     greeting 
sweet. 


''And    welcomes    thee, 
designed,    the    an- 
gry storm, — 
When      deep-toned 

thunder 
Steals    up    from    un- 
der 
The    heavy-folded 
clouds, — a  n  d     on 
thy  form 
The    lightning    glan- 
ces gay, 
With    its    perplexing 
ray, — 
And   sweep  across   thy 
path    the    speeding 
showers; 
doth     fill     thy     outward 


This 


pageantry 
hours." 


The  old-world  painter  who  drew 
Sir  Philip  Sidney  sitting  under  an 
oak  in  his  sister's  park  at  Wilton,  or 
sketched  Lord  Herbert  lying  at  ease 
in  a  wood,  with  horse  and  shield  in 
the  background,  would  have  been  the 
man  to  paint  Emerson  in  his  out-door 
study;  but  none  such  adventured  it 
in  his  lifetime.  The  best  of  his  por- 
traits is  therefore  that  for  which  he 
sat  to  David  Scott  in  1848, — since  it 
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well  preserves  the  orator's  attitude, 
when  Emerson  was  in  the  vigor  of 
his  powers,  and  Scott,  a  brother  of 
the  same  mystic  order,  saw  and  heard 
him  at  Edinburgh.  This  painting — 
a  half-length,  very  spirited,  though 
rather  hard  and  cold  in  color,  and 
with  a  symbolic  rainbow  in  the  sky — 
adorns  the  Public  Library  of  Con- 
cord, where 
also  is 

French's 
fine  marble 
bust  of  the 
old  poet. 

David 
Scott  (born 
at  Edin- 
burgh, Oc- 
tober 10, 
1806,  died 
there,  March 
5,  1849),  was 
qualified  by 
his  spiritual 
affinities  to 
paint  Emer- 
son, who  on 
first  meeting 
him  (Febru- 
ary 12,  1848) 
thus  de- 
scribed him: 
"I  found 
Scott,  the 
painter,  a 
sort  of  Bron- 
son  Alcott 
with  easel 
and  brushes; 
a   sincere,   gi 


From  the  crayon  by  Eastman  Johnson  in  1845 
By  the  kindness  of  Miss  Alice  Longfellow. 


?at  man,  grave,  silent, 
contemplative  and  plain.  Soon  after, 
I  breakfasted  with  him,  who  insists  on 
sittings  for  a  portrait, — and  I  sat  to 
him  for  an  hour  or  two.  This  man  is 
a  noble  stoic,  sitting  apart  here,  amid 
his  rainbow  allegories,  very  much  re- 
spected by  all  superior  persons." 
He  probably  never  saw  his  portrait 
finished;  it  was  one  of  the  few  that 
Scott  ever  painted,  and  is  reckoned 
the  best.  On  leaving  London,  some 
months  later,  Emerson  wrote  to 
Scott:     "I    carry   with    me    a    bright 


image  of  your  house  and  studio,  and 
all  your  immortal  companions 
therein;  and  1  wish  to  keep  the  ways 
open  between  us,  natural  and  super- 
natural, if  the  Good  Power  had 
allowed  me  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
you  at  more  leisure,  and  of  compar- 
ing notes  of  past  years  a  little!  And 
it  may  yet  be  allowed  in  time:  but 
where,  and 
win- 

It     never 

for  1 )  a  v  i  d 
•  died  a 
few  months 
r.  —  a  n 
unsuccessful 
artist,  like 
Haydon,  but 
ok  a  pro- 
founder  na- 
ture than 
1 1  a  v  d  on'-, 
and  much 
devoted  to 
s  y  mbolism 
and  thought, 
for  which  his 
hand  aever 
gave  ade- 
quate ex- 
press i  * »  n  . 
The  gravity, 
verging 
melancholy, 
which  Emer- 
son noted  in 
him,  shows 
itself  in  his 
of  our  orator-poet;  the 
too  dark  for  the  milder 
Emerson's  complexion, 
is   a    dark    shadow   under 


portrait 
coloring   is 


tints  ot 
and  there 
the  eyes  that  contradicts  the  genial 
smile  they  so  often  flashed  forth. 
Yet  when  this  abatement  is  made,  it 
was  the  opinion  oi  Mrs.  Emerson, 
who  first  saw  it  in  Boston  thirty  years 
after  it  was  painted,  that  it  was  a  good 
likeness:  and  it  certainly  has  the  pose 
and  gesture  of  the  lecturer,  which  no 
other  portrait  seeks  to  give.  Our 
engraving  of  it  is  very  inadequate. 


De  engraved,  it  was  copied  and  en- 
graved many  years  after  by  Miss  Sar- 
tain  of  Philadelphia,  and  then  did  not 
please  so  much, — the  copyist  having 
added  or  subtracted  something,  I 
thought,  to  mar  the  simplicity  of  the 
picture.  But  it  preserves  the  expres- 
sion of  those  few  years  following  the 
Civil  War,  when  none  but  Emerson 
himself  noted  the  approach  of  old 
age,  and  when  his  step  in  country 
lane  or  forest  path  was  still  as  firm, 
his  serene  soul  as  unclouded  as  of 
vore. 


From  the  Daguerreotype  taken  in  England  in  1847. 


who    then    saw    the    Reverend    Mr. 

Emerson  at  his  duties  as  pastor  or 
school-committee-man  in  Boston. 
This  I  know  from  the  reminiscences 
of  Mrs.  Livermore,  to  whose  school- 
house  he  came  one  day  in  1832,  and 
left  with  her  a  memory  of  courteous 
manners,  a  gentle  voice,  and  a  very 
large  nose!  Mrs.  Livermore,  then  a 
child  of  twelve,  was  a  trusted  pupil  of 
Mr.  Peter  Mackintosh,  master  of  the 
Hancock  School  for  girls  in  Hanover 
Street  and  was  acting  as  monitor  one 
rainv  day  when  there  came  a  knock 


at  the  schoolroom  door,  which  it  was 
her  duty  to  answer.  There  she  found 
a  tall,  slender  gentleman,  who  raised 
his  hat  to  her  and  inquired  if  he  could 
see  Mr.  Mackintosh.  "My  first 
thought."  says  she.  "was,  'What  a 
nose!'  my  second  was.  'What  a 
beautiful  smile!'  I  took  his  um- 
brella, showed  him  in.  and  told  Mr. 
Mackintosh:  then  I  saw  them  in 
earnest  conversation,  and  noticed  the 
politeness  of  the  visitor's  manner. 
After  he  had  gone,  the  teacher  told 
me   it   was   Rev.    Mr.   Emerson,   who 
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preached  at  the  'Cockerel  Church' 
near  by,  upon  whose  clock  and 
bell  we  depended  for  punctuality 
at  school  and  for  the  evening  cur- 
few at  nine  P.  M.  Mr.  Mackin- 
tosh was  the  senior  deacon  of  that 
church,  and  I  thought  the  conver- 
sation related  to  its  affairs."  But 
as  Mr.  Emerson  had  been  one  of 
the  Boston  school-committee, — a 
duty  often  laid  on  ministers, — it 
is  quite  likely  they  talked  about 
the  Hancock  School;  though,  to 
be  sure,  1832  was  the  year  in 
which  Emerson  dissolved  his  con- 
nection with  the  Hanover  Street 
church,  and  soon  after  went 
abroad. 

The    early    miniature    by    Miss 
Goodrich  is  not  here  reproduced, 
because    neither    Mrs.     Emerson 
nor    the     children     recalled     the 
period  when  it  was  a  good  like- 
ness, if  ever  it  can  have  been.     It 
gives  the  clerical  costume  and  air 
of  the  period,  without  the  gown, 
and,      along     with      an      expression 
of  perpetual  youth,   characteristic  of 
Emerson    for    nearly    seventy    years, 
has  that  other  expression  of  mature 
thought,  which  had  begun  to  show 
itself    when    he    was    a    mere    child. 


From  Grozelier's  "  Heralds  of  Freedom,"  1855. 


From  the  portrait  by  David  Scott,  in  the  Concord  Library,  1848. 

This  I  was  told  by  Mrs.  Sarah  Brad- 
ford Ripley,  whose  husband  was  the 
uncle  of  Emerson,  and  whose  father, 
when  a  Boston  merchant,  was  a 
parishioner  of  Rev.  William  Emer- 
son, then  preaching  to  the  First 
Church,  as  his  son  afterwards 
preached  to  the  Second  Church. 
Mrs.  Ripley  in  her  girlhood  (she  was 
born  in  July,  1793),  had  been  sought 
out,  for  her  beauty  and  originality,  by 
Miss  Mary  Emerson,  the  aunt  of 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  no  later  than 
1809,  and  so  became  early  intimate 
with  the  family  of  Miss  Emerson, 
who,  after  her  brother's  death  in 
181 1,  if  not  before,  was  an  inmate  of 
the  household  where  the  young 
scholar  grew  up.  Not  long  after  the 
death  of  Rev.  William  Emerson,  his 
only  surviving  daughter,  Mary,  born 
in  181 1,  died  at  the  age  of  three, 
of  what  would  now  be  called 
diphtheria;  and  Miss  Bradford,  who 
had  returned  from  Duxbury  to  Bos- 
ton, in  181 1,  was  early  at  the  house  in 
Beacon  Street,  to  condole  with  the 
afflicted  family.     She  told  me  of  the 
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From  the  unfinished  portrait  by  William  FucneSS 
By  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Horace  Howard  Fui 


interest  with  which  she  heard  young 
Waldo,  then  a  boy  of  eleven,  conduct 
the  family  prayers  (always  a  service 
in  that  religious  household),  and 
noticed  the  dignity,  mingled  with 
sadness,  of  his  bearing  on  that  sor- 
rowful occasion.  It  was  to  this  lady 
(Miss  Bradford),  too,  that  the  boy  of 
eleven, — not  quite  that,  for  he  lacked 
nineteen  days  of  the  anniversary. — 
wrote  out  the  first  of  his  verses  which 
have  been  printed,  —  a  version  of  not 


quite    twenty    lines    of    Virgil's    fifth 
Eclogue: 

"Turn    now.    O    Youth,    from    your    long 

speech  away! 
The    bower    we've    reached,    recluse    from 

sunny  ray: 
The  Nymphs  with  pomp  have  mourned  for 

Daphnis  dead: 
The  hazels  witnessed,  and  the  rivers  fled."' 

— etc. 

The  next  portrait  in  date  was.  I 
think,  that  painted  in  1845  by  Mrs. 
Richard  Hildreth,  an  aunt  of  George 
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From  a  photograph  by  Black,  about  i860. 

Fuller,  since  famous  as  a  painter  in 
Boston.  Mrs.  Hildreth  (perhaps  not 
yet  married)  made  another  miniature 
of  Emerson,  but  this  is  the  one  which 
was  engraved,  I  think,  by  John  Sar- 
tain  of  Philadelphia,  and  long  did 
duty  as  a  likeness  of  the  essayist  and 
author  of  "Nature."  It  is  a  pleasing 
and  poetic  head,  not  remarkable  for 
strength, — a  comment  equally  true 
of  the  life-size  crayon  of  Bronson 
Alcott,  which  Mrs.  Hildreth  finished 
in  1853,  and  which  is  engraved  in  my 
Memoir  of  Bronson  Alcott.  The 
first  Daguerre  portraits  began  to  ap- 
pear in  Concord  before  1840,  and  I 
am  told  they  were  made  by  a  Con- 
cord youth,  one  of  Emerson's  neigh- 
bors, who  returned  from  some  distant 
city,  bringing  the  process  and  ma- 
chine with  him,  and  that  he  experi- 
mented with  Emerson ;  but  the  result 
was  a  mere  oddity,  not  now  pre- 
served. In  1 84 1,  however,  fairly 
good  pictures  were  thus  taken, — one 
of  which  is  thus  commemorated  by 
Emerson  in  his  journal:  "John 
Thoreau  knew  how  much  I  should 
value  a  head  of  little  Waldo,  then  five 
years    old.     He    came    to    me    and 


offered  to  take  him  to  a  daguerreo- 
typist  who  was  then  in  town,  and  he 
(Thoreau)  would  see  it  well  done. 
He  did  it,  and  brought  me  the 
daguerre,  which  I  thankfully  paid  for. 
A  few  months  after,  my  boy  died; 
and  I  have  since  to  thank  John 
Thoreau  for  this  wise  and  gentle 
piece  of  friendship."  The  date  of 
this  was  the  autumn  of  1841,  and  the 
next  January  both  John  Thoreau  and 
the  little  Waldo  died.  A  friend  to 
whom  I  mentioned  the  anecdote  of 
Emerson,  the  boy,  hiding  from  his 
father  in  the  Boston  garden  (told  be- 
low) says  of  little  Waldo:  "One  day 
Waldo  and  I  were  in  the  hay-mow, 
up-stairs,  when  we  heard  below  a 
most  solemn  and  awful  voice, — 
though  very  sweet:  'Little  Boy  Blue, 
— where  is  little  Boy  Blue?'  Waldo's 
great  blue  eyes  opened  wide;  in 
wonder  and  amaze  he  looked  all 
about  him,  though  he  knew  well  it 
was  his  father  down-stairs.  He  did 
not  once  stir  nor  move  from  the 
place."     Such  incidents  give  vivacity 


From  a  photograph  by  Black,  about 
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From  a  photograph  by  Black. 

to  the  recital  of  happy  days  in  Con- 
cord. 

From   about    1850,    daguerreotype 

heads,  lithographs  and  other  portraits 
of  Emerson  grew  numerous;  but 
none  of  them  was  very  good,  except 
two  taken  by  Southworth  and  Hawes, 
at  their  excellent  gallery  in  Tremont 
Row,  which  dates  from  1845  or  there- 
abouts, and  is  still  open.  (  hie  of 
these,  taken  in  1857,  lias  been  often 
engraved;  and  the  other,  the  more 
domestic  one,  may  be  found  in  Dr. 
E.  W.  Emerson's  book.  "Emerson  in 
Concord."  Fine  as  the  better  one  of 
these  Hawes  portraits  is.  I  think  it  is 
surpassed  in  a  certain  nobility  of  ex- 
pression by  an  unfinished  crayon 
sketch  which  S.  W.  Rowse  made  in 
1858,  while  working  on  that  crayon 
which  he  finished  and  which  has  been 
several  times  engraved.  The  sketch 
which  he  threw  aside  had  some  defect 
of  drawing;  but  it  pleased  Mrs. 
Emerson  so  much  that  she  copied 
it,  and  she  also  allowed  me  to  have  it 
photographed.  Three  copies  were 
then  printed,  one  of  which  I  sent  to  a 
friend  in  Germany,  for  Herman 
Grimm,  an  admirer  of  Emerson,  one 
to  my  mother  in  New  Hampshire, 
and  the  third  I  retained.     From  this. 


somewhat     faded,    photographs 
made  for  Mr.  Alcotfl  OWtl  lllu-tr; 
book  of  sonnets,  in   1882;    and  it  II 
again  reproduced  here.     I  believe  the 
original  crayon  has  disappeared. 
What  has  always  pleased  me  in  this 

Rowse  sketch  is  the  lofty  air  of  dftl 

ful  courage  and  hospitalil  stive 

to  Emerson,  j  <-t  so  hard  for  his  pi 
tographers  and  paint 
It  was  an  expression  so  constant,  and 

yet  so  inward  and  fleeting  to  the 

01  sense  (apparently),  that  it  was  apt 
to  be  caricatured,  a^  in  the  finisl 
crayon   of    Rowse,   where   the   smile 
degenerate-  almost  to  a  simper.     In 
other  portraits,  the  smile  is  repla 
by  a  set,  well-nigh  stern 
attributable  more  to  the  hardening 
the    muscles    with    age.    than    to    any 

repulsive  sternness  in  the  man.  1 
vet    could   be   sufficiently   downright. 
upon  occasion. 

There  were  two  periods  in  Emer- 
son's life  when  one  would  especially 
wisli    to  Brood    portraits, — his 

career  in  England  a-  lecturer  and  hon- 
ored  guest,  in    [847-48,  and   his  \ 

to  Washington   in   the  early  yean 
the  Civil  War:  and  we  have  two  fairly 
representative    sun-pictures    at    those 
times.     The  first  is  from  a  dague: 
type    taken    for    his     Scotch     friend. 


From  the  sketch  by  Rowse,  »5« 
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From  the  crayon  by  Rowse. 
By  the  kindness  of  Professor  Charles  Eliot  Norton. 


Alexander  Ireland,  then  living  in 
Manchester,  who  arranged  so  many 
of  his  English  lectures;  its  date  is 
given  by  Mr.  Ireland  as  the  latter  part 
of  1847, — but  whether  taken  in 
London  or  elsewhere,  is  not  stated. 
In  writing  from  England  to  his  dear 
friend  and  Concord  neighbor,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Hoar  (Manchester,  Dec.  28, 


1847),  Emerson  said  (regretting  the 
slenderness  and  fitfulness,  as  he 
thought,  of  his  mental  make-up,  which 
he  was  wont  to  ascribe  to  his  inher- 
ited physique):  ''When  I  see  my 
muscular  neighbors  day  by  day,  I 
say,  'Had  I  been  born  in  England, 
with  but  one  chip  of  English  oak  in 
my    willowy    constitution!'"     Oddly 
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From  a  photograph  by  Black. 

enough,  this  English  sun-picture  (the 
later  "photograph,"  on  paper,  did  not 
yet  exist)  gives  him  a  breadth  and 
solidity  of  feature  which  likens  him, 
in  some  sort,  to  an  Englishman.  His 
expression,  too,  is  firm  and  almost 
self-complacent,  —  a  trait  which  never 
belonged  to  him,  this  last.  Satisfac- 
tion, not  self-satisfaction  (the  latter 
rather  a  Concord  attribute),  lighted 
his  countenance;  and  his  habitual 
smile  indicated  a  serene  content  with 
the  world  in  which  he  found  himself. 
In  England  he  had  much  reason  to 
be  content;  for  he  had  many  readers 
there,  —  though,  as  he  said  in  the 
letter  just  quoted,  "none  yet  to  fall  in 
love  with,  neither  man  nor  woman": 
and  as  he  wrote  to  the  same  good 
friend  six  months  later  (June  21, 
1848),  "My  pleasure,  like  every- 
body's, is  in  my  work,  and  I  get  many 
more  good  hours  in  my  Concord 
week  than  in  a  London  one."  But 
England  passed  in  review  before  him. 
and  he  saw,  in  the  nine  months  he 
was  there,  almost  all  that  was  distin- 
guished or  original  in  her  intellectual 
life, — even  that  then  unknown 
woman  of  genius,  Mary  Anne  Evans, 
soon   to   become   famous   as   George 


Bitot     He   met   her  at  the   1 
her     friend,     Mrs.     Char]'  of 

Coventry,  and  said  to  Mr.  Hray,  after 
talking  with  her,  "That  young  lady 
has  a  calm,  serious  soul."  I  fear  he 
would  have  been  let  down  by  our 
newspapers!  which  are  now  such 
sticklers  for  a  strong  Lrovernment.  as 
one  of  the  "anarchists";  for  he 
to  Mrs.  Bray,  as  he  sat  in  b 
ing-room  window,  July  12,  1X48,  "If 
the  law  of  love  and  justice  have  once 
entered  our  he-am,  why  need  we 

any  other?" 

(  »f   the    impression    which    Ei 
son's  person  and  manner  made  on  his 
English     visitors    and     hearers,    Mr. 
Conway  has  preserved  many  sam\ 
in     his     "Emerson     at     Home    and 
Abroad.9!     The     Gateshead     Obs< n 
(whatever  that  may  have  -aid, 

after  hearing  him  lecture:  "There  is  a 
simplicity  about  his  delivery  in  which 
lie--  one-half  of  his  intellectual  gran- 
deur. He  reads  with  a  clear  enuncia- 
tion and  a  slight  American  accent  [of 
course!),  and  utters  the  deepest  and 
sublimest  thoughts  with  a  modesty,  a 
serene  earnestness  and  a  noble  catho- 
licity.    He  is  a  thin,  tall  man,  a[ 


From  a  photograph  by  Black. 
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ently  about  45,  with  an  oval  Yankee 
countenance,  rather  sallow  and  ema- 
ciated, and  a  very  prominent  Well- 
ington nose."  David  Scott,  while 
painting  him,  wrote  in  his  journal: 
"My  first  impression  of  him  was  not 
what  I  expected.  His  appearance  is 
severe  and  dry  and  hard.  But,  al- 
though he  is  guarded,  and  somewhat 
cold  at  times,  intercourse  shows  him 
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three  days  at  Oxford,  was  also  struck 
with  the  Americanism  of  his  visitor. 
Indeed,  the  English  generally  noticed 
his  narrow  and  sloping  shoulders, 
which  they  fancied  a  "Yankee"  trait! 
Clough  wrote  to  a  friend:  "He  is 
very  Yankee  to  look  at,  — lank  and 
sallow,  and  not  quite  without  the 
twang;  but  his  looks  and  voice  are 
pleasing,  nevertheless,  and  give  you 


From  a  photograph  by  Marshall. 


to  be  elevated,  simple,  kind  and  truth- 
ful." When  Emerson  remarked  that 
there  was  little  real  poetry  in  a  book 
then  much  read,  the  "Festus"  of 
Philip  Bailey,  Scott  contested  the 
criticism,  and  quoted,  with  feeling 
sadness,  the  line  which  Ellery  Chan- 
ning  also  entered  in  his  notebook: 

"Friendship  hath  passed  me  like  a  ship  at 
sea." 

Arthur  Clough,  with  whom  he  spent 


the  impression  of  perfect  intellectual 
cultivation,  as  completely  as  would 
any  great  scientific  man  in  England 
—  Faraday  or  Owen,  for  instance; 
more  in  their  way,  perhaps,  than  in 
that  of  Wordsworth  or  Carlyle.  One 
thing  struck  everybody, — that  he  is 
much  less  Emersonian  than  his  Es- 
says." William  Rossetti,  who  heard 
Emerson  lecture  on  Napoleon,  re- 
membered chiefly  his  "upright  figure, 
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clean-cut  physiognomy,  clear  elocu- 
tion    and     resolved     self-possession." 

All  this  appears  in  Scott's  picture, 
and  something  of  it  in  Mr.  Ireland's 
"Daguerrc" — as  Emerson  used  to 
call  the  sun-picture. 

Washington  was  a  town  seldom 
visited  by  Emerson;  lie  almost  never 
lectured  there,  for  during  hie  most 
active  days  it  was  hardly  a  Northern 
city,  and  his  record  as  an  emancipa- 
tionist would  have  made  him  unwel- 
come there,  —  as  he  was  in  his  own 
Harvard  University,  and  for  the  same 
reason,  from  1838  till  the  close  ol  the 
Civil  War.  But  while  that  revolution 
was  going  on,  he  went  to  the  national 
capital,  as  Hawthorne  also  did;  and 
he  even  lectured  there,  and  advo- 
cated emancipation,  when  few  but 
Sumner  and  the  abolitionists  were 
quite  ready  for  it,  and  President  Lin- 
coln was  halting  between  two  opin- 
ions. Emerson  met  Lincoln,  Seward 
and  other  men  then  foremost  in  the 
government,  and  ent<  red  in  his 
journal  his  view  of  them,  which  has 
not,  I  think,  been  made  public.  He 
admired  Lincoln,  as  his  brief  speech 
after  the  assassination  showed:  but 
he  disliked  Seward,  lie  lectured  on 
"American  Civilization"  at  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  in  February,  1862, 
urging  compensated  emancipation; 
but  when  Lincoln's  offer  of  emanci- 
pation with  compensation  was  re- 
jected, most  scornfully,  by  the  inso- 
lent slave-oligarchy,  Emerson  wrote 
in  his  "Boston  Hymn,"  this  verse: 

"Pay  ransom  to  the  owner 

And  fill  the  bag  to  the  brim. 
Who   is   the   owner?     The   slave    is   owner. 

And  ever  was:  pay  him." 

Emerson  said,  in  the  presence  of 
Lincoln:  "Labor  is  the  cornerstone  of 
our  nationality, —  the  labor  of  each  for 
all.  Civilized  man  coins  himself  into 
his  labor;  turns  his  day,  his  strength, 
his  thought,  his  affection,  into  some 
product  which  remains  as  the  visible 
sign  of  his  power:  to  protect  that,  to 
secure  his  past  self  to  his  future  self, 
is  the  object  of  all  government.  But 
there  is  a  confusion  in  the  mind  of  the 


Southern  people,  which  leadj  tli<-: 

pronounce  labor  disgraceful,  and  the 
well-being  of  man  to  tttng 

idle  and  eating  th<-  fruit  of  otl.' 

labor.      We  hav<  .red  to  hold 

together  th< •-■  civiliza- 

tion under  one  law. —  but  in  vain;  1 
or  the  other  must  gh  In 

this  national  crisis  it  is  not  argn: 
that   we  want,  bin   that   r  -age 

which  dare-  to  commit  itself  to  a 
principle,-  believing  that  Nature  is 
it-  ally,  and   will  the    instru- 

ments   it    requires,  and    more    than 
make  good    any  petty  and    injur: 
profit  which  it  may  disturb." 

Fortunately  we  have  a  sun-picture 
of  Emerson  taken  in  Washington 
during  this  visit, —a  small,  "ambp- 
type."   similar   to   the   last   lil 

Thoreau,   taken   at    New    Bedford  a 

few  months  earlier,  but  since  cnla: 
and     printed     as     a    photograph.       It 
seems  tO  have  been  taken  lor  Col 

Mason  Tappan,  then  a  member  ol 
Congress   from    New  Hampshire 

well  as  an  officer  in  the  Union  army. 
The  history  of  this  portrait  is  not 
very  clear,  and  I  have  never  seen  the 
original:  it  has  been  copied  and  en- 
larged, to  a  great  si  somewhat 
changing  it-  ssion;    but  in  the 

-mailer  copies  it  is  one  of  the  best 
portraits.     This    was    the    man    who 


From  a  photograph  taken  in  Chicago  ■ 
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From  a  photograph 

counseled  Lincoln,  and  to  whom 
Sumner  proudly  showed  the  mechan- 
ism of  government  in  a  grand  revo- 
lution. The  vigor  of  the  counte- 
nance, the  thickness  of  the  hair, 
etc.,  prove  this  picture  as  early 
as  1862,  and  not  one  made  ten 
years  later,  when  he  was  again 
in  Washington  and  addressed  the 
colored  students  at  Howard  Uni- 
versity. Of  that  period,  or  a  little 
later,  we  have  a  good  representa- 
tion in  the  photographs  taken  at  Lon- 
don by  Elliot  and  Frye,  the  excellent 
English  artists.  But  age  had  then 
left  its  mark  visibly  on  our  poet-phil- 
osopher.    His  "Terminus,"  written  in 


by  Allen  and  Rowell. 

1864,  when  he  was  but  little  turned  of 
sixty,  and  published  in  1867,  affected 
his  friends  with  surprise  then;  but  by 
1872,  and  especially  after  the  casualty 
of  his  house-burning,  in  the  summer 
of  that  year,  the  decay  of  age  began 
to  show.  When  he  went  to  New 
York  that  autumn,  before  sailing  on 
his  third  and  last  voyage  to  Europe, 
to  speak  at  a  dinner  given  to  Mr. 
Froude  (whom  he  had  met  with  ap- 
preciation in  Oxford,  a  quarter-cen- 
tury before),  George  Curtis  spoke  to 
me  with  regret  and  apprehension  of 
the  change  which  had  come  over 
Emerson,  body  and  mind.  The  sea- 
voyage  did  him  much  good,  however, 
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SAMUEL   BRADFORD. 


J  I. LI  AM    H     FU1 


From  a  photograph  by  Gutekunst,  Philadelphia,  1875. 


and  he  made  the  tour  of  Europe  and 
Egypt  with  satisfaction,  if  not  with 
keen  interest, —  returning  to  Concord, 
and  a  renovated  house,  in  good  spirits 
and  capable  of  some  intellectual  labor 
and  many  public  appearances.  His 
return  was  in  May,  1873;  and  about 
that  time  must  be  dated  the  photo- 
graph engraved  for  the  posthumous 
edition  of  his  poems,  in  1884 — the 
best  of  the  later  portraits.  It  was 
taken  by  a  Boston  photographer 
named  Foss;  but  the  negative  got 
broken,  and  in  that  state  passed  into 
the  hands  of  H.  G.  Smith,  of  the 
Studio  Building,  Boston,  who  re- 
paired the  damage  and  has  since 
printed  many  copies  from  it.  Dr. 
Emerson  says:  "There  is  no  good 
picture  of  my  father  in  his  old  age 
except  this,  of  which  there  is  a  draw- 
ing in  the  Riverside  Poems."  It  was 
made,  Miss  Emerson  tells  me.  soon 
after  she  returned  with  her  father 
from  Europe,  in  June.  1873.  and 
exhibits  him  as   he  looked  with  the 


refreshment   of  that    last   visit  to   his 

friends  in  England  and  Paris  and  the 
wonders  of  Egypt.  The  Scott  pic- 
ture, then,  for  the  serious  reformer's 
attitude,  and  the  Boston  photograph 
for  the  serene  old  sage  of  threescore 
and  ten. 

(  >f  the  majority  of  the  drawings  and 
sun-pictures  and  bust?,  vainly  striving 
to  recall  Emerson's  gracious  face,  the 
less  said  the  better.  He  once  re- 
marked to  Moncure  Conway:  "My 
portraits  generally  oscillate  between 
the  donkey  and  the  Lothario":  and 
to  me.  in  1878.  showing  him  the 
engraved  head  which  that  fine  artist. 
YVyatt  Eaton,  had  drawn  for  a  New 
York  magazine,  he  said:  "I  will  show 
you  what  this  man  looks  like":  and. 
proceeding  from  the  dining-room, 
where  we  were  sitting,  to  the  study, 
he  brought  back  his  volume  of  Her- 
rick,  containing  the  profile  ox  that  ro- 
bust poet,  with  his  enormous  Roman 
nose, — to  which  he  pointed  as  his  own 
vera  effigies.     An  exceptional  interest 
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attaches,  however,  to  the  photograph 
taken    at    Philadelphia    in    1875,    in 
which    Emerson,    Dr.  Furness,    and 
Mr.  Samuel  Bradford,  schoolmates  in 
Boston  sixty  years  before,  are  sitting 
in  the  same  picture.     The    Emerson 
has    lately    been    enlarged    by  Gute- 
kunst.     Concerning  the  two    school- 
mates of  Emerson  in  this  picture,  and 
their  connection  with  Boston,  I  have 
a     reminis- 
cence.       In 
July,   1878,   I 
used     to     sit 
with      Emer- 
son     in      his 
study,  to  hold 
him    in    con- 
versation 


while 

Mr. 

Wyatt 

Eaton 

was      < 

sketch- 

ing   the    (un- 

successful) 

portrait       re- 

p  r  0  d 

uced 

with 

this 

paper. 

On 

July 

4th, 

when 

the 

sitting 

lasted 

two 

hours, 

the 

talk 

turned  on  his 
father,  Rev. 
William  Em- 
erson, of 
Harvard  and 
Boston,  and 
his  own  child- 
hood. Emerson  said  that  his  father 
graduated  in  1789,  then  taught  school 
in  Roxbury,  where  Rev.  Charles 
Lowell  (the  father  of  the  poet 
Lowell)  was  a  pupil  for  a  while, 
and  first  settled  as  a  minister  in  Har- 
vard near  Lancaster,  where  his  friend, 
Rev.  Dr.  Thayer,  was  the  minister. 
William  Emerson's  preaching  was  ad- 
mired, as  that  of  his  father,  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Emerson  of  Concord,  had  been; 
and  one  of  his  admirers  was  a  Boston 
gentleman,  then  captain  of  the  An- 
cient and  Honorable  Artillery  Com- 


From  a  photograph  by  Foss  in  1873 


pany.  This  friend  procured  for  the 
Harvard  minister  the  appointment  for 
preaching  the  annual  Artillery  Elec- 
tion sermon,  in  the  First  Church, 
which  then  stood  in  Washington 
Street,  near  the  head  of  State  Street. 
This  sermon  was  heard  by  the  society 
of  that  church,  who  soon  invited  him 
to  become  their  minister,  which  he 
did,  late  in  the  year  1799.  Among 
his  Boston 
parishioners, 
besides  the 
Bradfords  of 
Duxbury 
(Mrs.  Rip- 
ley's father 
and  family), 
there  was 
Sheriff  Brad- 
f  or  d,  —  "a 
persona  b  1  e 
man,  who, 
when  walk- 
ing before 
the  Governor 
of  Massachu- 
setts, on  pub- 
lic days,  with 
his  ivory 
staff,  sword 
and  uniform, 
was  some- 
times mis- 
taken for  the 
gov  ernor." 
This  was  the 
father  of 
Samuel  Brad- 
ford, who  sits 
in  the  centre  of  the  photograph. 
"I  was  at  school  when  very 
young  with  Sheriff  Bradford's  son, 
and  William  Henry  Furness,  now 
Dr.  Furness,  and  both  of  Phila- 
delphia." Going  on  with  these  child- 
hood recollections,  Emerson  said: 
"The  house  where  I  was  born  in  1803 
stood  at  the  corner  of  Chauncy  and 
Summer  streets,  with  a  yard  and 
orchard  as  large  as  Dr.  Ripley's  at  the 
Old  Manse,  which  Hawthorne  has  so 
well  described.  This  house  was 
burned    or    torn    down,  and    then  a 


From  a  sketch  by  Wyatt  Eaton  in  1S7S.     Published  in  Scribner's  Magazine,  February,  1879. 
By  permission  of  the  Century  Company. 
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brick  house  was  built  there,  in  which 
my  father  and  his  children  lived. 
It  was  separated-  by  a  brick  wall 
from  a  garden  and  orchard  south- 
ward, where  pears  grew;  and  I 
remember  sitting  on  that  wall  and 
wishing  for  some  of  those  pears." 
Near  by  was  a  pond  of  salt  water, — 
probably  the  scene  of  that  forcible 
salt-water  bath  which  he  speaks  of  as 
given  him  now  and  then  by  his  stern 
father,  at  a  tender  and  timid  age;  "and 
I  still  recall  the  fright  with  which, 
after  some  of  these  salt  experiences,  I 
heard  his  voice  one  day  (as  Adam  that 
of  the  Lord  God  in  the  Garden)  sum- 
moning me  to  a  new  bath, — and  I 
vainly  endeavoring  to   hide  myself." 

After  his  father's  death,  this  house, 
which  was  the  parsonage,  must  be 
given  up,  and  the  Emersons  then  re- 
moved to  a  house  on  Beacon  Street, 
near  where  the  Atheneum  now 
stands;  and  from  this  place  young 
Waldo  used  to  drive  his  mother's  cow 
to  the  pasture  near  the  Providence 
station,  belonging  to  his  uncles  of  the 
Haskins  family.  Here  also  the  late 
Chief  Justice  Shaw,  when  a  young 
lawyer,  boarded  with  Mrs.  Emerson, 
and  Miss  Mary  Emerson  took  part  in 
the  domestic  duties,  and  gave  special 
attention  to  the  youngest  son,  Charles, 
who  was  but  two  years  old  at  his 
father's  death.  Waldo  Emerson  used 
to  contrast  himself  unfavorably  with 
this  brother,  and  with  Edward,  who 
was  a  few  years  older  than  Charles; 
he  admired  them  greatly,  but  thought 
himself  "a  slouching  person,"  while 
they  "never  moved  without  grace." 

This  may  be  as  good  a  place  as  any 
to  speak  of  the  personal  aspect  and 
bearing  of  Waldo  Emerson,  which  his 
portraits  did  not  fully  disclose.  His 
biographer,  Mr.  Cabot,  quotes  a  few 
passages  from  Emerson  which  inti- 
mate that  he  knew  a  certain  family 
trait  that  others  remarked,  and  which 
led  Mrs.  George  Ripley  to  write  a 
friend  in  Emerson's  pulpit  days,  "that 
he  had  preached  a  sermon  for  George, 
last  Sunday,  with  his  chin  in  the  air,  in 
scorn    of    the    whole    human    race." 


Now  Emerson  wrote:  "My  grand- 
father, William  of  Concord,  walking 
before  his  father,  Joseph  of  Maiden, 
to  church,  his  father  checked  him,— 
'William,  you  walk  as  if  the  earth  was 
not  good  enough  for  you.'  'I  did  not 
know  it,  sir,'  he  replied  with  the  ut- 
most humility.  This  is  one  of  the 
household  anecdotes  in  which  I  have 
found  a  relationship."  There  was  a 
kind  of  loftiness  in  the  Emersons, 
which  in  European  society  is  reck- 
oned a  mark  of  race, — an  unconscious 
pride,  or  proud  humility,  which  was 
so  distinctly  seen  in  the  grandest  of 
Americans,  Washington.  In  the  as- 
pect of  the  brothers,  Edward  and 
Charles,  this  air  of  leadership  was 
blended  with  a  gentle  grace;  in  Waldo 
Emerson,  there  was  a  gentle  dignity, 
with  less  of  outward  grace,  but  with 
more  of  inward  light.  A  lady  who 
knew  him  well  and  saw  him  daily  for 
years,  in  domestic  life  and  in  public 
oratory,  has  given  me  her  delicate  ap- 
preciation in  such  words  as  are  worth 
citing.     She  writes: 

"I  have  always  liked  the  portrait  by 
David  Scott,  though  the  aspect  is 
darker  than  belonged  to  him,  who 
always  seemed  to  bring  sunshine  and 
light.  I  like,  too,  the  bit  of  rainbow 
which  seems  the  true  and  fit  symbol. 
I  do  not  believe  I  knew  Mr.  Emer- 
son's face  at  all, — only  a  certain  light 
and  smile  upon  it.  Did  not  the  face 
of  Moses  shine,  when  he  had  talked 
with  God  in  the  bush?  I  remember 
I  heard  him  at  a  lecture  in  the  Con- 
cord Lyceum;  but  I  do  not  know  even 
how  he  stood.  The  room  was  dark 
and  crowded;  there  was  a  ray  of  light 
that  shot  out  through  and  far  beyond 
the  dark.  We  did  not  dare  to  look 
behind,  and  see  what  he  saw.  And 
his  eye  was  'scornful,  threatening  and 
young.'  But  has  any  one  ever  ex- 
plained why  all  his  young  admirers 
began  to  imitate  him, — caught  the  lift 
of  his  eyebrow,  the  droop  of  his 
shoulders,  even  the  pauses  of  his 
voice?  When  he  came  in  from  his 
solitary  walks,  he  would  give  to  each 
one  at  table  a  flower,  or  the  just-blos- 
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somed  sprig  of  grapevine,  and  would 
tell  little  Waldo  some  pretty  adven- 
ture of  the  walk.  I  lis  face  was  rosy 
(his  natural  complexion),  a  good  Eng- 
lish rosy  coloring,  eyes  very  blue, 
mouth  so  sweet,  and  that  brow  of  his, 
— a  pure  Greek  brow.  Was  not  his 
nose  very  large?  No,  I  never  thought 
of  it.  Sometimes  he  felt  it  his  duty  to 
frown  on  the  vanities  of  the  young 
folk,  —  to  look  a  little  stern.  It  was 
wholly  put  on;  all  the  time  he  knew 
he  was  denying  his  nature.  But  he 
made  up  a  face  when  his  picture  was 
taken;  they  are  all  but  counterfeit  pre- 
sentments of  the  man.  I  wonder 
sometimes  how  he  ever  got  caught 
and  entangled  in  this  dim  world  of 
ours.  The  rainbow  comes  and  goes." 
Very  little  that  is  celestial  or  of  the 
rainbow  is  seen  in  Grozelier's  smooth 
lithograph,  which  appeared,  with  half 
a  dozen  other  faces  and  heads,  about 
1855,  as  the  "Heralds  of  Freedom." 
The  title  was  good,  and  some  of  the 
heads, — that  of  Gerrit  Smith  some- 
what resembling  Mr.  I'rvan;  but 
Emerson  in  this  similitude  is  a  sort 
of  premonition  of  Chauncey  Depew, 
—  of  all  men  the  least  like  him.  The 
educated,  modest  whisker  in  this  por- 
trait reminds  me  of  a  story.  While  I 
was  living  in  Sophia  Thoreau's  house, 
where  I  had  for  three  years  dined 
nearly  every  day  with  Henry  Thoreau 
at  his  mother's  table  (1855-57)  while 
living  in  Ellery  Channing's  house  op- 
posite, Mr.  Emerson  with  his  daughter 
and  Miss  Elizabeth  Hoar  came  one 
night  to  tea.  It  was  in  1877  (March 
2).  In  the  dining-room  hung  Rowse's 
portrait  of  Thoreau,  now  in  the  Con- 
cord Library.  The  talk  ran  on 
George  Washington,  of  whom  Emer- 
son had  lately  been  reading  an  Eng- 
lish biography.  He  said  that  his 
mother,  then  Miss  Ruth  Haskins,  had 
been  at  a  ball  in  Boston,  in  1789, 
where  Washington  danced  and  was 
noticed  for  his  grace  in  dancing.  "I 
was  early  stranded  on  Marshall's  'Life 
of  Washington,'"  said  Emerson;  "I 
have  never  read  Irving's,  or  any  other 
of   the   modern   ones."     He  thou  edit 


Washington  one  of    the    heavier 
writers,   and   instanced   the    Farewell 
Address  as  an  example.     1  told  him 
that  has  been  claimed  for  Hamilton. 
"Hamilton  knew  how  to  wr:1 
Emerson'fl    unconvinced     reply.      He 
laughed  at  the  anecdote  told  by  Miss 
I  [oar,  of  the  old  Virginia  woman  . 
said  to  her,  "General  Washington  was 
President   of  the    Unite';  and 

gave  salitisfahction;  I  believe  all  the 
Virginia  Presidents  gave  sahtisfahc- 
tion"  TTua  was  before  the  era  of 
John  Tyler. 

Rising  from  the  tea-table,  Emerson 
noticed  the  crayon  head  of  Thoreau, 
and  said,  "This  is  better  than  the  am- 
brotype  with  the  beard,  for  the  beard 
disfigured  Henry's  fa  DC  of  the 

company  said,  "1  am  glad  you  n 
wore  a  ]  1  which  he  answ 

"I  had  none  to  wear.''  On  another 
occasion  Emerson  t<»ld  me  that  when 
he  was  to  give  his  address  on  Eman- 
cipation, in  [843,  Thoreau  rang  the 
bell  himself,  at  the  parish  church,  and 
had  also  gone  about  to  the  houses  in 
town,  giving  notice  of  the  day  and 
hour  of  the  address. 

Returning  to  the  subject  of  Wash- 
ington,—  in  the  summer  when  Mr. 
Eaton  was  drawing  Emerson's  por- 
trait, I  took  from  Mr.  Channing's 
library  Chateaubriand's  "Posthumous 
Memoirs,"  in  French,  and  showed 
Emerson  the  account  given  by  Cha- 
teaubriand of  his  interview  with 
Washington  in  Philadelphia,  and  that 
of  his  first  sight  of  Xapoleon  and  con- 
versation with  him.  Emerson  read 
both  in  my  presence:  asked  me  what 
"jousts"  were,  and  what  "sable"  and 
"curef  meant;  then  he  said, "Chateau- 
briand evidently  thought  as  much  of 
himself  as  of  Washington;  as  for 
Bonaparte,  he  always  knew  how 
meet  men  on  their  own  ground. — 
whether  Christians  or  Frenchmen." 
He  had  read  a  few  books  of  Chateau- 
briand, he  said,  but  never  this  one. 

The  sketch  made  by  Mr.  Eaton,  as 
the  result  of  these  pleasant  sittings 
Emerson's     study.  —  pleasant    to    the 
artist  and  to  me.  and  not  so  appar- 
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ently  disagreeable  to  the  sitter  as  such 
things  often  were, — was  a  disappoint- 
ment when  engraved;  having  far 
more  the  look  of  desolate,  solitary 
age  than  was  the  usual  aspect  of 
Emerson  in  the  summer  of  1878.  The 
mobility  and  liveliness  of  his  face 
seemed  to  be  left  out,  and  a  certain 
grimness  called  up  from  the  inner 
consciousness  of  a  man  who  knows, 
that  each  year  brings  him  nearer  to 
the  grave,  escorted  by  the  ills  that 
wait  on  age.  It  could  not  be  mis- 
taken for  the  head  of  another  man, 
and  it  was  true  to  the  framework  of 
the  sage's  features  and  the  vivacity  of 
his  eyes.  But  the  ineffable  sweetness 
was  not  there,  —  or  but  a  lingering  ray 
of  it;  and  the  hard,  modern  style  of 
treating  the  engraving  (which  ap- 
peared both  in  Scribner's  Magazine 
and  in  Miss  Gilder's  "Homes  and 
Haunts  of  Our  Elder  Poets")  in- 
creased the  dislike  which  most  of  us 
felt  for  the  drawing.  As  a  study, 
however,  for  a  complete  portrait  of 
Emerson  the  moralist,  it  has  real 
merit;  nothing  is  there  which  might 
not  have  been  in  the  original,  and  the 
underlying  severity  of  this  modified 
Puritan  is  plainly  to  be  seen.  It  needs 
to  be  clothed  upon  with  the  other 
qualities  which  the  Puritan  did  not 
possess,  or  did  not  exhibit,  but  which 
Emerson  had  in  full  measure.  Ellery 
Channing  hinted  at  this  in  another 
verse  from  the  Ode  quoted  above, — 
thus : 

"In  vain  for  us  to  say  what  thou  hast  been 

To  our  occasion, — 

This  flickering  nation, 
This  stock  of  people  from  an  English  kin; 

And  he  who  led  the  van, — 

The  frozen  Puritan, — 
We  thank  thee  for  thy  patience  with   his 

faith, 
That     chill,     delusive     poison     mixed     for 
death." 

Emerson  would  not  so  have  de- 
scribed the  Calvinistic  creed  of  his 
clerical  ancestors;  but  he  knew  how 
to  interpret  language  so  figurative. 
Face  to  face  with  the  genuine  Puritan 
of  Cromwell's  time,  in  John  Brown  of 
Osawatomie,  Emerson    honored    and 


celebrated  him,  but  shrank  a  little 
from  the  extremity  he  saw  to  be  in- 
evitable. Bronson  Alcott  told  me 
that  he  was  present  in  Emerson's 
house  with  Thoreau,  when  the  news 
came  of  Brown's  capture  in  Virginia, 
— of  which  Thoreau  then  spoke  much 
as  he  did  afterwards  in  public.  Emer- 
son listened,  but  said  little;  it  seemed 
to  be  too  painful  a  subject  to  him 
then.  Some  weeks  after,  when  re- 
turning from  Boston  or  Salem,  where 
he  had  made  one  of  his  striking 
speeches  in  honor  of  Brown,  Emerson 
said  to  Alcott,  "We  have  had  enough 
of  this  dreary  business."  He  foresaw 
its  result,  as  he  knew  that  of  Crom- 
well's Puritanism;  but  his  poetic 
thought  refused  to  dwell  upon  it. 

Several  photographs  by  Black,  a 
well-known  Boston  artist,  who  took 
the  only  photograph  of  John  Brown 
with  his  picturesque  beard  that  was 
ever  made  from  the  life, — are  seen  in 
these  pages.  The  earlier,  of  perhaps 
i860,  is  the  head  and  shoulders, 
which  was  never  faithful  to  the  seri- 
ous expression  of  the  thinker,  but 
may  serve  to  recall  some  lively  mo- 
ment of  playful  conversation,  when 
thought  gave  place  to  fun.  There 
were  such  times,  though  Emerson 
was  almost  never  known  to  laugh 
outright, — holding  such  forcible  ex- 
pressions of  merriment  to  be  out  of 
keeping  with  the  composure  he  al- 
ways strove  to  maintain.  Another 
Black  picture, — the  full  length,  in 
evening  dress,  with  the  hands  folded 
in  front, — is  a  good  likeness  of  the 
man  as  he  stood  at  the  beginning  of 
his  lecture,  before  gesture  and  facial 
expression  began  to  give  fuller  effect 
to  his  grave  and  melodious  voice, — 
in  which  nobody  but  an  Englishman 
ever  fancied  a  "twang."  The  hint  of 
that  kind  in  which  Arthur  Clough  in- 
dulged came  with  singular  ineptness 
from  one  who  had  a  most  pronounced 
Oxford  brogue.  I  heard  this  gentle 
scholar  lecture  on  English  Poetry, 
during  his  short  residence  at  our 
Cambridge;  he  mentioned  a  certain 
poet  whom  he  called  "Bar-r-n," —  nor 
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was  it  till  several  repetitions  of  the 
name  that  I  discovered  he  had  Byron 
in  mind.  I  think  I  did  not  hear  this 
beautiful  Oxford  brogue  in  full  per- 
fection again  until,  at  the  British 
School  of  Archaeology  in  Athens,  in 
MaTch,  1890,  a  handsome  young  swell 
from  that  university  read  a  paper  on  a 
Greek  "vahze"  on  which  was  "fig- 
gered"a  pcrsonwhom  he  styled  "King 
Prahm."     But  this  is  a  digression. 

The  Chicago  photograph  of  1856, 
here  given,  is  one  of  two  taken  in  that 
city  during  one  of  Emerson's  long 
western  lecture  tours;  it  was  given 
among  the  illustrations  of  the  small 
subscription  edition  of  Alcott's  Son- 
nets. The  Rowse  sketch,  I  have  said, 
is  also  given  in  a  reduced  and  faint 
copy,  to  illustrate  another  of  the 
Alcott  Sonnets.  Mr.  Alcott  was 
himself  not  averse  to  the  early  crayon 
which  used  to  hang  in  Longfellow's 
study  at  Cambridge,  along  with 
Charles  Sumner's  and  President 
Felton's;  but  it  was  the  poorest  of 
the  three.  It  was  by  Eastman  John- 
son, and  a  copy  of  it  is  given  with  this 
paper.  Nor  did  Mr.  Alcott  look 
askance,  as  most  of  us  did,  at 
Gould's  amateur  bust,  which  stands 
in  marble  within  the  College  Library, 
and  in  plaster  at  Concord.  Morse's 
reduced  bust,  at  Concord,  is  unlucky 
in  pose  and  expression:  the  full  bust 
is  better,  as  I  remember  it.  King's 
bust  is  unspeakably  bad, — and  "there 
are  others."  French  succeeded  per- 
fectly, at  an  age  when  years  had  made 
it  impossible  to  reproduce  the  youth- 
ful enthusiasm  or  the  vigor  of  manly 
thought  expressed  by  that  noble 
head.  Had  he  modeled  it  twenty 
years  earlier,  or  had  that  other  Con- 
cord sculptor,  Frank  Elwell,  seen 
Emerson  at  35,  as  his  grandfather, the 
village  blacksmith,  knew  him,  in  his 
walks  and  talks,  we  should  have  had 
much  better  portraits  in  marble. 

Lamenting  the  early  fate  of  his 
younger  brother  Edward.  Emerson 
wrote  what  must  still  be  said  of  him- 
self, notwithstanding  all  these  busts 
and  pictures: 


"'J  here  is  no  record  left  on  earth, 
Save  in  tablets  of  the  heart, 

the  rich  inherent  worth. 
Of  the  grace  that  on  him  shone." 
Whenever  the   artist,   even  though 
that  artist  were  the  sun  himself,  pen- 
ciled    his    likeness,    the: 
something  omitted   which  tl. 
saw  and  heard  him  missed  in  the  por- 
trait.   Aa  Thomas   Froysell   sai 
his  cousin,  Sir  Robert  rfarley,  in  that 
famous    funeral     sermon,     so    might 
they  say,  the  best  of  them:    "I  want 
art  to  draw  his  picture.     His  spiritual 
lineaments    are    above    my    pencil." 
Even  the  smile  that  he  wore  so  C 
towards  his  friends,  and  that  beamed 
upon   me   in   his  dying  hours  in   the 
sweetest  recognition,   was  too  much 
for  the<e  limners  of  the  outward  man. 
"There  lived  more   life   in  one   of  his  fair 

Than    all    you    painters    can     \sith    pains 

devise." 

Emerson's  personal  presence,  then, 
must  be  but  a  gracious  memory  to 
those  who  knew  him:  to  others  it 
must  be  taken  on  our  testimony  and 
the  insufficient,  perishable  evidence 
of  portrait  and  statue,  which  so  often 
make  their  original  far  other  than  he 
was.  That  beauty,  imperishable  and 
ideal,  which  he  adored  and  celebrated, 
did  not  leave  him  without  tokens  of 
its  favor.  He  was  its  messenger  to  a 
world  that  hardly  believed  in  its  ex- 
istence: and  its  "fugitive  and  gra- 
cious light,  shy  to  illumine."  now  and 
again  shone  around  him.  There  was 
a  charm  in  his  personality  hard  to 
explain  or  describe,  but  best  indicated 
in  those  old  verses  which  Lowell 
applied  to  Emerson: 

"Was  never  eye  did  see  that  face. 
Was  never  ear  did  hear  that  tongue, 

Was  never  mind  did  mind  his  grace. 
That  ever  thought  the  travail  long: 

But  eyes,  and  ears,  and  every  thought 

Were  with  his  sweet  perfections  caught." 

Note.  —  Some  of  the  portraits  -  Id     S 

refers  in  the  foregoing  article  are  not  here  given,  and  in  the 
preparation  of  the  article  still  others  have  been  learned  of. 
Wc  desire  to  make  this  collection  of  Emerson's  portraits  as 
complete  as  possible,  publishing  even-thing  which  has  real 
value,  and  we  shall  be  grateful  for  any  information  • 
may  be  given  us  concerning  anything  which  has  been  over- 
looked. If  the  results  of  farther  research  warrant  it.  we 
shall  publish  in  due  time  some  supplementary  pages  in 
which  the  collection  shall  be  made  complete. — Edit. 


WHAT  THE   CHRISTMAS   SPIRIT   SAITH  UNTO  THE 

CHURCHES. 

By  ^George  Hodges. 


HE  Spirit,  speaking  of  old 
unto  the  churches,  did 
not  speak  in  terms  of  ap- 
probation. Even  in  that 
new  day,  near  as  it  was  to 
the  blessed  beginnings, 
with  the  first  enthusiasm  still  stirring 
people's  hearts,  there  was  much  to 
criticise  and  much  to  blame.  The 
Christians  of  that  time  were  not  very 
good  Christians. 

The  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  world  is  growing  better  is  one 
which  is  rich  in  materials  of  discus- 
sion; though  we  would  no  doubt  be 
better  occupied  in  the  endeavor  to 
give  a  practical  rather  than  a  literary 
answer  to  it.  The  great  thing  is  to 
make  the  world  better,  beginning 
with  ourselves.  Is  the  world  a  better 
world  after  the  Christian  centuries? 
Is  the  church  a  better  church?  Shall 
the  Spirit  praise  or  blame  us,  this  new 
Christmas  time? 

I. 

It  would  in  no  way  contradict  nor 
disturb  the  doctrine  of  evolution 
should  the  Christian  life  of  the  early 
centuries  be  found  conspicuous  in  its 
favorable  contrast  with  the  life  that 
is  lived  now.  For  evolution  does  not 
represent  the  progress  of  the  race  as 
being  like  the  ascent  of  a  mountain, 
each  step  higher  than  the  step  before, 
each  year  better  than  the  year  past. 
Instead  of  that,  the  race  is  shown  to 
have  progressed  as  a  man  walks  along 
the  common  road,  first  one  foot  and 
then  the  other,  one  ahead  and  the 
other  tarrying  behind,  half  eager  and 
half  reluctant,  like  Sir  Galahad  in  Mr. 
Abbey's  picture.  Here  and  there, 
sometimes  in  an  individual,  some- 
times in  a  group  or  a  community,  the 
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ideal  of  the  race  is  suddenly  and  won- 
derfully carried  up  to  a  place  hitherto 
unreached  and  unattempted;  and  then 
for  years  and  centuries,  and  in  some 
instances  forever,  the  rest  of  us  try  to 
reach  that  altitude,  and  fail. 

Thus  art,  in  the  days  of  Phidias, 
touched  a  mark  in  sculpture  which 
ever  since  we  have  but  contemplated 
with  amazement.  We  put  the  casts 
of  the  battered  fragments  of  the  Par- 
thenon figures  in  our  museums,  our 
studios,  and  our  houses,  and  study 
them  with  an  admiring  despair. 
These  plaster  translations  of  the  half- 
deciphered  sentences  of  the  Greek 
masters  put  all  our  polished  work  in- 
to the  background.  Headless  and 
armless,  these  marble  people  live,  and 
have  souls.  Evolution  in  art  stood  in 
the  days  of  Phidias  upon  the  peak  of 
the  mountain,  and  has  since  been 
walking  in  the  valley,  looking  back 
and  up. 

So  with  dramatic  literature  in  the 
instance  of  Shakespeare.  We  are  not 
at  present,  in  spite  of  the  experience 
of  the  years  between  his  time  and 
ours,  writing  better  plays  than  "Ham- 
let." 

Evolution  does  not,  then,  imply  a 
consistent  and  uninterrupted  forward 
march.  In  the  Christian  church  the 
supreme  ideal  of  humanity,  the  very 
highest  spiritual  life,  was  set  forth  at 
the  beginning,  and  all  religious 
progress  since  that  day  has  been  a 
progress  backwards.  The  leaders  of 
the  great  religious  reformations  have 
led  men  back  to  Jesus  Christ.  St. 
John  and  St.  Paul,  too,  wrote  docu- 
ments upon  which  the  saints  and 
fathers  of  the  succeeding  ages  have 
been  content  to  comment.  If  the 
idea  of  evolution  were  true,  which  is 
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in  the  minds  of  those  mistaken  folk 
who  maintain  that  the  future  must  of 
necessity  be  better  than  the  past,  and 
that  some  day  the  Christmas  which 
we  keep  will  be  abandoned  for  an- 
other Christmas  marking  the  birthday 
of  a  better  saint  and  hero,  then  we 
should  have  gone  on  writing  fourth 
gospels  and  epistles  to  the  Ephesians, 
higher  and  wiser,  until  to-day  these 
documents  should  be  of  no  more  in- 
terest than  those  pictures  of  the  earli- 
est art  which  are  valuable  only  as 
showing  with  what  childlike  simplic- 
ity men  used  their  eyes  and  their  paint 
brushes  in  the  year  one.  The  fact  is 
that  here  the  best  is  in  the  past. 

It  would  not,  therefore,  have  been  a 
matter  of  surprise  had  the  Spirit  writ- 
ten to  the  churches  of  the  first  century 
in  wordsof  commendation.  They  who 
had  St.  John  for  their  minister  ought 
to  have  been  uncommonly  good  peo- 
ple. The  messages,  however,  are 
filled  with  strong  reproof.  Christians 
have  fallen  from  their  first  estate,  and 
have  given  hospitable  hearing  to  mis- 
leading teachers;  some  have  given 
way  even  to  gross  sins,  others  are  in- 
different; of  only  a  few  can  it  be  said 
that  they  shall  walk  in  white,  for  they 
are  worthy.  The  Spirit  speaks  in  the 
accents  of  the  day  of  judgment.  The 
churches  must  have  listened,  trem- 
bling. 

Are  we  any  better?  Will  this 
Christmas  be  a  more  Christian  Christ- 
mas than  they  kept? 

I  think  so;  though  I  must  confess 
that  the  improvement  is  not  so  con- 
spicuous as  might  be  wished.  Chris- 
tianity is  in  some  respects  a  more  easy 
religion  now  than  it  was  then.  It  had 
no  social  position  then  as  it  has  now. 
It  was  by  no  means  the  correct  thing 
to  go  to  church.  People  who  had 
money  and  education  and  a  place  in 
society  thought  twice  before  they  lis- 
tened to  the  Christian  gospel.  They 
must  give  up  their  friends,  and  be- 
come the  companions  of  their  friends' 
servants;  they  must  expect  to  be  dis- 
trusted in  business  as  persons  of  a 
rash  and  unbalanced  judgment,  given 


over  to  novelties  of  belief,  and  strange 
theories,  ami  queer  idea-,  radicals  and 
socialists.     They  were  fortunate  if 
disfavor  of  the  general  world  sho 
itself    in    no  worse  v.  onetimes 

they  sufferer]  persecution.  Naturally, 
all  this  worked  as  a  pttX  • 
Hon;:  not  so  many  people  accounted 
themselves  Christians  with  but  small 
intention  to  follow  Christ.  For  the 
most  part  the  early  Christians  knew 
what  they  were  about;  the  faith  and 
life  of  their  disripleship  were  very  real 
to  them.  When  they  kept  their 
Christmas,  in  upper  rooms  and  secret 
chambers,  behind  shut  doors,  meet- 
ing in  the  safe  darkness  of  the  early 
morning,  they  were  altogether  in 
earnest,  and  the  festival  was  a  much 
more  religious  and  Christian  day  than 
it  is  apt  to  be  with  us. 

Many  things  may  be  accurately 
said  against  us.  The  churches  of  our 
time  are  weak  just  where  the  churches 
of  the  early  day  were  strong, — namely, 
in  their  appeal  to  the  poor  and  in  their 
hold  on  those  who  labor  with  their 
hands.  The  church,  which  began  with 
that  constituency,  and  whose  original 
leaders  were  chosen  from  among  the 
common  people,  has  never  ceased  to  be 
the  people's  church,  but  it  has  ceased 
to  be  the  church  of  the  people's  lead- 
ers. The  men  who  are  eminent  in  the 
councils  of  the  trade  unions  and 
whose  influence  is  great  amongst 
their  fellow  workmen  are  very  few  of 
them  to  be  found  at  the  services  of 
any  of  the  churches.  The  Roman 
church  does  better  than  the  rest  of  us 
in  maintaining  a  relation  of  concord 
and  allegiance  with  the  men  of  the 
mills  and  the  women  of  the  tene- 
ments, but  even  the  Roman  church 
does  not  greatly  affect  the  leaders. 
Most  of  them  know  that  they  would 
lose  their  leadership  if  they  were 
known  to  be  members  of  the  Christian 
church. 

Neither  are  the  churches  doing 
very  much  better  in  the  society  which 
in  the  early  days  was  indifferent  and 
hostile  but  which  afterwards  came  in 
and    entered    into    alliance    with    re- 
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ligion.  The  men  who  are  most  prom- 
inent in  business,  in  finance,  in  poli- 
tics and  in  literature,  are  more  likely 
than  not  to  be  found  at  home  on  Sun- 
day morning.  Only  a  small  propor- 
tion of  them  is  in  the  habit  of  church- 
.going.  The  church,  in  the  estimation 
of  some  of  these  excellent  and  even 
eminent  persons,  is  regarded  as  their 
wives  regard  the  club.  The  club  is  a 
husband's  institution,  a  somewhat 
mysterious  organization,  making  con- 
siderable demands  upon  the  domestic 
stores  of  time  and  money,  and  appar- 
ently contributing  in  return  a  good 
deal  of  enjoyment.  The  wife  knows 
it  from  the  outside.  And  the  church 
is  a  wives'  institution,  an  excellent  so- 
ciety of  very  good  people,  whose 
meetings  are  held  on  Sunday  morn- 
ings, whose  dues  must  be  paid,  and 
whose  social  and  even  moral  influ- 
ence is  considerable.  The  banker, 
the  mill-owner,  the  politician,  the 
poet,  the  journalist,  the  professor, 
know  it  from  the  outside,  and  are  in- 
terested in  it  from  the  point  of  view  of 
citizens  who  take  pleasure  in  the  pic- 
turesque appearance  of  the  town. 
The  churches  are  full  of  good  women 
whose  husbands  are  at  home  studying 
the  Sunday  newspaper.  The  clubs 
are  full  of  men  who  know  nothing 
about  the  church  except  what  they 
can  remember  in  the  experiences  of  a 
reluctant  boyhood,  or  from  the  occa- 
sion of  a  marriage  of  a  friend. 

The  Christmas  Spirit,  could  it  speak 
as  audibly  in  Boston  and  New  York 
as  it  spoke  of  old  in  Ephesus  and 
Sardis  and  Laodicea,  would  make 
some  comment  upon  these  facts  in  the 
life  of  the  churches,  and  make  it  in 
that  very  vigorous  and  unmistakable 
manner  of  speech  with  which  we  are 
familiar  in  the  pages  of  the  Scriptures. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  an  ear- 
nest desire  to  believe  that  the  world  is 
growing  better,  and  that  the  Christian 
churches  are  assisting  it  in  that  direc- 
tion and  keeping  easy  pace  with  it. 
Certainly,  there  is  a  kindness  of  heart, 
and  a  strength  of  sympathy,  and  a 
breadth  of  understanding,  and  a  gen- 


erous endeavor  rather  to  appreciate 
than  to  assail  those  who  are  different 
from  ourselves,  to  which  the  world  of 
the  first  Christian  century,  and  after- 
wards of  the  middle  ages,  and,  even 
more  recently,  of  the  days  of  our  own 
immediate  ancestors,  was  for  the  most 
part  conscientiously  opposed.  Re- 
ligious tolerance,  for  example,  was  for 
centuries  put  among  the  vices.  In 
spite  of  our  widespread  industrial  and 
social  discontent,  and  of  the  sufferings 
of  the  very  poor  in  factories  and 
slums,  and  of  the  separation  which 
still  exists  between  the  privileged  and 
the  unprivileged,  and  of  the  idle  and 
wicked  divisions  which  part  the 
church  into  the  churches — in  spite  of 
all  these  evident  evils,  the  Christmas 
of  this  present  year  will  find  us  closer 
together,  and  more  desirous  to  be  of 
service  one  to  another  than  any 
Christmas  since  the  angels  sang  to- 
gether in  the  anthem,  and  the  little 
congregation  of  shepherds  under  the 
roof  of  the  sky  listened  in  amazement. 
The  message  of  the  Christmas 
spirit  to  the  churches  is  an  order  to 
march.  It  is  a  summons  to  a  better 
meeting  of  opportunity.  It  is  a  call 
for  more  unconventionality  and  more 
simplicity  and  more  fraternity  among 
Christian  people. 

II. 

Unconventional  was  that  initial 
Christmas,  to  the  last  degree.  The 
nativity  pictures  have  done  their 
best  to  bring  the  scene  into  line 
with  the  ecclesiastical  proprieties. 
The  stable  is  made  to  look  won- 
derfully like  a  church,  the  holy 
mother  wears  the  garments  of  re- 
ligious women,  the  Christ-child  has 
a  glowing  halo  at  his  head,  and  there 
are  attendant  angels  kneeling  in  ador- 
ation. Sometimes  saints  and  doctors 
yet  unborn  are  brought  in  to  bow  in 
reverence  before  the  altar  of  the 
manger.  Yet,  after  all,  the  primitive 
rudeness  of  the  real  fact  appears  be- 
yond disguise.  The  conventionalities 
are  altogether  disregarded. 
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One  might  naturally  wonder,  in  the 
sight  of  the  Hethlehem  stable,  what 
may  be  the  opinion  of  the  Christmas 
Spirit  touching  our  well-ordered  re- 
ligious arrangements.  It  is  possible 
that  we  make  too  much  of  organiza- 
tion and  of  rubric.  There  is  danger, 
as  Professor  Drummond  says,  lest  the 
church,  instead  of  being  a  beautiful 
garden  in  which  the  Christian  graces 
grow  up  out  of  the  ground  free  and 
fair  as  the  flowers,  be  rather  a  ma- 
chine shop,  where  the  wheels  are 
whirling,  and  the  air  is  filled  with  dust 
and  clatter,  and  men  work  by  the  day 
and  for  the  pay. 

There  is  some  truth  in  the  Chinese 
idea  that  a  right  angle  is  the  signa- 
ture of  the  devil. 

It  is  possible  for  a  church  to  be  so 
thoroughly  organized  and  rubricised 
that  spiritual  religion  will  be  driven 
out.  Indeed,  exactly  that  has  hap- 
pened in  the  history  of  the  Christian 
church,  and,  in  fact,  in  the  history  of 
all  religion.  When  Jesus  came  he 
found  the  church  in  just  that  situa- 
tion. There  was  not  a  clergyman  in 
the  whole  ecclesiastical  establishment 
whom  he  chose  to  be  in  the  company 
of  his  apostles.  The  church  people 
were  the  persistent  enemies  of  reli- 
gion. 

Jesus  Christ  was  amazingly  uncon- 
ventional. Not  only  was  he  born 
amidst  conditions  at  which  the  eccle- 
siastics of  his  day  would  have  shud- 
dered, but  he  lived  and  spoke  and 
thought  throughout  consistently  with 
that  beginning.  What  he  wanted  was 
to  get  close  both  to  God  and  to  his 
brother  men,  and  he  put  aside  every 
hindrance  which  stood  in  the  way  of 
this  divine  and  human  intimacy.  Xo 
ecclesiastical  ordinance  did  he  permit 
to  stand  as  a  barrier  between  him  and 
God;  he  entered  directly  into  the 
divine  presence  with  filial  confidence; 
he  spoke  to  God  and  God  to  him 
without  interpreter.  And  no  preju- 
dice nor  social  tradition  kept  him 
from  the  company  of  those  who  were 
in  need  of  him.  He  was  as  much 
interested    in    the    publicans    as    he 


in  thr-   Pharisees,  and   more.     It 
was  characteristically   noted   of  him 
that  he  preferred  tl.< 
new  to  the  company  of  saints.    The 

ration  could 
not  understand  it.     They  did  iv  • 
to  understand    it.  [led    him 

in  all  honesty  and  a  name 

which  he  fully  d<    i 

desired  to  d<  they  called    him 

"the  friend  of  publicans  and  MtW 

The   impression   which    one 
from  reading  tl  •  hi-  life, 

seeing  where  he  went  and  what  he  did 
and  hearing  his  conversations  and 
watching  him  in  hi-  dealings  with  the 
church  life  of  his  time,  is  that  nothing 
could  have  been  farther  from  his 
pose    than    that  anity    should 

become  a  hard-and-fast  system,  an 
ecclesiastical  institution  in  which  the 
letter  should  be  exalted  above  the  life, 
and  personality  should  be  depreciated 
and  individuality  discouraged,  and 
emphasis  should  be  set  upon  the 
of  doing  things  rather  than  upon  the 
things  t<»  be  dune.  It  is  not  the 
trine  ol  Jesus  that  man  is  made  for 
the  church,  but  that  the  church  is 
made  for  man. 

The  Christmas  Spirit,  then,  calls  us 
back  to  the  unconventionality  of 
Jesus,  to  the  original  freedom  of  the 
spiritual  life.  For  spirituality  is  for- 
ever free.  The  ideal  Christian  life  is 
compared  by  the  Master  himself  to 
the  wind  that  bloweth  where  it  listeth, 
which  may,  indeed,  be  kept  out  I 
diligent  shutting-to  of  doors  and  win- 
dows, but  which  cannot  be  impris- 
oned. We  make  too  much  of  rules 
and  regulations.  We  set  too  large  a 
store  by  constitutions  and  by-laws. 
We  must  painfully  and  elaborately  ar- 
range things.  We  must  meet  all  con- 
ceivable contingencies  long  before. 
We  must  see  ahead.  We  must  be 
provided  with  a  chart.  We  will  not 
venture  into  the  undiscovered  coun- 
try until  we  have  a  map. 

And  thus  some  good  work  goes  un- 
done, and  some  is  hindered  in  the 
doing,  because  the  workers  are 
stricken  with  a  paralysis  oi  the  spirit: 
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and  the  kingdom  of  God  delays  its 
coming. 

We  need  the  naturalness  and  the 
fine  unconventionality  of  Bethlehem. 
We  need  to  emphasize  the  out-door 
side  of  Christianity.  We  will  do  well 
to  get  out  of  the  close  and  heated 
churches,  where  the  air  has  a  narcotic 
in  it,  and  the  light  is  dim,  and  the  spirit 
of  ancient  and  sombre  respectability 
pervades  the  place,  into  the  open  sun- 
shine where  the  wind  blows  in  the 
trees.  The  churches  may  properly 
ask  themselves, — some  more  than 
others — if  it  may  not  indeed  be  true 
that  their  services  are  somewhat  slow 
and  g£ay,  and  without  the  breath  of 
life,  and  that  their  sermons  are  some- 
what monotonous  and  commonplace 
and  unhelpful  and  preached  in  a  tone 
of  voice  to  correspond.  Among  the 
many  reasons  which  are  given  to  ac- 
count for  the  absence  of  men  from 
the  services  of  the  churches,  may  it 
not  be  conjectured  that  some  of  them 
stay  away  because  they  infer  from  va- 
rious experiences  that  it  would  not  do 
them  any  good  to  go? 

It  is  possible,  also,  that  the  week- 
day life  of  the  church  may  be  too  in- 
stitutional and  systematic,  may  be  a 
bit  over-organized.  It  is  plain  to  the 
most  uninitiated  observer, — more 
plain,  perhaps,  to  him  than  it  is  to 
others, — that  the  conventions  of  the 
churches  are  inordinately  devoted  to 
the  prosecution  of  routine  business 
and  to  the  transaction  of  affairs  which 
have  but  a  telescopic  relation  to  reli- 
gion. We  need  the  blowing  of  the 
Pentecostal  breezes  and  the  clear 
shining  of  the  Christmas  stars;  we 
need  the  blessed  unconventionality  of 
him  who  was  cradled  in  the  manger. 

III. 

The  Christmas  Spirit  brings  also  to 
the  people  of  the  Christian  churches 
a  counsel  of  simplicity. 

Jesus  comes  as  a  little  child,  born 
in  poverty.  He  grows  up  in  a  coun- 
try village,  working  every  day  with 
saw  and  hammer  in  a  carpenter  shop. 


He  never  owned  a  house,  nor  is  it 
likely  that  he  ever  had  any  money 
beyond  what  was  essential  to  his  im- 
mediate needs.  The  details  of  his 
life  are  not,  indeed,  set  forth  for  our 
imitation.  We  are  not  following  him 
by  living  in  his  way,  any  more  than 
we  would  be  like  him  by  wearing  his 
oriental  dress  or  by  speaking  in  his 
oriental  speech.  Because  he  had  no- 
where to  lay  his  head  we  need  not 
set  out  upon  a  pilgrimage,  abandon- 
ing our  homes.  The  real  thing  is  to 
shape  our  lives  according  to  his  spirit. 
And  that  was  the  spirit  of  entire  sim- 
plicity. 

We  are  tempted  to  believe  that  the 
over-elaborate  life  which  we  cus- 
tomarily lead  is  essential  to  decent 
existence.  Anything  less,  we  think, 
would  be  a  step  towards  a  lower  plane 
of  living.  Edward  Fitzgerald,  in  his 
letters,  wrote  of  one  of  his  friends 
that  he  was  "a  very  civilized  person." 
We  somehow  feel  that  in  order  to  be 
civilized  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  have 
our  manifold  possessions. 

But  Jesus  lives,  for  our  example, 
a  life  in  which  all  things  material  are 
reduced  to  the  lowest  terms.  And  it 
is  not  only  a  helpful  but  a  blessed  life ; 
it  is  rich  in  the  most  adequate  enjoy- 
ments; it  is  as  full  of  genuine  happi- 
ness as  a  life  may  be  in  a  world  where 
men  have  want  and  sin  for  next 
neighbors,  and  where  opportunity 
and  temptation  are  waiting  at  every 
corner  of  the  street. 

The  initial  need  to  enjoyment  is 
not  many  possessions  but  much  ap- 
preciation. The  Japanese  way  is 
wiser  than  ours,  when  they  adorn 
a  room  with  a  single  article  of 
beauty,  a  vase  or  a  picture,  and 
really  delight  in  it,  looking  at  it 
day  after  day,  giving  it  entire  atten- 
tion, and  presently  taking  it  away 
and  putting  something  else  in  the 
place  of  it;  while  our  houses,  some  of 
them,  are  like  the  show  rooms  of 
shops.  The  simple  life  may  be  the 
richer  for  the  smallness  of  its  posses- 
sions. We  may  be  impoverished  by 
our  wealth. 
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It  is  necessary,  also,  in  order  to  get 
sincere  enjoyment  out  of  life,  that  we 
be  in  a  measure  free  from  anxiety 
and  have  a  little  quiet  time.  And 
these  are  conditions  which  go  only 
with  a  simple  way  of  living-.  A  good 
many  people  are  so  busy  laying  up 
treasure  on  earth  and  so  worried  in 
the  hard  task  of  keeping  and  defend- 
ing it  after  it  is  stored  away,  that 
they  have  no  leisure  and  no  mind  for 
the  treasure  itself.  Here  is  one  who 
owns  a  single  book,  and  gets  more 
light  and  help  and  blessed  friendship 
and  counsel  out  of  it  than  his  neigh- 
bor whose  books  are  marshaled 
along  a  hundred  shelves.  Here  is 
another  with  a  single  picture,  and 
that  but  a  photograph  or  print,  who 
sees  more  in  it  than  his  acquaintances 
see  in  all  the  masterpieces  framed  in 
gold  which  glorify  their  walls.  It  is 
what  the  Master  said,  that  a  man's 
life  consists  not  in  the  abundance  of 
the  things  which  he  possesses. 

The  best  wealth,  after  all,  is  out-of- 
doors,  and  costs  nothing.  The  poor 
man,  unless  he  live  in  a  particularly 
narrow  street,  may  extend  his  hand 
and  take  it  any  day.  The  best  pic- 
tures are  those  that  live  and  move,  or 
across  which  the  real  clouds  drift  be- 
fore the  wind.  And  to  possess  these 
pictures  of  the  sky  or  of  the  street  we 
need  pay  nothing  but  attention. 

"  A  naked  house,  a  naked  moor, 
A  shivering  pool  before  the  door. 
A  garden  bare  of  flowers  and  fruit 
And  poplars  at  the  garden  foot . 
Such  is  the  place  that  I  live  in , 
Bleak  without  and  bare  within . 

*'  Yet  shall  your  ragged  moor  receive 
The  incomparable  pomp  of  eve, 
And  the  cold  glories  of  the  dawn 
Behind  your  shivering  trees  be  drawn  : 
And  when  the  wind  from  place  to  place 
Doth  his  unmoored  cloud-galleons  chase, 
Your  garden  gloom  and  gleam  again 
With  glancing  sun,  with  falling  rain.'" 

Life  is  very  rich  and  beautiful,  if 
we  would  but  open  our  eyes  and  our 
ears.  The  Christmas  shepherds  lying 
in  the  chill  fields,  under  the  stars,  with 
their  sheep  about  them,  see  heaven's 


golden  gates  ajar  and  hear  celestial 
harmonies.  And  so  may  we,  though 
we  be  poor  as  they. 

A  good  many  people  have  an  idea 
that  one  must  live  in  a  good  house, 
and  wear  good  clothes,  and  be  well 
waited  Upon,  and  have  money  in  the 
bank,   in   order  to  be  happy.     Some 
of  these   mistaken    folk    are    alr< 
possessors    of    these    privileges,    and 
ought    to   know    better    by    the   t' 
tnony      of      their     own     experience. 
Some  of  them  are  poor  folk  who  are 
genuinely  unhappy,  and  are  in  search 
of  causes  and  of  remedies,  and  who 
are   led   by   what    the)1    see   to   be', 
that    the   gaining   oi    these    material 
things    would    bring    everlasting 
into  their  lives.     To  both  ma 
sented       that       blessed       Bethlehem 
Christmas,  the  little  village,  the  stable 
and   the   manger,   the  cattle   in   their 
stalls;    the  peasant   mother  with  her 
husband,  the  carpenter,  men  coming 
in  out  of  the  fields  in  their  working 
clothes     bringing     their     sheph< 
staves  in  their  hands,  and  the  Decem- 
ber  stars    shining   over   all.     Life    is 
here  at  its  simplest.     An  exampl 
here  set  which  we  will   some  day  — 
either  because  we  must,   or  because 
we  will  —  be  wise  enough  to  follow. 
The  richest  life   that  was  ever  lived 
was  lived  by  one  of  the  poorest  of  the 
sons  of  men. 

IV. 

Jesus  Christ,  on  Christmas  Day.  is 
born  what  for?  Ask  him  the  ques- 
tion which  St.  Bernard  had  written 
on  the  walls  of  his  monastery  cell, — 
"Ad  quid  zrnistir  (Why  have  you 
come?)     What  is  the  answer? 

He  came  that  he  might  live  our 
life,  and  thus  be  our  example,  meet- 
ing our  manifold  temptations,  en- 
countering our  daily  opportunities, 
entering  into  our  relations,  thinking 
our  thoughts,  teaching  us  how  to  live. 
Yet  one  can  hardly  think  oi  him  as 
consciously  determining  with  himself 
to  be  our  example.  The  idea  is  out 
of  accord  with  his  unconventionality. 
his     absolute     simplicity,     and     the 
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beautiful  human  and  fraternal  natu- 
ralness which  he  showed  always. 

Jesus  came  also  that  he  might  man- 
ifest the  Eternal  God,  that  he  might 
make  plain  and  sure  to  us  the  su- 
preme reality  of  the  love  of  God  for 
the  individual  and  of  the  life  of  man 
in  the  world  beyond  the  gate  of  death. 
There  is  no  assurance  in  answer  to 
these  deep  questions  in  nature  or  in 
philosophy;  only  dim  and  unsatisfy- 
ing guesses,  growing  pleasantly  in 
the  light  of  the  sun  and  perishing  in 
the  stress  of  the  first  hard  storm. 
Jesus  Christ  came  to  tell  us.  Yet 
this,  too,  is  but  a  partial  understand- 
ing of  him.  He  laid  great  emphasis 
on  truth,  but  more  on  life.  Truth,  in 
his  teaching  and  in  that  of  his 
apostles,  is  for  the  sake  of  life.  His 
example  and  his  doctrine  find  their 
fulfillment  in  his  establishment  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  He  came  that 
he  might  set  up  here  amongst  us  a 
kingdom  of  heaven. 

And  what  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven?  It  is  the  ideal  social  state. 
It  is  the  application  to  human  life,  in 
all  its  details  and  in  all  its  relations, 
of  the  principles  of  heaven,  so  that 
the  will  of  God  shall  be  done  here  as 
it  is  there.  For  in  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
the  two  petitions,  "Thy  Kingdom 
come,"  and  "Thy  will  be  done  on 
earth  as  it  is  in  heaven,"  belong  to- 
gether, and  are  mutually  interpretive, 
like  the  similar  phrases  in  the  creed, 
"the  Holy  Catholic  Church,"  and  the 
"Communion  of  saints."  What  is  the 
Holy  Catholic  church?  It  is  the 
communion  of  saints,  having  for  its 
ideal  the  realization  among  men  of 
the  two  characteristics  of  fraternity 
and  sanctity.  And  what  is  the  king- 
dom of  heaven?  It  is  that  condition 
of  good  living  in  which  God's  will  is 
loyally  and  lovingly  done.  It  exists, 
wherever  men  meet  in  the  name  and 
the  spirit  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
The  heart  of  it  is  unselfishness,  fra- 
ternal ministration,  brotherly  love. 

When,  therefore,  the  Master  says 
of  the  rich  man  that  his  way  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  beset  with  diffi- 


culty, and  that  he  must  enter  by  the 
camel's  gate,  he  is  thinking  of  the 
remote  distance  between  the  position 
of  one  who  is  trying  with  conspicuous 
success  to  get  all  that  he  can  out  of 
his  fellowmen  and  of  one  who  ac- 
cording to  the  will  of  God  is  intent  on 
giving  all  he  can. 

When  Jesus  meets  the  scholar,  the 
same  alternative  is  in  his  mind.  He 
tells  him  at  the  start  that  in  order  to 
obtain  admission  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  he  must  undergo  a  change  in 
the  whole  attitude  and  intention  of 
his  life.  The  only  way  of  expressing 
the  nature  of  the  change  is  to  liken  it 
to  being  born  again.  Nicodemus 
must  be  born  again.  He  has  been 
interested  in  himself,  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  his  cloistered  life,  in  truth 
for  truth's  sake;  he  must  turn  about, 
and  be  interested  in  his  neighbors; 
he  must  enter  into  the  fulness  of  the 
fraternal  life,  he  must  seek  truth  for 
life's  sake.  Only  in  this  manner  can 
he  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
because  that  celestial  commonwealth 
is  made  up  of  people  of  that  kind,  and 
of  no  others. 

Jesus  directed  the  attention  of  his 
disciples  to  the  religious  people  of 
that  day,  to  the  most  eminent  repre- 
sentatives of  the  contemporary 
church,  and  told  them  that  unless 
they  were  more  righteous  than  these 
they  could  not  enter  into  the  king- 
dom of  heaven.  Because  theirs  was 
a  personal  and  selfish  righteousness, 
a  culture  of  religion  upon  the  indi- 
vidualistic side,  such  as  made  it  pos- 
sible for  them  to  make  long  prayers 
in  the  morning  and  to  rob  widows' 
houses  in  the  afternoon.  They  were 
unfraternal  folk.  That  was  what 
was  the  matter  with  them.  And  they 
could  have  no  entrance  into  the  re- 
public of  humanity,  into  the  coop- 
erative commonwealth,  into  the  king- 
dom of  heaven. 

Jesus  Christ  came,  then,  on  Christ- 
mas Day,  that  he  might  set  on  foot 
here  in  this  selfish  world  a  new 
brotherhood,  a  bond  of  universal 
fraternitv.     "Glorv    to    God    in    the 
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highest,"  sang  the  Christmas  angels, 
"and  on  earth  peace,  good  will  to- 
wards men." 

That  ideal,  Jesus  intended  should 
be  realized  in  the  Christian  church. 
We  may  judge  for  our  own  selves 
what  the  Christmas  Spirit  sees;  we 
may  hear  in  our  own  consciences 
what  the  Christmas  Spirit  says. 

For  a  few  weeks,  at  least,  we  take 
the  Christmas  lesson  into  our  lives. 
Men  and*  women  and  little  children 
go  about  thinking  what  they  can  do 
for  others.  The  streets  and  shops  are 
full  of  people  whose  arms  are  full  of 
bundles.  There  are  domestic  con- 
spiracies in  every  household.  The 
idea  possesses  the  community  that 
the  right  thing  to  do  is  to  make 
somebody  happy.  For  a  little  while, 
as  the  year  draws  to  its  close  and  we 
look  across  into  a  new  time,  it  seems 
as  if  the  old  manner  of  living  were 
being  put  away — with  all  its  narrow- 


ness and  pettiness  and  jealousy,  with 
its   self-seeking   and   its   vicious 
content,   and    as    if   the   dawn    of   the 
blessed  millennium  w<  Min- 

ing upon  the  summits  of  the  nv 
tains. 

For  a  few  weeks  the  Ch: 
religion  animates  the  churches:  the 
Christmas  Spirit,  the  spirit  of  fra- 
ternity, prevails;  and  the  kingdo: 
heaven  comes.  What  we  want  is  to 
have  this  fraternal  time  continued. 
What  we  need  is  Christmas  everyday. 
If   that  kingdom    is   ever   to 

be  established  here:  if  the  will  of  God 
is  ever  to  be  done  by  the  enroll 
and  the  workman,  by  the  landlord 
and  the  tenant;   if  the  present  discon- 
tent, wide-spread  and  well-found* 
it    is.    menacing    our    national    and 
social    life,    is    ever    to    be    met    and 
ministered  to.  it  must  be  by  the  obedi- 
ence of  the  churches  to  the  con: 
of  the  Christmas  Spirit. 
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By  Frank  Koc  Batchelder. 


UNT  Ruth's  cup-cus- 
tards were  justly  cele- 
brated. They  were 
custards  that  melted  in 
your  mouth — but  not 
before;  that  is  to  say, 
you  never  got  half  way 
down  into  them  and  found  them 
turned  to  whey.  They  were  never 
pale,  weak-looking  things,  but  a 
rich,  inviting  yellow  all  the  way 
through,  and  on  top  they  were 
speckled  with  the  brownest  and 
most  sweetly  odorous  of  nutmeg. 
Eaten  out  of  one  of  the  old-fashioned 
blue  china  cups  that  had  been  Aunt 
Ruth's  grandmother's,  with  a  silver 
spoon  dating  back  to  George  the 
Second,  they  left  little  for  the  custard 
epicure  to  desire. 

On  Thursdav  evening:,  once  in  two 


months,  with  the  calendar's  own  regu- 
larity. Aunt  Ruth  and  Aunt  Rachel 
entertained  the  minister  at  tea.  Dear 
gentle  souls!  the  kindest  of  women. 
the  very  elect  of  the  saints,  were  they. 
For  years  they  had  kept  house 
themselves,  in  the  old  home  where 
they  were  born  and  from  which,  one 
bv  one,  the  other  members  of  the 
family  had  gone  forever.  The  Win- 
throp  sisters  were  as  well  known  as 
the  minister  himself,  and  he  had 
grown  gray  in  the  pastorate  oi  the 
orthodox  church,  while  they  had  been 
passing  from  youth  into  spinsterhood. 
Xo  one  ever  thought  of  saying  "those 
old  maids."  when  they  spoke  of  Aunt 
Ruth  and  Aunt  Rachel.  The  rough- 
est boys  in  town  had  at  some  time 
been  their  debtors.  Xo  one  ever 
turned  hunsrv  from  their  door.     Of 
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course  they  were  imposed  upon,  but 
their  motto  was,  "Better  give  to  the 
unworthy  once  in  ten  times  than  deny 
the  deserving  once  in  a  thousand." 

Parson  Wetherby  had  a  weakness 
for  cup-custards,  very  likely  because 
his  taste  for  them  had  been  cultivated 
by  Aunt  Ruth  ever  since  —  oh,  too 
long  for  me  to  remember.  Every 
time  the  minister  took  tea  at  the 
Winthrop  place  Aunt  Ruth  set  before 
him  the  choicest  products  of  her  art. 
To  have  changed  the  menu  would 
have  been  almost  as  much  of  a  shock 
to  him  as  leaving  the  wine  out  of  a 
communion  service.  Aunt  Ruth  al- 
ways made  those  custards  in  the 
morning  of  the  day  when  the  min- 
ister was  coming, — four  of  them,  in 
beautiful  old  blue  cups  which  ought 
never  to  have  been  asked  to  do  duty 
in  an  oven.  But  Aunt  Ruth  was  not 
a  connoisseur  in  blue  china — only  in 
custards. 

When  taken  from  the  oven,  the 
custards  were  invariably  set  to  cool 
on  a  shelf  which  ran  across  the  win- 
dow in  the  buttery;  and  they  were 
put  in  the  usual  place  on  this  partic- 
ular morning.  It  was  July,  and  the 
buttery  window  was  left  wide  open. 
Tea  was  always  served  at  half  past 
five  o'clock  precisely,  and  the  min- 
ister invariably  came  half  an  hour 
earlier.  He  sat  and  chatted  with 
Aunt  Ruth  while  Aunt  Rachel  made 
ready  the  table  and  after  tea  he  had  a 
similar  chat  with  Aunt  Rachel  while 
Aunt  Ruth  cleared  away.  There  was 
no  variation  from  the  usual  program 
on  this  July  afternoon  until  Aunt 
Rachel  went  into  the  buttery  to  get 
the  four  cup-custards.  But  for  the 
first  time  since  the  minister  began 
coming  to  take  tea,  Aunt  Rachel  found 
no  custards  on  the  shelf. 

Where  could  they  be?  She  called 
Ruth  from  the  parlor.  "Where  are 
the  custards?"    she  asked. 

This  preposterous  question  dazed 
Aunt  Ruth.  She  never  had  been 
asked  that  before.  But  she  recovered 
sufficiently  to  say,  "Why,  Rachel,  on 
the  shelf  in  the  buttery,  of  course." 


"No,"  said  Aunt  Rachel,  "you  must 
have  put  them  somewhere  else.  Are 
they  in  the  cellar?" 

"Mercy!  In  the  cellar!  I  always 
put  them  on  the  shelf  in  the  buttery." 

"But,"  persisted  Aunt  Rachel, 
"They  aren't  there." 

This  intelligence  had  much  the 
same  effect  on  Aunt  Ruth  as  an  an- 
nouncement that  there  was  no  hell 
would  have  had  on  John  Calvin. 
Without  a  word  more  she  hastened  to 
the  buttery.  Truly  the  custards  were 
not  where  she  had  placed  them. 

Thieves?  Nobody  ever  had  stolen 
"the  value  of  a  pin  from  the  Winthrop 
sisters.  The  few  lawless  individuals 
in  the  town  would  as  soon  have  stolen 
from  their  own  mothers.  Tramps 
came  only  at  rare  intervals,  but  when 
they  did  come  they  were  too  well 
treated  to  be  tempted  to  steal.  Even 
Tom,  the  big  Maltese,  was  above  sus- 
picion, especially  as  he  never  had 
been  suspected  of  a  predilection  for 
blue  china — and  cups  as  well  as  cus- 
tards were  gone. 

The  minister  had  no  custard  that 
night.  The  sisters'  larder  was  always 
proof  against  the  few  emergencies 
which  taxed  it ;  but  although  the  min- 
ister did  not  go  hungry,  the  charm  of 
the  repast  was  lacking.  The  mysteri- 
ous disappearance  proved  a  fruitful 
theme  of  conversation  as  they  supped, 
and  it  was  Parson  Wetherby  who 
suggested  as  they  rose  from  table  that 
an  effort  be  made  to  find  out  where 
the  custards  had  gone.  It  happened 
that  the  buttery  window  looked  out 
on  Aunt  Rachel's  garden,  and  the 
first  few  minutes'  examination  re- 
vealed tracks  in  the  soft  earth  below 
the  window.  They  had  been  made 
by  bare  feet,  and  small  feet  at  that. 
Clearly  the  thief  was  of  the  human 
species.  The  tracks  led  straight  down 
the  garden  to  the  wall  which  divided 
it  from  Neighbor  Chesley's  hayfield, 
and  on  the  farther  side  of  the  wall 
they  found  a  piece  of  "evidence"  in 
the  shattered  remains  of  one  of  the 
precious  cups,  while  the  wall  and  turf 
were  spattered  with  custard. 
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They  had  not  much  farther  to 
search.  At  the  end  of  the  field,  be- 
hind a  haycock,  lay  the  culprit,  fast 
asleep.  He  was  a  ragged,  dirty-faced 
urchin,  perhaps  ten  years  old,  and 
evidently  not  a  "native."  He  had 
borrowed  an  iron  spoon  from  the  dish 
in  which  the  chickens'  dough  was 
mixed,  when  he  took  the  custards, 
and  he  had  cleaned  out  two  of  the 
cups  and  made  a  beginning  on  the 
third. 

When  Parson  Wetherby  shook  the 
boy,  he  woke  and  sprang  to  his  feet, 
looking  about  in  surprise  and  fright 
and  evidently  anxious  to  run.  They 
plied  him  with  questions,  which  he 
answered  readily.  He  had  walked 
from  a  near-by  town,  and  was  going 
"anywheres."  He  had  been  tramp- 
ing from  Boston  with  his  father. 
They  had  slept  in  a  barn  three  nights 
before,  and  in  the  morning  his  father 
was  gone.  Since  then  he  had  been 
tramping  on  his  own  hook. 

The  boy  had  been  abandoned.  He 
was  shrewd  with  the  shrewdness  of 
premature  sin,  yet  he  had  a  frank  way 
with  him  which  made  him  seem  not 
wholly  bad.  He  said  his  name  was 
John,  but  his  surname  or  the  where- 
abouts of  his  former  home  he  persist- 
ently refused  to  tell.  He  was  not 
sullen,  and  apparently  told  the  truth 
when  he  talked  at  all. 

As  soon  as  the  boy  found  that  he 
was  treated  with  kindness,  he  showed 
no  disposition  to  run  away.  He 
seemed  to  have  no  concern  as  to  what 
became  Of  him,  provided  he  was  not 
handed  over  to  the  police.  They 
took  him  to  the  house,  and  on  declar- 
ing, in  spite  of  the  custards,  that  he 
was  hungry,  he  was  set  down  to  a 
generous  repast  at  the  kitchen  table, 
while  the  spinsters  and  the  minister 
discussed  his  case  in  the  next  room. 

Parson  Wetherby  was  not  merely 
an  expounder  of  the  Bible:  he  lived 
in  the  present  rather  than  in  the  fu- 
ture, and  he  had  a  notion  that  it  was 
useless  to  feed  the  soul  while  you 
starved  the  body.  It  was  his  sugges- 
tion that  the  Winthrop  sisters  keep 


the    boy    until    something    could    be 
learned     of     him.     Aunt     Ruth 
murred     a     little,     being     th- 
cautious,     but    Aunt     Ruth's     warm 
heart  needed   no  persuasion.     When 
the  young  purlohu-r 
again     hauled     before     the     tribunal 
and     asked     if     he     would     like     to 
stay  and  do  chores  about  the  place 
and  wear  whole  clothing  and  go  to 
school,  he  appeared   lost  in 
As  he  grasped  the  situation,  he  said 
with  a  grin, "Say,  is  this  straight  J 
givin'  me?"     But  even  this  shocking 
language     did     not     disconcert     his 
would-be  benefacl 

In  clean  clothing,  with  his  skin 
scrubbed  to  a  natural  color  and 
hair  trimmed,  he  was  not  a  bad-look- 
ing boy.  He  was  sent  to  the  village 
school  and  instructed  in  petty  d- 
about  the  place.  The  waif  iustified 
the  kindness  shown  him.  He  was 
tractable    from    the    firs*  tful, 

prompt  and  willing,  obedient  and 
honest.  But  all  attempts  to  get  him 
to  talk  of  his  past  failed  utterly.  He 
would  not  speak  of  his  former  home 
nor  of  his  parents  I  '-nee  when 

he  declared  vehemently  that  his  father 
was  "a  bad  lot."     Such   inquirk  - 
the  sisters  set  afoot  came  to  nothing. 
When  he  had  become  a  settled  mem- 
ber of  the  family,  he  took  the  name  of 
John    Winthrop.     The    village    V 
however,    who   had   heard   his    s: 
invariably    called   him    "Custards,"   a 
nickname  which  greeted  him  about  as 
soon  as  he  made  their  acquaintance. 
He    pommelled    the    first    boy    who 
called  him  "Custards,"  rather  from  old 
habit  than  from  resentment,  but  after 
that  it  did  not  seem  to  trouble  him. 

"Custards"  grew  to  be  a  strong, 
hearty,  handsome  boy.  Gradually  he 
outgrew  the  taint  of  his  old  life.  He 
could  not  have  been  of  blood  wholly 
bad.  Eager  to  learn,  he  became  the 
most  apt  pupil  in  school.  His  favor- 
ite amusement  was  drawing.  With  a 
shingle  and  a  scrap  of  pencil  he  pro- 
duced sketches  showing  surprising 
skill.  Rough  cartoons  chalked  on 
the  old  red  fence  bv  the  schoolhousc 
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were  the  envy  and  delight  of  the  boys. 
To  induce  "Custards"  to  draw  his 
profile  every  boy  in  town  at  some  time 
performed  wonderful  services  and 
offered  valuable  rewards. 

In  the  sixth  year  after  "Custards" 
had  been  reclaimed  to  civilization,  a 
New  York  artist  spent  the  summer  in 
town.  The  boy  came  in  his  way,  and 
Hetherington  took  a  fancy  to  him. 
Some  of  the  boy's  rude  drawings 
pleased  him,  and  one  day  he  set  him 
down  at  his  easel  and  bade  him  out- 
line an  old  mill  which  he  was  about 
to  sketch  himself.  As  the  boy 
worked  along,  Hetherington  threw  in 
a  suggestion  now  and  then,  and  occa- 
sionally took  the  pencil  and  showed 
him  how  this  line  or  that  should  have 
been  drawn.  The  upshot  was  a 
warm  friendship  between  the  two. 
All  the  vacation,  "Custards"  was  off 
trudging  the  roads  with  the  artist, 
helping  to  carry  his  paraphernalia  and 
taking  an  occasional  lesson.  The 
boy  almost  worshiped  the  artist,  and 
the  artist  grew  fond  of'  the  boy  and 
proud  of  his  chance  pupil.  So  the 
artist  came  to  be  welcomed  at  the 
sisters'  house;  and  one  day  he  had  a 
long  conversation  with  them,  to 
which  "Custards"  was  not  admitted. 

"The  boy  is  a  natural  artist,"  he 
said;  "you  ought  to  allow  him  to 
cultivate  his  gift.  Send  him  to  a 
school  where  he  can  learn  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  art,  and  he  will  give  you 
cause  to  be  proud  of  him." 

This  was  a  bombshell  in  the  spin- 
sters' camp.  The  young  tramp  who 
had  robbed  the  buttery  six  years 
before  was  now  a  fixture  in  the  place. 
They  had  grown  fond  of  him.  The 
maternal  instinct  which  no  child  of 
their  own  had  awakened  bloomed  in 
their  hearts  for  this  waif  who  had 
floated  up  from  the  great  sea  of  hu- 
manity and  stranded  at  their  door. 
They  tried  to  convince  themselves 
that  to  send  him  away  would  be  to 
expose  him  to  temptations  which 
might  revive  in  him  the  evil  of  his 
childhood.  But  self-sacrifice  was  not 
the  least  of  these  good  women's  vir- 


tues, and  it  was  decided  that  he  must 
be  allowed  to  improve  his  talent. 

The  boy's  delight  at  the  prospect 
opened  to  him  was  unbounded, 
though  he  was  not  so  ungrateful  as 
to  leave  his  home  without  regret.  "I 
shall  come  back  to  see  you  some- 
times?"   he  asked  anxiously. 

"Oh,  yes,  in  vacations,"  said  Aunt 
Ruth,  wiping  away  a  tear.  So  her 
own  brothers  had  gone  away,  and, 
alas!  some  of  them  had  never  come 
back. 

_  In  New  York,  John  applied  himself 
diligently  to  his  work,  and  when  not 
at  work  he  studied  from  books.  At 
no  time  would  the  spinsters  have  felt 
shame  or  fear  for  him.  His  cloudy 
antecedents  apparently  had  no  influ- 
ence on  his  life.  He  went  home  in 
vacations,  and  was  satisfied  to  be  at 
home.  Of  course,  Paris  became  his 
goal.  The  means  were  found  for  him 
to  go  abroad.  The  two  simple  women 
believed  in  all  his  dreams  and  ap- 
proved of  all  his  projects. 

Even  the  blandishments  of  Paris  did 
not  seduce  John  Winthrop  from  his 
work.  In  five  years  spent  there  he 
had  made  an  impression.  People 
stopped  a  moment  to  look  at  his  pic- 
tures and  hunt  up  his  name  in  the 
catalogue.  At  the  end  of  eight  years 
appeared  individuals  who  were  will- 
ing to  part  with  their  money  to  pos- 
sess specimens  of  his  work.  It  was 
in  the  tenth  year  that  his  star  reached 
the  zenith.  He  was  the  hero  of  the 
Salon;  and  his  fame  crossed  the 
ocean  to  America.  The  school  in 
New  York  where  he  had  been  a  pupil 
took  pains  to  advertise  his  former 
connection  with  it.  The  newspapers 
sounded  his  praises. 

In  all  these  years  no  week  had 
passed  without  bringing  to  the  quiet 
old  town  a  letter  with  the  Paris  post- 
mark on  it.  Aunt  Ruth  and  Aunt 
Rachel  were  growing  old.  They  had 
been  but  middle-aged  in  that  far-back 
day  when  "Custards"  had  rifled  the 
buttery;  but  now  their  hair  was  white 
and  their  steps  were  growing  slower. 
Only    the    sunshine    in    their    hearts 
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never  grew  less.  Their  boy's  letter 
was  the  weekly  event  of  their  lives. 
Modestly  he  told  of  his  own  successes 
and  earnestly  he  asked  after  their  own 
welfare,  always  looking-  forward  to 
some  day  "coming  home." 

But  now,  in  the  very  acme  of  his 
success,  when  they  were  glorying  in 
their  boy's  triumphs,  there  came  a 
Monday  without  bringing  the  Paris 
letter.  The  steamer  might  be  late. 
But  Tuesday  passed,  and  Wednesday. 
Was  he  ill,  that  he  had  not  written? 
A  thousand  conjectures  of  tender 
solicitude  filled  their  minds.  But  on 
Thursday  morning  something  hap- 
pened. The  sisters'  fears  were  at 
their  height,  when  the  front  gate 
swung  back,  and  up  the  graveled 
walk,  radiant  on  either  side  with 
hollyhocks  and  geraniums,  came  a 
tall,  well-dressed  stranger  with  a 
foreign  air.  He  did  not  stop  at  the 
front  door,  but  kept  on  around  to  the 
side  entrance,  where  he  knocked. 
Aunt  Ruth  opened  the  door  and 
looked  at  the  man  inquiringly.  He 
had  a  tawny  beard,  trimmed  nicely  to 
a  point.  He  lifted  his  silk  hat  and 
bowed,  but  said  not  a  word.  Aunt 
Ruth  was  amazed  at  this  greeting.  A 
second  time  she  inquired  his  wish. 

"Do  you  happen  to  have  in  the 
house,"  he  said,  with  a  twinkle  in  his 
blue  eyes,  "any  cup-custards  that  you 
could  spare  a  hungry  man?" 

Aunt  Ruth  was  not  of  the  kind  that 
faints.  She  gave  a  great  cry  of  joy, 
and  in  a  moment  all  her  nice  fresh 
laces  were  hopelessly  mussed  and 
crumpled,  and  about  her  in  fond  and 
filial  embrace  were  the  arms  of  Artist 
John  Winthrop.  A  moment  later 
Aunt  Rachel  shared  in  the  embrace. 
A  happy  scene  it  was.  And  in  the 
long,  long  talk  which  followed,  his 
storv  had  to  be  told  manv  times. 


There  was  to  be*  a  little  surprise, 
however,  delayed  only  until  th< 

comer's  traps  should  come. 
^'lsr£age  came  in  the  afternoon,  a 
mighty  lot  of  it,  plastered  all  over  with 
foreign  labels  and  big  red  "WV  from 
Hie  steamer.  The  people  about  the 
little  railroad  station  never  had  seen 
the  like. 

The  aunts  were  carefully  cxclu 

from  the  parlor  that  \  n,  while 

the  artist  arranged  his  surprise. 
They   sat    u]  and   tall  • 

their  lives  and  what  they  had  tried  to 
do  for  this  homeless  boy,  and  their 
happiness  was  complete.  Late  in 
the  afternoon  they  were  bidden 
into    the    parlor.     Near  the 

north  windows  stood  an  easel,  hold- 
ing a  picture  over  which  a  curtain 
wafl  drawn. 

"Dear  aunts,"  said  the  artist,  "tin- 
picture  I  painted  in  Paris  for  you 
rich  American  who  saw  it  and  said  it 
reminded  him  of  his  boyhood  in  I 
Hampshire  offered   me   a  I    -um 

for  it;  but  I  would  not  sell  it  at  any 
price,  because  it  was  painted  for  you. 
It  is  a  token  of  thanks  for  your  love 
and  care  for  me  in  all  these  years, 
which  I  never  can  repay." 

His  voice  was  shaky  as  he 
pulled  the  curtain  away  and  the 
picture  was  exposed.  The  sisters 
looked  at  it  earnestly.  Aunt  Ruth 
turned  away,  sobbing  for  very  joy. 
Aunt  Rachel  murmured.  "If  only 
Mr.  Wetherby  could  be  here!"  Six 
years  the  grass  had  been  green  over 
the  good  parson's  grave. 

It  was  a  picture  of  a  small  boy, 
sleeping  by  a  haycock,  with,  a  kindly 
man  and  two  sweet-faced  women 
looking  down  upon  him;  and  beside 
him  lay  three  blue  china  cups,  in  one 
of  which  was  the  remnant  of  a  yellow- 
custard. 


WHEN,  as  late  as  the  spring  of 
1896,  English-speaking  people 
all  over  the  world  read  that 
George  Henry  Boughton  had  been 
elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy, they  were  surprised.  The  feel- 
ing was  not  one  of  disappointment,- 
but  of  almost  incredulous  astonish- 
ment that  he  was  not  already  a  fel- 
low of  that  august  institution.  The 
popular  verdict  had  long  ago  been 
pronounced.  The  feeling  in  1896 
was  like  that  engendered  when  a  man 
long  known  in  saintly  life  and  Chris- 
tian graces  is  announced  as  publicly 
entering  the  church.  Since  that 
ancient  and  historic  epoch,  "the  war," 
George  Henry  Boughton's  works 
have  made  for  their  author  a  name 
and  a  place  in  American  homes  as 
that  of  the  painter  of  early  New 
England  life  and,  especially,  of  the 
more  lovely  side  of  the  Pilgrims  and 
Puritans. 

'  What  is  his  nationality?  In  China 
the  natives  suppose  that  "pidgin  Eng- 
lish" is  the  English  language,  while 
-some  British  and  Americans  who  use 
it  imagine  they  are  speaking  good 
Chinese.  Not  a  few  men  capable  of 
judging  think  that  this  is  the  germ 
of     a    language    yet    to    be    spoken 
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throughout  all  the  maritime  East  and 
to  take  its  place  in  worth  and  dignity 
among  the  recognized  literary  lan- 
guages of  the  world.  Perhaps  we  are 
to  have  a  distinct  class  of  Anglo- 
American  annihilators  of  difference 
between  speakers  of  the  same  lan- 
guage and  inheritors  of  the  same 
traditions,  all  led  by  King  Shakes- 
peare and  Prince  Milton. 
'  Americans  claim  George  H.  Bough- 
ton  as  a  fellow  citizen  of  the  Empire 
State  and  of  the  United  States.  The 
English  consider  that  he  is  of  them 
and  among  them.  \  As  matter  of  his- 
tory, he  opened  his  eyes  first  within 
sight  of  the  Norman  spire  of  Norwich 
in  Norfolk,  England.  He  spent  his 
days  of  babyhood  in  that  noble  east- 
ern county  of  England  whence  emi- 
grated so  many  to  become  New 
England's  sons  and  daughters.  When 
but  three   years   of   age  he   too   be- 
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canic  a  latter-day  Pilgrim,  crossing 
the  Atlantic  with  his  mother  and 
father.  They  settled  in  Albany,  that 
city  of  eastern  New  York  where 
Puritan  and  Knickerbocker  stock 
have  mingled  so  happily  together. 

A  Japanese  traveler  or  gazetteer, 
in  describing  a  city  gives  first  place 
of  importance  to  its  "sceneries."  In 
variety  of  landscape  the  environs  of 
Albany  are  very  rich.  1  do  not  know 
how  the  boy  George  Boughton 
looked  upon  the  daisy-spangled 
meadows  which  swell  upward  from 
the  Hudson  riverside  and  back  of 
Greenbush  to  the  glorious  hill-slopes 
to  the  east,  but  in  my  early  days  of 
travel  with  college  chums  they 
seemed  to  be  among  the  fairest  that 
earth  conld  show.  Not  very  far  away 
from  the  capital  city  are  the  glorious 
waterfalls  and  exquisite  beauty  of  the 
Mohawk  River  and  valley  and  the 
grand  hills  and  gorges  at  Indian 
Ladder.  In  front  of  the  city,  occu- 
pied in  turn  by  the  four  nationalities, 

*The  illustrations  of  "The  Two  Farewells,"  "The 
Return  of  the  Mayflower,"  "  Evangeline."  "  Priscilla." 
"  The  Pilgrim  Exiles,"  "  The  Kissing  Bridge."  "  Rose 
Standish  "  and  "  Katrina,"  are  reproduced  from  steel 
engravings  published  and  copyrighted  by  Knoedler  & 
Company,  New  York,  by  whose  kind  permission  they  are 
used. 


Indian.  Dutch.  British  and  American, 

flows   the    Hudson    River,   while   run- 
ning   through    its    southern    sub 
is     that     stream     with     unnumb 
beauties,     Norman's     Kill.     At     the 
junction     of     flood    and     affluent 
Tawasentha,  so    celebrated    first    id 
Indian    legend    and    then    by     Long- 
fellow   in    his    Song   of    Hiawatha    as 
the     initial     scene     ol     that     culture- 
hero's  mighty  exploits.     A  rich  crop 
of  legend  belongs  to  each  q 
the  changing  lords  of  the  soil. 

That  this  stimulating  environ- 
ment was  utterly  without  influence 
upon  the  sensitive  spirit  of  a  lad 
destined  to  become  a  subtle  inter- 
preter both  of  nature  and  man.  and 
a  master  illustrator  not  only  of  land- 
scape but  of  the  human  figure  and 
of  history,  it  would  be  absurd  to 
assert.  The  boy  grew  up  fond  oi  out- 
door sports  and  amusements,  de- 
lighting in  those  wonderful  effects 
of  light  and  shade,  aerial  perspective 
and  "the  pomp  that  brings  and  shuts 
the  day"  which,  unless  nine  years 
of  personal  enjoyment  of  this  region 
with  experience  and  comparison  of 
other  lands  and  continents  be  oi  no 
avail  in  forming  of  iud^ment.  are  ex- 
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celled  in  few  places  on  earth.  In  its 
commercial  relations  Albany  has 
always  been  noted,  from  the  days 
when  it  was  the  centre  of  traffic  with 
the  Iroquois  to  the  present  time, 
for  its  knack  of  dressing  and  dyeing 
furs  and  for  furnishing  the  material 
for  hats  as  well  as  making  head  gear. 
While  still  a  youth  the  future  artist 
began  self  support  in  the  hat  factory 
of  his  older  brother.  Yet  even  amid 
felt,  pasteboard  and  shellac  he  be- 
came more  proficient  in  his  pen  and 
ink  sketches  made  in  odd  hours,  in 


which  he  saw  on  a  shelf  above  him. 
Between  the  barbed  iron  and  its 
possible  spoil  and  the  tin  foil  with  its 
precious  contents  there  was  a  -strug- 
gle for  decision;  but  the  money  went 
for  the  paint.  Securing  a  piece  of 
old  canvas,  the  boy  began,  teaching 
himself.  He  soon  was  able  to  cover 
woven  hemp  in  a  way  to  attract  the 
notice  of  friends. 

It  was  in  1834  that  George  Bough- 
ton  was  born;  and  by  1850  he  had  set 
up  a  studio  and  determined  to  make 
his  way  in  the  world  with  art  as  his 
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graphic  fun  and  pictorial  jokes,  than 
in  mastering  the  mysteries  of  hat 
manufacture.  He  seemed  destined, 
even  then,  to  succeed  better  in  con- 
veying impressions  of  beauty  and 
emotions  of  pleasure  inside  of  mens' 
heads  than  in  making  covers  for  their 
outside. 

Either  during  this  experience  of 
manual  labor  or,  more  probably,  be- 
for  it,  an  incident  occurred  which 
foreshadowed  his  future  career. 
Coming  one  day  into  one  of  Albany's 
general  shops,  intent  upon  the  in- 
vestment of  pennies  in  fish  hooks,  his 
eye  caught  some  tubes  of  oil  colors 


pilot.  He  made  a  set  of  illustrations 
of  Shakespeare  and  sent  them  to  a 
New  York  publisher.  They  were 
not  accepted,  for  there  was  no  con- 
temporaneous purpose  to  print  a  new 
complete  text,  but  the  merit  of  the 
pictures  was  warmly  recognized.  By 
1853  ne  nad  sold  some  of  his  pictures 
and  held  a  little  sum  of  money  in  his 
pocket, which  he  determined  to  invest 
in  travel  and  study  in  Europe.  His 
earliest  works  were  bought  by  the 
American  Art  Union.  Among  his 
first  pictures  was  "The  Lake  of  the 
Dismal  Swamp,"  owned  by  the  late 
August      Belmont,      son-in-law      of 
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Commodore    M.  C.    Perry    of   Japan 
fame. 

The  next  best  thing,  after  the 
raptnre  of  first  earnings  from  success 
after  long  preparation,  is  to  spend  the 
cash  so  that  its  investment  will  ever 


be  a  joy  to  remember.  Crossing  the 
ocean,  young  Bonghton  made  a 
sketching  tour  in  Great  Britain. 
emptying  his  purse  into  his  head  and 
making  of  his  memory  a  picture 
gallery  of  pleasant  experiences,  withal 
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seeing  some  of  the  wonderful  works 
of  the  old  masters  in  his  native  coun- 
try. When  funds  ran  low  he  crossed 
the  ocean  ag*ain  and  settled  in  Al- 
bany, thence  going  to  New  York, 
where  he  remained  two  years. 


At  the  National  Academy,  in  1858, 
he  exhibited  his  "Winter  Twilight," 
and  the  next  year  went  to  Paris. 
In  that  modern  art  centre  he  spent 
two  years  of  hard  work  in  painting 
pictures  of  subjects  which  he  selected. 
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Patiently,  and  with  tremendous  in- 
dustry, lie  mastered  the  secrets  of 
those  who  for  centuries  have;  de- 
lighted the  world  with  their  thoughts 
told  on  canvas.  Jt  was  at  this 
time,  probably,  that  Boughton  saw 
clearly  that  in 
certain  lines 
of  endeavor, 
both  as  to 
t  e  c  h  n  i  q  u  e 
and  concep- 
tion,  the 
m  o  (1  e  r  n 
painter  could 
not  in  any 
race  or  com- 
p  e  t  i  t  i  o  n 
"touch"  the 
great  ones  of 
the  past,  but 
that  there 
was  room  for 
new  effects 
and  meth- 
ods, while, 
furthermore, 
life  all 

around  us 
ever  waits  a 
fresh  and 
loving  inter- 
preter. He 
perceive  d 
that  in  the 
field  of 

American 
hist  o  ry 
neither 
poets,  ro- 
mancers, art- 
ists or  any 
other  kind  of 
interpreter  of 
beauty  had 
yet      become 

too  many.  In  1861  Boughton  set- 
tled down  in  the  most  interesting 
city  on  earth,  because  richest  in  all 
human  interest,  and  he  has  since 
made  London  his  home.  He  found 
his  wife,  also,  in  England,  and  for 
thirty-five  rears  has  called  "the  right 
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little, 


tight 


little    island"  his    home. 


though  spending  much  time  on  the 
continent  Hw  favorite  fields  for 
artistic   campaigns   1  n    Nor- 

mandy and  Netherlands  When,  in 
1863,  he  sent  to  the  British  Institute 
his    Passing  into  the  Shi 

the        Royal 
a  d  e  m  y 

"T  h  r  0  U  g  h 
and  "Hop- 
turning  — 

that  his 

<•  r  a  1     st  y  1  e 
already 
clearly     indi- 
ted. 
Tl .. 
B  oughton's 
paintings 
clud< 

eral 
Tl  • 

with    a    • 
ing  van'  • 
sub; 

the  style,  a 
very  happy 
and  a 
p  1  e  a  s  i  n  g 
style,  is  one 
quickly 
ognized  as 
that  of  a  mas- 
ter who  has 
purposel  y 
chosen 

work  within 
limits.  We 
should  be 
far  fro  m 
saying  that 
Bough  ton's 
show  growth 
increasing  mas- 
acuteness  of 
and  depth  of 
would  we  say 
that  there  is  distinctly  noticeable  a 
change,  but  it  is  the  change  of  the 
flowering  sapling  into  the  ever  fruitful 


pictures      do      not 
in  personal   culture, 
tery     of     technique, 
mental     penetration 
judgment      Rather 
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tree  and  not  of  the  clouds  into  the 
fantastic  forms  or  vanishing  air.  Del- 
icacy and  grace,  sympathy  and  power 
are  Boughton's  characteristics.  In 
"Passing  into  the  Shade"  he  shows 
a  woman  who  has  left  her  beauty, 
strength  and  overflowing  animal 
spirits  in  the  past.  She  appears 
walking  out  of  the  sunshine  into  a 
space  or  shadow.  In  a  certain 
sense,  this  picture  is  an  allegory; 
and  in  his  first  manner  and  period 
Boughton  appears  to  have  been  very 
fond  of  painting  similar  allegories, 
such  as  the  average  mind  could 
quickly  discover  and  in  discovering 
feel  a  gentle  glow  of  delight  at  a  suc- 
cess not  wholly  its  own.  His 
"Through  the  Fields"  and  "Hop- 
Pickers  Returning"  won  much  mer- 
ited attention,  and  so  did  "Bearers  of 
the  Burden." 

Looking  back  now  to  the  perspec- 
tive of  the  artist's  honorable  career, 
one  sees  the  Albany  boy's  sympa- 
thy with  labor.  He  knows  the  pathos 
of  toil.  He  has  often  chosen  rustic 
subjects  which  show  grace,  sunny 
patience  and  contentment  in  hard 
work.      Sidney      Colvin      has      said, 


"What  Boughton  does  best  in  figure 
painting  is  women  and  children, 
his  types  being  never  without  grace 
of  figure  and  gesture,  and  having 
often  for  sentiment  something  of  that 
reserved  gentleness  which  belongs 
to  lives  that  have  to  be  passed  less  in 
pleasure  than  in  patience." 

Boughton  possesses  in  the  highest 
degree  the  secret  of  putting  natural 
feeling  into  rustic  figures,  which  is 
a  trait  almost  entirely  wanting  in 
English  painting.  Indeed  to  Bough- 
ton belongs  in  a  very  high  degree  the 
credit  of  making  English  art  a  min- 
ister in  the  average  home  and  the 
interpreter  of  lowly  life. 

If  we  compare  the  spirit  and  his- 
tory of  pictorial  representation  among 
the  nations  of  Europe,  we  shall  find 
vast  differences  in  the  spheres  selected 
and  in  the  method  of  treatment  and 
interpretation.  In  Italian  art  we  are 
brought  before  dogma  and  mystery 
personified.  We  are  lifted  among 
traditional  angels  and  heavenly  be- 
ings,—  even  God  the  Father,  "whom 
no  man  has  seen  nor  can  see,"  being 
represented  as  a  venerable  man, 
with    accessories    of    popes,    monks, 
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nuns,  church  dignitaries  and  all  that 
array  of  homeless  and  celibate  per- 
sonages, supposed  to  be  holier  than 
people  who  make  homes  and  earn 
their  living  by  honest  work.  In  Hol- 
land, on  the  contrary,  where  "the 
first  smile  of  the  Republic  was  art," 
the  illuminated  canvas  glorifies 
marriage,  industry,  the  home,  the 
wife,  the  child,  the  man  who  earns 
his  own  living,  the  things  of  honest 
and  honorable  citizen  life.  Even  the 
miracles,  parables  and  things  of 
divine  revelation  are  represented  as 
freshly  studied  from  the  original  texts 
and  made  clear  to  intellect,  not  as 
legend  but  as  reality  that  needs  no 
impertinent  and  unnecessary  acces- 
sories in  the  form  of  monks,  nuns, 
priests  and  other  homeless  creatures. 
In  England  also,  which,  broadly 
speaking,  had  no  art  until  the  coming 
of  the  Flemish  and  Dutch  painters, 
the  subjects  in  general  are  those  of 
high  life,  of  kings,  queens,  mistresses, 
nobles,  lords  in  silk  and  ladies  in 
jewels.  Rare  indeed  is  the  old  Eng- 
lish painting  which  represents,  in  any 
honorable  way,  the  workman  at  his 
bench,  the  toiler  in  the  fields,  or  the 


pathos  of  the  plain  man  or  woman's 
daily  life. 

Boughton  came  forward  in  Eng- 
lish art  choosing  subjects  which  con- 
cerned mostly  the  children  of  toil, 
dignifying  labor  with  a  charm  of 
touch  which  was  in  itself  distinctly 
graceful,  a  charm  and  an  elegance 
rare  among  British  painters.  Most 
of  his  subjects  during  his  first  decade 
of  work  were  of  this  nature.  Yet  a 
student  of  his  repertoire,  familiar  also 
with  the  careers  and  styles  of  other 
artists,  sees  that  Boughton  might  soon 
reach  the  danger  point  of  "emolu- 
ment and  oblivion"  in  ministering 
only  to  a  certain  class  of  buyers,  of 
arresting  his  own  growth  by  starving 
his  mental  forces,  or  of  keeping  to 
the  same  general  line  of  subjects  with- 
out progress  in  vision  or  power. 
The  tendency  to  make  a  picture 
merely  sentimental,  or  to  let  one's 
feelings,  even  of  sympathy,  run  riot, 
is  destructive  of  all  true  art.  Too 
much  pathos  palls,  and  even  of  the 
sadness  and  gloom  of  monotonous 
labor  one  may  hear  too  much  from 
the  same  interpreter.  In  repetition 
one  expects  soon  to  find  insincerity7. 
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Above  all  other  craftsmen  in  the  fine 
arts,  the  painter  who  would  hold  his 
admirers  and  keep  aglow  the  pupils 
of  his  spirit  must  show  in  himself 
reserve  and  sincerity.  Even  in  oil 
painting    there    must    be    what    the 


the  human  interest  in  nil  fig  • 
none  the  lest  compelling,  h^  land- 
scapes an-  more  candid  and  du 
I  lc  depends  lesi  on  cheap  illu 
and     rather     avoids     emotion, 
common  artifices  of  tion  be- 
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From  a  photograph   kindly  loaned  by  S.   P.    Arery,    ^r. 


Greeks  call  'eyKpareia.  Now,  it  is  our 
belief  that  Boughton  has  shown  this 
Greek  virtue  in  his  career.  With 
maturity  he  avoids  excess  of  senti- 
mentalism.  He  is  not  so  anxious  to 
put    an   allegory    on    canvas.     While 


come  fewer  with  the  passing  oi  the 
years.  The  impressions  sought  to  be 
made  are  more  direct  and  genuine. 
"YYe  discern  more  of  originality  and 
less  of  the  perfunctoriness  oi  the 
ordinary    painter.     Does    he    turn    a 
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poem  of  Longfellow  or  a  chapter 
of  Irving  into  color  and  drawing? 
It    is    with    his    own    interpretation. 

For  those  who  cannot  afford  oil 
paintings,  but  who  love  to  have  the 
artist's  message  speak  eloquently 
from  their  home  walls,  Boughton  is, 
literally,  a  god-send.  After  his  first 
ten  years  of  experiment,  he  seems  to 
have  settled  it  to  himself  that  his  best 
effects  would  be  within  chosen  limits. 
While,  therefore,  able  to  use  all  the 
tints  on  a  palette  masterful  with 
colors,  able  to  paint  gold,  sunshine 
and  the  whole  gamut  of  Iris,  he  gen- 
erally chooses  to  work  subtly  within 
the  narrow  limits  of  gray  effects. 
These  and  his  pearly  and  silvery  hues 
lend  themselves  admirably  to  en- 
graving. Hence  it  is  that  his  figures 
and  landscapes,  which  in  themselves 
might  be  difficult  to  reproduce,  are, 
when  transfused  from  Boughton's  oil 
colors  by  the  burin  and  the  steel  plate, 
almost  as  powerful  to  the  intellect 
and  stimulant  to  the  imagination  as 
the  original  paintings  themselves. 
The  delight  which  color  effects  give 
and  in  which  some  souls  revel  are 
absent,  but  the  thought,  the  message, 
is  there.  Furthermore,  like  the  late 
Du  Maurier,  Boughton  excels  in 
titles  and  names.  The  legend  under 
each  picture  usually  tells  finely  the 
story  on  canvas. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  Boughton  is 
so  popular  all  over  the  English-speak- 
ing world,  but  especially  in  the  north- 
ern United  States.  .  Take  for  exam- 
ple his  "Dancing  Down  the  Hay, 
Orkneys."  Nothing  can  be  more 
true,  sensitively  felt  and  delicate  in 
color.  His  winter  scenes — always  a 
favorite  subject  with  the  artist — are 
delightfully  suggestive  of  fun,  health 
and  enjoyment.  Those  who  remem- 
ber his  painting  at  the  Centennial 
Exposition  in  Philadelphia  in  1876, 
"The  Primrose  Gatherers,"  will  recall 
a  group  of  girls  surprised  by  a  light 
fall  of  snowflakes  among  primroses 
in  a  budding  wood  such  as  the  Eng- 
lish call  coppice.  The  girls  are  cov- 
ering their  heads  by  tucking  up  their 


dresses  from  the  expected  shower  of 
snowflakes,  with  which  they  have 
been  surprised. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  Boughton 
takes  equal  place  among  painters  of 
nature  and  of  men,  and  that  often 
"his  canvases  show  with  especial 
delicacy  in  a  rather  violent  Academy." 
While  he  tells  a  touching  story 
naively,  and  has  mastered,  as  perhaps 
few  modern  painters  have,  the  draped 
female  figure,  yet  his  landscapes  are 
always  true  and  genuine.  He  must 
see  and  know  the  background  in  or 
against  which  he  sets  his  men  and 
women,  whose  story  almost  invari- 
ably bears  close  relation  to  the 
ground  on  which  they  stand. 

If  we  examine  the  work  of  land- 
scape painters,  we  may  perhaps  dis- 
tinguish three  classes.  The  first  of 
these  paint  the  forest,  mountain, 
meadow  or  seashore,  apart  from  man 
and  without  any  relation  to  his  work 
or  interests.  The  second  delight  in 
the  ground  as  subdued  and  replen- 
ished by  man  and  the  fields  subject  to 
his  labor  and  success  or  failure.  The 
third  represent  the  earth  as  a  gar- 
den made  to  reflect  man's  artifices 
and  whims.  One  who  studies  Mr. 
Boughton's  pictures  in  contrast  with 
those,  for  instance,  of  Elihu  Vedder 
will  see  that  the  Albany  painter  cares 
little  for  nature  apart  from  man. 
Boughton  will  always  show  you  a 
story  of  earth  fashioned  by  man's  toil 
and  groomed  to  suit  his  fashions. 
One  almost  expects  to  see  the  glisten- 
ing of  drops  of  sweat  or  tears  of  sor- 
row; but  since  in  him  there  is  a 
large  vein  of  both  wit  and  humor, 
we  find  ourselves  smiling  too.  Be- 
fore a  collection  of  his  works  it  is 
April  day  with  us,  between  his  pathos 
and  humor.  We  must  include  him 
worthily  in  two  classes,  rather  than  in 
only  one,  of  the  landscape  painters; 
and  in  his  pictures,  "The  Heir  Pre- 
sumptive," "The  Waning  of  the 
Honey-moon,"  "The  Age  of  Gal- 
lantry" and  "The  Departure  of  the 
Mayflower,"  one  may  see  illustrations 
of  this  statement. 
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The  English  critics  never  cease 
discussing  the  question  whether 
Boughton  is  an  American  or  an  Eng- 
lishman. They  know  he  is  a  sub- 
ject of  the  Queen,  a  Londoner  by  resi- 
dence, breeding  and  culture;  but  they 


have  about  settled  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  is  in  art  "distinctly  an  Amer- 
ican, under  foreign  influences."     He 

lived  long  enough  in  the  United 
States.,  and  during  his  most  suscepti- 
ble years,  to  have  his  spirit  saturated 
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with  the  beauty  of  the  American  land- 
scape, the  glory  of  our  skies  and  their 
intense  repose  of  light  on  our  many 
cloudless  days.  He  learned  that 
grace  of  the  American  touch  which 
Englishmen  recognize  without  liking 


to  acknowledge  that  it  springs  from 
our  ancestral  composite,  —  our  cos- 
mopolitan inheritance.  Furthermore, 
as  even  in  our  own  country  a  west- 
ern man  is  more  apt  to  understand 
the  eastern  or  older  America  than  is 
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the  eastern  man  to  appreciate  or  un- 
derstand the  West  or  newer  America, 
so  this  New  Yorker,  by  early  resi- 
dence, comprehends  the  Englishman 
and  our  old  home  better  than  does 
the  average  Briton  either  America  or 
Americans. 

In  England,  owing  to  the  almost 
omnipresent  medievalism,  artists  are 
as  a  rule  either  divided  into  two 
camps  or  the  same  artist  will  begin 
as  a  medievalist  in  style  and  end  as 
a  modern  painter,  or  vice  versa.  —  or 
even,  as  in  the  case  of  the  late  presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Academy,  exhibit 
progression  and  retroversion.  But 
in  America,  the  Germanic  race  having 
gained  five  hundred  years  of  progress 
by  crossing  the  Atlantic,  there  is  no 
medievalism, — the  result  being  that 
what  Englishmen  call  "the  Anglo- 
Saxon  characteristics"  are  much  more 
thoroughly  rooted  out  from  the  Amer- 


ican   mind    than    in   artistic    England 
The   promise   of  artistic   Americ 
directed    by    Paris   <»r    Munich.     Al- 
though Boughton  is  an  Englishman 

by  birth  and  environment  of  mature 
life,  he  is  certainly  an  American  in 
his  art  instincts.  Hence  his  ability 
to  interpret  the   Pilgrim  and  Puritan 

life  of  early  New  England  so  truth- 
fully,   his    power    to    appreciate    the 

broad  humor  of  Washington  Irving, 
and  the  genuine  republican  character 
of  his  art  which  expresses  the  pathos 
of  toil  and  the  native  dignity  oi  man 
apart  from  rank  or  hereditary  fame. 
Had  Boughton  been  a  painter  oi  Sc 
tish  life,  he  would  have  gloriously 
represented  Robert  Burns,  making 
for  his  poems  an  immortal  and  an  il- 
luminated commentary.  Had  he 
been  the  military  painter  of  the  Eng- 
lish Commonwealth,  he  would  have 
shown   the   moral   glory,   as   well    as. 
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we  suspect,  the  humor  also  of  the 
"Private,"  where  the  ordinary  Eng- 
lish artist  would  have  represented  the 
"common"  soldier  only. 

In  another  mental  equipment  most 
necessary  to  the  artist,  Boughton 
is  the  superior  of  the  average  Eng- 
lishman. He  has  not  only  wit,  but 
humor,  with  the  American  ability  to 
see  a  joke  quickly.  No  apprecia- 
ble time  need  elapse  between  his  see- 
ing or  hearing  what  is  funny  and  his 
understanding  of  it.  Both  the  space 
and  the  time,  however,  between  a 
joke  and  the  Englishman's  apprecia- 
tion of  it  are  apt  to  be  considerable; 
for  the  British  brain  is  not  so  good 
a  conductor  of  humor  as  the  Amer- 
ican. The  difference  in  potency 
seems  to  be  as  between  copper  and 
lead  in  the  electric  circuit.  One  can- 
not look  at  many  of  Boughton's  pic- 
tures without  noticing  the  artist's  love 
of  merriment.  He  seems  to  be  be- 
hind us  with  his  eyes  twinkling, 
watching  whether  we  catch  at  once 
the  point  of  the  story.  As  a  boy  he 
was  bubbling  over  with  fun  and 
always  loved  a  joke.  By  actual  study 
on  their  soils,  few  men  are  better 
qualified  to  distinguish  between  the 
American,  English  and  Dutch  varie- 
ties of  fun  and  the  measure  of  con- 
ductivity which  each  son  of  the  soil 
possesses.  What  becomes  genuine 
fun  to  one,  easily  percolating  into  the 
volutions  of  his  brain  and  relaxing 
the  face  muscles,  is  shed  as  the  duck's 
feathers  shed  water  and  becomes 
lost,  inert  and  oblivious  to  the  other. 

Few  artists  have  studied  the  three 
countries  and  nationalities  more  than 
Boughton.  In  his  early  days,  at  least, 
he  enjoyed  the  mild  malice,  common 
to  most  Americans,  of  "taking  off" 
the  traveling  gentleman  of  yellow 
gaiters,  hip  bath  tubs,  Murray's  red 
books  and  the  unstable  H.  A  story 
is  told  of  him  that,  when  he  was  a 
young  man  painting  in  one  of  the 
Paris  galleries,  a  typical  British 
tourist  with  monocle,  checked  travel- 
ing costume  and  insular  "atmosphere" 
entered  and  stood  before  Delaroche's 


Hemicycle.  Noticing  that  the  Bard 
of  Avon  was  left  out  of  the  picture, 
he  cried  out  in  a  tone  which  made 
him  understood  at  a  distance,  "All 
the  great  men  are  here  except 
Shakespeare.  Confound  these  infer- 
nal Frenchmen.  It  is  an  insult  to 
England."  He  then  moved  off  in 
high  dudgeon.  Boughton,  coming 
near,  looked  all  over  the  painting, 
calling  out  in  voice  sufficiently  loud, 
"They  have  left  out  Washington.  It 
is  an  insult  to  the  United  States!"  and 
resumed  his  seat  before  his  easel 
amid  the  roars  of  spectators  who 
understood  the  joke  only  too  well. 

It  is  now  nearly  thirty  years  since 
Boughton  became  the  interpreter 
and  we  may  say  illuminator  of  New 
England  life  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. His  first  pictures  were  "The 
Early  Puritans  of  New  England,"  ex- 
hibited in  1867,  and  "The  March  of 
Myles  Standish"  in  1870,  other  pic- 
tures following  in  later  years. 
Roughly  speaking,  may  we  not  say 
that  the  renaissance  of  the  Pilgrim's 
story  in  art,  prose  literature  and  poetry 
dates  from  the  discovery  of  Brad- 
ford's manuscript  history,  printed  in 
1856?  After  Hawthorne  and  Long- 
fellow, Boughton  deserves  to  rank 
as  a  true  illuminator.  As  there  were 
before  the  poet  and  romancer  those 
who  in  verse  and  prose  attempted  to 
tell  more  or  less  vividly  the  story  of 
Plymouth  and  Salem,  so  before 
Boughton's  time  there  had  been 
paintings  of  Pilgrim  and  Puritan,, 
and  at  these  we  may  for  a  moment 
glance. 

Looking  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  there  are  at  least  two  paint- 
ings known  which  purport  to  depict: 
the  start  of  the  emigrating  Leyden 
church  from  old  to  New  Netherland 
whither  they  were  bound.  One 
which  is  contemporary  or  nearly 
so  with  the  actual  event  itself  at 
Delf shaven,  in  1620,  is  of  Dutch  ori- 
gin and  may  have  been  painted  by 
the  artist  directly  from  sight;  or,  if 
not,  from  reports  of  eye-witnesses  of 
the   scene   represented.     The   painter 
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or  rather  painters,  as  art  experts  now 
feel  sure,  were  none  other  than  Jacob 
and  Albert  Cuyp.  Of  this  curious 
old  Dutch  picture  on  wood,  13x23 
inches  in  size,  discovered  recently  by 
Mr.  Boughton,  we  may  speak  here- 
after. 

The  second  painting,  which  illus- 
trates forcibly  the  confusion  in  the 
modern  English  mind  about  Eng- 
land's outcast  children,  hangs  in  the 
Peer's  corridor  in  the  House  of  Par- 
liament in  London.  The  picture  was 
painted  by  Charles  West  Cope  and 
fixed  on  the  wall  under  oversight  of 
the  committee,  Lords  Stanhope  and 
Macaulay.  It  was  labelled  "De- 
parture of  a  Puritan  English  Family 
to  America."  The  ship  is  represented 
as  leaving  Delfshaven,  Holland,  with 
the  name  "Mayflower"  painted  near 
her  bow.  Only  after  strenuous  repre- 
sentation of  the  facts  was  the  legend 
under  the  picture  altered  to  explain 
that  these  were  Separatists  and  Pil- 
grims, not  Puritans  or  upholders  of 
the  State  Church.  Nevertheless  the 
name  "Mayflower,"  instead  of  "Speed- 
well," still  remains.  This  remarkable 
illustration  of  inaccuracy  and  indiffer- 
ence to,  or  misunderstanding  of,  his- 
toric truth,  is  on  a  par  with  the  most 
recent  blunder  perpetrated  at  Strat- 
ford. In  the  stained  glass  window 
put  up  a  few  weeks  ago  in  the  parish 
church,  as  the  offering  of  Americans, 
Archbishop  Laud  is  praised  as  the 
promoter  of  American  colonization 
and  the  friend  of  the  Pilgrims!  The 
wolf  and  lamb  are  associated  to- 
gether in  a  way  which  knocks  all  his- 
toric distinctions  into  a  cocked  hat. 
The  putting  together  of  the  Pilgrims 
and  their  persecutors,  in  a  way  to 
attract  more  American  subscriptions, 
is  droller  than  any  catch-penny 
"happy  family"  yet  got  together  in  a 
menagerie. 

On  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  the 
favorite  subject  of  artists  and 
draughtsmen  is  the  landing  of  the 
Pilgrims,  though  the  departure  from 
Delfshaven  has  not  been  neglected. 
It  is  amusing  to  see  how  quickly  my- 


thology grows  and  how  the  Ply- 
mouth Rock  of  reality— an  erratic 
boulder  brought  down  long  ago  by 
some  glacier  or  ice  floe  and  easily 
measured  with  an  umbrella— be- 
comes on  canvas  and  the  imagina- 
tion of  orators  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  a  background  of  hills,  a 
beetling  precipice,  or  a  mighty  land- 
mark. The  rhetoric  of  after-dinner 
oratory  and  Mrs.  Hemans's  "stern 
and  rockbound  coast"  have  had  much 
to  do  with  this,  notwithstanding  that 
the  fields  around  Delfshaven  are 
lower  than  the  river  level  and  with- 
out a  rock  or  hill  within  probably  a 
hundred  miles,  while  on  Plymouth 
shore  the  scarcest  thing,  probably,  is 
natural  rock.  Mr.  Boughton  has 
avoided  the  hackneyed  themes  and 
drawn  his  inspiration  and  informa- 
tion not  from  fervid  orations  and 
rhetoric  which  makes  old  things  loom, 
but  from  actual  relics  and  costumes 
and  study  of  the  landscapes  in  the 
Pilgrims'  three  homes. 

Though  Boughton's  pictures  do 
not  reveal  him  as  a  close  and  critical 
student  of  literature  in  general,  he 
has  evidently  been  a  diligent  reader 
of  the  writings  of  the  American  Pur- 
itans, of  Bradford  and  of  Long- 
fellow's "The  Courtship  of  Myles 
Standish" — a  poem  which,  despite  its 
anachronisms,  reflects  finely  the 
nobler  and  gentler  side  of  the  found- 
ers<of  Massachusetts.  If  Mr.  Bough- 
ton  has  slipped  as  to  historic  fact,  in 
point  of  time,  by  mounting  Priscilla 
upon  the  milk-white  steer,  as  her 
palfrey  homewards  on  the  wedding 
day,  he  has  done  no  more  than  did 
Mr.  Longfellow.  The  cattle  were  not 
landed  until  many  months  after  the 
marriage  ceremony  in  1622. 

Boughton  has  evidently  been  a 
reader  of  Hawthorne,  and  has  painted 
one  picture,  that  of  Hester  Prynne, 
from  "The  Scarlet  Letter."  Yet  the 
artist  is  no  mere  copyist  of  the  roman- 
cer. He  imitates  Hawthorne  very 
much  as  our  Constitutional  fathers 
imitated  the  Dutch  republic, — by 
avoidance    of   a   good   many   of   the 
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worst  features  of  that  political  con- 
glomeration. In  general,  may  it  not 
be  said  that  Longfellow  and  Haw- 
thorne in  depicting  early  New  Eng- 
land Hfe  run  parallel,  like  those  two 
province-circuits  in  Japan,  one  of 
which  is  named  "mountain-sun  road" 
and  the  other  "mountain-shade 
road?"  Longfellow,  rising  on  his 
rhythmic  numbers  to  this  great 
range  of  foundation  history  and  ideas, 
shows  us  human  life  in  its  sunny 
phases,  while  Hawthorne,  along  the 
path  of  his  matchless  prose,  leads  us 
into  the  dark  shadow  and  the  ter- 
rible gloom.  Boughton's  present- 
ment is  of  what  is  pretty,  quaint  and 
idyllic  in  American  Puritanism, which, 
says  an  English  writer,  "is  mainly  a 
romance  of  spiritual  agony  and  the 
remorse  that  comes  of  sin,  and  the 
horror  of  the  powers  of  the  Air,  and 
in  which  the  main  elements  are  grim 
intensity  and  passion  and  dread." 

All  this  may  be  true,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  despite  the  altitude  of 
the  moral  heroisms,  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  the  comic  and  amusing  in  the 
story  of  those  who  were  first  out- 
casts from  England,  then  denizens  of 
Holland  and  finally  emigrants  to 
America,  both  Pilgrim  and  Puritan. 
Had  some  Washington  Irving  first  of 
all,  in  advance  of  poets  and  glorifiers, 
taken  hold  of  the  situation,  the  latter- 
day  popular  impressions  and  field  for 
the  artist  might  have  been  very  differ- 
ent from  what  are  now  prevalent 
notions.  As  it  is,  Boughton  has 
found  a  great  deal  that  is  lovely  and 
attractive  which,  even  to  those  who 
know  little  and  care  less  about  the 
history  of  the  New  England  founders, 
has  under  his  interpretation  become 
beauty  and  delight.  Artistically  he 
is  much  better  equipped  for  the  work 
than  were  any  of  his  predecessors. 
By  his  education  in  early  life  and  by 
the  environment  he  has  made  for 
himself,  having  thoroughly  studied 
the  Pilgrims1  three  homes,  England, 
Holland  and  America,  he  has  a  firm- 
ness of  touch  and  warmth  of  color- 
ing which  make  his  pictures  seem  so 


natural.  Less  fitted  perhaps  for  the 
(  apitol      Rotunda      and      <  <:■ 

vignettes,  they  appear  more  \ot* 

and  human.     Though  his  "March  of 
Myles  Standish,"  "Early  Puritai. 
Xew   England0   and    "Milton    Vil 
by  Marvell"  are,  in  both  drawing 
color,   itrikil  modern 

art,  1  confess  to  enjoying  more  his 
female     figures.      In     correct- 

tume,   in   poise  and  grace,  in  the 
dignity   of  simplicity,  in   harmon 
figures    with    their    surroundings,    in 
that  expression,  so  difficult  to  obtain, 
where  t;  not  a  portrait  but  a 

type,  yet  wherein  shall  be  expression, 
spirit  and  feeling,  Houghton  certainly 
excels.      His  'Trisci;  ie  Stan- 

dish."      "Evangeline"     and      "H- 
Prynne"   are    noble   works. 

What  suggestive  differences  there 
are  in  the  happy  face  of  his  "Rose 
Standish,"  the  refined  d<>wer  <  >i  "Id 
world  life,  and  of  1 
the  sunny  daughter  of  service!  The 
one  is  in  the  forest,  the  other  in  the 
harvest  field.  The  first  moves  with 
grace  of  the  highest  fashion  alio 
in  her  relatively  eminent  sphere,  in  all 
the  gh»ry  of  natty  cap,  handsome 
hair  and  the  affluent  splendor  of  white 
linen,  —  then  a  comparative  novelty. 
—  her  hand  clasped  before  her.  while 
her  short  dress  brushes  and  her  shoes 
tread  upon  the  wild  wood  flowers. 
Contrasted,  but  akin  in  happy  early 
womanhood,  is  "Evangeline."  In 
Boughton's  picture,  the  Acadian 
damsel  does  not  answer  to  the  tradi- 
tional Evangeline  of  deep  black 
eyes  and  well-smoothed  hair,  clad  in 
a  mantle  and  with  her  hands  clasped 
in  pensive  leisure  across  her  knees; 
but  arrayed  in  the  costume  of  the 
busy  and  happy  country  girl,  she  be- 
comes the  minister  of  refreshment  to 
the  summer  laborers.  See.  too.  the 
joyous  and  gay  "Priscilla."  of  whom 
he  makes  "a  kind  of  Mayflower  Dolly 
Yarden."  In  these  three  typical  fig- 
ures the  painter  seems  to  feel  with 
Ins  characters  the  joys  of  feminine  life 
to  the  full:  but  in  his  picture  of  Hes- 
ter Prvnne  he   shows  woman   living 
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under  an  awful  shadow.  With  great 
reserve  arid  delicacy,  Boughton  has 
pictured  as  powerfully  in  color  as  has 
Hawthorne  on  the  page,  the  woman 
who  bears  the  sword  in  her  heart. 
There  on  her  bosom  burns  the  scarlet 
badge  of  shame,  the  letter  "A." 
Like  the  old  Greeks,  Boughton  has  a 
horror  of  the  too  much.  He  knows 
when  to  stop.  His  picture  of  Hester 
Prynne,  in  its  perfection  of  just 
enough,  showing  the  artist's  superb 
self-mastery,  reminds  one  of  a  Gre- 
cian temple.  The  accessories  are 
most  appropriately  few.  The  face, 
the  figure,  the  doorway,  the  wintry 
snow,  the  passing  adult  and  child 
and  their  expressions  tell  the  whole 
story.  The  fiery  core  of  the  picture 
is  the  initial  letter  of  the  alphabet.  It 
is  the  red  letter  not  of  a  happy  day, 
but  the  scarlet  substitute  for  a 
branding  iron  heated  in  the  furnace 
of  society's  wrath. 

Critical  readers  of  Hawthorne  and 
antiquarians  have  long  asked  the 
question  whence  Hawthorne  derived 
the  idea  of  the  Scarlet  Letter  and  of 
the  pillory  or  judgment-seat  upon 
which  the  Reverend  Arthur  Dimmes- 
dale  sat  as  self-condemned  culprit. 
Hawthorne  indeed  tells  us  that  he 
found  the  badge  of  infamy  in  a  bundle 
of  old  relics, — "a  certain  affair  of  fine 
red  cloth  much  worn  and  faded  .... 
This  rag  of  scarlet  cloth, — for  time 
and  wear  and  a  sacrilegious  moth  had 
reduced  it  to  little  rather  than  a  rag, 
— on  careful  examination  assumed 
the  shape  of  a  letter.  It  was  the 
capital  letter  A.  By  an  accurate 
measurement,  each  limb  proved  to  be 
precisely  three  inches  and  a  quarter 
in  length."  In  a  quite  Hawthornian 
manner,  he  further  tells  us  how,  while 
speculating  upon  its  use  or  purpose, 
he  happened  to  place  it  on  his  breast, 
when  he  "experienced  a  sensation 
not  altogether  physical,  yet  almost 
so,  as  a  burning  heat,  and  as  if  the 
letter  was  not  of  red  cloth,  but  red- 
hot  iron." 

Antiquaries  have  not  been  able  to 
find  in  England  evidences  of  law  or 


custom  which  required  the  continuous 
wearing  of  a  public  badge  of  shame; 
but  in  Holland  it  was  quite  otherwise. 
During  the  summer  of  1895,  while 
studying  in  two  of  the  provincial 
archives  of  Netherland,  I  found  it  to 
have  been  the  custom,  in  both  the 
Hollands  and  in  Over-Ijssel,  until 
well  into  the  eighteenth  century  for 
convicts  of  both  sexes  to  wear  a 
circle  of  stamped  linen  or  embroid- 
ered cloth,  whereon  was  the  initial  of 
the  crime  of  which  they  were  accused, 
such  as  incest  (I),  adultery  (A), 
theft  (T),  blasphemy  (B),  etc.  Fur- 
thermore, in  Leyden,  Hoorne  and 
Alkmaar,  I  found  still  remaining  the 
Kaak-steen  or  judgment-stone  on 
which  persons  convicted  of  certain 
crimes  were  required  to  sit  for  hours. 
This,  though  connected  with  the 
pillory  and  stocks,  was  something 
different  from  it.  One  can  see  also 
in  U.  Robert's  little  book,  Sur  les 
signes  d'infamie  portes  au  Moyen  Age 
(Paris,  1891),  other  illustrations  of 
how  Jews,  criminals,  outcasts  and 
persons  with  contagious  diseases  were 
compelled  to  wear  certain  marks  upon 
their  clothing. 

In  the  Plymouth  Colony  Records, 
Vol.  Ill,  pages  111-112  (1656-7 
March  5th,  Bradford,  Governor),  it  is 
told  how  a  certain  female  blasphemer 
was  branded  with  a  letter  in  red  cloth. 
I  use  the  word  "branded"  purposely, 
because  in  the  history  of  Dutch  crim- 
inal law  and  custom  it  may  be  shown 
that  the  wearing  of  a  scarlet  letter  or 
other  badge  of  shame  was  in  reality 
a  merciful  evolution.  The  cruel  cus- 
tom was  long  prevalent  in  many 
countries  to  brand  criminals  by 
red  hot  irons  either  with  the  town 
arms,  an  emblem,  or  the  initial  let- 
ter of  the  crime  of  which  the  victim 
was  accused.  Gradually,  in  the  les- 
sening vigor  of  law  and  public  sen- 
timent, in  place  of  the  agony  of  tor- 
ture and  a  permanent  stigma  upon 
the  body,  a  painless  and  temporary 
substitute  was  made  by  a  mark 
sewn  on  the  clothing.  The  Ply- 
mouth record  reads  as  follows: 
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"Att  this  Court,  Katheren  Aines, 
for  her  unclean  and  laciviouse  be- 
haviour  with  the  abovesaid  William 
Parele,  and  for  the  blasphemos  words 
that  shee  hath  spoken,  is  centanced  by 
the  Court  to  be  forthwith  publickly 
whipt  heer  att  Plymouth,  and  after- 
wards att  Taunton,  on  a  pubiicke 
training  day,  and  to  were  a  Roman 
B  cutt  out  of  ridd  cloth  and  sowed 
to  her  vper  garment  on  her  right 
arme;  and  if  shee  shall  bee  euer  found 
without  it  soe  worne  whil  shee  is  in 
the  goument  to  be  forthwith  publickly 
whipt." 

Mr.  Boughton  has  not  confined 
himself  in  his  historical  painting,  if 
we  may  so  call  it,  to  scenes  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  He  has  also 
been  interested  warmly  in  English 
history  and  English  Puritanism. 
Two  of  his  most  important  pictures 
are  "The  Canterbury  Pilgrim-" 
painted  in  1875  and  "Milton  Visited 
by  Marvell."  In  preparation  for  both 
these  works  he  has  been  well  assisted 
by  the  verse  of  Chaucer,  father  of 
English  poetry,  and  by  Professor 
Masson's  biography  of  Milton. 

Suggestive  is  his  painting  of  the 
visitation  of  Cromwell's  Latin  secre- 
tary and  defender  with  the  pen  of  the 
Commonwealth  by  the  political  satir- 
ist, sweet  verse-maker  and  "British 
Aristides,"  Andrew  Marvell.  Mr. 
Boughton  shows  the  aged  poet's 
house  in  Bunhill  Fields.  The  blind 
bard  is  seated  on  the  porch,  with  his 
third  wife,  Elizabeth  Minshull.  Mar- 
vell is  attended  by  two  or  three  other 
figures  and  is  bending  forward  to 
speak  to  Milton  as  he  takes  him  by 
the  hand.  Yet  excellent  as  the  pic- 
ture is,  it  compels  the  thoughts  to 
travel  in  admiration  to  the  artist's 
other  triumphs,  in  which  he  shows 
his  peculiar  mastery  of  the  clothed 
female  figure. 

Boughton  has  also  tried  his  hand 
at  representing  the  legendary  lore 
of  New  Netherland.  It  is  not  indeed 
history  which  he  paints;  rather  is  it 
the  humorous  but  not  luminous  glow 
which  Irving  cast  over  the  early  life 


of   New    Yor  which   he  In 

fers  to  canvas.  \U:  paintl  what  may 
be  called  the  Knickerbocker 

Stories  and  that  general  view  of 
Dutch-American  lite  which  may  be 
said  to  have  been  wholl  .  |   by 

the  caricaturist,   Washington    Irving. 
Jt  was  the  stylist  of  Woh'er 
who   invented   the   name   "Hendrick" 

Hudson  (for  there  i  but 

Henry   Hudson  on  the  \>.  Van 

Meteren),    who  •  the    b 

"Knickerbocker";  and  who  brought 
Old  (  i'-nnan  (not  Netherland: 
ends  to  America  and  re-told  them  amid 
Dutch-American  surroundings.  Irv- 
ing*S  view  of  real  Dutch  life  becomes 
Still  further  errant  in  Joe  Jefferson's 
matchless  histrionic  art,  for  which  the 
text  was  written  by  an  Irishman,  who 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  Van  Winkle 
and  "Hendrick"  Hudson's  crew,  and 
that     unmistakably,     the     dialect     of 

1  Pennsylvania  <  iermans. 

Boughton  has  read  his  Irving  well, 
and  in  his  picture  of  Ic:  -ane 

reproduces  a  phase  of  that  legend  of 
the  headless  horseman  which  is  told 
all  over  the  world,  but  told  inimitably 
in  English  only  by  Irving.  The  ar- 
tist's famous  picture  of  "The  1 
Governor,"  painted  in  1877,  and  a 
truly  wonderful  technical  triumph, 
has  never  been  exhibited  outside  of 
the  Corcoran  gallery  in  Washington, 
where  it  still  hangs.  With  wonderful 
mastery  oi  the  varied  hues  in  the 
thicknesses  of  tobacco  smoke,  knowl- 
edge of  seventeenth-century  cos- 
tumes, and  of  nineteenth-century 
Dutch  faces,  especially  among  the 
lower  classes,  Boughton  has  trans- 
ferred to  canvas  that  famous  Sixth 
Chapter  o\  Washington  Irving's 
"Diedrich  Knickerbocker's  History  of 
Xew  York."  The  artist  represents 
poor  old  Kieft  besieged  by  defiant 
smokers,  who.  standing  on  foot,  sit- 
ting on  baskets,  lounging  against 
trees  and  house  fronts,  gather  around 
the  gubernatorial  door,  making 
chimneys  oi  their  throats  and  a 
volcano-cloud  of  smoke,  braving 
without  fear  his  well-shaken  walking 
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stick  as  well  as  his  wrath,  while 
showing  no  sympathy  with  the  grief 
of  his  venerable,  well-costumed  and 
immaculately  white-aproned  wife.  An 
American  professor  of  Greek  who 
had  studied  long  in  Germany  once 
told  me  that  a  learned  Teutonic  pro- 
fessor had  read  Irving's  chapter 
about  the  Short  Pipes,  Long  Pipes, 
Quids  and  the  Great  Pipe  Plot. 
"  Hoisting  it  all  in,"  with  faith  in  its 
literal  exactness  as  sober  history,  the 
pedant  quoted  Irving's  incident  to 
illustrate  some  question  about  the  rise 
of  parties  in  ancient  Greece.  In  a 
word  the  German  had  actually  swal- 
lowed Irving's  yarn  as  fact  and  gave 
the  substance  of  his  sixth  chapter  in 
a  learned  Latin  note. 

Boughton  has  studied  long  and 
lovingly  in  Holland,  not  merely  to 
admire  the  famous  masters  of  the 
Republic,  and  to  see  the  triumph  of 
her  modern  artists  in  oil  and  water 
colors,  but  to  sketch  in  the  various 
provinces.  In  company  with  his 
friend  Edwin  A.  Abbey,  he  rambled 
up  and  down  the  kingdom,  and  then 
made  a  delightful  book  entitled 
''Sketching  Rambles  in  Holland,"  he 
furnishing  the  lively  text  and  both 
artists  the  pictures.  The  book,  pub- 
lished by  the  Harpers,  shows  how 
thoroughly  Boughton  has  studied 
the  pearly  grays,  the  aerial  perspec- 
tive and  the  ever-changing  lights, 
even  more  than  the  shadows,  in  the 
watery  land,  which  like  the  other 
little  water-soaked  and  once  republi- 
can sister-land,  has  produced  so  many 
wonderful  colorists.  To  him  the 
Dutchmen  are  the  founders  of  genre 
painting  in  northern  Europe. 

Some  of  Boughton's  best  pictures, 
especially  during  recent  years,  con- 
cern themselves  with  things  quaint 
and  curious  in  this  land  below  the 
sea  level.  He  excels  in  picturing  the 
square-built  and  many-petticoated 
women  of  Scheveningen,  the  fat- 
armed  girls  of  Zeeland,  the  helmed 


cherubs  of  Friesland.  In  studying 
his  Knickerbocker  pictures,  one  can 
easily  see  that  he  has  drawn  his  faces 
and  figures  of  magistrates  from  the 
classic  canvases  of  Rembrandt,  Hals, 
Van  der  Heist,  etc.,  while  those  of 
the  young  women  and  men  in  the 
humbler  walks  of  life  are  reproduc- 
tions of  his  own  sketches  from  life 
in  the  Holland  of  to-day.  One  of  his 
strongest  pictures  is  that  which  de- 
picts old  "Silver  Nails," — the  wooden- 
legged  governor,  Petrus  Stuyvesant, 
— coming  into  the  council  chamber. 
By  simply  placing  his  staff  upon  the 
table,  he  so  awes  his  counselors  that 
they  show  positive  alarm.  The 
action  thus  represented  makes  us  feel 
there  is  to  be  a  storm  and  affects  us 
in  much  the  same  way  that  Rem- 
brandt's faces  do;  whereas  in  the  pic- 
ture of  "The  Testy  Governor,"  the 
faces  and  pose  of  the  defiant  vulgar 
smokers,  who  distress  the  governor's 
wife  as  much  by  their  littering  up  of 
the  street  as  their  anarchy  irritates  the 
governor,  seem  to  have  been  bor- 
rowed only  last  week  from  Oudewater 
or  Wijk  bei  Duurstede. 

One  of  Boughton's  late  pictures  is 
of  a  Dutch  seaside  resort,  where  the 
loungers  are  "Discussing  a  New 
Arrival."  Rustic  characters  are  not 
exaggerated  by  any  suggestion  of 
rudeness  or  insult  to  the  stranger. 
The  English  visitor  is  portrayed  true 
to  life,  but  not  caricatured. 

It  is  said  that  if  a  wild  bull  were 
let  loose  in  a  gallery  where  any  of 
Landseer's  pictures  hung,  the  bovine 
horns  would  at  once  perforate  the 
right  canvas,  for  there  is  always  a 
mass  of  red  which  betrays  the  style 
of  the  great  animal  painter.  In  any 
of  Boughton's  paintings  made  after 
his  style  had  been  formed,  it  would 
be  hard  to  find  one,  probably,  in  which 
the  silvery  grays  and  neutral  effects 
are  not  discoverable,  if  not  indeed 
prominent;  and  within  these  limits 
Boughton  is  a  master. 
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AR  Cry!" 

"I  lie  sound  seemed 
to  ring  out  into  the 
storm.  The  rain  was 
driving,  the  wind  roaring,  and  I  was 
the  only  traveler.  I  looked  across 
Second  Avenue,  and  saw  only  de- 
serted windows.  North  and  south 
there  was  nothing  moving  in  the 
storm  but  two  vanishing  cable  cars. 
Yet  though  my  reason  told  me  it  was 
an  illusion,  my  ear  had  heard  the  clear 
voice  of  a  girl.  In  the  saloon  on  my 
right,  which  I  entered  to  make  sure, 
I  found  only  a  crowd  of  loafers. 

Strong  as  was  my  interest  in  the 
Salvation  Army,  it  was  far  from  my 
thoughts  at  the  time.     ''Little  Italy" 
had  absorbed  me,  and  just  then  the 
picture    of    the    play    in    the    Italian 
theatre  the  night  before  was  in   my 
mind.     It  was  called  "Per  l'Honore 
ovvero  Maria  Barbara,"  and  was  sup- 
posed to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  con- 
demned   murderess.      All    of    Little 
Italy  had  seemed  to  be  packed  into 
the  room,  applauding  the  sentiments 
of  Maria,  yelling  "Silenzia!"    smok- 
ing-,    perspiring     and     drinking.     It 
was    because    the    picturesque    slum 
had  shown  itself  to  me  in  a  new  light 
that  I  had  come  again,  this  Sunday 
afternoon.     When  the  storm  burst  I 
went  into  one  of  the  cafes  for  a  meal 
of    macaroni    and     California    wine. 
The    patrons    were    huddled    in    the 
front,    talking   of   the    storm.     Their 
melodious     Neapolitan     slang,    their 
excitement,      volubility     and      good 
humor   had   charmed   me    again.     It 
was   the   outwardly   picturesque   that 
had  won  my  heart.     Why  then  did  I 
seem  to  hear  that  cry?     I  have  never 
known.     My  mind  went  back  to  the 
first  time  that  it  had  sunk  into  me. 
That,  too,  was  on  a  rainy  night,  when 
I  had  walked  up  Broadway  without 
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an  aim,  unwell  and  sullen.     The  side- 
walk was  almost  i.     Sudd 
I  beard  the  low  call,  "W 

J    said,   without    looking 
up,  as  I  felt  under  my  rubber  coat  for 

some  silver.    As  I  turn* 

the  paper,  my  spirit!  ig  it 

you-"    J  exclaimed     "J  did  ad 

ognize  you.      It  is  a  bad  night. 
look  tired    Will  you  not  let  me  carry 
your  papers?" 

She   v  rful   and  heedless  of 

the  rain.     "(  )h.  no.  1   am  going  into 
the    saloons,    to    sell    'War    C- 
Will  >.,u  not  give  yourself  to  (]■ 
She  had  asked  BO  many  times  b( 

"Lieutenant,"  J  said,  "1  hate  to 
disappoint  you.  But  I  can't  see 
these  things  as  you 

"Have    you    read    the    Bible    as    I 

asked  vou?" 
•Yes." 
Have  you  prayed  to  God  to  give 
you  light?" 

I  explained  all  over  again  the  im- 
possibility of  that. 

"Ah,  but  you  must.  Vou  can  do 
nothing  unless  you  ask  Him  to  help 
you.  Will  you  pray  to-night'"  Her 
thin,  sweet  face  looked  up  under  her 
big  bonnet. 

"I  will  try.  Lieutenant,  for  vour 
sake." 

"No,  no,  not  for  my  sake.  —  for 
your  own  soul's  sake." 

"Well,  good-bye.  Lieutenant." 
"Good-bye.  God  bless  vou!" 
However,  that  was  months  before. 
To-night  my  determination  suddenlv 
altered.  I  stepped  into  a  doorwav 
and  looked  at  my  watch.  It  was  half 
past  seven.  In  Harlem  I  knew  there 
were  two  army  corps.  For  hours  I 
had  hovered  about  D.  thinking  of 
one  face,  but  I  had  kept  away  for 
nearly  three  months.  To-night  I 
took  the  first  backward  step. 
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A  small  flight  of  steps  led  me  to  a 
little  room.  A  few  men  and  women 
in  Salvation  dress  were  on  the  plat- 
form, and  a  dozen  persons  were  scat- 
tered about.  Under  the  draped  flags 
of  the  army  and  the  nation  was  the 
motto,  "Washed  in  the  blood  of  the 
Lamb." 

Soon  the  room  was  full,  and  I 
picked  out  the  types  again  which  al- 
ways interested  me.  There  was  the 
typical  leader,  a  major,  educated  and 
practical.  There  was  native  candor 
in  a  sergeant,  struggling  to  put  into 
words  his  spiritual  experience. 
There  were  conventional  "testi- 
monies," full  of  Army  phrases  re- 
peated in  a  parrot  fashion.  There 
were  men  who  looked  like  hypocrites 
and  men  who  looked  like  fanatics. 
A  boy  spoke  with  horror  of  his 
former  wickedness,  which  consisted 
in  "a  haunting  of  the  dime  show  and 
the  theatre  with  a  crowd  of  godless 
boys,  smoking  cigarettes."  A  man 
with  a  strong  face  choked  a  little  as 
he  told  of  the  death,  that  afternoon, 
of  his  best  friend,  and  said,  "If  I  had 
not  been  brought  into  the  light  I 
should  have  sunk  deeper  than  ever 
into  sin." 

The  policeman  at  the  door  said  one 
of  the  speakers  about  whom  I  asked 
was  a  well  known  tough  who  used  to 
haunt  the  North  River  wharves. 
Going  into  a  meeting  of  the  Salvation 
Army  one  winter  night  for  shelter, 
before  the  end  of  the  evening  he 
knelt  at  the  penitent  form.  Then  he 
came  regularly  and  testified,  until  he 
was  finally  invited  to  join  the  Army. 
He  was  sent  to  a  neighboring  town, 
given  two  suits,  and  set  to  work  as  a 
War-Cry  sergeant.  One  night  a  few 
months  later  he  met  the  policeman  on 
the  wharves.  "I  was  broke,  so  I 
worked  'em,  see?  I  got  some  food 
and  clothes  to  carry  me  over.  Now 
I'm  in  de  game  agin.  I  got  a  job, 
$1.50  a  day."  My  policeman  friend 
said  he  "did  not  blow  on  him." 

I  left  him  and  returned  to  my  seat, 
to  pick  out  freaks  of  expression.  A 
little  girl  next  to  me  pleaded  with  me 


to  go  to  the  penitent  form,  offering  to 
accompany  me.  An  eloquent  negro 
exclaimed  that  he  had  his  grip  on 
heaven.  A  dreamy  good  boy  gazing 
blankly  anywhere  told  how  little  he 
now  minded  the  taunts  of  his  fel- 
lows. Old  men  and  women  testified 
fervently  about  nothing.  A  heavy 
Jew,  who  looked  like  a  hypocrite, 
described  heaven  as  "a  place  where 
de  purity  existed  to  such  an  extent 
dat  dere  ain't  no  trinks,  and  I  ask 
any  moral-minded  shentleman  or 
people  or  man  or  lady  to  say  if  he  is 
really  happy  in  sin."  And  over  the 
whole  scene  hung  the  device,  "Har- 
lem for  God." 

When,  finally  tired  with  all  this 
crudity,  I  was  leaving  the  hall,  I  was 
struck  by  the  look  of  a  man  sitting 
alone  on  one  of  the  long  benches  in 
the  rear.  He  wore  an  absent,  hard 
smile,  a  look  at  once  weary  and 
earnest,  weak  and  rugged,  interested 
and  bitter.  His  body  was  stout  but 
lean,  his  eyes  deep  with  dark  lines, 
his  cheeks  hollow,  his  hair  unkempt, 
his  whole  bearing  careless  and  yet 
cultivated.  As  I  stood  in  the  door 
watching  him,  he  leaned  forward  im- 
patiently as  if  to  go,  and  then 
stopped,  burying  his  head  in  his 
hands.  Finally,  as  if  with  effort, 
looking  almost  defiant  and  scornful, 
he  left  his  seat.  As  he  passed, 
looking  at  me  vacantly,  a  vague 
memory  of  him  came  over  me,  and  I 
bowed.  He  looked  back  coldly  and 
stepped  on,  but  turned  impulsively  in 
a  moment  and  held  out  his  hand.  "I 
beg  your  pardon,"  he  said,  "I  did  not 
recognize  you.  I  remember  you 
now.  You  used  to  go  sometimes 
down  on  the  Avenue,  didn't  you?" 

I  remembered  him  then,  and  con- 
nected him  with  the  story  of  a  con- 
version of  which  my  Salvation  friends 
were  especially  proud.  "Yes,"  I 
said,  "I  like  your  drawings  in  the 
papers." 

"Oh,"  he  said  lightly,  "you  know 
all    about    me.      Perhaps    they    told 


you. 


Yes,"  I  said,  laughing  too,  though 
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hardly  knowing  why.     "It  was  very 
affecting." 

"Did  they  tell  the  sequel?* 

"No." 

We  had  begun  to  walk  on  together. 
As  we  passed  a  vacant  lot  he  stopped 
to  laugh  at  some  goats  who  stood 
motionless  on  the  rocks,  one  white 
one  with  a  long  beard  studying  us 
cynically,  his  face  lighted  by  the  ris- 
ing moon.  He  began  to  describe 
the  qualities  in  the  face  of  the  goat, 
quoted  literature,  talked  about  the 
scene  in  the  terms  of  art,  and  then 
said  suddenly,  "It  is  funny  you  knew 
about  me." 

"Oh,  yes,  I  used  to  watch  you 
down  on  the  Avenue.  You  inter- 
ested me  because  you  were  so  silent 
on  the  platform  until  the  Ensign 
called  on  you  to  speak,  and  then  you 
used  such  good  English.  You  were 
Brother  Stapleton,  were  you  not?" 

"Yes,"  he  laughed;  "I  still  am. 
One  keeps  that  title  even  when  lie 
backslides.  Tell  me  what  they  said 
about  me." 

"They  told  me  how  you  came  to 
join  the  Army." 

"I  suppose  they  made  it  good  hot 
melodrama." 

"Wasn't  it  true  —  all  about  Sister 
Norcross?" 

Stapleton  still  laughed,  but  with  a 
return  of  his  bitter  look.  "Tell  me." 
he  said,  "and  I  will  say  how  much  is 
true.     Let's  walk  part  way  down." 

"Well,  they  drew  your  former  life 
in  striking  colors, — an  artist  of  abil- 
ity, living  a  jolly  life,  successful,  but 
of  course,  you  know,  feeling  that 
need  of  something  else  underneath." 

"Of  course,"  said  Stapleton  coldly. 

"Then  they  said  Cadet  Xorcross. 
who  was  an  'outsider*  then,  followed 
you  into  a  saloon  because  you  looked 
like  her  father  who  was  dead,  killed 
by  drink.  You  were  lifting  a  glass, 
and  she  tried  to  stop  you.  Is  that 
right?" 

"Dead  right.  She  said.  Tut  that 
down.'  I  was  full  and  I  hit  her. 
She  fell  on  her  back  across  a  chair. 
I  turned  away;    the  bar-keeper  said 


to   her,   'Who  arc   you   anyway ?'  and 

he  picked  herself  up  she  cried  and 
answered,  '1  am  a  child  of  God 
promptly  as  if  she  had  been  raised  in 
the  Armv.     Is  that  the  ■  told 

it?" 

"Yes.  Then  you  joined  the 
Am: 

"Yes.      1   was  on  a  tl:r<  bat 

Sunday  morning  I   was   sobering  up. 
walking     down      Broadv  ling 

desperate.      I   saw  a  girl  go  into  the 

barracks;  Lieutenant  Graves  was  her 

name   and    she   was   fetching.      I    fol- 
lowed  lier  into  the  meeting,  a   'holi- 
ness'  meeting.     That    girl    I    hit 
there,  pale  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
The     lieutenant     got     hold 
played    on    my    nerves,    and    I    broke 
down.      I     was     a     soldier 
months.     About  a  month  ago  I   was 
walking   past    a    saloon,    after   a    dull 
Salvation    meeting,   with    my    Army 
cap  on.  and  I  went  in.  got  drunk,  and 
wrote  a  letter  of  resignation  to  the 
lieutenant.      Are     you     *1<  Will 

you  have  something 

He  took  me  to  a  saloon  which  had 
a  veranda,  on  a  quiet  alley.  Staple- 
ton  soon  grew  talkative.  He  ate  and 
drank  with  an  air  of  luxury.  He 
seemed  to  be  loving  an  escape  from 
unpleasant  thing-.  Finally  the  sub- 
ject (if  which  I  was  thinking  came  up 
of  itself. 

"It  surprises  me."  he  said,  "that 
sometimes  when  a  man  feels  these 
things  he  suddenly  throws  them  over. 
Three  months  ago  I  was  making 
money,  lots  oi  it.  drawing  for  the 
papers.  I  had  a  fine  time  with  other 
young  artists.  The  Sunday  that  I 
changed  there  was  no  reason  for  it. 
It  was  the  same  way  when  I  came 
back  to  my  old  lite.  Before  I  saw- 
that  saloon  I  had  no  idea  that  I 
might  not  stay  in  the  Army.  I  seem 
to  be  settling  since  then.  Perhaps  I 
shall  go  to  work  again  next  week. 
Life  wants  some  stuff  from  me.  I 
was  ambitious  once.  I  feel  it  com- 
ing on  again.  It  really  bothered  me 
all  the  time  I  was  in  the  Army." 

We  met  again  several  times,  as  we 
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had  the  same  interests  in  art  and  liked 
to  talk  and  walk  together.  We 
strolled  for  hours  in  Central  Park, 
watching  the  couples,  holding  our 
faces  up  to  storms,  following  the 
vistas,  the  freaks  of  light,  the  moving 
figures  beyond.  After  losing  our- 
selves in  the  irregular  paths  we  usu- 
ally came  by  accident  to  the  men- 
agerie. Stapleton  would  stand  en- 
tranced by  the  picturesqueness  of  the 
beasts, — the  grace  of  the  great  cats, 
the  satire  of  the  monkeys.  An  enor- 
mous hippopotamus  looking  vacantly 
off  through  the  rain  was  a  picture 
that  filled  him  with  excitement. 
Scenes  in  the  busy  city  he  felt  with 
the  same  emotion.  I  remember  one 
day  we  were  walking  down  Broad- 
way, in  the  early  evening.  The  rain 
had  stopped,  but  the  streets  were  as 
full  of  shadows  as  a  stream.  The 
cars  stole  by  almost  in  silence.  An 
occasional  star  shone  among  the 
clouds.  The  moon,  high  in  the  west, 
threw  a  tinge  about  the  sky.  In  the 
street  below  the  windows  were 
brighter  than  by  day.  A  gayly 
dressed  negro  came  by  laughing  with 
the  negress  on  his  arm.  An  old 
woman,  all  in  black,  her  face  to  the 
wall,  slowly  turned  with  her  left  arm 
a  machine  that  made  no  sound.  As 
we  began  to  speak  of  these  people  we 
heard  the  distant  beat  of  a  drum. 
Stapleton  stopped. 

"Is  there  still  a  little  emotion?" 
said  I.. 

"Not  so  much  for  the  Army,"  he 
said,  "as  for  that  girl." 

"Did  you  like  her?" 

"Like  her!  Oh,  I  beg  your  par- 
don, you  mean  the  cadet.  I  thought 
you  meant  the  lieutenant.  No,  I 
never  cared  for  Cadet  Norcross.  I 
always  think  of  her,  because  I  hurt 
her,  but  I  never  liked  her." 

"And  the  lieutenant?" 

"Sometime,  not  now.  Let's  follow 
the  drum.  That  was  a  bad  fall  little 
Cadet  Norcross  got  when  I  hit  her. 
The  lieutenant  wrote  me  about  it 
twice.  She  urged  me  in  that  connec- 
tion to  repent  of  my  sins." 
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"The  lieutenant  can  be  cruel,  then." 

"In  more  ways  than  one." 

"You  do  not  mean — ?" 

"Nothing  definite,  of  course.  But 
she  did  count  with  me,  emotionally, — 
once." 

"I  used  to  know  her." 

"Did  you  love  her,  too?" 

"Oh,  only  so  so,  as  one  does  a 
dainty  girl  in  such  a  striking  setting." 

"Of  course,  that  is  all,"  said  Sta- 
pleton. 

The  procession  was  marching  up 
Broadway,  headed  by  the  standard- 
bearer  and  a  band,  after  whom  came 
two  other  officers,  and  then  Lieuten- 
ant Graves  and  a  cadet.  The  lieuten- 
ant's eyes  roamed  over  the  rabble  of 
men,  women  and  children  who 
crowded  along  the  sides  of  the  pro- 
cession. She  was  beating  a  tam- 
bourine and  smiling.  Stapleton  kept 
back  of  the  crowd,  in  order  to  be  un- 
seen. 

Stopping  before  a  saloon  they 
formed  a  circle.  The  silly  old  stand- 
ard-bearer held  up  the  United  States 
flag  and  the  yellow,  blue  and  red  of 
the  Army.  They  knelt  and  the  crowd 
pressed  close  about  the  circle  to  hear. 
Boys  came  running  from  the  neigh- 
boring streets,  jeering.  "What's  de 
matter  wid  New  York?  She's  all 
right!  God  bless  you!"  A  drove  of 
horses  being  driven  by  made  such  a 
noise  that  nobody  heard  the  prayer 
of  the  old  man  with  the  flag.  The 
faces  of  the  Salvationists  and  the  gaz- 
ing crowd  were  lighted  by  the  elec- 
tric lamp.  After  the  prayer  came  the 
usual  Salvation  songs,  interspersed 
with  short  "testimonies,"  all  telling 
the  same  story  of  former  sin  and  un- 
happiness  and  present  inexpressible 
joy. 

I  turned  toward  Stapleton.  "It  is 
a  pale  looking  crowd  of  girls,"  I  said. 
"Poor  food,  exposure,  and  excite- 
ment. A  few  girls  are  killed,  a  few 
drunkards  saved,  some  superstition 
and  some  truth  spread.  I  wonder 
what  the  balance  is." 

He  did  not  answer.  A  song  had 
just   ceased   and   Lieutenant    Graves 
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had  stepped  into  the  centre  of  the  cir- 
cle. Stapleton's  eyes  were  fixed  on 
her.  She  looked  about  at  the  curi- 
ous faces  under  the  light. 

"Friends,"  she  said,  "I  ask  you 
every  night  to  throw  away  your  sins, 
to  come  to  God.  To-night  I  know 
more  of  you  will  follow  us  into  our 
hall  than  ever  have  before.  Night 
after  night  I  ask  you  to  come  to  the 
light,  and  you  remain  in  darkness. 
You  are  not  happy  now  and  you  will 
not  accept  the  perfect  peace.  All  day 
I  pray  for  strength  to  help  you,  and 
night  after  night  I  see  you  turn  away. 
Yet  Christ  came  to  save  you,  most  of 
all  people  like  you.  To-night  you 
will  come  in  where  we  can  tell  you 
all  about  life  with  Him.  Staff-Cap- 
tain Watkins,  whom  you  all  know,  the 
Welch  nightingale,  will  sing  to  you, 
and  there  will  be  lots  of  interesting 
testimonies.  And  later  there  will  be 
what  we  Salvationists  call  a  promo- 
tion to  glory.  Do  you  know  what 
that  means?  If  you  knew  all  it 
means  you  would  be  happy  as  we  arc. 
You  have  noticed  a  little  cadet,  very 
young  and  vcrv  frail,  who  used  to 
march  and  pray  with  us.  She  is  not 
here  to-night.  She  has  been  pro- 
moted to  glory,  for  she  died  for  Jesus 
and  for  the  world.  We  will  have  her 
funeral  to-night.  She  was  my  dear- 
est friend  on  earth,  little  Cadet  Xor- 
cross." 

Stapleton  started,  then  stiffened 
himself  and  bent  his  head.  The  lieu- 
tenant went  on:  "She  had  a  most 
beautiful  death.  She  was  saved  only 
a  few  months  ago,  in  a  most  wonder- 
ful way,  by  the  power  of  the  cross. 
She  came  to  me  one  night  and  said, 
'Lieutenant,  I  am  saved  at  last.  I 
can  kneel  with  you  to-night  at  the 
penitent  form.  Last  night  a  man 
struck  me  in  a  saloon,  when  I  wanted 
to  help  him,  and  I  prayed  all  night 
for  him,  and  by  the  glory  of  God  I 
saw  that  I  needed  redemption  as 
much  as  he.'  She  was  saved,  well 
saved.  Will  you  not  heln  us  with  her 
services?  You  do  not  know  how 
gladly  she  died  for  that  man  whom 


she     loved,     her     poor      backsliding 
brother   in   the   Lord,   or  how  gladly 
she  would   bare  died  for  any  oi  < 
you.     Will  some    of    -.on  kneel  | 
and  pray  with  n,< 

The   Salvationists    sank    upon    the 
ground,  some  kneeling,  many  I 
on  their   faces.     The    crowd    pre 
closer  to  hear  and  o-e.     The  lieuten- 
ant prayed  for  the  people  pn 

the  work,  Rod  then  went  on:  "Jl«v 
to  carry  on  the  saving  of  souls  the 
better  from  the  memory  of  our  dead 
comrade  who  has  died  in  the  fight. 
-May  many  be  tared  through  her. 
May  the  hearts  of  her  family 
turned  toward  Thee.  Mav  the  un- 
happy brother  •.  the 
cause  of  her  Bahatxm,  through  Thee. 
and  of  her  promotion  to  Thee,  be  led 
by  repentance  to  thy  feet.  We  prav 
iallv  this  night 'for  him." 

Many  arose  and  marched  away  be- 
hind tlie   band,   the  crowd   following. 
Stapleton,  when  I  put  mv  hand  on  his. 
said    brokenly.   "Will    vbu   go  t<< 
funeral?     I  can't." 

S,"  I  said,  and  I  turned  away. 

"Xo!"  he  exclaimed,  "not  vet.'  [( 
will  begin  later.  Take  me  to  vour 
room." 

He  lay  sobbing  on  my  sofa.  Soon 
I  left  him  to  go  for  some  crackers 
and  whiskey.  Xo  word  had  been 
said  by  him,  but  I  had  tried  to  soothe 
him  now  and  then  with  a  little 
reason.  While  I  was  awav  he  turned 
his  face  from  the  back  of  the  sofa  and 
sat  up,  looking  at  me  as  I  returned. 
He  had  the  dependent  look  of  a  child. 
I  put  the  little  table  before  him  and 
arranged  the  glasses  and  plates.  He 
drank  and  ate  and  said  a  word  about 
the  crackers.  His  voice  was  clear 
and  weak. 

"Will  you  go  to  the  funeral?"  he 
asked,  again. 

"Of  course  I  will." 

"She  was  a  happy  girl.  I  never 
liked  her.  Don't  you  think  we  might 
walk  out?'' 

He  steadied  himself  and  refused  my 
help,  holding  the  railing.  In  the 
street  he  put  his   hand   in  mv  arm. 
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walking  slowly,  looking  up  and  down 
the  street  as  though  he  had  never  seen 
it.  In  a  gentle,  broken  way  at  inter- 
vals he  talked  about  his  life  in  the 
Army.  The  sarcasm  of  his  tone  on 
the  only  other  occasion  when  he  had 
said  much  of  the  Army,  the  night  of 
our  meeting,  was  a  contrast  to  his 
sentiment  and  affection  to-night.  He 
talked  with  the  sweetness  of  a  person 
to  whom  something  final  has  hap- 
pened. He  said  that  since  his  back- 
sliding he  had  often  walked  past  the 
garrison  in  the  evening,  longing  to 
go  in.  It  was  especially  in  times  of 
ennui  or  discouragement  that  he  felt 
the  attraction  of  the  social,  simple, 
monotonous  routine  of  the  Army  life. 
The  quaint  efforts  at  expression,  which 
he  repeated  now,  he  dwelt  on  fondly. 
He  drew  a  picture  of  a  noble,  awk- 
ward captain,  a  creature  of  crude, 
hard-working  vigor,  and  then  passed 
on  to  the  lieutenant  who  had  won  him 
with  her  girlish  power  and  skill.  He 
seemed  too  stunned  to  realize  fully 
what  had  happened.  He  was  almost 
cheerful,  but  his  wide  eyes  frightened 
me.  Suddenly  he  said,  "It  is  time 
now." 

I  turned  away  toward  the  barracks, 
went  in  and  took  a  seat  in  the  rear 
row.  The  lieutenant  was  speaking. 
Her  voice  again  sank  into  me  as  it 
had  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  it.  It 
was  the  voice  of  a  believer.  It  was 
poured  out  with  no  phrases,  with  a 
motionless  body,  in  soft  tones.  Her 
hands  were  by  her  side,  her  whole 
body  bent  forward,  her  eyes  closed, 
her  dark,  thin  face  set  in  a  black  bon- 
net. Her  words  of  faith  and  hope 
were  simple.  It  was  the  old  fascin- 
ation taking  hold  of  me  again.  I 
drew  a  breath  of  relief  as  the  young 
officer  sat  down  and  pressed  her 
hands  to  her  face.  When  she  took 
them  away  others  were  speaking.  She 
did  not  look  at  them.  She  did  not 
look  at  the  captain.  Her  eyes  roamed 
serenely  over  the  visitors,  often  smil- 
ing, sometimes  stopping  for  a  mo- 
ment on  some  one  in  the  rear  rows. 
Sometimes  she    shook    her   head    in 
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sympathy  or  said  a  low  "Amen!" 
Before  the  platform  was  a  coffin, 
black,  covered  with  oak  leaves  and  a 
few  roses.  The  coffin  was  partly 
draped  in  the  stars  and  stripes  and 
the  yellow,  blue  and  red  of  the  Army. 
On  it  lay  a  Salvation  bonnet. 

The  soldiers  were  scattered  about, 
with  "Victory!"  on  the  white  ribbons 
which  took  the  place  of  the  custom- 
ary red.  There  was  little  joy,  little 
sorrow,  only  blankness  or  curiosity. 
The  regular  meeting  soon  ended  and 
the  services  began,  with  the  entrance 
to  the  beat  of  a  drum  of  some  of  the 
Salvation  leaders.  Brigadier  Evans 
led  with  a  song  which  he  said  had 
been  a  favorite  of  the  dead  cadet. 
Then  Staff-Captain  Dunham  made  a 
short  address  about  promotion  to 
glory.  The  captain  of  the  corps  told 
of  the  faithful  work  of  Sister  Nor- 
cross.  During  the  talk  Stapleton  slid 
in,  sat  down,  pale  and  trembling,  and 
buried  his  face  in  his  hands.  The 
officers  evidently  saw  him.  The 
captain's  expression  grew  more  se- 
vere and  she  went  on  in  her  descrip- 
tion of  the  devotion  of  her  dead  com- 
rade. As  the  lieutenant  glanced  at 
Stapleton  her  face  lighted. 

After  another  song  the  lieutenant 
stepped  forward.  Her  talk  was  of  the 
inner  life  of  Sister  Norcross,  her  inti- 
mate friend.  She  talked  on  what  the 
sacrifice  of  her  family  love  meant  to 
her,  on  her  constant  work  in  the  gar- 
rison, of  her  courage  with  "War 
Cries"  in  the  saloons.  Then  she  told 
how  happy  the  girl  had  been  in  all 
this,  how  joyfully  she  had  looked  for- 
ward to  years  of  labor,  and  how  peace- 
fully she  had  resigned  it  all.  The 
charm,  the  honesty,  the  patience 
of  her  young  friend  were  drawn 
with  winning  eloquence.  Many 
wept.  Stapleton  was  leaning  for- 
ward, staring  at  the  speaker.  She 
went  gradually  on  to  the  invitation  to 
sinners  to  come  forward.  "Thank 
God  for  one  soul  saved!"  It  was  a 
woman  who  had  knelt  at  the  penitent 
form.  "Is  there  another?"  No 
more  came  forward.     The  lieutenant 
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branched  off  to  tell  what  death  is  to 
the  saved  and  to  the  unsaved.  "Is 
there  not  another  sinner?  Is  there 
any  backslider?  Any  sister?  Any 
brother?"  She  paused,  to  look  at 
Stapleton.  "Is  there  any  fallen 
brother  who  will  return?" 

Stapleton  bent  his  head.  Another 
penitent  walked  to  the  form.  "Is 
there  no  other?"  pleaded  the  lieuten- 
ant. "Is  there  no  brother  who  is 
wrestling  and  needs  help?"  She  mo- 
tioned to  the  captain  to  continue  the 
entreaties  from  the  platform.     Then 


she  walked  down  the  aisle  to  Staple- 
ton.     A  heavy  feeling  came  over  me 
that  I  had  seen  the  last  of  him. 
sank  upon  her  knees  beside  hint     He 

raised    his    hands     to     his    forefa 
Others  were  going  forward  at  the  call 
of  the   captain    An   into 
menl  hung  over  the  room.    Stapl 

finally  looker]  into  the  the  lieu- 

tenant. His  face  was  drawn.  Sud- 
denly she  arose,  threw  back  her 
shoulders,  and  muled.  She  held  out 
her  hand.  He  took  it,  and  together 
they  walked  down  the  aisle. 
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^AIHIAT    the    Christmas    Spirit 

YY    saith    unto    the    Churches," 

and   "What  the  Christmas 

Spirit  saith  unto  the  Nations''  are 
subjects  treated  in  preceding  pages 
of  this  Christmas  number  of  the  mag- 
azine. A  subject  which  all  of  us 
might  also  profitably  consider  at  this 
time  is  what  the  same  Spirit  says  to 
this  nation  in  particular — what  the 
Christmas  Spirit  saith  unto  the 
United  States.  There  were  three 
thoughts,  three  great  ascriptions  or 
injunctions  or  prophecies,  in  the  song 
of  the  Christmas  angels:  glory  to 
God  in  the  highest,  peace  on  earth, 
good  will  to  men.  The  Church  has 
needed  to  be  called  back  constantly 
to  a  remembrance  of  the  high  and 
true  object  of  its  glory — not  creeds 
and  catechisms  and  articles  and 
orthodoxy  and  vestments  and  ritual 
and  architecture  and  pope  and  bishop 
and  synod  and  rich  pew-holders,  the 
objects  of  glory  which  do  so  easily 
beset  it,  but  God — God,  who  is  Truth 


and   who   is    Love.      The    nations   of 
Christendom    have   needed   to   be   re- 
minded all  through  the  Christian  cen- 
turies    that     the     founder     of     their 
religion    was    the    Prince    of    Peace: 
and  all  the  remembrance  of  it  sa 
as  yet  but  a  farce,  with  even-  Chri>- 
tian    nation    armed    as    never   before 
and  our  own  republic  at  last  fa' 
into    line    with    its    multiplying    g 
boats,    amidst    the    popular    plar. 
"Good    will    to    men"    has    been    the 
burden  of  the  songs  and  sermor. - 
nineteen   hundred   Christmases:    and 
Lenox     and     Mulberry     Street,     the 
Metropolitan  Club  and  the  fifty  thou- 
sand   Xew    York    children    with    no 
place   for   them   in   the   schools,    the 
miners'  strikes  and  the  barons'  deals, 
the  amenities   of   elections,   with, 
spokesmen    of    six    millions    of    our 
people  hurling  at  the   opposing 
millions  the  epithets  of  "anarchists'1 
and  "thieves."  and  these  retorting  in 
kind. — these  are  some  of  the  antith- 
eses which   in   that   particular   Chris- 
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tian  nation  for  which  we  are  chiefly 
responsible  register  the  degree  of 
good  will  and  brotherhood  yet 
attained. 


* 


We  think  that  if  the  Christmas 
Spirit,  from  the  top  of  some  Olivet  or 
Sinai, — for  the  Christmas  Spirit 
haunts  both  mountains, — were  at 
this  time  to  address  itself  particularly 
to  the  United  States,  it  would  begin 
directly  with  the  political  situation, 
with  the  political  campaign  just 
ended  and  the  immediate  future  to 
which  it  is  the  threshold.  It  would 
say:  Why  do  you  talk  and  why  do 
you  think  so  of  each  other?  You  are 
brothers,  set  by  God  in  one  family. 
Act  then  like  brothers.  If  there  are 
differences  between  you,  do  not  hurl 
epithets,  do  not  proceed  straightway 
to  hate  each  other,  but  seek,  as  broth- 
ers and  not  as  jealous  partisans,  to 
find  out  the  true  grounds  of  differ- 
ence, to  find  out  what  evil  there  is  in 
the  nation,  what  source  of  discord  or 
of  danger,  and  remove  it. 


We  believe  that  there  is  possible  to 
this  nation  at  this  time  a  genuine 
"era  of  good  feeling."  If  we  do  not 
misread  the  economic  signs,  we  are 
at  the  beginning  certainly  of  a  period 
of  prosperity.  It  is  in  such  a  period 
that  it  is  possible  for  men  to  ap- 
proach each  other,  to  take  time  for 
broad  considerations,  to  plan  posi- 
tive and  constructive  measures,  as  it 
is  not  easily  possible  in  times  of  hard- 
ship and  of  strain.  The  first  neces- 
sity is  to  face  like  scientific  men  and 
not  like  passionate  boys  the  industrial 
conditions  which  precipitated  a  na- 
tional campaign  so  different  from 
anything  which  the  masses  of  our 
people  foresaw  six  months  ago. 
While  this  campaign  was  in  progress 
we  wrote  in  these  pages  the  following 
words;  and  now  that  the  campaign  is 
over  we  would  repeat  them: 


"If  the  free  silver  effort  is  defeated, 
— as  it  will  be  overwhelmingly, — it 
remains  for  the  statesmen  who  are 
opposed  to  it,  almost  all  of  whom, 
Democrats  and  Republicans  alike, 
are  on  record  as  condemning  the  sys- 
tem of  finance  under  which  we  with 
the  nations  of  western  Europe  are 
now  living,  to  show  whether  they 
,were  sincere  and  earnest  in  their  stric- 
tures and  whether  they  are  able  to 
submit  to  a  discontented  people  some 
positive  program  for  the  future.  It 
remains  for  all  progressive  men  who 
take  part  in  defeating  it  to  bethink 
themselves  of  the  tariff  history  of  the 
last  ten  years  and  the  watchfulness 
and  courage  demanded  for  the  situa- 
tion which  will  result.  It  remains  for 
the  people  of  New  England  and  the 
East  to  study  more  responsibly  and 
searchingly  the  social  conditions  of 
the  West  and  South — and  not  to 
cease  to  study  them  when  the  cam- 
paign ceases,  for  that  will  not  greatly 
change  the  problem.  And  it  remains 
for  every  one  of  us  to  take  to  heart 
that  the  issue  of  the  campaign  is 
chiefly  significant  as  the  sign  and 
symptom  of  a  discontent  which  will 
not  be  allayed  until  wealth  every- 
where is  the  true  servant  and  not  the 
enemy  of  the  commonwealth  and  un- 
til an  industrial  equality  is  achieved 
in  the  republic  commensurate  with 
that  political  equality  which  it  is  our 
pride  to  claim  to  enjoy." 

It  was  not  chiefly  a  particular  the- 
ory of  coinage  and  the  currency 
which — to  the  superficial  eye  in  a 
summer,  to  the  thoughtful  and  sober 
observer  through  the  long,  slow  years 
—  created  in  this  intelligent  and  con- 
servative republic  a  movement  so 
powerful  that  at  a  blow  it  shattered 
one  of  the  two  great  political  parties 
and  drew  to  itself  the  votes  of  almost 
one-half  of  our  citizens.  It  was  not 
any  lack  of  "patriotism"  or  "honor"; 
were  there  such  a  lack  in  half  the 
people  of  the  republic,  the  republic 
could  not  live  an  hour.  It  was  a  pro- 
found discontent  and  wrath — some- 
times ill  instructed,  but  oftener,  alas! 
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only  too  well  instructed  —  at  the  in- 
justice and  the  wrong  which  have 
been  done  and  are  being  done  in  so 
many  provinces  of  our  industrial, 
commercial,  political  and  social  life 
by  the  power  of  money  badly  earned 
and  badly  used,  the  "tainted  money'' 
of  whose  menace  Washington  Glad- 
den in  the  church  has  not  ceased  to 
warn  the  people — as  Hale  and  Hunt- 
ington and  Moxom  and  Newton  and 
Rainsford  and  a  great  company  of 
preachers  have  also  warned  them, 
each  preaching  in  his  own  tongue 
the  doctrine  of  fraternity  and  the 
Christian  commonwealth. 

If  we  do  not  remember  these 
things  at  this  time,  if  we  do  not  learn 
this  lesson  from  the  struggle  through 
which  the  nation  has  passed,  then  are 
we  fools,  turning  our  backs  upon  the 
solemn  pages  of  history  as  we  move 
on  to  cumulating  catastrophes.  It 
is  easy  to  harden  the  heart,  it  is  easy 
to  be  complacent  and  proud,  to  ex- 
claim when  wrongs  knock  at  the  door 
for  redress — one  of  our  "journals  of 
civilization"  exclaimed  it  yesterday: 
—  "The  world  has  always  been  full  of 
men  who  try  to  make  the  people  be- 
lieve there  are  wrongs  when  there  are 
none."  No  such  subterfuge  or  solace 
can  save  us  or  help  us.  No  man  can 
help  us  but  he  who  knows  wrong 
when  he  sees  it,  who  has  an  instinct 
for  equality,  a  passion  for  justice,  an 
imperious  ideal  which  makes  that 
which  was  sufferable  yesterday  in- 
sufferable to-day,  a  patriotism  which 
makes  the  measure  of  his  love  of 
country  the  measure  of  his  desire  to 
make  it  a  better  country,  an  open  eye 
and  heart  for  the  new  democratic  im- 
pulse and  demand  which  is  welling 
up,  and  ever  welling  up,  into  the 
nation  and  the  world. 


From  the  preceding  pages  there 
look  at  us  the  faces  of  Channing  and 
Emerson.  From  out  of  the  years 
behind  us  sound  their  solemn  words, 


so  11  for  this  time.     Through 

them  the  Christmai  Spirit  speak 

the  United    States   tO 

We  can  still  hear  Channing  say, 
addressing  himself  to  the  exigency  of 
his  own  place  and  time:    "To  me  it 

DM  that  the  great  danger  to  pi 
erty  here  is  not  from  the  laborer,  but 
from  those  who  are  making  haft 
be  rich.      For  i  xampte,  in  this  com- 
monwealth, no  act  has  b  lght 
by  the  alarmists  or  the  conservat 
so  subversive   of  the  rights  of  |  I 
erty   as   a   recent   law   authorizing   a 
compaii               nstruct   a  free  bri 
in    the   immediate   neighborhood 
another  which  had  been  chartere  I 
a   former  legislature,  and  which   had 
been  erected  in  the  expectation  of  an 
exclusive  right.     And  with  whom  did 
this    alleged     assault    on    proj 
originate?      With      levellers?        with 
needy   laborers?    with   men    ben: 
the  prostration  of  the  rich?     No;   but 
with     men     of     business,     who     are 
anxious    to    push    a    more    lucrative 
trade.     Again,        what        occurrence 
among    us    has    been    so    suited    to 
destroy  confidence,  and  to  stir  up  the 
people  against  the  moneyed  cla>- 
the  late  criminal  mismanagement  of 
some    of    our    banking    institutions? 
And    whence    came    this?     from    the 
rich,    or   the    poor?    from    the   a. 
rian  or  the  man  of  business?     V. 
let  me  ask,  carry  on  the  work  of  s; 
ation    most    extensively    in    soc: 
Is  not  more  property  wrested  from  its 
owners  by  rash  or  dishonest  failures 
than   by   professed   highwaymen   and 
thieves?     Have    not    a    few    unprin- 
cipled speculators  sometimes  inflicted 
wider  wrongs  and  sufferings  than  all 
the   tenants    of   a    state    prison?  .  .  . 
Property    is    in    more    danger    from 
those  who  are  aspiring  after  wealth 
than  from  those  who  live  by  the  sweat 
of  their  brow."' 

How  well  for  us  all.  at  this  Christ- 
mas time,  to  read  anew  those  old 
addresses  of  his  on  "The  Ministry  for 
the  Poor,"  "The  Elevation  of  the 
Working  Classes."  and  the  rest,  and 
to  catch  anew  that  fundamental  con- 
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ception  of  the  dignity  and  divinity  of 
the  human  soul  which,  could  we  all 
hold  it  as  he  held  it,  would  revolution- 
ize our  politics  and  business  and  settle 
every  social  problem  before  another 
Christmas  comes. 

"It  is  a  joyful  confirmation  of  my 
faith,"  let  us  hear  him  say  to  us  once 
more,   "to   find    in   the   human   soul 
plain  signatures  of  a  divine  principle, 
to  find  faculties  allied  to  the  attributes 
of  God,  faculties  beginning  to  unfold 
into  God's  image,  and  the  presages  of 
an  immortal  life.     In  proportion   as 
these  views  of  human  nature  are  re- 
ceived, they  will  transform  essentially 
our  modes  of  relationship,  communi- 
cation, and  association  with  our  fellow- 
beings.     They   will   exalt   us    into   a 
new    social    life.     Indeed,    they    will 
give   an    entirely    new    character    to 
social  intercourse.     That  intercourse 
must  be  determined  by  the  estimate 
we  form  of  human  nature.     He  who 
looks  on  man  as  little  better  than  a 
brute,  will  live  with  men  as  brutes. 
He  will  be  wanting  in  reverence  for 
their   rights    and    feelings.     He   will 
think  only  of  making  them  his  instru- 
ments.    He  will  be  anxious  chiefly  to 
raise  himself  above  them  by  outward 
distinctions.     He  will  care  little  how 
they  are  trampled   under   foot.     He 
will  scoff  at  the  thought  of  living  and 
dying  for  their  happiness.     Society  is 
now  degraded  through  all  its  laws, 
institutions     and     customs,     by     the 
blindness  of  men  to  the  divine  prin- 
ciples within  themselves  and  one  an- 
other.    Once  diffuse  this  great  truth 
through  society,  and  it  will  work  a 
mightier   revolution   than   politicians 
ever  dreamed  of.  .  .  .  It  will  bring 
an     end    to    that     outward,     osten- 
tatious, superficial  life,  on  which  so 
many  squander  time,  means,  thought, 
and     their     best     powers.     It     will 
awaken    an    intense    effort    for    dis- 
tressed  humanity.     It   will   send   far 
and  wide  a  spirit  of  reform,  from  the 
nursery  to  the  hall  of  legislation.     It 
will  substitute  the  holy  tie  of  human 
brotherhood  for  all  artificial  bonds  of 
social  order." 


What  a  Christmas  message  to  us 
for  this  time  are  these  words  also, 
from  Channing's  last  public  utter- 
ance: "Mighty  powers  are  at  work  in 
the  world.  Who  can  stay  them? 
God's  word  has  gone  forth,  and  it  can- 
not return  to  him  void.  A  new  com- 
prehension of  the  Christian  spirit,— a 
new  reverence  for  humanity,  a  new 
feeling  of  brotherhood  and  of  all 
men's  relation  to  the  common  Father, 
— this  is  among  the  signs  of  our  times. 
We  see  it;  do  we  not  feel  it?  Before 
this  all  oppressions  are  to  fall.  So- 
ciety, silently  pervaded  by  this,  is  to 
change  its  aspect  of  universal  warfare 
for  peace.  The  power  of  selfishness, 
all  grasping  and  seemingly  invincible, 
is  to  yield  to  this  divine  energy.  The 
song  of  angels,  'On  Earth  Peace,'  will 
not  always  sound  as  fiction." 


* 


The  same  faith  in  the  future,  in  the 
soul,  in  the  people,  speaks  in  every 
page  of  Emerson.  How  bold  and 
buoyant,  how  sturdy  and  jovial  and 
democratic  are  his  words  beside  the 
timorousness  and  the  awesome  shak- 
ing in  the  shoes  with  which  every 
serious  crisis  makes  us  so  familiar! 
How  fatally  his  finger  goes  to  the 
sore,  sick  spot  in  our  society,  and  how 
poor  all  the  deprecations  and  the 
shufflings  seem  in  the  presence  of  the 
mere  thought  of  him !  The  first  prin- 
ciple of  Emerson's  political  philoso- 
phy was  that  men  are  to  be  trusted. 
"I  remember  standing  at  the  polls 
one  day,"  he  writes,  "when  the 
anger  of  the  political  contest  gave  a 
certain  grimness  to  the  faces  of  the 
independent  electors,  and  a  good  man 
at  my  side,  looking  on  the  people,  re- 
marked, T  am  satisfied  that  the  larg- 
est part  of  these  men,  on  either  side, 
mean  to  vote  right' "  What  earnest, 
impartial  and  intelligent  man  does 
not  always  feel  this?  No  such  man 
could  attend  the  great  mass  meetings, 
on  either  side,  in  the  national  cam- 
paign just  ended,  without  being  sol- 
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emnly  impressed,  amidst  all  the  ex- 
travagance, the  exaggeration  and  the 
heat  into  which    strong    partisanship 

carries  men  in  fierce  political  strug- 
gles, by  the  elemental  sincerity  and 
anxiety  on  the  thousand  faces  around 
him.  This  elemental  sincerity  and 
desire  for  truth  in  our  democracy 
Emerson  trusted  absolutely.  The 
fault  which  he  finds  is  that  there  ia 
not  a  sufficient  reliance  on  the  moral 
sentiment  in  man  and  a  sufficient  be- 
lief in  the  unity  of  things  to  persuade 
us  that  society  can  be  maintained 
without  artificial  restraints,  or  that  if 
we  ground  our  politics  upon  a  right 
principle  we  may  trust  society  in  oper- 
ating upon  it  and  be  sure  that  it  will 
ever  return  to  its  place,  however 
sweeping  its  ellipses.  He  pleads  for 
a  humancr  politics  and  more  gener- 
ous social  institutions,  and  lie  already 
forefelt  the  better  day.  "There  will 
dawn  erelong  on  our  politics,"  he 
said,  "on  our  modes  of  living,  a  no- 
bler morning,  in  the  sentiment  of  love. 
This  is  the  one  remedy  for  all  ills,  the 
panacea  of  nature.  We  must  be 
lovers,  and  at  once  the  impossible  be- 
comes the  possible.  Our  age  and  his- 
tory, for  these  thousand  years,  has  not 
been  the  history  of  kindness,  but  of 
selfishness.  See  this  wide  society  of 
laboring  men  and  women.  We  allow 
ourselves  to  be  served  by  them,  we 
live  apart  from  them,  and  meet  them 
without  a  salute  in  the  streets.  We 
do  not  greet  their  talents,  nor  rejoice 
in  their  good  fortune,  nor  foster  their 
hopes,  nor  in  the  assembly  of  the  peo- 
ple vote  for  what  is  dear  to  them. 
Thus  we  enact  the  part  of  the  selfish 
noble  and  king  from  the  foundation 
of  the  world."  Emerson  was  no 
alarmist,  but  he  did  not  fail  to  warn 
America  of  the  dangers  ahead  if  glar- 
ing inequalities  and  injustices  in  our 
social  structure  are  not  somehow  cor- 
rected; and  "it  is  better."  was  his 
added  warning,  "to  work  on  institu- 
tions by  the  sun  than  by  the  wind." 
"The  State,"  he  said,  "must  consider 


the   poor   man,   and   all   roie 
speak    for   htm.  hild    that   is 

born  must  have  a  just  chance  for 
bread.     Let  the   amelioration    in   our 

laws  of  property  proceed  from  the 
concession  of  the  rich  and  not  from 
the  grasping  of  the  poor,  Let  us  be- 
gin by  habitual  imparting.  Let  us 
understand  that  the  equitable  rule  is 

that   no   one   should   take   more   than 

his  share,  let  him  b 
ll<    felt  that  "the  whole  constitution 
of  property  on  its  present  tenures  is 
injurious  and  its  innu<  persons 

deteriorating  and  degrading."  He 
gave  to  the  socialistic  thought  and 
experiment-  of  hii  time  I  nest 

and  sympathetic  attention:  and  the 
significant  closinj  of  his  essay 

on  Politics  are  a  noble  expression  of 
the  conception  of  the  body  politic  as 
a    true   brotherhood:    "I    have   just 
been    conversing    with    one    ma* 
whom  no  weight  of  adverse  exj 
ence    will    make    it    for    a    moment 
appear  impossible  that  thousands  of 
human  beings  might  share  and  ol 
each  with  the  other,  the  grandest  and 
truest  sentiments,  as  well  as  a  knot  of 
friends  or  a  pair  of  lover- 


Shall  not  the  people  of  the  United 
States  constitute  such  a  brotherhood? 
— that  is  the  Christmas  question.  It 
the  Emerson  spirit,  if  the  Charming 
spirit,  if  the  Christ  spirit,  can  once 
possess  the  people,  then  they  need 
dread  the  result  of  no  election  and  no 
popular  uprising.  But  where  that 
spirit  does  not  possess  the  people, 
then  it  bears  among  them  not  peace 
but  a  sword.  That  Christ  sword  shall 
flash  so  long  as  there  is  any  false  bal- 
ance, any  unjust  judge,  any  extortion 
or  oppression,  any  inequity  or  any  lie. 
The  sword  shall  be  a  rainbow  wher- 
ever the  hunger  and  struggle  for 
privilege  and  advantage  give  place  to 
publicness.  good  will  and  love. 


MARY      LYOX. 

The  Founder  of  Mount  Holyoke  College. 

From   a   miniature  painting  in   1S32. 
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VIOLLET-LE-DUC. 


By  W.  Henry  Wins  low. 


UGENE       Emmanuel 
Viollet-  le.-'D.u  c, 

draughtsman,  designer, 
architect  and  restorer, 
was  one  of  the  unique 
personalities  of  our 
century,  and  surely  ought  to  be  better 
known  outside  his  profession,  not  to 
say  within  it;  though  thanks  to  Mr. 
Van  Brunt's  excellent  translation  of 
his  "Architectural  Discourses,"  he 
can  hardly  be  ignored  by  American 
architects. 

He  was  born  in  Paris,  January  27, 
1814,  his  father  being  a  poet  and 
literary  man  of  some  ability  who  was 
supervisor  of  royal  residences  under 
Louis  XVIII.  In  the  light  of  the 
law  of  heredity,  it  is  noteworthy  that 
his  maternal  grandfather  was  an 
eminent  master  builder,  so  that  his 
literary  and  mechanical  talents  are 
measurably  accounted  for.  After  a 
short  period  of  schooling,  he  was  sent 
to  the  College  Bourbon  in  Paris,  and 
a  year  later  in  1830,  we  find  him  in 
the  office  of  the  architect  Achille 
Leclerc.  In  the  following  year,  ap- 
parently dissatisfied  with  the  routine 
of  an  unpromising  position,  he  set 
off,  knapsack  on  back,  a  lad  of  only 
seventeen,  to  travel  through  the  prov- 
inces, which  he  did  until  1834,  mak- 
ing sketches  and  studies  of  important 
architectural   buildings    on    his    way. 


It  was  then  that  he  learned  that  re- 
fined draughtsmanship  which  in  its 
kind  has  never  been  excelled;  and  in 
the  latter  year  some  of  his  sketches  in 
the  Salon  received  a  third  class  medal. 
In  1836  his  journeying  was  continued, 
but  now  in  Italy  and  Sicily;  and  for 
his  drawings  he  again  received,  in 
1838,  a  medal,  this  time  of  the  second 
class. 

For  a  period  of  ten  years  after  leav- 
ing M.  Leclerc,  he  maintained  himself 
by  his  water-color  drawings  and  by 
designing  textile  fabrics,  furniture  and 
theatrical  decorations,  until  in  1840 
M.  Duban,  the  architect,  struck  by  his 
great  cleverness,  employed  him  to 
superintend  the  restoration  of  the 
Sainte  Chapelle  in  Paris,  which  was 
followed  by  other  similar  work  in  con- 
nection with  various  churches.  In 
1845,  as  tne  reslllt  of  a  competition, 
he  found  himself  engaged  with  his 
friend  Lassus  in  partially  restoring 
the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame.  A 
little  later  the  government  made  an 
appropriation  equal  to  about  $40,000, 
appointing  a  commission  of  eight 
persons  to  attend  to  the  preservation 
of  national  historic  buildings,  of 
which  commission  the  well-known 
man  of  letters,  Prosper  Merimee,  be- 
came secretary.  V.-le-Duc  with  two 
others  was  named  Inspector  of 
Basilicas    and   Historic    Monuments; 
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and    the   Abbey    Church   of   Vezelay 
was  his  first  important  undertaking. 

During  his  wander jahre,  he  had 
been  impressed  by  the  injury  done  to 
the  most  interesting  buildings  by  the 
revolution  as  well  as  by  time  and 
neglect,  and  not  less  impressed  by  the 
fact  that  for  ten  centuries,  in  different 
provinces,  as  many  different  architec- 
tural schools  of  a  strong  individuality 

and     charm  

had  inde- 
p  endently 
developed. 
No  better 
man  than 
V.-le-Duc 
could  have 
been  chosen 
for  the  deli- 
cate func- 
tions of  the 
restorer. 
The  proof 
is  to  be 
found  in 
the  number 
and  impor- 
tance, as 
well  as  the 
intelligence 
of  the  resto- 
rations en- 
trusted to 
him.* 

Thirteen 
c  h  urches, 
seven  great 
civil  build- 
ings and  six 
military 
structures,  besides 
works,  were  taken 
him,     and     though 


VIOLLET-LE-DUC 


many     smaller 
in      hand     bv 
hii 


colleagues, 
Duban,    Lassus,    Labrouste,    Lenor- 

mant  and  others  were  in  some 
respects  his  equals,  yet  it  is  not 
a  little  significant  that  as  all  Roman 
camps  have  come  to  be  attributed  to 

*  For  example,  the  cathedral  of  Rherms,  the  church  of 
St.  Denis,  the  church  of  St.  Servin  at  Toulouse,  the  Coun- 
cil Hall  of  Sens,  the  Montauban  town  hall,  and  the  work 
of  twenty  years  the  rehabilitation  of  the  fortifications  of 
Carcassonne  and  the  reconstruction  of  the  Chateau  de 
Coucy  near  Laon.and  that  of  Pierrefonds  near  Compiegne, 
the  latter  under  the  auspices  of  Louis  Napoleon  assisted  by 
his  privy  purse,  at  a  cost  of  about  a  million  dollars. 


Julitu      Caesar,      and      Romanesque 
chlirchei  Of  uncertain  daft  arle- 

magne,  bo  at  present  V.-li 

to  Be  fathered  with  the  whole  body  of 
French  restoration. 

But  as  if  these  labors  were  not 
enough  for  any  one  man  our  architect 
must  needs  turn  his  superfluous  en- 
ergy  into  literary  channels,  where  it 
continued   to   flow   for  no  less  than 

fort  y-t  w  o 

ITS,      be- 

ginning 

tfa       the 

L  e  1 1  er  • 

erning 

ily,     and 

ending 

with  papers 

in     the 

■    tion 

of    Edifices, 

contributed 

:. 

during  the 
verj 

of  his 

■]).      His 

writings 

!»ncc      a 

v  e  r  i  t  a  b  1  e 
library,* 
apart     from 

numberless 
papers  and 
m  o  n  p  - 
graphs  con- 
tributed to 
periodicals. 
Y  a  rious 
writers, 
notably  novelists,  have  exceeded 
these    works    in    number,    but    when 

*  The  titles  of  the   principal  works  are:   "  1,-etie-- 
cerning  Sicily.'"    "  Letters   from  Gerr 

Design,"    "  Russian    An."    "  Notre    Dame  and   the  New 
Sacristy," "  Architectural  Disc   uses  re  Dic- 

tionary  of   French  A 

"  Dictionary   of    French    Furniture    to    the    Renais> 
"  Intervention  of  the  State   in   Teaching  the   Fine 
•'  Answer  to  M.  Vitet,"  "  History  of  a  Souse,"  "  "• 
of  a  Fortress.'*  "  History  oi  a  Town  Hall  and 
"Description  and  History  of  the   Castle     :'   Piend 
'•  Description  of  the  Castle  of  Coney,"  -"  "The 
cassonne,"  "  History  of    Human  HaV  '-'odern 

Habitations."  "  Description  of    Notre    I 
tion  of  the   Chapels  of  Notre  Dame,"       Stor       fa   De- 
signer." ••  Study  of  the  G«       gka 
and  Its  Glaciers."  "  Memoir  upon  the    Defense   of    P 
and  three  works  relating  to  different  phases  of  warfare. 
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alone,  all  of 
which  were 
done  by  his 
own  hand  on 
the  block, 
with  the 

greatest  deli- 
cacy and  yet 
with  freedom. 
It  is  easy  to 
underst  and 
why  his  pencil 
was  often 
busy  while  he 
talked,  and 
was  not  at 
rest  even 
when  he  vis- 
ite  d  his 
friends. 

The  one  re- 


LAUSANNE    CATHEDRAL. 

one  considers  the  study  of 
actual  buildings  and  the 
inevitable  researches  in 
every  accessible  library, 
knowing  also  that  seven- 
teen years  were  required 
for  the  completion  of  the 
Dictionary  of  Architec- 
ture, and  nine  for  that  of 
Furniture,  one  begins  to 
appreciate  the  activity  of 
this  untiring  man. 

But  his  many  restora- 
tions added  to  his  original 
works  and  the  volumes 
of  his  literary  productions 
do  not  make  up  the  sum 
total  of  his  labors.  As 
architectural  and  free- 
hand draughtsman  and 
illustrator  of  his  own 
books,  his  fecundity  is 
only  rivaled  by  that  of  a 
Gavarni  or  a  Dore,  whose 
dashing  sketches  are  as 
hasty  and  careless  as 
V.-le-Duc's  are  the  con- 
trary. No  less  than  three 
thousand  drawings  were 
needed  for  the  "Diction- 
ary       of        Architecture" 


t      - 


LA    SAINTE    CHAPELLE,    PARIS. 
Restored  by  Viollet-le-Duc. 
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grettable      episode      in      V.-le-Duc's 

career,  for  which  lie  can  not  be 
held  responsible  was  that  which 
followed  his  appointment  by  Louis 
Napoleon  to  a  professorship  in  the 
Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1863, 
which  was 
resented  by 
the  students 
who  were  Re- 
publicans at 
heart,  and  al- 
most equally 
by  his  fellow- 
profess  ors 
when  they 
d  i  s  c  o  v  ered 
his  opposition 
to  their  fixed 
academic 
methods,  and 
who  practi- 
cally refused 
to  discounte- 
nance the 
riotous  dem- 
onstrations of 
their  classes 
which       fol- 


lowed. Thus  after  four  stormy 
months,  the  new  professor  took  the 
only  dignified  course  open  to  him,  and 
sent  in  his  resignation.  Surely  i; 
was  a  better  teacher  lost  to  unworthy 
scholars,— a  loss  which  was  not  more 
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theirs  than  it  was  that  of  France.  At 
this  time  appeared  the  "answer  to  M. 
Vitet,  librarian  of  the  Ecole  des 
Beaux  Arts,"  in  reply  to  the  latter's 
attack  upon  V.-le-Duc's  position  in 
relation  to  the  intervention  of  the 
State  in  teaching  the  Fine  Arts. 

In  1870,  when  the  Franco-Prussian 
war  came,  the  architect's  occupation, 
like  many  another,  was  gone ;  but  the 
engineer  was  needed,  and  V.-le-Duc 


A  reminiscence  of  a  visit  to  V.-le- 
Duc  before  the  war,  when  he  was  liv- 
ing in  the  modest  but  original  house 
he  built  in  the  Rue  des  Martyrs,  may 
be  quoted  here:  "He  was  readily  ac- 
cessible before  ten  A.  M.,  but  later 
only  to  be  seen  with  difficulty.  The 
early  visitor  found  him  in  his  dwell- 
ing with  its  air  of  the  middle  ages, 
amid  a  group  of  architects,  contract- 
ors and  mechanics,  giving  his  direc- 
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offered  himself  at  once  to  his  country, 
and  was  made  lieutenant-colonel  of 
the  auxiliary  corps  of  engineers,  serv- 
ing at  the  outposts  near  Paris  from 
September  to  January  27,  bearing 
cheerfully  the  hardships  of  that  dreary 
time  and,  like  so  many  others,  suffer- 
ing meanwhile  losses  which  were 
irreparable.  The  experience  of  the 
last  days  of  the  ignoble  Empire  con- 
verted him  to  sincere  Republicanism, 
in  common  with  a  multitude  of  men 
disillusioned  like  himself. 


tions,  examining  sketches,  ^  making 
notes  and  corrections  with  his  pencil, 
and  speaking  occasionally  in  a  clear, 
measured  voice.  His  little  black 
beret  cap  and  long  cassock-like  coat 
and  his  white  hair  suggested  a  canvas 
of  Rembrandt.  The  accessories  of 
the  picture  were,  as  may  be  imagined, 
massive  oak-tables  of  antique  form 
covered  with  sketches,  maps  and  in- 
struments, and  shelves  full  of  rare 
books,  and  several  adjacent  rooms 
contained  a  museum  of  Gothic  relics 
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and  other  architectural  remains." 
About  the  year  1868  V.-le-Duc 
bought  a  little  estate  at  Lausanne  on 
Lake  Geneva,  and  thereafter  occupied 
it  a  part  of  every  year,  taking-  great 
delight  in  Swiss  scenery  and  mean- 
while pursuing  his  geological  stud- 
ies. At  the  time  of  his  deatli  he  was 
engaged  in 
res  t  oring 
L  a  usanne 
c  athedral, 
and  his 
first  apo- 
plectic seiz- 
u  r e  oc- 
curred as 
he  stood 
within  a 
few  feet  of 
the  struc- 
ture. He 
died  on 
Wednesday, 
September 
17,  1879,  in 
his  sixty- 
sixth  year, 
and  was 
buried  at 
Lausanne, 
without  any 
e 1  a  b  orate 
ceremony  or 
monument, 
a  ceo r ding 
to  his  re- 
quest. Only 
a  fortnight 
before  his 
death  he 
expressed 

the  hope  that  he  might  live  twenty 
years,  ten  for  work  and  ten  for  rest 
and  leisure,  and  a  few  evenings  be- 
fore, he  was  heard  to  confess  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life  that  he  was  a 
little  tired. 

An  exhibition  was  held  in  1SS0, 
about  a  year  after  his  decease,  at  the 
Hotel  de  Cluny  in  Paris,  at  the  in- 
stance of  his  friends  and  coadjutors, 
to  represent  in  some  sort  his  life-work, 
and  his   high  accomplishment   in   so 


many  directions  was  made  surpris- 
ingly evident.*  Thirty-four  water- 
color  landscape!  found  in  some  old 
portfolios  showed  a  phase  of  his  tal- 
ent of  which  the  public  was  <juite  ig- 
norant. Of  the  drawings  he  left 
behind  him,  it  was  observed  that  they 
were  finished  to  the   exact   point 

quired      for 


their 
P    o 
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pur- 
s    e    , 

1  ther 
more  nor 
less,  show- 
ing no  su- 
per fl  u  o  u  s 
wash  nor 
line,  not  a 
blot  nor  an 
re. 
This 
leads  us  to 
the  consid- 
eration of 
his  compar- 
ative attain- 
in  e  n  1  as 
rj  r  a 

man  and 
g  n  e  r , 
a  r  c  h  i  I  ■ 
and  re- 
storer; and 
the  writer 
thinks  his 
c  o  n  s  u  in- 
mate skill 
and  direct- 
ness in  the 
first  capac- 
ity must 
a  hove  all 
be  conceded.  That  penetrating  critic, 
Charles  Blanc,  says:  "He  was  a 
prodigy.  Others  show  us  a  design; 
he  shows  us  the  thing  itself.  If  it  be 
a  lock,  one  can  turn  the  key  in  it.  if  a 

*There  were  shown  many  original  pen  and  pt  i 
and  water-colors,  photographs    of    restorations,  and   book 
illustrations,  a  model  of  the  finished  Castle  Pierrefc: 
twenty-six    classic    subjects    drawn    for    the 
Decoration    in  ^L'.-i  >-.-.  tour  hundred  and  sixteen  HK 
studies   and   compositions,   including    studies 
monuments  made  for  the  Archives  of  the  Historic  Monu- 
ments Commission,  twenty-six  designs  for  altars  and  church 
ornaments  and  utensils,  and  ninety-:  .x  oa        g  arelles 

of  Mt.  Blanc.     Many  of  these  are  in  the   Paris  T:. 
Museum. 
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costume,  one  can  wear  it,  if 
a  charger,  one  can  mount 
him.  His  pencil  creates 
imagined  depths  in  the 
smooth  paper,  where  he 
constructs  naves  or  aisles 
through  which  the  spec- 
tator passes.  Upon  an 
ordinary  sized  octavo  page 
a  bird's  eye  view  allows  us 
to  _  penetrate  into  the  in- 
terior of  a  monastery  sur- 
rounded by  walls  and  in- 
trenchments.  It  seems  as 
if  we  had  the  prior's  permis- 
sion to  enter  the  buildings 
of  the  brotherhood  while 
he  accompanied  us.  He 
conducts  us  through  the 
lesser  cloisters  into  the 
principal  hall;  he  shows  us 
the  bakery,  the  fast-day 
and  feast-day  kitchens,  the 
refectory,  cells,  gardens, 
fish-ponds,  and  porches; 
the     cellars,     laundry,     in- 
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firmary,  visitors'  chamber  and  re- 
ception-room. One  becomes  a 
monk  and  lives  in  the  hospitable, 
well-appointed  monastery,  and  is  con- 
tented to  live  there,  inasmuch  as  he 
who  does  the  honors  is  no  other  than 
Viollet-le-Duc  himself.  Each  sub- 
stance he  indicates  or  rather  specifies 
with  incomparable  ease  and  certainty. 
Cut  and  rough  stone,  bricks,  mortar, 
oak,  deal, 
lead,  tiles 
and  slates, 
as  well  as 
the  gleam 
of  a  pol- 
i  s  h  e  d 
weapon,  the 
nails  of  a 
door  or 
wardrobe, 
the  wool  of 
a  carpet, 
the  mas- 
siveness  of 
a  portal, — 
all  these 
are  so  dis- 
criminated 
by  the  de- 
signer's 
hand,  that 
the  graver 
had  only  to 
follow  it 
upon  the 
pea  r-w  o  o  d 
block  trans- 
lating word 
by  word 
the  expres- 
sive indica- 
tions, I  had 
almost  said 
the  speech, 
of  the 

pencil." 

Not  less 
emphatic 
are  the  ob- 
servations 
of  M.  St.  Paul,  director  of  UAnnee 
Archeologiquc,  concerning  his  archi- 
tectural   equipment.     "He    had   in    a 


SCHEME     OF    A 


remarkable     degree     all     the    kne 

edge  to  which  the  architectural  pro- 
fession '.'  in£  the 
resistance  of  materials  and  met; 
of  preparation,  their  qualities  and 
current  prices,  the  character  of  differ- 
ent quarries,  means  of  transportation, 
ways  of  making  and  applying  morl 
and  superficial  cbalfcii  tion 
and    use    of    SCaffofd!                -nee    of 

rkman- 
ship 

the  moral 
a  n  d  m  a- 
terial  con- 
dition of  his 
orkmen. 
There  was 
nothing  he 
had  not 
1  e  a  r  i. 
from  his 
in -true: 
from    books 

rience. 

There     was 

nothing     he 

I    as 

'less, 
nothing  at 
w  h  i  c  h  he 
did  not 
wish  to  try 
his  own 
hand. 
M o  reover 
no  work 
shops  were 
more  alive 
or  better 
c>rganized 
than  his. 
He  often 
visited 
them,  mak- 
ing work- 
ing-draw- 
ings with 
his  own 
hand,  not 
the  least  details  and 
the  men — who  were  at- 
him  —  the  reasons  for  what 
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HOTEL    DE    CLUNY,     PARIS. 
A  drawing  by  Viollet-le-Duc. 


he  did,  using  their  own  phrases  and 
surprising  them  by  his  clearness  and 
thoroughness."* 

Nevertheless,  V.-le-Duc's  complete 
adaptation  for  the  practical  side  of  his 
profession  and  his  archaeological  eru- 
dition seem  to  bring  out  more  fully 
the  defects  which  such  accomplish- 
ments usually  imply.  Though  in  his 
writings  he  condemns  merely  correct 
and  technical  architecture,  such  as 
that  of  the  fifteenth  century,  one  nec- 
essarily concludes  from  his  reasoning, 
his  illustrations,  and  his  insistence 
upon  the  positive  qualities  of  the 
master-masons  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, that  he  was  indifferent  to  monu- 
mental forms  which  are  not  almost 
ostentatiously  rooted  in  necessity, — 
an  error  on  the  right  side,  yet  which 
must  be  held  to  be  a  mistake.  He 
himself  seems  to  have  had  misgivings 
concerning  this  weaknesses  when  he 
says  in  one  of  the  "Discourses":  "It 
would  ill  become  us  to  set  ourselves 
against  archaeological  studies;  we 
even  believe  they  should  serve  as  the 
solid  foundations  of  modern  art;   but 

*A  touching  token  of  this  attachment  is  in  evidence  in 
a  wreath  from  his  Amicus  workman  to  be  seen  in  the  view 
of  his  grave. 


we  ought  not  to  conceal  from  our- 
selves their  danger,  inasmuch  as  for 
some  time  archaeology  seems  to  have 
influenced  art  only  on  its  material 
rather  than  its  intellectual  side." 
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HOUSE    OF    A    BOURGEOIS    OF    «  LUNY. 

Was  he  not  in  his  own  person  an 
illustrious  example  of  one  of  the 
principal  drawbacks  of  our  day, 
namely,  that  our  transmitted  knowl- 
edge overlays  and  chokes  the  imag- 
ination? At  all  events,  much  of 
V.-le-Duc's  original  work,  though 
leaving  nothing  to  be  desired  in  point 
of  logical  construction,  neither  ' 
charms  the  senses  nor  takes  pos-<  - 
sion  of  the  fancy,  leaving  one  dissatis- 
fied in  spite  of  one's  self,  notwith- 
standing the  perfect  agreement  be- 
tween its  external  forms  and  its  or- 
ganic structure.  This  is  the  case  with 
the  hospital  at  Carcassonne,  the  parish 
church  of  St.  Denis,  the  presbytery  of 
Notre  Dame  at  Paris,  so  inferior 
to  the  magnificent  cathedral,  the 
churches  of  Aillant  and  St.  Gimer. 
the  castle  of  Arragory  built  for  M. 
Antoine  Abadie,  a  medley  for  which 
perhaps  its  owner  is  responsible,  and 
not  least,  the  castle  of  Pierrefonds. 
whose  perfection  of  workmanship  is 
only  equalled  by  its  lack  of  the  feudal 
spirit,  by  its  modern  made-to-order 
look  and  the  absence  of  those  pictur- 
esque details  which  offer  so  many 
coignes  of  vantage  to  the  imagina- 
tion. The  grotesque  figures,  the  vari- 
ously   enriched    capitals,    the    quaint 


gargoyles  arc  not  wanting,  but  | 

are    like    wax    counterfeit!    of    life', 
which  leave  one  at  best  indifferent. 
It  may  be  said  here  that  the  ques- 
tion of  architectural  restoration  is 

quite  tOO  large  a  one  for  an  article 

like  this;  otherwise  it  would  b< 

interest  to  inquire,  if  if  .ble 

for  a  man  of  modern   time-,  under 
any   circumstances,    to 

recreate  any  great  arch:'  uch 

as  that  of  the  fourteenth  centur] 

to    do    more    than    to    galva 
dry  bones  into  a  tantalizing  simula- 
crum of  an  organic  life  which  has 
departed.     Probably  the  only  . 

•iiM-  is  to  religiously  |  the 

remains  left   us.  just  as  they  stand, 
and    50   Stay   a   little   tin  ling 

t<  xith   of  time. 

The  little  spire  <>i  Notre  1  >ame, 
the  nave  of  the  cathedral  of 
Moulins,  and  the  principal  front  of 
I  he  town-hall  of  Narbonne  are  much 
belter  than  Pierrefonds,  and  the  com- 
petitive  design   for  the   Pari- 
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ENTRANCE    OF    IONIAN    HOUSE. 
Drawing  by  Viollet-le-Duc. 

House,  which  has  been  accorded 
scant  praise,  is  vastly  better  in  its 
well-ordered  simplicity  than  the  mere- 
tricious ornament  and  overloaded 
masses  of  Garnier's  preferred  facade. 
It  is  this  successful  competitor,  by 
the  by,  who,  alluding  to  V.-le-Duc's 
restorations,  says:  "In  this  direction 
he  has  done  remarkable  work.  It  is 
not  necessary  that  the  restorer  should 
approve  everything  which  has  been 
done  in  any  given  case,  or  that  it 
should  be  irreproachable  as  a  work  of 
art;  but  the  original  artist's  intention 
once  ascertained,  he  should  even  fol- 
low authentic  errors.  Between  the 
desire  to  do  the  best  and  to  do  justice 
to  his  original,  he  should  not  hesitate. 
He  has  not  to  produce  anything  new, 
but  to  reproduce  the  old.  Without 
doubt  it  cost  V.-le-Duc  something  to 
leave  barbarous  sculpture  and  bizarre 
decoration  untouched,  but  he  had  no 


choice,  .  .  .  conscience  and  the  de- 
votion to  truth  must  override  the 
love  of  beauty." 

If,  as  has  been  claimed,  V.-le- 
Duc  was  above  all  preeminent  as  a 
draughtsman,  he  was  only  less 
accomplished  as  a  restorer,  not 
alone  for  his  conscientiousness, 
but  for  good  judgment  in  con- 
struction and  self-restraint  in  not 
attempting  more  decorative  detail 
than  the  funds  he  could  command 
justified.  The  study,  preservation 
and  exposition  of  that  infinitely 
rich  and  varied  architecture  of 
France  must  be  considered  as  the 
dearest  interest  of  his  life  from 
which  his  other  undertakings 
sprang,  and  to  which  they  all  lent 
themselves,  his  writings,  his  draw- 
ings and  even  his  original  build- 
ings, being  so  many  commentaries 
and  illustrations,  tending  to  the 
better  love  and  knowledge  of  the 
national  architecture. 

As  an  instance  of  his  unerring 
hand  and  eye,  and  of  his  command 
of    his    favorite    twelfth    and    thir- 
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teenth  century  styles,  it  is  related 
that  one  day  toward  evening,  he  was 
overlooking  the  work  of  restoration, 
at  Pierrefonds,  which  was  rebuilt 
from  almost  hopeless  ruin.  His 
time  was  limited,  but  a  certain 
plan  of  the  guard-room  was  needed 
for  the  next  day.  Asking  for  pencil 
and  paper,  V.-le-Duc  with  great 
rapidity  made  the  drawing  without 
the  least  inaccuracy  then  and  there. 

At  another  time,  he  had  directed 
the  workmen  to  dig  to  a  certain 
depth,  at  a  definite  point,  in  order  to 
find  the  old  choked-up  well,  and  on 
the  same  occasion  the  profiles  of  some 
missing  window  columns  and  their 
capitals  were  required.  He  drew  the 
shafts  and  the  right  and  left  profiles 
of  the  capitals  separately,  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment,  which  being  brought 
together  corresponded  exactly.  The 
well  was  found  where  he  had  indi- 
cated, and  within  it  parts  of  the  lost 


columns,  whose  diameters  were  pre- 
cisely those  of  his  drawii 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  feelings  of 
the  patient  restorer,  the  patriotic 
man,  when  not  only  the  main  work  of 
his  life  but  the  very  integrity  of  his 
country  was  threatened  during  the 
Cierman  invasion.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  following  noble  words  were 
written  by  him  then:  "Contemplating 
immutable  nature  clothing  the  ruin 
made  by  the  fury  of  man.  one  is  filled 
with  deep  sadness,  and  says  to  him- 
self: 'What  is  the  good  'of  it  all?' 
'What  good,'  replies  the  inward 
voice,  'What  is  the  ^ood  of  independ- 
ence, of  the  love  of  country,  the  mem- 
ory of  sacrifices?'  Blaspheme  not. 
philosopher  of  egotism!  Be  silent  in 
the  contemplation  of  these  centuries 
of  struggle,  these  beds  of  human 
bones,  these  remains,  of  which  are 
composed  the  very  soil  of  vour  native 
land.'' 


UNDER   "BIG    BEN." 

By  Alice  D'Alcho. 

BOOM-boom! 
Solemn,  and  deep,  and  clear 
The  tones  of  the  monster  bell  ring  out 
The  knell  of  the  dying  year. 
Trembling,  the  air  vibrates, 
And  each  measured  stroke  awaits, 
Like  one  in  mortal  fear. 


Boom-boom! 

Solemn,  and  deep,  and  slow, 
Over  the  mighty  city 

And  the  river  dark  below. 
Over  the  homes  of  the  rich  and  great, 
Over  the  homes  where  Death  holds  state, 

In  the  haunts  of  want  and  woe. 


Boom-boom! 

Slowly  the  last  strokes  fall, 
While  some  who  hear  rejoice  in  hope, 

And  some  the  lost  recall. 
Lord  of  the  years  that  so  swiftly  fly, 
Guard  us  through  this,  with  a  pitying  eye, 

Guard  us,  and  guide  us  through  all. 


AUNT   ELIZA  AND    HER  SLAVES. 

By  Elmore  Symmes. 


FEW  miles  south 
of  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  is  a 
negro  town  call- 
ed "The  Wet 
Woods."  T  h  e 
pioneer  of  this  settlement  was  Aunt 
Eliza,  a  thrifty,  industrious  old  col- 
ored woman,  who  for  years  owned 
slaves  and  hired  them  out  to  the 
farmers  of  the  neighborhood.  She 
was  freed  by  her  master,  John  Hun- 
ley,  a  negro  trader,  whose  farm  was  on 
the  border  of  the  Wet  Woods  forest. 
Before  this  gentleman's  deatli  he  be- 
came a  Presbyterian,  built  a  church, 
gave  ten  thousand  dollars  to  a  college 
and  left  a  will  in  1830  which  freed  his 
negroes.  After  this  date  Aunt  Eliza 
became  her  own  mistress.  She  made 
money  in  various  ways,  and  was  as- 
sisted and  encouraged  by  the  Hun- 
leys,  who  seem  always  to  have  re- 
garded her  as  a  worthy  family  ser- 
vant. They  gave  her  presents,  re- 
membered her  in  their  wills;  she  re- 
ceived from  them  money,  furniture 
and  a  house  and  lot  in  the  city. 

The  first  slaves  that  she  owned  were 
children;  some  were  given  her,  others 
she  bought  for  a  trifle.  Later  on  she 
paid  as  high  as  six  hundred  dollars  for 
a  woman,  five  hundred  for  a  man, 
three  hundred  and  seventy-five  for  a 
boy,  and  one  hundred  dollars  for  a 
child  of  ten.  In  1838  she  located  in 
the  Wet  Woods,  bought  there  forty 
acres,  and  built  her  log-house,  which 
stands  to-day  most  prominent  among 
a  hundred  others  which  have  clus- 
tered around  this  nucleus  of  the  negro 
town.  Her  dwelling  was  two  stories 
high,  with  a  portico  in  front,  and 
cabins  for  her  slaves  in  the  rear.  The 
walls  of  the  house  were  plastered, 
a  chairboard  extended  around  the 
rooms,  the  mantels  were  high,  the 
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fireplaces  large,  such  as  to  accommo- 
date great  backlogs  behind  the  and- 
irons. Some  of  her  furniture  was 
even  handsome;  a  ma: 
stead  willed  her  by  the  Hunleys  had 
large  posts  carved  with  fern  leaves 
overlapping  one  another  at  intervals 
from  floor  to  tester.  She  had  a  Dutch 
clock  six  feet  high,  a  cherry  bureau, 
a  chest  of  dra  airs  with  X\\ 

legs  and  rungs;  and  on  the  floor  one 
a    rag    carpet    here,   an   oil    cloth 

there,  and  a  big-figured,  old-time  vel- 
vet in  the  besl  room. 

During  her  sla  die  married 

John  Williams.  He  had  a  difficulty 
with  his  master,  and  the  latter  threat- 
ened to  sell  him  south:  to  avoid  this 
calamity  John  escaped  to  Canada,  and 
Aunt  Eliza  heard  nothing  more  of 
him.  Her  next  husband  was  TV 
a  free  man  of  color,  and  on  the  day 
before  her  wedding  with  this  negro 
she    deeded     all     her    p<  -     in 

trust  to  her  lawyer,  lame?  <  iuthrie, 
he  who  was  Secretary  of  the  I"  S 
Treasury,  under  President  Pierce. 
A  certified  copy  of  this  document 
was  found  among  her  papers:  it 
gives  an  accurate  idea  of  the  num- 
ber of  her  slaves  and  of  her  pro: 
at  this  date,  and  also  shows  her  dispo- 
sition to  manage  her  own  affairs  with- 
out the  assistance  of  the  party  of  the 
first  part.  Tevis  lived  some  twenty 
years  after  his  marriage,  and  occupied 
himself  chiefly  with  the  farm,  oi  which 
he  owned  one  half.  The  slaves  not 
hired  were  kept  busy  at  home  with  the 
out  and  indoorwork:  some  were  given 
the  children  to  care  for  or  obliged  to 
sew  for  the  large  family,  and  others 
again  were  made  to  practice  small  in- 
dustries. Corn-husks  were  prepared 
for  mattresses,  and  doormats  of  the 
same  were  made  in  large  quantities 
by  half  grown  negro  children.  Feath- 
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ers  were  sold  for  beds,  and  peacock 
plumes  for  fly  brushes;  turkeys,  geese, 
ducks  and  chickens  were  dressed  and 
sent  to  market.  Aunt  Eliza  would 
buy  an  orchard  of  apples  at  a  time  for 
the  manufacture  of  cider  and  vinegar. 
The  mill  to  grind  the  fruit  was  worked 
by  horse  power,  and  the  primitive 
press  was  a  hollow  square  of  split  logs 
lined  with  rye  straw,  and  a  weight  of 
stones  to  extract  the  juice  was  piled 
on  one  end  of  the  lever. 

Her  home  was  near  the  border  of 
the  Wet  Woods  forest.  When  she 
first  went  there  it  was  a  wilderness  of 
hundreds  of  acres,  so  dense  and  vast 
that  hunters  were  frequently  lost 
there  for  days.  A  story  was  told  in 
those  times  of  two  gentlemen  who 
could  not  find  their  way  out  of  the 
woods  and  in  consequence  were 
nearly  starved  to  death.  Late  in  the 
evening  they  came  upon  a  creek, 
built  a  fire  on  the  bank,  and  deter- 
mined to  rest  there  for  the  night  and 
follow  the  stream  to  its  mouth  on  the 
morrow;  for  they  knew  it  would  bring 
them  to  the  Ohio  or  to  a  tributary  of 
that  river.  While  they  were  wonder- 
ing what  they  would  have  for  supper, 
their  dog  treed  a  'coon;  they  felled 
the  tree,  and  grew  impatient  at  the 
prolonged  combat  between  the  dog 
and  the  'coon,  especially  as  there  was 
danger  of  the  latter  being  the  victor. 
One  of  the  men,  frantic  with  hunger, 
threw  himself  into  the  fight,  caught 
the  'coon  by  the  leg  and  cut  the  leg 
off,  skinned  it  and  roasted  it  over  the 
fire  as  the  fight  still  continued;  indeed 
the  leg  was  nearly  eaten  before  the 
'coon  was  vanquished.  The  stream 
which  they  were  on  proved  to  be  the 
Beargrass,  and  it  brought  them  out  at 
Louisville. 

This  same  Wet  Woods,  even  in  re- 
cent years,  has  been  a  place  where 
robbers  and  criminals  of  every  sort 
have  hidden  from  the  officers  of  the 
law.  Shooting  affrays,  murders  and 
coroner's  inquests  form  a  large  part 
of  the  history  of  the  district.  From 
1833  to  1856  there  lived  on  a  farm  at 
one  corner  of  this  forest  a  man  who 
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was  said  to  be  a  lawyer  and  who  was 
practically  one  of  the  most  expert 
lawyers  in  Kentucky;  he  so  outwitted 
all  judicial  restrictions  that  he  lived 
the  life  of  a  highway  robber  un- 
molested for  twenty-three  years.  If 
your  horses  were  taken  from  your 
stable,  your  cows  from  their  pas- 
ture, your  pigs  from  their  pen,  and 
you  informed  the  police,  they  would 
say  with  unconcern: 

"Ah!  you  live  three  miles  from 
Craddock — you  will  find  them  in  the 
thickets  of  the  Wet  Woods.  We  ad- 
vise that  you  go  hunting  with  a  party 
of  friends  well  armed.  When  you 
come  across  your  property,  take  pos- 
session; if  any  one  stops  you,  show 
your  revolver  and  claim  your  own 
fearlessly;  if  it  is  the  proprietor,  be  not 
alarmed;  he  will  express  with  great 
grace  and  suavity  his  surprise  that 
that  which  belongs  to  you  should  be 
found  so  far  from  your  home,  and  in 
ten  minutes  or  less  he  will  convince 
you  that  there  are  ten  others  more 
likely  to  have  been  implicated  than 
himself." 

He  frequently  fixed  his  thefts  upon 
his  negroes  or  those  of  his  neighbors. 
He  was  accused  of  being  a  counter- 
feiter, and  for  this  was  once  arrested, 
but  nothing  could  be  proven  against 
him.  Years  after  his  death,  when  his 
house  was  torn  down,  counterfeit 
coins  were  found  in  his  cellar,  and  the 
tools  used  for  their  manufacture.  He 
was  known  to  have  taken  at  one  time 
forty  head  of  hogs  from  one  neighbor 
and  sixty  head  of  cattle  from  another; 
he  even  kidnaped  negroes,  impris- 
oned them  on  his  place,  then  sold 
them  South,  reported  them  dead,  and 
proved  in  court  the  truth  of  his  state- 
ments. The  farmers  finally  con- 
cluded they  would  stand  this  state  of 
affairs  no  longer,  and  a  document  was 
drawn  up  and  signed  by  thirty  of  them 
ordering  Craddock  to  leave  the  state 
in  one  month  or  suffer  the  conse- 
quences. He  paid  no  attention,  re- 
fused to  believe  the  signatures  genu- 
ine, and  laughed  at  what  he  called  the 
"impertinence"  of  those  who  thought 
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to  terrify  him.  His  wife  begged  him 
to  sell  out  and  go  away,  but  he  stub- 
bornly refused.  On  the  last  night  of 
the  thirty  days,  at  eleven  o'clock, 
there  came  a  message  calling  him  tu 
a  neighbor's  a  mile  away.  'I  he  stal- 
lion was  saddled,  the  one  he  always 
rode,  and  he  left  home  alone  In  less 
than  an  hour  the  riderless  horse  re- 
turned;  his  master  was  found  in  the 
lane  a  mangled  corpse  with  a  dozen 
bullets  in  his  body.  It  was  never  dis- 
covered who  fired  them.  Indeed 
there  was  only  the  widow  to  care;  she 
had  no  children,  her  father  and  mother 
were  both  dead,  she  herself  had  beetl 
an  only  child,  and  after  marriage  was 
ostracized  from  all  society.  Her 
efforts  to  punish  the  murderers  of  her 
husband  were  fruitless,  those  who 
were  suspected  and  arrested  declaring 
their  innocence  and  proving  an  alibi. 
The  darkies  of  the  settlement  believe 
that  the  old  man  still  haunts  the  pi 
where  he  was  killed,  and  will  continue 
to  do  so  until  his  death  is  avenged. 
At  midnight  no  negro  of  this  locality 
could  be  persuaded  to  ride  through 
that  lane.  The  ghost  is  variously 
described,  generally  as  a  white  object 
the  size  of  a  flour  sack  hidden  under 
the  hedge  and  resembling  in  form  a 
huge  grub-worm.  Those  who  have 
seen  it  say  that  it  terrifies  them  and 
renders  the  horse  unable  to  move:  he 
stands  and  wTaits  and  waits,  while  the 
crawling,  hideous  worm  comes  to- 
wards them.  The  rider  becomes  more 
and  more  terrified ;  he  drives  his  spurs 
into  his  horse  and  uses  his  whip  in 
vain;  finally  he  loses  his  temper  and 
swears  an  oath:  instantly  the  "hant" 
jumps  upon  the  horse's  back,  puts  his 
claw-feet  on  the  rider's  shoulders,  and 
the  head,  like  that  of  a  gigantic  cater- 
pillar, stares  the  rider  in  the  face  over 
his  shoulder,  the  jaws  emit  an  un- 
earthly and  appalling  chuckle,  and  the 
horse  dashes  forward  at  a  breakneck 
speed.  When  he  reaches  the  end  of 
the  haunted  district,  the  great  worm 
relaxes  his  clutch,  drops  to  the 
ground  and  disappears. 

This  is  but  one  of  the  many  ghost 


Stori<  tell  of  this  man,  who  i 

h    a   terror   to   the   neighbor- 
hood,      ilis    poor    widow    ha 
heard  any  of  them  at 
but  little  of  the  opprobrium 
upon  the  nan  u  a  white-haired 

old  lady  o\  ninety,  with  i    i 

e    their  s  as 

/rid  as  a  creature 
<an    well    be,    and    the    sea 
which  ] 

n  her  declinii 
are  no  longer  i 
are  stroi  nd  the  fa 

I  [er    compai  ions    are    'til    in 
boot  s,  her  friend  leland. 

inter  with  those  of  thi 

be  confined  to  ai  »nal 

visit  from  the  minister  of  her  church, 
a  charital  le  rmer 

slave.     This  old  '  »  Aunt  : 

well 

of  the  1  >arki<  I  of  her 

death  she  went  I 

and  • 

such  as  old  )  ar. 

"These    I    i.  r   Aunt    Eliza: 

she  always  wore  white  ca] 
So  she  has  gon 
caps   much    longer   I 
as  she  closed  the  "Eliza  had 

a  long,  long  life.     Mine.  too.  has  been 
long — so  many  changes'     I  wac 
once:  now  I  am  living  in  one  room. 
All  my  life  I  h.v 
have  things  different     If  I  c 
over  the  pa^t,   /  would  be  different. 
There  is  so  little  in  this 
worth  while!     So  Aunt  Eliza  is  dead! 

She  was   a "'le   old   woman; 

bought    and    raised    in    all    forty-five 
negro  children,  endeavor  ~:ake 

of  them  well-trained  serva- 
me  she  was  as  fine  a  character  as  I 
ever  knew,  and  her  morality  was  ex- 
ceptional. So  she  died  in  September 
of  '87.  and  was  only  ninety-one'  I 
thought  she  was  four  years  older  than 
my  husband. — and  he  was  born 
1 791." 

Perhaps  the  old  lady  was  right,  and 
the  other  calculations  wrong.  If  so 
we  can  add  nine  vears  to  the  ninetv- 
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one;  and  during  those  years,  no  matter 
how  many  there  be,  Aunt  Eliza  made 
her  influence  felt,  not  only  in  her  own 
household,  but  in  every  cabin  of  the 
negro  town.  She  seems  to  have 
gained  her  great  ascendency  over 
these  people  through  a  certain  respect 
the  negro  everywhere  entertains  for 
power.  It  is  a  sort  of  adoration  for 
one  who  holds  a  bank  account  and 
lives  in  better  style  than  his  neighbors. 
I  remember  an  efficient  servant  who 
won  the  good  will  of  a  gentleman  on 
a  New  Orleans  boat.  He  asked  the 
negro  what  wages  he  received,  and 
with  the  steward's  permission  ten- 
dered him  an  advance  if  he  would 
come  to  his  house  and  serve  at  his 
table.  He  evaded  the  offer,  and 
'finally  when  forced  to  reply  said  he 
"didn't  like  the  color  of  the  house." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  'the  color 
of  the  house?'" 

"It  strikes  me  it's  red  brick,  and  I 
can't  leave  this  fine  old  boat  fur  nuthin' 
less'n  a  stone  front." 

They  like  to  live  with  the  first  in  the 
land ;  wealth  and  position  always  com- 
mand from  them  deference  and  re- 
spect. Aunt  Eliza  was  an  aristocrat 
in  their  Wet  Woods  town,  and  her 
house  in  their  eyes,  had  palatial  ap- 
pointments. They  were  proud  too  of 
her  fine  appearance.  Her  figure  and 
head  were  shapely,  the  face  well  fea- 
tured, the  eyes  large  and  intelligent. 
She  dressed  always  in  black,  with 
white  apron,  fichu  and  cap. 

It  required  of  course  tact  of  no 
mean  order  to  hold  such  a  position 
as  Aunt  Eliza's  for  half  a  century  in  a 
colony  of  negroes.  They  are  not 
always  easily  governed;  the  younger 
ones  are  troublesome,  mischievous 
and  at  times  wicked,  and  the  older 
ones  commit  misdemeanors  and  cause 
dissensions  of  a  serious  nature.  There 
was  a  little  creature  hired  from  this 
house  who  in  many  things  resembled 
the  "Topsy"  of  Mrs.  Stowe.  She 
would  play  all  sorts  of  pranks  when 
not  watched,  go  down  stairs  astride 
the  banisters,  balancing  on  her  head 
in  her  rapid  transit  whatever  she  had 


to  carry.  In  the  negro  quarters  she 
mimicked  every  one  who  came  to  her 
mistress's  house;  and  when  an  ama- 
teur operetta  was  rehearsed  time  and 
again  in  her  hearing,  she  learned  it  by 
heart  and  was  able  to  burlesque  the 
whole.  She  would  masquerade  as  a 
ghost  and  scare  the  other  "darkies"; 
would  dress  as  a  boy,  whiten  her  face 
with  chalk,  dance  clog  dances  or  jigs, 
sing  comic  songs,  and,  amidst  a  volley 
of  applause  from  her  associates,  whirl 
out  of  the  room,  and  return  in  a  few 
moments  in  her  linsey  dress  and  ging- 
ham apron,  as  solemn  and  demure  as 
though  quite  ignorant  of  her  own  per- 
formance. 

It  was  always  a  matter  of  wonder 
how  Aunt  Eliza  managed  a  number 
of  such  urchins.  Many  of  the  negro 
men  and  women  of  the  settlement  dis- 
obeyed the  laws  and  were  brought 
into  court.  Some  of  them  had 
strange  notions  of  jurisprudence. 
The  best  of  them  considered  it  a  dis- 
grace to  be  summonsed  up  to  "Co'te" 
on  any  account. 

As  an  example  of  their  misdeeds: — . 
a  colored  girl  stole  the  child  she  was 
nursing,  brought  her  to  her  home  in 
the  Wet  Woods,  and  kept  her  from 
Thursday  until  Monday,  when  a  re- 
ward of  five  hundred  dollars  caused 
some  one  to  notify  the  police.  Many 
of  the  negroes  of  the  neighborhood 
were  subpoenaed  to  appear  at  the  triaL 
Some  were  indignant  at  this,  and 
could  not  understand  why  they  should 
be  thus  disgraced. 

"They'd  better  let  me  alone,"  said 
one  old  woman.  "I  had  nuthin'  ter  do 
with  the  stealin'of  that  thar  white  chile. 
I  got  no  use  nohow  for  no  co'te  house, 
jailyard,  city  hall;  they'se  all  alike — 
and  them  lawyers  aint  no  better.  You 
don't  ketch  me  a  talkin'  to  none  of 
them.  When  they  axes  me  what  I 
knows  about  that  white  chile,  I'll  up 
and  tell  'em  I  knows  'nuf  to  'tend  ter 
my  own  business,  and  no  mo';  and  ef 
they  keeps  on  wid  dere  queschuns,  I'll 
'tend  I  aint  got  a  darned  bit  of  sense. 
I'll  jes  make  'em  believe  I'se  idjet.  A 
fussen'  and  sputen'  in  de  co'te,  nigger 
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talk  and  nigger  mess, — I'se  been 
larned  ter  keep  out  ob  such." 

And  in  truth,  when  she  was  called  up- 
on to  testify, all  the  information  she  had 

to  give  was:  "I  knows  nuthin',  shape 
nor  form."  The  girl  who  did  the  kid- 
napping was  adjudged  crazy  and  sent 
to  the  lunatic  asylum.  Among  the 
witnesses  there  were  various  opinions 
as  to  her  sanity.  One  old  creature 
said:  "I  know  nuthin'  'bout  crazy — 
she's  flighty,  sir,  flighty."  Another 
informed  the  young  lawyer  for  the  de- 
fense that  the  "gal  had  jes'  good 
sense  as  he  had." 

Aunt  Eliza  was  never  called  upon  to 
appear  in  these  courtroom  scenes,  and 
adroitly  kept  aloof  from  all  troubles 
of  this  nature.  She  had  little  to  do 
with  family  quarrels,  and  was  chari- 
table and  kind  to  all  alike.  After  the 
war  many  of  the  negroes  were  poor 
and  old  with  no  one  to  care  for  them : 
and  in  Aunt  Eliza  these  unfortun; 
had  a  generous  friend.  Yes,  they 
said,  there  was  always  more  to  be 
found  in  her  three-cornered  cupboard 
than  in  the  Freedman's  Bureau. 

She  was  kind  to  the  sick,  and  nursed 
or  superintended  the  nursing  of  many 
who  suffered.  She  had  a  certain 
knowledge  of  medicine  which  came 
from  her  long  experience  and  occa- 
sional association  with  physicians. 
She  was  partial  to  the  allopathic  treat- 
ment. "You  might  as  well  send  for 
a  glass  of  water,"  she  would  say  in 
speaking  of  the  homceopathists.  Her 
remedies  had  a  great  reputation  in  her 
negro  town.  They  tell  of  her  herb 
teas,  powders  and  salves.  To  keep 
away  chills  and  fever  she  gave  them 
red-pepper  tea  every  morning;  and 
when  ague  attacked  them  vervain  was 
the  cure, — or  "bervine"  as  the  darkies 
call  it;  a  tea  made  of  this  herb  will  in- 
duce a  profuse  perspiration — and  fre- 
quently after  one  day's  treatment  the 
chills  never  returned.  For  a  head- 
ache, bruised  horse-radish  leaves  or 
red-pepper  pods  were  soaked  in  vine- 
gar and  bound  on  the  forehead ;  for  a 
sore  throat,  a  boiling  tea  of  sage,  red 
pepper  or  yellow  root, — and  the  pa- 


tient inhale  the  steam,    Mullen 

and  vinegar  for  a   iwellinj  blue 

clay  and  vinegar.     lor  nausea,  a 
spoonful   of  :n   a   CUp 

boiling  water  tak<  :ble. 

Instead   of   I 

pulled,  she  pub  ,me  kind  of 

bark,  wrapped  it  in  cotton,  and  put  it 
in  the  cavity.  This  caused  a  rapid 
decay  of  the  roots,  and  in 
it  came  out  a  piece  at  a  time.  Many 
sores  they  say  were  healed  with  her 
salves,  and  many  lives  saved  by  her 
good  nursing.     She  gave  the 

starving  and  dainties  :k:  and 

they  call  her  "a  good  old  la 
blessed  old  soul."  "the  best  old 
mammy  in  the  world."  "a  captain  of 
a  woman."  Of  the  children  she  raised 
you  will  hear  them  say  "she  raised 
'em  good,  gave  Ym  : 

but  never  a  lick  ami* 
1  [er  house  -rt  of  headqv 

for  servants,  for  her  recommenda- 
tion was  a  sure  guaranb  e.    Even 

her  slav  reed  she  was  in  I 

habit  of  finding  them  work,  collecting 
their   wages   and    giving   them    \ 
she  thought  proper.     The  war  n 

but  little  change  in  her  household. 
Some  of  the  negroes  of  this  locality 
enlisted,  but  they  were  comparatively 
few.  There  was  one,  Sam  Clark,  who 
joined  Gilbert's  corps  of  Buell's  army 
as  it  passed  by  Aunt  Eliza's  house  on 
the  way  from  Louisville  to  Perryville. 
Sam  was  carrying  water  to  the  g 
tor  the  soldiers  to  fill  their  canu 
when  one  of  the  officers,  noticing  his 
quick  movements  and  intelligent  face. 
asked  him  if  he  would  like  to  join  the 
troops.  He  accepted  with  alacrity. 
was  told  to  drop  his  tin  cup  and 
bucket  and  fall  into  ranks,  and  was 
given  the  gun  and  accoutrements  oi 
some  weary  soldier.  His  comrades 
shouted  to  him.  as  he  passe 
way : 

"Say,  Sambo,  whar's  you   gwine?" 
"I'se  jined  the  troops:   I'se  gwine 
ter  fight  ter  freedom,"  yelled  the  proud 
negro. 

They  were  two  nights  on  the  way: 
and  when  the  forces  rested.  Sam  de- 
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lighted  in  showing  of  how  much  ser- 
vice he  could  be.  Finally  came  the 
battle  of  Perryville.  Bragg's  troops 
started  up  one  side  of  the  hill,  and 
BuelPs  on  the  other;  they  fought  for 
the  summit.  The  first  shots  fright- 
ened the  negro  nearly  to  death;  he 
deserted,  ran  half  way  down  the  hill, 
and  there  hid  under  a  tobacco  barn; 
but  a  cannon-ball  struck  it,  and  he 
abandoned  his  position.  His  next 
refuge  was  a  sinkhole.  Here  he  felt 
sure  of  his  safety;  he  could  hear  the 
balls  and  bullets  whiz  over  his  head; 
when  suddenly  a  bomb  burst  in  front 
of  him  and  completely  covered  him 
with  earth.  "My  Lordy!"  he  said, 
when  he  told  the  story  on  his  return, 
"I  thought  Fse  done  killed  sartin, 
done  buried  alive;  but  I  scrummidged 
and  I  scrummidged  tell  I  got  outer 
that  thar  hole  and  then  I  up  and  lef — 
I  jes'  cut  and  run,  and  I  runned  and 
I  runned,  and  I  jes'  never  did  stop  tell 
I  got  home;  and  if  any  you  fool 
ignunt  niggers  want  to  jine  the  army, 
go,  jine  it — -this  here  nigger  won't  be 
so  spry  agin  soon." 

Something  more  was  learned  of  this 
Sam  Clark  and  the  other  slaves  of  Aunt 
Eliza  from  the  letters  which  were 
found  among  her  papers.  In  hiring 
her  servants  she  always  agreed  to  take 
less  wages  when  they  were  taught 
reading,  writing  and  arithmetic.  After 
they  were  married  and  went  to  homes 
of  their  own,  they  were  thus  suffi- 
ciently educated  to  keep  up  a  certain 
correspondence  with  her.  In  these 
letters  they  sometimes  tell  of  their 
misfortunes  and  troubles,  or  again  of 
their  prosperity.  The  spelling  is 
often  original,  the  writing  stiff  and 
awkward,  but  legible.  They  call  her 
"Ma,"  "Mammy,"  and  sometimes  "My 
dear  Maw."  After  this  generally  fol- 
lows, "I  seat  myself  to  inform  you," 
or,  "I  take  my  pen  in  hand."  One 
continues : 

"Me  and  Sam  is  well  at  present, 
hoping  these  few  lines  may  find  you 
the  same.  I  have  rote  to  you,  but 
haven't  got  any  answer  yit.  Mahaly 
and  Honorah  is  well  and  send  ther 


love.  Rite  soon,  Maw,  for  I  want  to 
here  from  you,  you  are  all  I  have  to 
look  to  for  I  have  no  friends  here. 
Give  my  love  to  Parmele. 

Maximilla  Coleman" 

Another  runs  thus:  "Dear  Mother: 
I  have  rented  a  house  with  ten  rooms 
for  $6.00  per  month,  bought  four 
dozen  chickens,  bought  a  new  Singer 
Sewing  Machine  and  a  new  set  of  fur- 
niture.  Tell  Sis  and  Honorah  howdy. 
Remember  me  in  your  prayers.  Your 
son  Loyd  Riggs." 

A  letter  dated  1823  is  from  Aunt 
Eliza's  sister,  Mary,  a  slave  in  Wash- 
ington city,  and  was  probably  written 
by  one  of  the  young  mistresses  of  the 
household.  The  sisters  had  been 
separated  eleven  years  without  hear- 
ing from  one  another,  and  a  great 
many  family  changes  are  found  re- 
corded in  these  few  pages: 

"Our  mother  has  been  dead  four 
years,  our  cousin  William  is  dead, 
Aunt  Nellie's  son  is  married,  your 
brother  George  lost  his  wife,  your 
brother  Charles  is  living  in  Brookville, 
your  father  married  again  and  has  one 
son.  I  belong  to  old  mistress  yet, 
she  is  the  same  she  was  when  you  left 
her.  Miss  Caroline  is  married,  Miss 
Emmeline  is  still  at  home  in  Wash- 
ington and  is  improving  very  much. 
Write  and  direct  your  letters  care  of 
Edward  Dier  at  the  corner  of  F  and 
Fourteenth  Street.  I  have  no  more 
to  say  at  present.  Affectionate 
sister,  Mary. 

"Washington  City,  March  20th, 
1823." 

Other  letters  tell  of  presents  sent 
Aunt  Eliza,  a  cap,  fichu,  apron  or 
dress,  and  often  ten  cents  was  en- 
closed for  the  postage  of  her  reply. 
She  was  always  asked  to  name  their 
babies.  They  considered  that  she 
had  an  especial  aptitude  for  giving 
the  unusual  cognomens  which  please 
the  fancy  of  the  negro.  Judging  from 
some  of  these,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
she  had  a  fine  vocabulary;  it  is  strange 
where  she  found  such  names  as 
Alonzo,  Zeraldy,  Talleyrand,  Ber- 
trand,     Columbus,    America,     Lisha, 
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Venus,  Priscilla,  Vennettcr,  Daphne, 
Clarissa,  Lenith  and  Polyphemus. 
The  names  which  went  forth  v. 
alone  sufficient  to  have  immortalized 
the  house.  She  had  a  great  deal 
of  naming  to  do  in  her  ninety-one 
years,  as  she  lived  to  see  the  great^ 
grandchildren  of  the  children  she  had 
raised,  and  some  of  the  women  had  as 
many  as  nineteen  to  add  to  their  gen- 
eration. 

Across  the  way  from  Aunt  Eliza's 
house  was  the  church.  A  party  of  us 
thought  of  photographing  it  one  Sun- 
day while  the  negroes  were  assembled 
for  service.  We  sent  word  to  the 
minister  requesting  that  the  congre- 
gation group  themselves  about  the 
doorway  while  the  picture  was  being 
taken.  The  message  was  delivered, 
and  the  preacher  rose  in  the  pulpit 
with  a  troubled  mien.  He  said  that 
there  was  some  ladies  and  gentlemen 
as  wanted  to  "draw  'em  off."  He 
didn't  know  as  'twas  any  harm  to  be 
*'drawed  off" — lie  had  never  heard  the 
subject  discussed.  He  was  mightily 
troubled,  for  'twas  Sunday  and  he 
knowed  not  what  ter  do.  He  picked 
up  the  Bible  and  opened  it  here  and 
there,  laid  it  down,  and  continued, 
"'that  he  disremembered  as  the  Bible 
said  anything  bout  being  'drawee!  off'; 
he  didn't  believe  the  Lord  was  ever 
drawed  off,  and  yit,  if  possible,  he  was 
in  favor  of  obleeging  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen."  He  then  proposed  a 
prayer  for  inspiration,  which  was 
rather  long,  and  excited  the  congre- 
gation; one  could  hear  murmur?  all 
around  the  room: 

"O,  Lord!  — Is  it  right.  Lord?— 
Drawed  off,  O  Lord!  —  Show  us, 
O  Lord,  Thy  will!— Thy  will  be 
done!  —  Drawed  off,  Lord!  —  Is  it 
lawful  on  the  Sabbath  day,  O  Lord?" 

They  quieted  down  as  the  inspired 
negro  arose  and  said  in  firm  tones  that 
the  Lord  had  revealed  to  him  that 
there  was  no  harm  to  come  to  no  one, 
no  harm,  no  evil,  no  sin,  in  being 
"drawed  off,"  providing  there  was  a 
collection  took  up  before  they  "dis-. 
bursed."     He  seated  himself  at  a  table 


in  front  of  the  pulpit,  and  the 
gation  filed  up  one  at  a  time  and  "dis- 
bursed/"      'J  he    moi  • 
Upon   the   table,   and    if   i  was 

needed  it  was  made;  thus  if  twenty- 
five  cents  was  laid  down,  the  I 
offered  to  return  .  hile 

this  was  going  on.  he  chanted  ap 
priate  quotations  from  the 
"i  lc  that  givetfa  l<  aneth  I  rd." 

"Blessed  heerful  give: 

that    soweth    bountifully    snail    reap 
bountifully,  and  he  that  - 
ingly   shall   reap 
more  blessed  to  give  than 

they  came  out.  it  was  amusing 
to  see  them  group  tl  bout 

the  church,  each  anxious  to 

spicuous.    There  was  a  well-dr< 
woman  who  was  proud  of  her  black 
velvet    bonnet    and    four    feather 
fond  father  who  had  "  who  he 

said  looked  "rite  peart,"  and  a  man 
who  insisted  upon  standing  in  the 
doorway  and  marie  threats  that  it 
would  not  be  well  for  those  concerned 
if  he  was  not  "drawed  off"  in  "that 
tliar  potocrack." 

Before  we  left  the  negi  ra,  we 

called  on  Aunt  Eliza,  who  was  then 
quite  feeble.  After  our  visit  we  occa- 
sionally inquired  about  her.  Some- 
times we  would  hear  that  she  was 
"middling  and  sorter  toler'ble,"  and 
again  that  she  was  "poorly  and  mighty 
down-hearted." 

The  end  of  the  long  life  came  in 
the  autumn  of  1887.  She  was  buried 
from  Forest  Church,  the  meeting- 
house near  her  home:  and  they  in- 
terred her  in  the  family  graveyard 
under  her  own  cedars. 

She  never  had  a  child:  her  slaves 
had  been  to  her  as  children,  and  she 
willed  her  property  to  such  of  these 
as  had  been  kind  to  her  in  her  old  age. 
The  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by 
Mr.  Hicks,  a  colored  minister  from 
the  city,  who  took  as  his  text,  so  he 
said,  "She  did  all  she  could."  In  his 
simple  way  he  enumerated  her  good 
acts,  and  told  them  that  he  knew  the 
Lord  had  "raised  her  colors."  It  is 
the  negro  belief  that  after  a  well-spent 
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life  they  are  no  longer  of  dark  skin  in 
the.next  world.  He  said  that  she  was 
the  "openest-hearted"  woman  he  ever 
knew,  that  there  was  "nuthin'  too 
grand"  to  be  said  of  Aunt  Eliza.  He 
held  her  up  to  the  congregation  as  an 
example  of.  every  virtue.  Among 
other  things  which  he  commended 
was  her  dignified  behavior  in  church. 
He  disapproves  of  the  excited  way  of 
"gittin'  'ligion."  He  obliges  his  con- 
verts to  tell  their  "'sperience"  in  a 
quiet  way  or  not  at  all.  When  dis- 
cussing the  subject,  he  said:  "It  is 
mostly  dreams  anyhow.  The  ignunt 
nigger  dreams  many  things  the  intel- 
ligent mind  knows  nuthin'  of.  Nig- 
gers is  natcherly  superstitious,  they 
comes  from  Afriquay  whar  thar's 
nuthin'  else,  and  that  disease  is  in  'em 
yit." 

Among  the  contemporaries  of 
Aunt  Eliza,  two  deserve  mention — 
an  old  fiddler,  John  Williams,  and 
Charlie  Saunders,  the  sesquipedalian- 
ist,  who  will  long  be  remembered  be- 
cause of  his  fondness  for  many-sylla- 
bled words.  He  did  not  misapply 
them  quite  so  hopelessly  as  Charles 
Reade's  Vespasion,  who  confounded 
anomaly  with  analogy,  anatomy,  and 
even  anemone.  Uncle  Charlie  might 
be  considered  more  of  a  rival  of  Mrs. 
Malaprop  and  Mrs.  Partington,  for 
his  unintentional  witticisms  were  of 
their  order.  For  several  years  he  pre- 
sided at  an  artesian  well  in  Louisville 
owned  by  Mr.  Du  Pont.  Here  the 
old  negro  would  delight  all  who  came 
for  baths  or  to  drink  of  the  water  by 
his  scientific  discourses  concerning 
the  same.  It  spouted  forth  from  its 
wonderful  cavity  in  crystal  jets,  bal- 
loons and  liquid  lilies.  Uncle  Charlie, 
with  a  most  profound  bow,  would 
hand  a  glass  of  it  to  a  lady  and  insist 
that  she  drink  "spontaneously,"  as  it 
would  make  her  "harmoniously  salu- 
brious." To  another  he  would  say 
that  it  "corrugated"  the  complexion 
and  rendered  ladies  entirely  "super- 
fluous." Salubrious,  circumlocution 
and  concatenation  were  Charlie's 
three  favorite  words: 


"A  fine  day,  Charlie." 

"Yes,  sir,  quite  salubrious." 

"A  pleasant  morning,  Uncle  Char- 
lie." 

"Yes,  sir,  de  circumlocution  and  de 
concatenation  of  de  tunder  and  de 
lit'nin'  las'  nite  dispelled  the  hilarious- 
ness  of  de  atmosphere  and  made  tings 
salubrious." 

A  gentleman  once  said  to  him: 
"Charlie,  if  the  majority  was  over- 
ruled by  the  minority,  what  would  the 
majority  do?" 

"Jes'  circumlocute,  concatenate  and 
circumnavigate  till  dey  got  back  whar 
dey  was  befo',  and  den  all  '11  be  salu- 
brious." 

He  called  Henry  Clay  an  old 
"reminiscence,"  and  said  it  was  "salu- 
brious" to  talk  to  him;  spoke  of  the 
weather  as  being  "variegated"  in 
April,  and  said  of  the  sky  in  June  that 
it  was  "humane  and  bountiful,"  and 
that  the  earth  was  "odoriferous"  and 
"salubrious." 

He  was  asked  by  a  gentleman  at 
the  artesian  well  if  there  was  anything 
deleterious  in  the  property  of  the 
water. 

"No,  sir,  no,  sir!"  was  the  quick 
reply,  "de  property  of  de  water b'longs 
to  Mr.  Du  Pont." 

The  gentleman  replied  that  he 
knew  the  water  belonged  to  Mr.  Du 
Pont,  he  merely  desired  to  understand 
how  it  affected  the  system,  if  it  had 
in  it  anything  deleterious." 

"Yes,  sir!  it  hab  plenty  ob  delete- 
rious, and  am  much  complimented. 
Dar's  also  de  soda,  de  sulphur,  and 
udder  gradients,  an'  when  taken  in  de 
system  de  circumlocution  an  de  con- 
catenation ob  de  water  on  de  risual 
organs  clars  de  destruction  an'  leaves 
de  system  salubrious." 

He  no  doubt  added  "deleterious"  to 
the  "gradients"  when  the  next  visitor 
came  along.  There  was  never  a  big 
word  used  in  his  presence  that  he  did 
not  appear  to  perfectly  understand  it, 
and  he  would  always  reply  with  readi- 
ness. After  leaving  the  well,  he  was 
employed  in  a  bank,  where  he  learned 
a  few  more  big  words,  and  sometimes 
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applied  them  aptly.  One  day  he  was 
sent  on  an  errand  and  failed  to  re- 
turn promptly,  possibly  circumlo- 
cuted  and  circumnavigated  more  than 
was  salubrious.  When  he  came  back, 
his  indignant  employer  kicked  him 
out  with  unmannerly  words.  Charlie 
felt  insulted;  he  was  not  accustom cl 
to  the  etiquette  used  towards  a  slave. 
He  found  work  elsewhere;  and  when 
asked  why  he  left  the  bank,  he  said 
he  "repudiated"  it  because  Mr.  Dash 
was  too  spontaneous. 

The  other  friend  of  Aunt  Fliza's 
was  the  older  fiddler,  I  [enry  Williams, 
who  led  a  band  at  fashionable  parties 
and  gave  dancing  lessons  to  the  chil- 
dren long  ago.  He  played  entirely 
by  ear,  and  was  especially  partial  to 
square  dances,  the  "Virginia  Reel" 
being  his  favorite.  He  had  his  pecu- 
liar way  of  calling  the  figures  in  a 
quadrille:  "Balance  de  ladies!" 
"Swing  your  corners  !"  "Chevalier  all 
around!'-  Frequently  he  would  sing 
two  lines  that  rhymed,  and  the  band 
would  come  in  with  the  chorus, 


stormy  night,  and  the  dawn  brought 
a  blizzard.     The  old  fiddler  fa 

on  his  homeward  ride;  he  had  pneu- 
monia and  fever,  and  in  his  delirium 
he  imagined  he  wai  ^till  leading  the 

band : 

And  the  merrv  hells  will  ring, 
Ha:  Ha!  Haw!  Ha!  Ha:  ii 
Ha:  Ha!  Haw!  u*:  Ha:  Ha 

i  le    would    laugh    in    his    r. 
then  again   he  * 
Fire!  1  ire!  Fire!  Fir< 
ladies!"      "Chevalier      all      arou: 
"Swing  your  I 

e    hallucinations    excited    him 
and  made  the  fever  worse.      His 
words   were   '"Promenade   all!''     The 
dance-  was  over,  and  he  fell  into  his 
last  si 

In  learning  particulars  of  Aunt 
Eliza  and  her  slaves,  an  effort  was 
made  to  obtain  soi  Id  darkey 

songs  they  once  sang.  Those  they 
composed  were  generally  destitute  of 
rhyme,  and  after  every  line  there  was 


You 

will 

dance   - 

l 

will 

sing  —  Ami 

the 

Ha 

ha 

ha— 

ii.i 

lia 

ha  -    Ha 

ha 

I! 


ha 


One  cotillion  figure  was  called 
"Fire."  Williams  sang  the  two  lines 
that  rhymed,  and  the  chorus  gave  the 


a  refrain,  as  "Jango.  my  lango,  b 
or   "IIo,  Jamboree!"   repeated   some 
five  or  six  times. 


— Nr 


*  0 


Jin-go  my  Ian-go,  hey!  Whohuiltthat  brick  yard  way  o-ver  youder?  Jin-go  my  lai   . 


cry  of  "Fire!  Fire!  Fire!  Fire!  Fire!" 
— and  the  dancers  were  set  moving  to 
very  fast  time,  the  figure  terminating 
when  they  were  almost  out  of 
breath,  with  "Promenade  all!"  or 
"Lemonade  all!"  as  he  frequently 
rendered  it. 

The  last  time  Williams  played  was 
at  a  country  party.  The  dance  music 
lasted  from  early  in  the  evening  until 
four  in  the  morning,  when  the  guests 
went   home.     It   had  been   a  windy, 


For  their  plaintive  airs   they 
"Heyho!     Higho!    twing,   twang 
banjo!" 

"  Far'  well  Miss  Julia,  far'  you  well. 
.  Heyho.  Higho.  twing  twang  de  banjo  ! 
De  nigger-trader's  got  me  ! 

••  Far'  well  old  Missus,  far'  you  well. 
Heyho,  higho.  twing  twang  de  banjo  ! 
De  nigger-trader's  got  me  .' 

"  Far'  you  well,  old  Marster.  far'^ou  well. 
Heyho  higho,  twing  twang  de  banjo  ! 
De  nigger-trader's  got  me  !  ' 
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far    you  well,  Far- well,  Miss  Ju  -  lia,    far  -  well,  Miss   Ju     -    lia,    far    you  well. 

S 


XT 


m 


v — I — v- 


^ 


Hey 


ho 


High 


tvving 


twang        cle 


»;ih 


jo, 


P^I^IP  1:1 


der's       got       me,        Miss         Ju   -   lia, 


far        you 


well. 


They  would  continue  in  this  way, 
saying  farewell  to  all  at  the  Kentucky 
home.  The  song  originated  with 
those  who  were  sold  South. 

The  cornshucking  songs  were  also 
destitute  of  rhyme,  and  frequently 
celebrated  some  remarkable  feat  of 
"Brer  Rabbit,"  running  into  some 
such  chorus  as 

"  Oh  !  shuck  dat  corn,  you  niggers. 
Oh  !  Ho-o-o-oh  !  Ho-o-o-oh  ! 
And  pass  dat  jug  around  lively, 
Oh  !  Ho-o-o-oh  !  Ho-o-o-oh  !  " 

The  custom  of  having  corn  husked 
on  a  moonlight  night  by  all  the  dark- 
ies in  the  neighborhood  making  of  it 
a  frolic  has  passed  away  with  the 
slavery,  and  the  songs  are  remem- 
bered by  but  few  of  the  old  negroes 
who  have  not  yet  "got  ligion";  after 
one  has  "jined  de  church  and  is  pro- 
fessed," it  is  impossible  to  make  him 
sing  anything  but  religious  songs;  he 
insists  that  "de  Lord's  done  forgot  dat 
he  sung  dem  songs  what's  not  his'en, 
and  he's  gwine  ter  forget  'em  too," 
and  "Them  as  'members  'em  will  go 
to  torment  sartin."  The  present  gen- 
eration of  Aunt  Eliza's  negro  town 
have  no  characteristic  songs.  Min- 
strel ditties  and  popular  ballads  of  the 
day  seem  to  be  their  choice. 

A  few  years  more,  and  the  Wet 
Woods   settlement  will   have  under- 


gone changes.  The  "Woods"  has 
already  been  cleared  away,  and  the 
"Wet"  is  not  destined  to  remain  much 
longer.  An  enterprising  stranger 
from  the  North  has  discovered  that 
the  clay  in  this  locality  is  just  the 
thing  for  making  drain-tiles;  he  has 
built  his  kiln  on  the  border  of  the 
Woods,  and  before  long  his  pipes  will 
be  draining  the  land.  Besides  a  kiln 
on  the  border,  a  railroad  is  being 
built  through  the  heart, — a  railroad 
made  by  "de  converts  from  de  pen- 
tenchery,"  —  "what  dey  brings  out  in 
a  package  car," — so  these  poor  igno- 
rant people  say.  But  a  little  while, 
and  they  will  know  the  difference  be- 
tween converts  and  convicts,  package 
and  baggage.  The  education  that 
will  come  to  them  will  improve  them 
of  course,  but  we  may  doubt  if  there 
will  ever  be  among  them  another 
Aunt  Eliza.  She  encouraged  their 
learning,  and  at  the  same  time  she 
tried  to  make  of  them  an  honest,  faith- 
ful people,  content  to  be  cooks  and 
coachmen,  and  not  fine  ladies  and 
presidents  of  the  United  States.  Aunt 
Eliza  was  well  fitted  for  her  life  work, 
and  has  left  an  example  and  a  reputa- 
tion few  of  her  color  can  claim.  She 
will  long  be  remembered  by  the  ne- 
groes of  the  Wet  Woods  as  the  first 
who  built  a  house  there  and  lived  as 
a  queen  among  them. 
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III. 

I  read  you,  by  your  bugle-horn, 

And  by  your  palfrey  good, 
I  read  you  for  a  ranger  sworn, 

To  keep  the  kind's  ^reen  wood.1' 
A  ranger,  lady,  winds  his  horn, 

But  'tis  at  peep  of  eight  ; 
His  blast  is  heard  at  merry  morn, 

And  mine  at  dead  of  eight." 
Yet  sung  she  :   "  Brignal  Banks  are  fair, 

And  Greta  woods  are  gay  ; 
I  would  I  were  with  Edmund  there, 

To  reign  his  Queen  of  May  !  n 

*  HE  next  morning  was  Sun 
clay,    and    Mr.    Mills,    who 
rose  late,  pleased  his  - 

by  accompanying  her  to 
church;  and  at  dinner, 
Mrs.  Farwell  and  one  or 
two  other  relations  dropped  in, — 
not  Perry  Cutter,  who  had  re- 
ceived a  hint  to  keep  away.  There 
was  no  opportunity  for  private 
conversation,  but  John  Mills  had  a 
sense  that  something  was  in  the  air. 
Probably  they  expected  him  to  begin 
on  business,  and  he  was  quite  ready  to 
do  so  when  they  were  by  themselves 
in  the  evening.  But  as  soon  as  the 
last  guest  had  departed  Harry  began : 
"There  is  something  I  wish  to  say  a- 
soon  as  it  is  convenient  to  you." 
"Any  time." 

"Then,  if  you  will  come  out  now?" 
"Very  well,"  said  Mills,  taking  the 
hat  Harry  handed  him,  and  walking 
down  the  porch  steps,  anxious  to  get 
the  talk  over.  The  young  man.  of 
course,  was  going  to  ask  some  favor, 
and  if  it  were  anything  in  reason  it 
must  be  granted;  but  it  is  not  agree- 
able to  have  one's  good  intentions 
forestalled,  and  he  had  come  prepared 
to  do  as  much  and  more  for  the 
Browns  than  they  had  any  right  to 
expect.  No  words  passed  till  they 
had  left  the  precincts  of  the  farm,  and 
walked  out  on  the  wide  open  floor  of 


the   valley.     Flat    as    it 
above,  it  v.  a-    .  <-t  broken  by  : 
outcropping  rock,  tufted  and  cir 
round  with  shrubs,  and  many  a  br- 
cutting  dee]>  through  the  rich  loam 
between       fern-fringed       bai 
spreading     out     over     the 
reaches;   it  was  dotted  writh 
large    trees   and  ural 

hedge-n  ■  the  fields:    and 

at  i  very  turn  ...       ■  these 

made    a    study    for   to  and 

r  hand,  had  trail  ind  hand 

r   come   to   the   farm,     Bui 
that  the  crops  were  harvested,  tl 
were  \\V  "'are 

of  cover; 

paused  and  said  quietly,  though  he 
had  grown  a  litt'  il: 

"I   ought  to  tell  you  that  Gcrtr 
and  I  love  each  other." 

"What!"    cried  the  father.  \ 
pale  in  his  turn. 

'"I  mean  1  have  asked  her  to  be  my 
wife  some  day;   and  she  says  she  will 

—  if  you  consent." 

"But  I  never  can  consent."  said 
John  Mills,  his  face  now  flushing 
crimson,  and  his  words  forcing  them- 
selves out  in  a  confused  stammer.  "1 
never  heard  of  such  a  thing!     It  is  too 

—  absurd.     Don't    let    me    hear    an- 
other word  about  it." 

"That  would  not  be  right.  I  ought 
not  to  win  Gertrude's  love,  and  then 
hold  my  tongue  to  you  about  it." 

"I  don't  believe  it!  It  was  abom- 
inable in  you  to  speak  to  her  about  it. 
You  know  I  should  never  have  let  her 
stay  here  if  I  had  dreamed  of  such  a 
thing!  I  thought  better  of  you. 
Harry!" 

"There  was  no  need  of  speaking. 
We  knew  it  long  before  that." 

"It  is  impossible!  I  don't  believe 
it!"  cried  Mills  again,  though  a  warn- 
ing recollection  of  something  in  his 
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daughter's  eyes  and  voice  caught  at 
his  heart.  "Why,  Gertrude  is  a  child 
— a  baby;  the  bare  idea  of  marriage 
is  ridiculous  at  her  age!" 

"How  old  do  you  want  her  to  be 
before  she  marries?" 

"I  don't  know — I  never  thought  of 
it.  I  couldn't  hear  of  her  marrying 
anybody  for  seven  years  at  the  least 
of  it." 

"If  I  come  and  ask  you  for  her  in 
seven  years,  then  will  you  listen  to 
me?" 

"No,  indeed!  Why,  the  whole  idea 
is  perfect  nonsense.  How  could  you 
support  a  wife?" 

"I  hope  to  be  able  to  in  seven 
years." 

"The  devil  you  do !" 

"There  are  ways  to  be  made  in  the 
world.  How  did  you  make  your 
own?" 

"That's  no  rule  for  any  one.  I  had 
exceptional  success.  I  worked  hard 
enough,  I  can  tell  you — harder  than 
you  ever  will,  or  can;  and  it  grows 
harder  and  harder  every  year."  . 

"It  may  be  done.  In  seven  years' 
time,  I  think  I  can  be  in  a  fair  position 
to  marry." 

"And  do  you  expect  her  to  sit  wait- 
ing for  you  all  that  time?" 

"I  thought  you  said  you  did  not 
wish  her  to  marry  before  then." 

Mr.  Mills,  stunned  and  bewildered, 
while  his  companion  was  calm  as  ever, 
gasped  for  breath,  and  like  a 
lion  in  the  toils,  burst  out  angrily 
with:  "I  will  not  have  her  live  like  a 
beggar !" 

"I  shall  never  ask  her  to." 

"I  suppose  you  expect  to  get  some 
of  my  money  with  her;  but  if  she 
marries  you,  you  shall  never  touch  a 
cent  of  it." 

"I  don't  want  it." 

"Do  you  expect  to  be  able  to  sup- 
port her  as  she  is  now?" 

"Very  likely  not.  She  would  not 
care  for  it — she  does  not  care  for  such 
things." 

"She  doesn't  know  what  she  does 
care  for!  She  is  a  child, — and  you 
are,  too.     You  don't  know  anything 


about  the  world,  nor  what  a  difference 
there  is.  My  Gertrude!  you  don't 
realize  what  a  different  position  she 
has  a  right  to  expect." 

"I  do  realize  it.  I  can  fully  under- 
stand how  you  feel  about  this.  I 
know  Gertrude  is  above  any  man's 
deserts,  were  he  a  king.  I  will  say 
nothing  about  mine.  But  she  loves 
me — we  love  each  other  so  much,  that 
we  can.  be  very  happy  in  a  simple  way 
of  living,  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  I 
can  give  her  the  comforts  of  life  by 
the  time  you  mention,  or  sooner." 

"And  meanwhile  she  is  to  waste 
the  bloom  of  her  youth  waiting  for 
you!" 

"She  will  be  happier  waiting  for  me 
than  waiting  for  nothing." 

"You  needn't  think  I  am  going  to 
let  her  see  or  hear  anything  of  you!" 

"You  have  a  great  deal  in  your 
power,  sir,  I  know;  but  I  don't  think 
you  have  the  power  to  prevent  our 
hearing  of  each  other." 

"You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  your- 
self!— to  go  and  persuade  a  child  of 
my  daughter's  age  that  she  is  in  love 
with  you,  and  then  lead  her  into  a 
clandestine  correspondence  against 
her  parents'  wishes!" 

"I  have  done  no  such  thing.  I 
never  persuaded  her.  We  could  not 
help  loving  each  other;  we  cannot 
give  each  other  up.  As  soon  as  I  had 
a  chance  I  told  you  all  about  it.  You 
have  insulted  me  in  a  way  I  could  not 
have  borne  from  any  other  man.  But 
I  can  bear  that,  and  more,  from  Ger- 
trude's father;  and  I  can  allow  for 
your  being  surprised  and  disap- 
pointed. I  do  not  want  your  money. 
You  think  too  much  of  it  when  you 
imagine  that  every  one  else  is  think- 
ing of  it  too.  I  will  not  stoop  to  any- 
thing clandestine.  I  want  Gertrude 
to  marry  as  she  should,  with  your 
consent,  and  for  you  to  keep  your 
place  in  her  heart.  You  do  not  need 
to  give  her  a  single  penny  to  do  that. 
We  are  willing  to  wait;  but  when  I 
am  able  to  maintain  her  in  a  way  that 
will  content  us  both,  be  it  in  seven 
years,  or,  I  hope,  in  less,  I  shall  come 
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and  ask  you  again  for  her,  and  you 
will  have  no  right  to  refuse." 

Mr.  Mills  caught  at  his  last  chance. 
"Very  well.  In  seven  years'  time — 
no  less,  mind  you — if  there  is  noth- 
ing against  you,  and  she  is  set  upon  it, 
I  will  not  refuse  you,  if,  in  return,  you 
will  promise  me  not  to  attempt  to  see 
her  or  hold  any  communication  with 
her." 

"I  do  promise  it.  I  will  sacrifice  a 
great  deal  that  Gertrude  and  I  may 
feel  that  I  do  not  deserve  the  things 
you  have  said  about  me.  I  presume 
letters  will  occasionally  pass  between 
the  families,  as  before.  If  1  can  hear 
she  is  well,  now  and  then,  and  she  can 
know  the  same  of  me,  it  is  all  1  a 

The  worst  of  rarely  losing  one's 
temper  is  that,  once  lost,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  recover.  Mr.  Mills 
conscious  that  he  had  lost  his  well- 
guarded  temper  for  the  first  time  for 
years;  and,  baffled,  angry  and  wrath- 
ful against  himself  and  all  the  world, 
he  burst  forth  in  spite  of  himself: 
"She'll  have  forgotten  all  about  you 
in  six  months  —  see  if  she  doesn't!'1 

"If  she  does — there  will  be  nothing 
more  to  be  said  about  it.'' 

Mr.  Mills,  checkmated  without 
knowing  how,  raged  inwardly,  but 
regained  his  outward  calm  with  an 
effort.  "We  will  go  to-morrow  —  if 
vou  will  please  to  take  us  over  to  the 
Point." 

"Very  well.  I  must  see  Gertrude 
once  before  she  goes." 

"Not  till  I  have  spoken  to  her  my- 
self." 

"As  you  wish;  it  can  make  no  dif- 
ference," said  Harry, — and  for  a  mo- 
ment their  eyes  met.  Mr.  Mills  was 
the  first  to  turn  away.  Mechanically 
he  retraced  his  steps  toward  the 
house.  He  did  not  wish  to  encounter 
any  of  the  family,  and  kept  out  of  the 
way  of  the  coming  and  going  at  the 
back  door,  along  the  bank  below  the 
road,  where  he  came  suddenly  upon 
his  daughter,  standing  close  by  her 
favorite  seat  near  the  brook.  Aster 
and  golden-rod  were  withered  now, 
and   even   the   featherv   clematis   had 


shrunk  away,  so  that  the  little  pools 

reflected   back   the   sunset   gl< 

did  Gertrude's   fare.  \vh: 

rapt,  far-away  look  of  one  w  ho  listens 

to  running  water. 

"Gertrude!"      Jt  gave  him  a 
see  her,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life, 
start   at   his   voice.     "Gertrude.  - 
dearest    child, — my    darling, 
think  1  am  angry  witl 

Gertrude,       slipping       her       hand 
through  his  arm,  nestled  close  to  him 
and  raised  her  face  with  a 
ing  trust;    but  even   while  he   kissed 
her  rosy  lips,  "1  .ung 

fellow    kisses  her  whenever  he  life 
he  thought,  bitterly;  and  the  kiss  was 
like  1  >.  ad-sea  fruit  to  him. 

"You  are  not  angry  with  Han 

she  murmured,  gently. 

"1  am  mon  with  myself,'"  — 

with  a  heavy  sigh:    and  as  she  said 
nothing,  "I   was  a  f<  ave  you 

here  lw 

"Dear,  dear  papa,  don't  say  tha 
Tears  were  on  her  long  eyelashes,  and 
never   from    her    babyhood    had    he 
bon  rtrude  cry.     lie 

silent  in  his  turn,  and  she  wound  her 
arms  about  his  neck. 

"Harry  could   not  help  loving   me 
any  more  than  I  can  help  loving  him." 
she    said:     "but    I    love   you 
much  —  oh.  more  than  ever!" 

"You  are  but  a  child  —  you  have  no 
business  to  think  of  love  at  all." 

"I  never  did  think  of  it."  said  Ger- 
trude simply. 

"Well,  my  dear,  as  I  said.  I  blame 
myself  the  most.  To  give  you  pain  i? 
no  more  of  a  punishment  than  I  de- 
serve: it's  the  heaviest  one  I  can 
have.  I  cannot  think  of  allowing  you 
to  marry  this  young  man.  In  the 
first  place,  I  don't  approve  of  cousins' 
marrying — " 

"I  am  sorry:  but  you  said  you  saw- 
no  objection  to  Lily  and  Horace  — " 

Mr.  Mills  was  aware  that  she  re- 
ferred to  a  highly  approved  match 
among  her  mother's  closely  related 
connections.  He  was  startled  at 
finding  her  capable  oi  arguing  the 
point,  and  interrupted  her  with:  "You 
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are  too  young  to  understand  how 
wrong  it  would  be  in  me  to  let  you. 
He  has  positively  nothing  to  support 
you  on." 

"But,  dearest  papa,  I  don't  care  to 
be  rich.  I  do  not  want  a  large  house, 
or  fine  things.  I  like  to  work,  and 
Harry  thinks  that  in  six  or  seven 
years'  time — " 

"And  do  you  think  that  I  am  going 
to  let  you  wait  all  that  time?" 

"Why  not?  We  know  that  we  are 
both  too  young  to  be  married  now. 
We  expect  to  wait.  I  shall  not  mind 
that." 

"You  may  change  your  mind  be- 
fore the  waiting  is  over." 

"Oh,  no,  I  shall  not!"  said  Ger- 
trude, caressingly  coaxing.  "I  have 
so  many  things  to  learn  and  to  do  be- 
fore I  am  ready!  The  time  will  go 
very  fast.  You  mustn't  think  I'm  in 
any  hurry  to  leave  you,  dear!"  she 
went  on,  stroking  his  arm  with  her 
disengaged  hand.  "And  I  want  you 
and  Harry  to  know  and  love  each 
other.  No,  I  shall  be  very  happy 
waiting,  and  so,  I  know,  will  he !" 

"He  may  change  his  mind,"  said 
the  father,  driven  to  his  feeblest  argu- 
ment. He  felt  it  so  as  he  saw  the 
sudden  dimples  play  round  Gertrude's 
sweetly  serious  lips,  and  hurried  on, 
"And  he  very  likely  will!"  —  recog- 
nizing his  folly  yet  more,  as  her 
dimples  broke  into  a  smile  and  she 
threw  back  her  fair  head  with,  "Well, 
then — let  him!" 

The  father  said  no  more,  for  fear  of 
saying  too  much.  He  could  not 
bring  himself  to  tell  Gertrude  that  the 
seven  years  of  which  she  spoke  so 
confidently  must  pass  without  any 
intercourse  between  her  and  her 
lover.  He  left  that  for  Harry,  though 
despising  himself  for  his  cowardice 
and  fully  aware  of  the  advantages  he 
gave  the  young  man.  He  would  not 
stay  to  be  petted  and  perhaps  coaxed 
over,  but  turned  abruptly  and  walked 
off,  without  looking  back.  He  knew 
she  would  not  be  long  alone;  and 
following  the  road  toward  the  house, 
he  came  upon  Isaiah  Brown,  in  his 


old  blue  frock,  with  a  stick  in  his 
hand,  slowly  pottering  across  the  road 
toward  the  hill  pasture. 

"Going  after  the  cows?"  said  Mills, 
turning  with  him  up  the  well  known 
way;  and  they  walked  in  silence  to 
the  bars.  Then,  as  Brown  let  them 
down,  and  the  lazy  herd  who  waited 
there  like  statues  slowly  filed  through 
the  open  space,  Millsosaid:  "I  must 
go  to-morrow  in  the  early  train." 

"Is  not  that  rather  sudden?" 

"You'll  send  us  to  the  Point  to  take 
the  stage,  and  see  that  Gertrude's 
trunks  get  over." 
.  "I  hoped  you'd  stay  longer  this 
time,  and  look  a  little  about  the  old 
place." 

"No — -I  have  no  time;  and  then, 
my  wife  is  in  a  hurry  for  Gertrude  to 
get  back.  You  have  had  a  long  visit 
from  her,  at  any  rate." 

"She  is  a  dear  child!"  said  the 
uncle,  "a  dear,  good  child !  I  love  her 
as  if  she  were  my  own — better  than  if 
she  were  my  own.  I  didn't  feel  as  if 
'twas  right,  somehow,  to  love  her 
better  than  I  do  my  own  girls;  but 
lately  I've  begun  to  think  that  she  and 
Harry  have  thoughts  of  each  other, — 
and  then  there'd  be  nothing  wrong 
about  it.  There  are  not  many  young 
men  good  enough  for  her,  I  know; 
but  Harry  is — he's  good,  through 
and  through.  I  can't  tell  you  what 
he's  always  been  to  me." 

"There  had  better  be  nothing  said 
about  that;  they  are  both  too  young." 

"Yes,  yes — I  know  it.  But  by 
the  time  they  are  old  enough  to  be 
married,  I  guess  Harry'll  be  able. 
He  is  a  very  uncommon  boy,  Harry 
is.  He  has  only  two  years  more  in 
college,  and  then  all  he  need  do  here 
is  to  get  that  mortgage  paid  off.  I 
won't  ask  him  to  help  me  on  the  farm, 
so  long  as  I  have  life  and  strength. 
Perhaps  you  can  find  him  some  place, 
such  as  we  talked  about  in  the  spring; 
for  I  suppose  you  will  wish  to  have 
Gertrude  near  you,  and  he'll  want  to 
have  her  live  well.  He'll  be  ambi- 
tious for  her,  though  I  am  sure 
the     child     herself    would     be     very 
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happy  here.  She  loves  the  place, 
and  we  would  never  let  her  work 
hard." 

John     Mills,    half    disgusted,    half 
amused,    wholly    scornful,    held    his 
tongue,  while  he  remembered  how  he 
and  his  old  friend  used  to  build  their 
air-castles  together  when   he  wa 
young  and  as  simple  as  Isaiah  Brown. 
His  country  fringing  up   he  al 
felt  had  been  an  advantage  to  him. 
It  was  well  to  start   with   simplii 
though  it  did  not  do  to  stay  simple. 
If  he  had  known  beforehand  how  hard 
it  was  to  struggle  with  the  world,  he 
might  never  have   found   courage   to 
try.     It  made  him  shudder  to  think 
how  many  times  he  had  nearly  slipped 
before  he  felt  himself  secure,  if  one 
ever  is  secure  on  those  dizzy  heij 
of  success,  while   still   new   pros] 
rise  before  to  tempt  the  climber  on 
and     Up.     Even     supposing     Harry 
Brown — a  most  extravagant  sup] 
tion  —  to  get  on  half  as  well  as  John 
Mills    had,    how    utterly    out    of    the 
question  would  a  marriage  with  him 
be  for  Gertrude  in  seven  years,  when 
Mills  himself  would  have  gone  on  so 
far  that   the   distance    between   them 
would  have  widened   instead  of  nar- 


rowing! 


"I  have  told  Harry  my  intentions 
on  that  subject,"  he  said,  coldly.  "Of 
course  it  is  of  no  use  to  say  more  at 
present.  It  will  not  be  time  to  think 
of  it  seriously  for  years;  we  will  not 
discuss  it  now." 

The  cows  had  all  filed  through  the 
bars,  one  by  one,  and  Isaiah  put  the 
bars  up,  and  silently  followed  the  line 
down  the  bank.  For  many  years,  as 
he  hoed  his  corn  or  turned  his  hay 
alone  on  his  wide  fields  beneath  the 
wider  sky,  thoughts  would  come  to 
him — strange  and  beautiful  thoughts, 
such  as  had  kindled  his  boyish  soul 
and  made  him  feel  that,  could  he  tell 
them  to  the  world,  they  might  do 
good  work.  All  that  hope  was  over 
now,  but  the  thoughts  came  still. 
There  was  no  one  of  his  family  to 
whom  he  could  breathe  them,  not 
even    Harrv.     He    used    to    treasure 


them  up  to  tell  his  old  friend  John 
Mills,  if  he  and  John  could  ever  take 
one  of  tlx  ir  old  walks  about  the  place 
again;  but  now  he  felt,  with  a  wound 
thai    was   cut  0    he   knew. 

that  this  r  to  be. 

John   Mills,  left  alone  on  the  high 
bank  in  the  glow,  knew  the 

bittei  heart  too. 

Stifled     ■  !i,     and.     scrambling 

down    as    qu  -ring 

darl  -ild  allow  him.  met  1  i 

and  Gertrude  coming  along  I 

ther.    'i 

ountered  him,  and   Harry  qui 
an  without  ]•  r  hand: 

'd  have  been  telling  Gertrude  what 
you  said  to  me;  and  we  are  willii 
wait  for  ars.     We  will  neil 

your  i 'art  will  promise  us  that  w 
this  time  if  1  am  in  a  situa 

t<>    offer   her   a  oil    will    not 

refuse  it." 

"I  will  •  but 

her  in  any 

"I   do  not  ask  j 
am  as  sure  that  you  will  love  me  \ 

that   I   shall 
love    you,— as  each    other 

now.     Don't    pr  e   anythii 

only  say:    1  larry.  I  loi 

"Harry.  I  love  you  the  girl, 

throwing  herself  into  his  arms;    and 
as  he  bent  over  her.  their  lii 
one  long  kis<.     "We  do  not  want  to 
hide  anything  from  you."  he  went  on. 
turning  to  her  father.     "I  have 
kissed  her  once  I  I  am  willing 

to  do  what  you  think  right,  while  she 
is  still  so  young;  but  you  must  know 
that  we  have  rights  too.  Good-bye. 
my  darling!  If  we  live,  seven  years 
will  not  seem  long:  and  if  one  of  us 
goes  first,  it  will  only  be  a  little  lo-  - 
There  is  a  great  deal  to  do  for  each 
other  till  then.  Keep  well  and  happy 
for  my  sake,  and  I  will  for  yours. 
There  is  nothing  in  this  world  that  can 
keep  us  apart,  while  we  love  each 
other." 

One   more   long  embrace,   and   he 
strode   oft   into   the    darkness.     Ger- 
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trude  stood  trembling  all  over,  so  that 
her  father  feared  she  would  fall.  He 
put  his  arm  around  her,  and  she  sank 
on  his  shoulder,  sobbing  pitifully. 
Every  sob  cut  to  his  heart;  and  yet, 
what  was  he  to  do?  What  father  of 
any  common  prudence  would  consent 
to  an  engagement  between  two  babies, 
to  end  in  a  foolish  early  marriage, — 
for  that  was  what  it  would  end  in,  no 
matter  how  finely  they  might  talk; 
nay,  he  supposed  that  even  now  they 
might  be  reckoning  on  the  impossi- 
bility of  his  seriously  keeping  to  his. 
word.  Well,  let  them  wait  and  see! 
He  had  come  back  brimming 
over  with  good  intentions;  and  here 
was  this  foolish  childish  love  affair  to 
frustrate  them  all  and  put  an  everlast- 
ing barrier  between  him  and  his  old 
home — even  worse.  He  had  not 
been  more  or  less  scrupulous  than  the 
usual  run  of  men  who  make  great  for- 
tunes; but  in  his  private  dealings  he 
prided  himself  on  always  having 
borne  himself  like  a  gentleman,  and  a 
liberal  one.  Now  he  must  do  the 
meanest  thing  he  had  ever  done  in  his 
life,  a  thing  he  must  feel  ashamed  of 
as  long  as  he  lived;  but  there  was  no 
help  for  it.  Anything  must  be  borne 
rather  than  extend  a  particle  of  help  to 
serve  as  a  stepping-stone  to  Gertrude ! 
All  the  evening  was  a  confused 
scene  of  packing  and  farewells. 
Harry  did  not  appear,  and  Gertrude 
was  pale  and  quiet.  No  private  inter- 
views were  possfble,  and  nothing  was 
said  but  on  the  business  of  the  hour. 
John  Mills  lay  down  to  sleep  .  under 
his  father's  roof  for  the  last  time  in  his 
life,  and  dreamed  that  he  and  Isaiah 
were  boys  again,  fishing  in  the  Ellis; 
and  how  his  sister — only  she  wore 
Gertrude's  form — brought  them 
luncheon,  and  how  she  cried  to  see 
the  little  speckled  trout  floundering 
together  in  the  basket,  and  begged 
them  to  catch  no  more;  and  how 
Isaiah  put  up  his  rod  at  her  entreaty, 
and  he,  jealous  of  her  rewarding 
smile,  walked  off  alone,  unheeding  her 
call,  at  first  soft,  then  a  wild  cry,  to 
come   back — only   come   back;    and 


then  someone  was  knocking  at  his 
door  in  the  dim  twilight  of  early 
morning:   "Time  to  get  up!" 

The  leave-taking  passed  like  a 
dream  itself,  and  the  hurried  good- 
bye to  home  and  family  gave  no 
chance  for  indulgence  of  sentiment. 
Mr.  Mills  had  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  if  Harry  and  Gertrude 
exchanged  any  farewell  words  un- 
heard by  him,  they  must  have  been 
brief  indeed.  Harry  brought  down 
the  luggage  and  harnessed  the  horse, 
but  deputed  the  task  of  driving  the 
parting  guests  to  the  Point  to  the 
farm  boy.  Father  and  daughter  had 
but  few  words  to  say  to  each  other 
during  the  short  drive,  or  the  longer 
one  to  the  Pond;  but  at  last  it  was 
over,  and  they  were  seated  in  the 
train  and  leaving  the  Pond  behind. 
The  whole  summer's  tale  might  be  a 
dream  indeed  to  John  Mills,  as  he  set- 
tled himself  comfortably  in  the  high- 
backed  cushioned  seat  and  looked  at 
Gertrude  opposite  to  him,  dainty  and 
exquisite  as  on  the  day  he  had 
brought  her  there,  more  beautififl  still, 
in  spite  of  pale  cheeks  and  reddened 
eyelids.  But  these  were  trifles  that 
would  pass.  He  leaned  forward  sud- 
denly to  say: 

"Gertrude,  I  don't  wish  you  to  say 
anything  to  your  mother  about  this. 
There  is  no  use  in  troubling  her  with 
it  now." 

Gertrude  was  astonished,  but  re- 
lieved. It  had  never  occurred  to  her 
that  her  mother  was  not  to  be  told 
everything.  JBut  Mrs.  Mills  was  an 
anxious,  careful  parent,  always  think- 
ing of  her  children's  future,  and  never 
satisfied  with  their  present ;  and  how- 
ever much  they  might  love  her,  their 
confidence  did  not  flow  freely  to  her. 
She  rarely  allowed  herself  to  express 
so  much  unalloyed  satisfaction  in  one 
of  them  as  she  did  when  she  welcomed 
back  her  daughter  in  increased  height 
and  health  and  beauty.  She  said  so 
much  that  her  husband  regarded  her 
almost  scornfully.  Was  that,  then, 
all  a  woman — even  a  mother — knew' 

Life  ran  on  in  its  old  way.     Ger- 
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trude  wrote  the  notes  which  politer 
demanded  to  her  aunt's  family,  and 
they  answered  with  more  or 
promptness,  though  at  no  great 
length.  Even  her  uncle's  answer, 
though  affectionate,  was  short.  Mrs. 
Mills,  in  her  gratitude  for  the  care 
they  had  apparently  taken  of  her 
child,  spoke  of  return  visits  from 
them;  but  her  husband  very  decidedly 
negatived  the  plan,  and  Gertrude  ap- 
peared so  indifferent  that  Mrs.  Mills, 
ceased  to  press  the  matter.  Evidently, 
she  thought,  the  cousins  were  not 
very  congenial,  and  doubtless  it  was 
best.  She  amiably  spent  some  hours 
of  her  valuable  time  in  choosing  t he- 
very  handsome  wedding  presents  for 
Angelia,  with  which  her  husband 
tried  to  salve  over  his  regrets,  —  for 
he  knew  that  these  could  in  no  way 
forward  any  pretensions  of  liar; 
and  then,  in  the  rush  and  hurry  of  her 
crowded  daily  life,  forgot  that  the 
Browns  existed. 

Gertrude     went     to     school     and 
learned  her  lessons,  and  joined  in  the 


few  mild  gayetsei  her  mother 

(•red    proper.      Mrs.    Mi)] 
female  education  were  strict,  and  she 
felt  that  her  only  daughter  must  be 
the  sub/  xtra  can  «aw 

that  the  young  girl  gave  promise  of 
beauty  in  no  common  and  her 

friends  were  not  slow  to  confirm 
opinion.     She    was   a    good    woman. 
and  tried   hard  to  be  unworldly,  but 
she  could  not  help  indulging  in  a  few 
ambitious  dreams  for  the  future  <»f  her 
lovely  child,  and  determined  that 
should  be  launched  from  pre-, 
elusion  on  the  world  with  every  ad- 
vantage  of   surroun 
rather  surprised  that  her  husband 
not  respond  more  warmly  when  she 
would    dilate    to    him    on    these    air- 
es, and  still  more  when  he  asked 
her,   once   or   twice,    if   she   tho 
(  iertrude     looked     happy  —  was     she 
sure     that     she  ell?      Y. 

Happy?  Mrs.  Mills  laughed  at  the 
absurd  question.  Did  he  ever  see  a 
girl  look  more  blooming  —  more 
beautiful?     Mr.  Mills  was  si'. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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By  Emma  Endicott  Afarean. 

WHEN  brave  men  starve  in  silence,  seeking  still 
Some  strange,  far  goal  to  crown  an  Arctic  quest. 
Before  they  yield  themselves  to  final  rest. 
They  dream  of  bread,  abundant  to  their  will. 
Nor  wine  nor  golden  fruits  have  power  to  fill 
Such  measure  of  imagined  joy,  unguessed 
In  days  less  stern,  before  their  hearts  confessed 
The  call  that  makes  men  heroes,  scorning  ill. 

Love  is  the  wine  of  life;  why  should  one  care 
That  wine  is  spilled  and  wasted,  when  he  dies 
In  bitter  hunger  for  a  piece  of  bread? 
I  long  to  see  your  face, — my  only  prayer. — 
To  meet  once  more  your  grave  and  tender  eyes. 
Then  know  my  dream  is  mockerv  instead. 
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MOUNT  HOLYOKE  COLLEGE. 

By  Henrietta  Edgecomb  Hooker. 


EVER  since  Darwin's  "Origin  of 
Species"  turned  the  trend  of  the 
world's  thought  into  new  chan- 
nels, it  has  been  more  and  more  the 
fashion  to  study  everything  with 
reference  to  its  development.  Among 
the  questions  with  sufficient  data  to 
make  their  evolution  interesting  is  the 
rise  of  the  college  idea  as  it  affects  the 
education  of  women.  Essential  links 
in  this  evolution  are  Mount  Holyoke 
and  Mary  Lyon's  work  for  it. 

There  has  been  a  dark  age  for 
women,  even  in  good  old  Massachu- 
setts, and  that  hardly  more  than  a 
century  ago,  when  educational  ad- 
vantages for  children  were  construed 
to  mean  boys,  when  grammar  schools 
fitted  for  college,  and  colleges  for  the 
ministry,  as  the  colonists  dreaded 
leaving  "an  illiterate  ministry  to  the 
churches  when  our  ministers  shall  lie 
in  the  dust."  The  reading  of  the 
Bible  by  both  boys  and  girls,  among 


a  people  who  cared  enough  for  their 
own  conceptions  of  it  to  be  exiles 
from  a  land  they  loved,  was  speedily 
provided  for.  This  with  the  catechism 
learned  from  the  New  England 
Primer  was  for  decades  almost  the 
sum  total  of  book  lore  for  girls.  Such 
knowledge  was  all  that  was  needed  for 
good  listeners  at  the  Sunday  sermons, 
and  could  be  acquired  at  the  wheel 
and  loom.  Those  were  days  when  all 
that  was  worn  by  the  family  must  be 
produced  at  home,  and  girls  were 
necessarily  busy.  True,  there  were 
occasional  dame's  schools,  out  of 
which  girls  came  with  samplers  and 
manners,  and  for  years  they  were 
content;  but  about  1790  Boston 
girls  began  to  attend  the  public 
schools  —  in  summer — and  Boston 
fads  then  as  now  would  creep  into 
the  suburban  districts.  Soon  girls  as 
far  away  as  the  Connecticut  Valley 
began  to  sit  on  the  schoolhouse  door- 
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steps  to  hear  the  boys  recite,  and  one 
town  which,  in  1/88,  had  voted  "not 
to  be  to  any  expense  for  schooling 
girls"  was  obliged  by  law  to  recant. 
About  the  same  time  the  increase  of 
public  schools  made  the  legal  recog- 
nition of  women  as  teacners  neces- 
sary, though  all  they  were  required 
to  teach  was  reading,  writing  (if  stipu- 
lated) and  manners.  Then  as  now 
every  true  woman  who  became  a 
teacher  longed  to  be  a  better  teacher, 
and  the  demands  for  facilities  brought 
in  the  academies,  seminaries  and  pri- 
vate schools  which  late  in  the  last  cen- 
tury and  early  in  the  present  i  >ne  arose 
sustained  by  private  capital.  The  first 
academy  for  both  sexes  was  incor- 
porated  in    176T,    at    South    Byfield. 


The  Brit  for 

Adam  at 

lj<-rr\.    Xcw    Hampshire, 
in      1823:      the     first     in 
Ma- 
in    [828.        1  nary 
of    R               1  p!i    Em< 
at    Byfield    from    [8l 

which  perhaps  more  than 

r  had  to  do  with 

the     rise     of     the     Mount 

Holyoke    idea.      Among 

Mr.  Kn.'  thou- 

sand pupils,  mainly  t< 

the    two     whom    he 

considered    the 

markabl< 

< 1  rant,  early  the  pri: 
of    [pswicfa   and   of   1'am-.   and    M 
Lyon,  so  closeh  ted  with 
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THE    OBSERVA1 

There  were  many  reasons  why  a 
new  school,  one  of  a  different  i 
was  needed.  The  only  institu: 
sufficiently  endowed  to  give  them  per- 
manence, having  property  in 
buildings,  libraries  and  apparatus, 
were  the  colleges.  I  these,  the 
only  one  open  to  women,  the 
Oberlin  Collegiate  Institute  in 
Ohio,  founded  in  1833.  was  prac- 
tically closed  to  almost  all  New 
England  girls  because  of  its  re- 
moteness. Unendowed  schools  to 
pay  expenses  must  charge  high 
rates.  This  made  everything  be- 
yond the  limited  public  school 
education  for  girls,  in  the  eyes 
those  who  did  not  consider  it  an 
absurdity,  a  luxury  to  be  enjoyed 
only  by  the  rich :    for  the  price  oi 
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a    girPs    board    and    tuition    for    a 
year  was  often  twice  that  of  a  whole 
college  course  for  her  brother.     Re- 
sults, too,  were   discouraging,   as  in 
many  private  schools  what  was  taught 
was    so    superficial    and    aimless    as 
to    make    the    acquirers   vain,    frivo- 
lous   and    discontented,    or,    as    one 
put   it,   "less   healthy,   less   domestic, 
less  useful."     The  demand  for  schools 
and  teachers  was  constantly  increas- 
ing, and  with  it  the  responsibility  for 
the      right 
teaching       of 
students. 
Then     came 
Mary    Lyon's 
part     in     the 
history  of  ed- 
ucation. 

A  deserted 
spot  in  Buck- 
land,  in  the 
hill  country 
of  Massachu- 
setts,  to 
which  Hol- 
y  o  k  e  girls 
make  sum- 
mer pilgrim- 
ages, is  now 
marked  by  a 
bronze  tablet 
with  this  in- 
s  c  r  i  p  t  i  o  n: 
"Mary  Lyon, 
the  founder  of 
Mount  Hol- 
yoke  Semi- 
nary,       was 

born  here  February  28,  I797-" 
Known  to  the  world  mainly  as  the 
woman  of  faith  and  good  works, 
whose  life  has  been  called  an  added 
verse  to  the  eleventh  chapter  of 
Hebrews,  a  picture  of  her  at  home 
and  at  school  will  not  be  uninter- 
esting*. 

"Nurtured  in  rural  simplicity  and 
Christian  sincerity,  unfettered  by  cus- 
tom  and   fashion,    inhaling    strength 

*  From  the  admirable  history  of  Mount  Holyoke  Semi- 
nary, by  Mrs.  Sarah  D.  (Locke)  Stowe,  and  her  sketch  ot 
Higher  Education  in  Massachusetts,  the  material  for  this 
sketch  of  Mary  Lyon's  life  has  been  largely  drawn. 


with    the    fresh    mountain    air    and 
gathering  stores  of  wisdom  from  her 
mother's   Bible,    this   blue-eyed    girl, 
with   fair   skin,    rosy   cheeks,   broad, 
high  forehead  and  masses  of  curling 
auburn  hair,  was  laying  up  invaluable 
resources  for  after  years" — for  those 
days    of    which    her    mother    wrote: 
"Mary  will  not  give  it  up;  she  just 
walks  the  floor,  when  all  is  so  dark, 
and  says,  'Commit  thy  way  unto  the 
Lord,  trust  also  in  him,  and  he  shall 
bring     it     to 
pass.'     Wom- 
en    must    be 
educated, 
they      must 
be!"  At 

school      "she 
was  of  buoy- 
ant   tempera- 
m  e  n  t     and 
showed       in- 
tense    energy 
of       body, 
mind       and 
soul;  she  had 
a  great  warm 
t  rusting 
heart,  a  keen 
sense    of    the 
ludicrous,      a 
power      of 
humorous 
descriptio  n 
combined 
with     over- 
flowing kind- 
ness,  and   al- 
though     she 
outstripped  her  schoolmates  in  their 
studies     they     admired     her     more 
than     they     envied     her,     'she     was 
so      full      of      benevolence.' "      That 
she    was    skilled    in    the    household 
accomplishments  of  her  time  is  testi- 
fied by  "the  two  blue  and  white  cover- 
lets spun,  dyed  and  woven  by  her  own 
hands,  with  which  she  paid  for  a  win- 
ter's board  at  Ashfield,"  by  the  "blue 
fulled  cloth  habit"  she  wore  at  Ipswich 
and  Derry,  and  by  the  fact  that  she 
was    her    brother's    housekeeper    at 
fifteen. 


MRS.    ELIZABETH    S.    MEAD. 
President  of  Mount  Holyoke  College. 
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She  represented  the  best  culture 
which  the  schools  of  New  England 
and  New  York,  at  that  time,  could 
produce.     After  exhausting  the  lim- 


ONE    OF    THE     COTTAGES. 

ited  advantages  of  her  own  town,  we 
find  her  at  Sanderson  Academy,  Ash- 
field,  at  Amherst,  Conway,  Troy. 
N.  Y.,  Byfield,  Derry  and  Ipswich, 
wherever  the  best  facilities  seemed  to 


awakened."      Jt  was  here  that  fthe  per- 
formed   the    feat    of    committing    to 
memory  the  Latin  Grammar  in  I 
daw.  and  that  ihe  calculated 

and  made  an  almanac. 

Previous    to    her    attending    Mr. 
Emerson's  school  at  Byfield,  the  true 

aim  of  education  had  been  in  . 

lost  sight  of  in  the  pure  pl<  \ 
acquiring  knowledge,  which  she  had 
enjoyed   with  all   the  intensity  of  her 

nature.     Ever  after,  for  herself  and 
for  others,  added   opportunities   for 

culture   meant   only   added   ]>■ 

usefulness;    and    that    evei  man 

might    have  this,   her   birthright. 
labored,  planned,  and  prayed 
plans  were-  years  in  maturing.     While 
associated  with  Miss  Grant  she  was 
enlarging    them    and    testing    their 
working  power,  in  the  academic  - 
[pswich  and  1  )crrv. 

Miss  Lyon  has  been  called  by  a  re- 
cent writer  "the  heroine  of  altruism. 


THE    RUINS    OF    THE    MAIN    DORMITORY    AFTER    THE    FIRE. 


be  offered  for  the  branches  in  which 
she  sought  training. 

Of  Sanderson  Academy  she  said: 
"Here  I  was  principally  educated, 
here   my  mental   energies  were   first 


the  last  and  highest  type."  Xo  one 
can  deny  her  this  honor  who  catches 
the  spirit  of  the  words  which  ex- 
pressed her  purposes  concerning 
Mount  Holyoke:  "A  permanent  insti- 
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tution  consecrated  to  the-  work  of 
training  young  women  to  the  greatest 
usefulness.  .  .  .  Designed  to  be  fur- 
nished with  every  advantage  that  the 
state  of  education  in  this  country 
will  allow.  .  .  .  To  put  within  the 
reach  of  students  of  moderate  means 
such  opportunities  that  none  can  find 
better  ones."  These  words  are  on  their 
way  to  their  three  score  and  ten  years, 
yet  they  need  no  change  to  make  them 
embody  the  advanced  thought  of  to- 
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day;  and  Mount  Holyoke  can  never 
hope  to  attain  worthier  purposes  than 
those  here  expressed,  of  training 
young  women  for  the  greatest  useful- 
ness, to  this  end  giving  them  every 
facility  the  state  of  education  in  this 
country  will  permit,  and  at  such  rates 
that  even  those  of  moderate  means 
can  enjoy  them. 

As  a  result  of  the  forces  whose  his- 
tory has  thus  been  outlined,  it  came 
about  that  just  two  hundred  years 
from  the  founding  of  the  first  college 
for  men,  and  when  one  hundred  and 
twenty  such  colleges  existed  in  the 
United  States,  the  first  institution  de- 
signed exclusively  for  the  higher  edu- 
cation of  women  was  chartered  by  the 
Legislature  of  Massachusetts.  It 
was  known  for  fifty  years  as  Mount 
Holyoke  Seminary,  became  in  1888 
Mount  Holyoke  Seminary  and  Col- 
lege, and  in  1893  Mount  Holyoke 
College. 

The  work  was  not  done  with  the 
granting  of  the  charter.  "Prejudice 
was  to  be  removed,  indifference  over- 
come,  philanthropy  roused,  benevo- 
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lence  called  into  action."  The  names 
of  Edward  Hitchcock,  Andrew  Porter 
and  Daniel  Safford,  who  had  them 
selves  first  to  be  won,  were  the  names 
of  powerful  allies  who  gave,  besides 
what  pecuniary  help  they  could,  time 
and  influence.  The  funds  for  the 
building,  $27,000,  were  collected  in 
sums  ranging"  from  six  cents,  in  three 
instances,  to  $1,000,  in  but  two,  and 
there  were  eighteen  hundred  sub- 
scribers. 

Miss  Lyon's  policy  was  threefold: 
to  secure  the  funds  from  many  people, 


in  the  first  catalogue:  "It  is  no  part  of 

the  design  of  this  institution  ' 
young  ladies  domestic  work,     il 
is  the  place  for  the  daugl  <^ur 

country   to   be   taught   this 
Some  may  inquire  what  is  tin 
of  this  arrangement?     It  ma 
plied  that  the  family  work  • 
formed,  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  1 

domestics   and   to   retain   them   any 

considerable    time    when    found,    and 
that  young  ladi<  ed  in  study 

suffer  much  in  vigor  and  intellectual 

energy  and  in  their  future  health  for 
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in  order  to  gain  a  wider  interest  in  the 
work;  to  obtain  teachers  who,  though 
well  equipped,  should  from  love  of  the 
work  be  willing  to  take  small  salaries ; 
and  to  introduce  among  the  students 
the  idea  of  self-help,  in  giving  to  each 
a  part  in  the  economy  of  the  house- 
hold by  sharing  in  the  household 
work.  Her  reasons  for  this  unique 
feature  of  her  school  were  thus  stated 


the  want  of  exercise.  Daughters  of 
well-bred  families  in  Xew  England 
have  independence  enough  to  engage 
in  any  business  which  will  promote 
their  own  best  interests  and  the  inter- 
ests of  those  around  them,  and  for 
such  families  this  institution  is  de- 
signed, whatever  may  be  their  circum- 
stances in  other  respects."  Miss 
Lvon  retained  the  svstem  becauc 
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what  it  accom- 
plished in  the 
abolition  of  caste, 
in  the  dignifying 
of  labor,  in  giving 
executive  ability, 
habits  of  prompt- 
n  e  s  s  and  effi- 
ciency, and  as  a 
factor  in  the 
power  of  adapt- 
ing one's  self  to 
circumstances,  for 
which  Mount 
Holyoke  women 
at  home  and 
abroad  have  al- 
ways been  noted. 
So  great  has  been 
the  misconcep- 
tion   of   this    idea 

that  even  to-day  and  in  towns 
within  a  radius  of  twenty  miles  of  the 
college  there  are  occasionally  found 
those  who  suppose  the  students  are 
largely  occupied  in  learning  domestic 
accomplishments.  All  that  Miss 
Lyon  ever  required  of  her  pupils  was 
seventy  minutes  a  day,  which  has 
been  gradually  reduced  by  the  use  of 
modern  appliances  and  by  help  hired 
for  the  harder  and  less  agreeable  du- 
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ties  till  an  average  of  thirty  minutes 
daily  from  each  accomplishes  all  that 
is  desired. 

Tuition  during  the  first  twenty  years 
of  the  institution  was  about  sixty  dol- 
lars. It  has  been  successively  raised 
to  eighty  dollars;  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five,  during  the  war,  when  de- 
creased numbers  made  the  struggle 
for  existence  the  closest;  one  hundred 
and  fifty;  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five;  two  hundred  dol- 
lars; and,  in  1892,  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 
This  covers  all  expenses 
of  board  and  tuition,  ex- 
cept for  music,  which  is 
the  only  extra. 

On  account  of  a  debt 
contracted  in  war  times 
and  which  in  1868  had  be- 
come $25,000,  the  trus- 
tees asked  aid  of  the  State, 
which  was  granted  for  the 
following  reasons:  "The 
high  standard  of  scholar- 
ship and  of  character;  the 
great  number  of  teachers 
trained;  the  value  of  the 
household  work  in  honor- 
ing labor  and  forming 
habits  of  system,  fidelity 
and     self-help;      the     low 
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charges  for  so  superior  advantages; 
and  the  liberality  of  the  State  toward 

its  colleges  for  men,  —  citing,  as  late- 
instances,  Tufts,  Williams,  Amherst, 
and  the  State  Agricultural  College." 
The  first  entrance  requirements 
were  Arithmetic,  Geography,  I  [istory 
of  the  United  States,  English  ( Gram- 
mar and  Watts  "On  the 
Mind/'  Those  interested 
feared  that  sufficient  num- 
bers could  not  be  found  to 
pass  the  examinations,  as 
they  were  beyond  what  was 
generally  considered  a  fin- 
ished education  for  girls. 
But  in  the  senior,  middle 
and  junior  classes  of  that 
first  year  were  one  hundred 
and  sixteen  students,  of 
whom  four  were  seniors. 
The  second  year  four  hun- 
dred were  refused  for  lack 
of  room. 

Up  to  five  years  ago  stu- 
dents entered,  as  at  first, 
only  by  examination.  At 
present  certificates  are  re- 
ceived from  the  best  pre- 
paratory schools. 

Latin  and  French  were 
taught  every  year  after  the 
first,  and  Miss  Lyon  looked 


forward  t<»  the  addition  of  Greek  and 
Hebrew,  though  the  former 
included    in    the    curriculum    in 
and    the    latter    not    till     1895,    nearly 
fifty  years  after  her  death. 

The  requirements  for  admission 
have  been  steadily  increased,  with  cor- 
responding   changes   in   the   curricu- 
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lum,  for  which  the  way  has  been 
paved  by  the  following  policy:  work 
beyond  requirements  has  been  offered 
as  elective  and  readily  taken  by  those 
who  either  added  a  year  to  their 
course  or  took  post-graduate  work. 
In  1885,  eighty  were  in  such  work;  in 
1886,  one  hundred.  Members  of  the 
faculty  also,  seeing  the  direction  of 
affairs,  were  asking  leave  of  absence 
for  advanced  work  in  the  colleges  and 
universities  of  this  country  and  of 
Europe — this  while  Mount  Holyoke 
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being  done  outside  it  and  to  make  the 
further  requirements  necessary  to 
warrant  asking  the  Legislature  for  the 
change  of  name,  and  with  it  power  to 
give  degrees.  This  was  granted  dur- 
ing the  blizzard  of  March  8,  1888, 
when  it  took  the  news  two  days  to 
reach  South  Hadley. 

.There  were  those  to  whom  the 
name  Mount  Holyoke  Seminary,  and 
the  culture  it  had  given,  seemed  suf- 
ficient, who  said:  "Secure  the  power 
to    grant    degrees    for    your    higher 
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was  yet  under  a  Seminary  charter. 
Then  came  the  demand  from  the 
alumnae  for  recognition  by  degrees  of 
work  done,  as  a  necessary  help  toward 
further  professional  study  upon  which 
they  wished  to  enter  and  to  which, 
though  they  were  otherwise  prepared, 
the  lack  of  a  degree  presented  a  hin- 
drance— for  in  later  years  colleges  for 
women  had  risen  and  the  name  Semi- 
nary had  come  to  represent  a  secon- 
dary culture.  Mount  Holyoke  could 
not  be  true  to  her  birthright  in  giving 
or  seeming  to  give  anything  but  the 
best.  It  was  not  found  difficult  to  in- 
clude in  the  curriculum  work  already 


course,  but  keep  also  the  old  course 
for  those  who  prefer  it."  As  a  com- 
promise the  name  in  the  charter  read 
Mount  Holyoke  Seminary  and  Col- 
lege. But  the  Seminary  course  in 
time  died  a  natural  death,  being  used 
merely  as  a  stepping-stone  to  the 
broader  work;  and  as  no  preparatory 
school  attachment  was  desired,  the 
Legislature  again  responded  to  a  peti- 
tion to  cut  out  the  "Seminary''  from 
the  title,  and  Mount  Holyoke  again 
stepped  out  upon  the  platform  of 
"the  best  culture  the  state  of  educa- 
tion in  the  country  will  allow." 
Mount    Holvoke     Seminary     gradu- 
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ated  a1)out  two  thousand  students. 
Mount  Holyokc  College  will,  in  June, 
1897,  have  given  degrees  to  two  hun- 
dred and  ninety.  There  have  been 
connected  with  the  institution,  in  the 
sixty  years  of  its  history,  eight  thou- 
sand students. 

Among  the  names  of  those  who 
will  always  be  remembered  in  tins  im- 
portant change  for  the  College,  and 
who  gave  all  their  energy  to  its  ac- 
complishment, in  arranging  the 
schedule  of  studies  for  students,  in  se- 
curing funds  for 
extra  study,  and 
most  especially  in 
planning  for  work 
of  advanced  char- 
acter by  the  fac- 
ulty, are  those  of 
Miss  Elizabeth 
Blanchard  a  n  d 
Miss  Anna  Ed- 
wards. The  former 
was  principal  from 
1883  to  1888,  the 
last  year  acting 
t  he 
vice- 


were  in  the  faculty  the  principal, 
associate     principal,     two     tea* 

and  three  pupil  assistants.  To- 
day, with  three  hundred  ami  fifty 
Students,  the  faculty  numbers  thirty- 
eight,  with  seven  library  and  labora- 
tory assistants.  For  many  years  the 
teachers  were  all  chosen  from  Mount 
Eiolyoke  graduates.  At  present, 
though  all  are  women  except  the  one 
at  the  head  of  the  school  of  music, Pro- 
fessor Alfred  M.  Fletcher,  they  rep- 
resent in  graduate  and  post-graduate 


president ; 
latter     was 
principal. 
In     1837 


there 
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work  the  culture  of  Smith,  Wellesley, 
Oberlin,  Hartford  Theological  "Semi- 
nary, the  Universities  of  Syracuse, 
Chicago,  Michigan,  Berlin  and  Cam- 
bridge, and  the  American  Classical 
Institute  at  Athens. 

From  Miss  Lyon's  love  for  science 
a  stimulus  was  early  given  in  this  di- 
rection, which  has  never  been  lost. 
This  was  rekindled  at  the  Agassiz 
school  at  Penikese,  of  which  three  of 
the  Mount  Holyoke  teachers  were 
members.     In  all  these  later  years  the 
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Botany  and  Physiology  everything  in 
the  way  of  laboratories,  lecture  rooms 
and  department  libraries  which  they 
at  present  need,  with  opportunity  to 
extend  the  crowding  museums  and 
collections,  as  the  new  buildings 
planned  shall  offer  more  desirable 
lecture  rooms  to  those  in  other  lines 
of  work,  now  near  neighbors. 

The  building,  costing  $50,000, 
recently  erected  for  the  sole  use 
of  the  departments  of  Chem- 
istry     and      Physics,      is      in      every 
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presence  of  increasing  numbers  at  the 
Marine  Biological  Laboratory  at 
Wood's  Holl,  where  the  College  from 
the  beginning  of  work  there  has  been 
represented  at  an  investigator's  table 
and  later  with  private  room  for  re- 
search, has  helped  toward  keeping 
the  College  in  touch  with  latest  scien- 
tific methods.  These  influences,  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  trustees  and 
alumnae  in  furnishing  appliances  for 
work  of  high  grade  have  resulted  in 
an  equipment  to  which  Mount  Hol- 
yoke is  glad  to  call  attention.  The 
Lyman  Williston  Hall,  built  and  en- 
larged at  a  cost  of  $80,000,  gives  to 
the  departments  of  Zoology,  Geology, 


respect  up  to  the  demands  of  the 
times.  It  was  the  proposition  of  the 
alumnae  to  honor  Miss  Lydia  W. 
Shattuck,  for  forty  years  a  teacher, 
by  furnishing  the  funds  for  this  build- 
ing and  calling  it  by  her  name.  Miss 
Shattuck  was  best  known  as  a  botan- 
ist, but  was  for  many  years  the  in- 
structor in  Chemistry,  and  in  money 
left  by  her  to  the  college  the  two  de- 
partments shared  alike.  There  is  no 
one  connected  with  the  labors  of  the 
past  years  who  is  better  known  or 
more  beloved.  With  a  sturdiness  of 
character  born  of  her  early  struggles 
in  the  New  Hampshire  hills,  a  cour- 
tesy   that    meant    large-heartedness, 
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making  every  one  at  ease  in  her  pres- 
ence, a  genuineness  born  of  her  love 
of  nature,  and  an  acuteness  that  made 
nature's  secrets  hers,  her  snowy  hair 


mentfl  to  make  iti  equipment  com- 
plete selected  by  the  eminent  Prii 
ton  astronomer,  \)r.  Charles  Noting, 
whose    biennial    1<  cture  at 
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and  kindly  face  were  a  benediction  in 
any  place.  Her  death,  in  1S0  >.  re- 
moved from  the  faculty  the  last  one 
who  had  ever  seen  Mary  Lyon's  \ncv. 
Emerson's  words  on  Thoreau  paint 
more  clearly  than  any  others  to  the 
alumnae  of  Mount  Holyoke  the  pic- 
ture of  Miss  Shattuck : 


Mount    Holyoke,   in   addition   to   the 

regular  college  requirements, 

the  treats  looked  forward  to  by  the 


"  A  lover  true,  who  knew  by  heart 
Each  joy  the  mountain  dales  impart ; 
It  seemed  that  Nature  could  not  raise 
A  plant  in  any  secret  place. 
In  quaking  bog,  on  snowy  hill. 
Beneath  the  grass  that  shades  the  rill, 
Under  the  snow  between  the  rocks. 
In  damp  fields  known  to  bird  and  fox, 
But  he  would  come  in  the  very  hour 
It  opened  in  its  virgin  bower, 
As  if  a  sunbeam  showed  the  place, 
And  tell  its  long-descended  race. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  breezes  brought  him  ; 
It  seemed  as  if  the  sparrows  taught  him  : 
As  if  by  secret  sight  he  knew 
Where,  in  far  fields,  the  orchids  grew." 

Of  the  John  Payson  Williston  Ob- 
servatory and  the  work  for  which  it 
was  designed,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
say  that  it  was  planned  and  the  instru- 
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students,  and  for  which  all  plan  their 
work. 

That  zeal  for  knowledge  and  mod- 
ern methods  for  obtaining  it  are  far 
from  being  the  exclusive  property  of  the 
departments  of  Sci- 
ence  the  full   elec-     j 
tive  courses   along 
all  other  lines  tes- 
tify.      Seminary 
methods       obtain 
everywhere,    stimu- 
lating   to    original 
work,     and     prog- 
ress is  just  as  evi- 
dent as  if  in   each 
charts,  models  and 
instruments  ac- 

quired could   show 
tangible       results. 
In      the      depart- 
ments    of     mathe- 
matics   and    Latin 
during    the    past 
year    new    courses 
were  necessarily  added  to  satisfy  the 
demands    of    classes   which    had    ex- 
hausted all  those  previously  offered, 
— and  these  were  not  meager. 

The  school  of  music  provides  gen- 
erously for  those  who  make  this 
branch  a  specialty,  and  shares  its  lec- 
tures gratuitously,  with  those  of  all 


courses;  also  its  concerts,  which  are 
given  throughout  the  year  by  the  best 
artists  the  College  can  command.  In 
the  department  of  Art,  besides  oppor- 
tunities for  practical  work,  the  lec- 
tures by  Professor  Louise  Randolph, 
from  the  historical  standpoint,  illus- 
trated by  pictures  collected  in  years  of 
foreign  study,  are  eagerly  attended  by 
the  students.  These  afford  a  lib- 
eral culture  and  the  best  possible 
preparation  for  future  study  and 
travel. 

The  original  building,  erected  in 
1836,  for  all  dormitory  and  school 
purposes,  was  ninety  feet  long  by  fifty 
feet  wide,  with  four  stories  and  a  base- 
ment. This  was  architecturally  of  a 
type  severely  plain,  but  later  it  was 
much  improved  by  the  addition  of  a 
cupola  and  piazzas.  In  1841  it  was 
extended  seventy  feet,  and  a  south 
wing  one  hundred  feet  long,  also  four 
stories  high,  was  added.  In  1853  the 
north  wing,  of  similar  dimensions, 
was  finished.     In  1865  the  completion 
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of  the  gymnasium  connecting  the  free 
ends  of  the  wings  enclosed  the  plat  of 
ground  known  as  the  quadrangle. 
This  hollow  square  of  buildings,  to- 
gether with  the  adjoining  water  tower, 
boiler  works,  electric  light  plant  and 
greenhouse,  all  later  additions,  consti- 
tuted the  fuel  for  the  recent  fire  of 
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September  26,  leaving  the  picturesque 
ruin  shown  in  one  of  the  illustrations. 
Perhaps  nothing  could  testify  better 
to  the  continuous  growth  of  Mount 
Holyoke  in  temporal  things  than  a 
rapid  survey  of  the  acquisitions  of  the 
last  thirty  years  in  buildings  and  in 
the  improvements  made  in  them.  The 
"steam  letters"  written  by  the  students 
soliciting  funds,  with  sonic  aid  re- 
ceived from  other  sources,  resulted,  in 
1868,  in  the  abolition  of  Franklin 
stoves  and  the  anxiety  attendant  upon 
the  care  of  them  and  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  steam  heating.  In  [870,  the 
library  was  erected,  costing  $l8,O0O, 
from  funds  raised  because  of  the 
promise  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  F. 
Durant  of  Boston,  afterwards  the 
founders  of  Wellesley  College,  to 
give  $10,000  worth  of  books  when  a 
fireproof  building  was  read}  to  re- 
ceive them.     That  this  was  all  which 


What  this  was  in  its  provision  for  the 
intellectual  |  of  the  colli 

the  elevator  and  the  artesian  well 
products  of  1880,  the  ph) 

comfort  of  the  household     In  1K81, 
the    ( tbservator) .    costii  oxx>, 

provided    amply    for    tl. 
the  department  The 

greenhouse     given     bj     the     Mi 
I  lickinson  of  the  clas 
added  much  to  the  facilities  of  the 
tanical  department  and  enabled  the 
botanic  garden  to  include  5] 

from      floras      needing      winter     pro- 
tection.    In    1883,    the    • 
more  dormitorj  room  led  to  the  pur- 
chase of  the   Dwight   homestead,  ad- 
joining the  library,  which  was 
North  (  ollegc.     in  1884,  the 
in  the  park  and  many  other  improve- 
ment^ in   walks  and  drives  made  the 
grounds    more    attractive.     In 
the  library   doubled   its  and   the 
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the  architects  planned  was  lately 
proven  by  its  standing  unharmed 
when  the  four  stories  of  brick  walls 
with  which  it  was  connected  by  a 
wooden  corridor  melted  in  fervent 
heat. 

In  1876,  the  Lyman  Williston  Hall 
was    erected,    at   a    cost    of   $50,000. 


addition  of  West  Hall,  from  the 
Allen  estate  opposite,  provided  more 
generously  for  the  growing  numbers 
of  students.  1892  brought  the  elec- 
tric light  plant:  1894  the  hall  for 
Chemistry  and  Physics,  costing  $50,- 
000;  1895  the  skating  rink,  the  gift  of 
Mr.    Tohn   D.   Rockefeller,  and   1806 
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THE    WALK    BY    LAKE    NONOTUCK. 


the  Estabrook  house,  now  South 
Cottage. 

The  original  ten  acres  of  land,  pur- 
chased when  the  offer  of  $8,000  by  the 
town  of  South  Hadley  led  the  first 
trustees  to  locate  there,  have  increased 
almost  entirely  since  1880,  to  about 
one  hundred  acres.  This  has  been  in 
large  measure  due  to  the  generosity  of 
Hon.  E.  A.  Goodnow  of  Worcester, 
for  whom  the  park,  containing  about 
forty  acres,  is  named.  His  gift,  be- 
sides this  land,  includes  a  fund  whose 
income  is  to  be  used  in  caring  for  it. 
The  grounds  include,  outside  the 
park  and  botanic  gardens,  lawns, 
tennis  courts,  cycling  and  coasting 
grounds,  and  Lake  Nonotuck  for 
skating  and  rowing,  though  the  use 
of  the  Rockefeller  skating  rink  in  the 
last  winters  has  made  the  lake  look 
lonely.  A  lady  who  has  traveled 
much,  and  whose  opinions  in  her 
writings  the  world  respects,  said  while 
enjoying  the  view  from  Goodnow 
Park:  "Why  do  you  not  say  more 
about  your  grounds?  There  is  not  a 
college  in  the  country  which  has  such 
views  from  its  campus." 

The  College  expenses  have  been 
mainly  met  by  the  tuition  fees,  with  no 
Department    endowment    before    the 


semi-centennial  gift  in  1887  endowing 
the  President's  chair  to  the  extent  of 
$20,000.  Latterly  a  small  fund  has 
been  accumulating  which  before  the 
present  movement  to  secure  the  Pear- 
sons fund  amounted,  all  told,  to  less 
than  two  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
This  includes  scholarship  funds  ap- 
proaching sixty  thousand  dollars,  the 
income  of  which  is  for  deserving  stu- 
dents of  limited  means. 

The  statements  concerning  recent 
acquisitions  would  hardly  be  com- 
plete without  appreciative  mention  of 
the   untiring  labors   of  one  who,   as 
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treasurer  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
has  had  to  meet  the  questions  con- 
nected with  the  financial  situation  of 
the  College.  The  buildings  recentl) 
destroyed  were  the  only  ones  upon  the 
campus  not  erected  or  purchased 
under  his  personal  supervision,  and 
even  these  had  been  so  remodeled 
for  comfort  and  convenience  at  the 
suggestion  or  with  the  approval 
of  himself  or  Mrs.  Williston,  that 
they  were  as  conversant  with  every 
part  as  if  they  had  helped  plan 
the  foundations.  The  observatory  in 
memory  of  their  son  was  their  gift,  as 
were  ten  thousand  dollars  to  begin 
Williston  Hall.  These  and  other  in- 
vestments in  almost  every  enterprise 
started  by  the  College  since  their  con- 
nection with  it  testify,  as  do  the  time 
and  thought  they  give  to  all  plans  for 
improvement,  the  depth  of  their 
interest. 

The  present  administration,  that  of 
President  Elizabeth  Storrs  Mead,  has 
been  remarkable  for  its  liberality. 
Beginning  as  the  institution  was 
entering  on  full  College  work,  there 
was  opportunity  for  decided  changes 
and  improvements,  for  which  Mrs. 
Mead  has  been  ready.  Among  those 
of  vital  importance  have  been  the 
broadening  of  the  curriculum  by  the 
adoption  of  many  electives,  the  intro- 
duction of  the  group  system  of  studies, 


and   the   granting 

one  degree,  B.  A.,  for  all 

courses,    in   place   ofl 

plan 

ed     that     of 

three  ten  Ofk,  and 

the    larger    liberty    with 

which    older     StU( 

higher  training 
m  a  y  well  b  e 
tnw  not 

n  withheld. 
The  r  e  C  e  n  t  1  v 
L\  added  chair-  are 
"Biblical 
Instruction  and 
S  e  in  i  t  i  c  Lan- 
gUJ  and 

nstitntional 
History   and 
ics.w     Teachers'   courses   have 
planned  to  meet  the  demands  of  those 
who  wish  to  use  a  leave  of  absence 
from    their    schools    for    prepar.v 
along  special  lin< 

Among  other  proofs  of  the  qualifi- 
cation of  President  Mead  for  her: 
tion    should    not    be    forgotten    her 
labors  that  the  inner  and  outer  life  of 
the   students   may   develop   symmet- 
rically.      Every    morning    at    cl. 
the    fundamental    truths    of    relig 
are    presented    in    an    earnest    way. 
emphasizing   the   worth    of   character 
and    the    high    privileges   and    duties 
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of    every    conscious    child    of    God. 
An   increase    of   holidays   and   es- 
pecially the  observance  of  Founder's 
Day  have  been  pleasant  features  of 
these  later  years.     The  object  of  the 
latter  has  been  to  keep  up  the  tradi- 
tions of  Mount  Holyoke  and  to  ac- 
quaint the  students  with  the  work  of 
the    founder.     Two     speakers     have 
been  appointed  yearly,  one  from  the 
alumnae,  another   representing  some 
phase      of      advanced      educational 
thought.     This    year,     President    G. 
Stanley  Hall  represented  the  educa- 
tional world  and  Mrs.  Moses  Smith  of 
Chicago,  President  of  the  Woman's 
Board     of     Mis- 
sions   of    the    In-     r\ 

terior,  the  Na- 
tional Mount 
Holyoke  Alum- 
nae Association. 
Twice  the  laying 
of  a  cornerstone 
has  added  pleas- 
ant features  to 
the  exercises;  on 
the  first  occasion 
the  new  build- 
ing  was  for 
Chemistry  a  n  d 
Physics,  and  this 
year  the  Mary 
Brigham      Hall. 


worki 


ing  in  harmony  with  them  are 
the  Somerset  Y.,  the  Mount  Holyoke 
Missionary  Association,  and  the  Stu- 
dent Volunteer  Band.  Delegates  are 
sent  yearly  to  the  Northfield  Confer- 
ence, with  inspiring  results. 

The  literary  societies  are  the  Sigma 
Theta  Chi,  Chi  Phi  Delta,  the  Shakes- 
peare Club,  and  the  journal  Club. 
The  first  two  are  the  more  thoroughly 
organized  and  have  done  much  to 
further  the  interests  of  the  College. 
The  Sigma  lately  furnished  the  reading- 
room  handsomely,  and  both  are 
working  heroically  in  the  interests  of 
endowment.     Among  the  social   or- 
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To  make  college  life  combine  other 
features  with  the  intellectual,  and  to 
make  these  both  delightful  and  profit- 
able, are  the  problems  of  the  various 
organizations  in  which  college  girls 
band  themselves  together.  The 
Young  Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tion in  its  inter-collegiate  and  home 


ganizations,  for  mixed  purpose,  but 
especially  for  good  fellowship  and 
mutual  help,  are  the  clubs  which, 
from  the  "Pine  Tree  Club"  to  the  "We 
Westerners/'  represent  the  different 
states.  Of  similar  aims,  but  not  sec- 
tional in  membership,  is  the  Anti- 
Monotony  Club, 
relations,  gives  enlarged  views  of  life  The    college    spirit    could    hardly 


and  work,  is  a  rebuke  to  selfishness, 
and  an  introduction  to  interests  in 
which  out  in  the  world  the  students 
will  concern  themselves.  The  mem- 
bers conduct  Bible  classes,  hold  ser- 
vices in  remote  districts,  and  lead  the 
college  prayer-nleetings.  They  also 
enhance  social  features  in  their  do- 
main, and  the  first  reception  of  the 
year  is  given  by  them  to  the  Fresh- 
men     class.      Other      organizations 


thrive  in  these  days  without  athletic 
interests;  and  that  this  is  felt  at  Mount 
Holyoke  is  testified  by  the  General 
Athletic  Association,  the  Polo,  Rinkle 
Polo,  Basket  Ball,  Tennis  and  Boat- 
ing Clubs,  and  no  less  by  the  "Views 
Afoot  Club"  and  'The  Pedestrians." 
The  Gorge,  the  Bluffs,  Bittersweet 
Lane,  Indian  Head,  the  Pass  of 
Thermopylae,  Titan's  Pier,  the  Ferry, 
the  Mountain  Pasture,  as  well  as  the 
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higher  view  points  of  Mount  Tom  and 
Mount  Holyokc,  have  asleep  in  them 
echoes  of  cheery  voices  and  good 
times  which  are  food  for  happy  medi- 
tation all  the  years. 

Among  the  most  prominent  fac- 
tors in  the  well-being  of  the  College 
are  the  Alumnae  Associations, or  "The 
College  in  the  World."  Their  pur- 
pose is  provision  for  the  increased 
well-being  of  their  Alma  Mater.  If 
there  is  an  endowment  fund  to  be 
raised,  the  Alumnae  Speed  it ;  if  there  is 
a  new  measure  that  will  affect  deeply 
the  interests  of  the  College,  the  Alum- 
nae discuss  it.  They  are  represented 
by  three  members  on  the  Board  of 
Trustees.  Among  their  larger  gifts 
are  the  Mary  Lyon  fund,  as  endow- 
ment of  the  President's  chair,  for 
something  over  twenty  thousand  dol- 
lars; fifteen  thousand  dollars  toward 
the  Lydia  Shattuck  Hall,  which  they 
are  laboring  to  make  thirty  thousand; 
and  besides  the  effort  for  funds  for 
immediate  rebuilding,  in  which  every 
Mount  Holyokc  woman  is  interested, 
they  are  striving  toward  the  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  dollar  endow- 
ment for  the  Professors'  chairs,  to 
which  when  secured  Dr.  Pearsons 
offers  to  add  fifty  thousand  dollars. 
Nearly  ninety  thousand  of  this  sum 
are  already  promised.  The  Turkish 
Alumnae  have  for  some  time  sent  a 
yearly  contribution  to  the  botanic  gar- 
den in  memory  of  Mrs.  Millingen,  one 
of  their  cherished  members.  A  chair 
of  pedagogy  is  the  object  toward 
which  the  Philadelphia  Alumnae  are 
now  working.  Although  the  dollars 
come  in  slowly,  the  College  will  never 
be  poor  while  the  loyalty  of  the  true 
hearts  of  her  daughters  continues. 

There  are  few  whose  records  are 
more  carefully  kept  than  are  those  in 
the  College  Quinquennial  of  the  eight 
thousand  students  whose  names  have 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  been  en- 
rolled at  Mount  Holyoke.  This  cata- 
logue is  the  outgrowth  of  the  old 
Memorandum  Society  publication  of 
the  first  fifty  years.  The  publica- 
tions of  the  undergraduates  are  The 


Uamarada,  an  annual,  by  the  junior 
class,  and  the  Mount  Holyoke,  issued 
monthly.    The  alumi 
ization  are  represented  in  the  ' 
Settlement  work  to  which  they  sub- 
scribe annually;  the)  also  give  to  the 
College  the  pril 
can  School  at  Athens  by  contributing 

1  ■  to  11-  support.     This  ii 
incentive  to  work  in  the  dep. 
of  ( Jreel  tui- 

tion there. 

The     names     of     Mount     Hoi 
women  on  tin-  lists  of  th< 

in  philanthropic  and  benevolent 
have  been  many;  n<«r  have  they  ; 
wanting  in  professional  life.     Am 
prominent  educators  are  Mis-  Saran 
Eastman,  the  principal  <  if  [all, 

Wellesley;      Miss     Helen     P 
founder  of  the  Western  Female  Semi- 
nary, now  the  Western  Colle 
ford.  Ohio,  the  first  school  founded 
after  the  pattern  of  Mount  1 1 

-  Laura  Watson,  principal  of  Ab- 
bott   Academy.    Andover; 
Yale,  principal  of  ("lark  Institute  for 
Meat     Mutes.     Northampton;     .' 
Mary  Evans,  principal  of  Lake  Erie 
Seminary.    Painesvflle,    Ohio;     Mrs. 
Susan     Tolman     Mills,    president 
Mills   College.    <  al..   and    Mrs 
Cordon  Gulick,  the  founder  of  the  In- 
ternational  Institute   of   Spain,    from 
which,  during  the  last  thr  -    the 

students  have  received  the  <;•  . 
B.  A.  from  the  Government  Institute. 
Among  those  who  have  made  a  name 
as  physicians  are  Dr.  Mary  Smith, 
prominent  as  a  surgeon,  connected 
with  the  Xew  England  Hospital  in 
Boston;  Dr.  Elizabeth  Peck,  once 
resident  physician  at  Mount  Hol- 
yoke, now  consulting  physician  of  the 
Woman's  Department  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Hospital  and  on  the  faculty  of 
the  Woman's  Medical  College,  and 
Dr.  Mary  Dole,  one  of  the  first  to  re- 
ceive a  degree  from  Mount  Holyoke, 
who  after  some  time  in  the  Xew  Eng- 
land Hospital  and  in  study  in  Ger- 
many and  in  the  Pasteur  Institute  in 
Paris,  returned  in  1805  to  Greenfield, 
where  she  has  a  large  practice  and  is 
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connected  with  the  Greenfield  Hos- 
pital. Among  those  known  to  litera- 
ture are  Mary  O.  Nutting,  librarian  at 
Mount  Holyoke,  whose  fame  as  an 
author  rests  principally  on  her  care- 
fully written  histories,  including  "Wil- 
liam the  Silent"  and  "The  Days  of 
Prince  Maurice";  Ellen  C.  Parsons, 
the  editor  of  "Woman's  Work  for 
Woman";     Miss     Mary     Henry,     a 


yoke  has  no  truer  friend,  besides  ten 
thousand  dollars  toward  the  latter  cot- 
tage, has  given  forty  thousand  dollars 
for  another;  and  his  promise  of  fifty 
thousand  dollars  toward  permanent 
endowment— already  made  half  good 
waits  till  the  Alumnae  shall  have  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars 
ready  to  put  with  that  sum. 

For  all  the  rest,  dormitories,  chapel, 


writer  of  girl's  books,  among  which      gymnasium, reading  roomsand  ereen 


'Quiet  Corners"  and  "Hope"  Reed's 
Upper  Window"  are  remembered; 
Edna  Dean  Proctor;  Anna  Reed  of 
"A  Single  Strand"  fame;  Marietta 
Kies,  whose  latest  work,  "Institutional 
Ethics,"  shows  her  line  of  thought; 
Miss  Mary  Wilkins— at  Mount  Hol- 
yoke in  1 87 1,  and  Mrs.  Lucy  Wright 
Mitchell,  whose  "History  of  Sculp- 
ture" still  lives,  though  she  has  passed 
away. 

Sixty  years  of  Mount  Holyoke's  life 
have  passed  away,  and  with  the  last 
days  of  them  the  building  whose 
cornerstone  Mary  Lyon  laid.  But 
the  forces  for  good  that  have  here 
had  their  origin  live  in  results  that 
can  only  be  known  when  we  see 
as  He  does,  to  whom  causes  and 
results  read  in  succession  as  from 
an  open  book. 

But  the  future.  Already  three 
dormitories  are  planned.  The  Mary 
Brigham  Hall  even  now  raises  its 
walls,  the  gift  of  the  New  York  and 
Brooklyn  Alumnae,  in  memory  of  a 
cultivated  and  consecrated  woman, 
elected  to  the  first  presidency  of  the 
College,  but  whose  death,  before  she 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  her  office, 
came  as  a  providence  inexplicable  and 
so  difficult  to  receive.  Dr.  Pearsons 
of  Chicago,  than  whom  Mount  Hol- 


house,  all  of  which  recently  disap- 
peared, for  added  art  gallery,  lecture 
rooms  and  music  hall,  which  before 
seemed  necessary  and  now  are  im- 
perative,—all  these  are  to  be  secured 
and  furnished  and  in  part  the  land 
on  which  they  are  to  stand  secured, 
from  the  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  thousand  dollars,  the  insurance 
on  the  old  building  and  its  contents. 
The  Alumnae  are  loyal,  but  they  are 
women;  and  whatever  may  be  said  of 
the  rights  of  women  in  these  days 
they  have  not  always  the  power  to 
turn  the  keys  in  the  larger  treasuries 
of  the  world.  There  are  those,  how- 
ever, who  can  make  this,  Mount  Hol- 
yoke's extremity,  as  it  is  also  her  op- 
portunity, an  occasion  to  erect  memo- 
rials of  good  women  with  the  con- 
fident expectation  of  making  all 
women  who  use  them  better.  Work 
may  increase  at  Mount  Holyoke, 
methods  may  change,  but  ideals  must 
remain  the  same  while  on  the  College 
seal  is  written:  "That  our  daughters 
may  be  as  cornerstones,  polished  after 
the  similitude  of  a  palace"';  and  while 
the  students  still  sing: 

"  Holyoke,  Holyoke,  tried  and  true, 
We  will  love  her  ever, 
Alma  Mater  and  the  blue 
We1!!  forsake,  no,  never.11 
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THOUGHTS  ON  THE   TRANSCENDENTA1 

IN    NEW   ENGLAND 


MOVEMENT 


Jiy  Lo 

J I E  condition  of 
our     literature 

seventy  years 
ago  was  not 
such  as  to  in- 
spire the  patri- 
otic American 
to  enthusiastic 
expression.  The 
names  upon  whose  high  sound  we 
now  depend  to  carry  our  literary  re- 
nown beyond  the  limits  of  our  shores 
had  not  then  begun  to  be  musical  and 
impressive.  What  was  to  be  expected 
from  names  so  unpromising  as 
Cooper,  and  Longfellow,  and  Poe, 
and  Whittier?  The  mediocrity  and 
middle-class  flavor  of  a  country  which 
built  its  commonweal  upon  the  sup- 
posed equality  of  every  one  of  its 
members  rested  upon  them  all,  to  the 
alien  mind.  Here  were  no  class  dis- 
tinctions, no  aristocracies  to  speak  of, 
whether  of  rank  or  wealth  or  learning. 
The  young  aspirant  for  literary  honors 
was  indeed  born  into  traditions  and 
scholastic  habits  to  which  he  was  ex- 
pected to  pay  a  certain  homage;  but 
the  example  of  his  forefathers  in  mak- 
ing light  of  similar  bondages  and  pre- 
scriptions, more  sacred,  time-honored 
and  obligatory,  filled  him  with  a  sense 
of  his  own  importance  and  a  deter- 
mination to  accept  of  the  old  as  much 
as  commended  itself  to  his  needs  and 
permit  the  remainder  to  find  its  way  to 
the  limbo  of  forgetfulness.  It  may 
not  be  undesirable,  however,  to  in- 
quire what  those  traditions  and  habits 
were,  as  a  sort  of  analysis  of  the  soil 
from  which  the  later  and  more  luxuri- 
ant literary  growth  sprang,  dissipat- 
ing the  mists  which  overhung  the  new 
nation  and  obscured  us  from  the 
understanding  of  nations  not  prone  to 
look  with  favorable  eyes  upon  a 
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political  attempt  which,  if  successful, 
would  leave  them  the  representatives 
of  a   polity  outlived   and   dootnc 
dissolution. 
Such  literary   activity  erica 

had    during   her   colonial    period 
perforce    a    reflection    of    the    literary 
activity   of   the    mother   courr 
there  were  some  differences  and  pe- 
culiarities.    The  traditions  of  an  elder 
period  remained  longer  with  the 
Ollists;     and     a     certain     Elizabethan 
or  \\a^  perceptible  here  when  all 
traces  of  that  great  age  had  vani- 
from  the  polished  periods  of  the 
and  •  •        ^rcat 

poets    and    dramatists    in     England. 
The    so-called    quainl  of    Xew 

England  speech  are  directly  derived 
from  the  speech  then  in  vogue  in  the 
parent  land,  and  one  often  has  on!  I 
turn  to  the  pages  of  H"«'kcr.  or  I'.eau- 
mont,  or  Fletcher,  t"  discover  there  in 
classic  usage  what  has  been  thrown  up 
to  us  as  a  reproach.  The  absence  of 
established  organs  of  criticism  and  a 
generally  cultivated  auditory  gave 
rein  to  individual  caprice  in  expres- 
sion; the  fantastical  element,  a  heri- 
tage of  the  Middle  Ages,  subjected  to 
artistic  control  by  Shakespeare  and 
his  contemporaries,  burst  all  fetters 
and  revelled  in  the  productions  of 
weaker  men.  Grave  theological  writ- 
ings masqueraded  under  such  titles  as 
"Xails  Fastened  or  Proposals  of  Piety- 
Complied  With."  or  "Ornaments  for 
the  Daughters  of  Zion.  a  Discourse 
which  directs  the  Female  Sex  how  to 
express  the  Fear  of  God  and  obtain 
Temporal  and  Eternal  Blessedr 
With  the  French  influence  in  English 
literature,  the  clearness  and  direc: 
of  prose  took  the  place  of  the  splendors 
of  poetry.  English  prose,  aware  for 
the  first  time  of  her  important  separate 
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existence,  achieved  the  most  vivacious 
steps  of  her  progress.  Clearness, 
simplicity,  and  manly  expression  of 
emotion  took  the  place  of  obscure  and 
far-fetched  allusion,  and  the  often 
ludicrous  intrusion  of  the  lofty  ex- 
travagance admissible  only  to  poetry. 
The  language  of  the  time  was  full  of 
vigor,  alive  in  all  its  syllables.  These 
qualities  were  repeated  in  such  essays 
in  literature  as  our  forefathers  made. 
Moreover,  the  conquest  of  a  virgin 
wilderness  and  the  reclamation  of  a 
continent  for  civilized  needs  height- 
ened these  qualities  and  imparted  to 
them  a  novel  intensity.  The  circle  of 
ideas  within  which  these  writings 
moved  was  a  narrow  one,  although 
divided  into  several  segments.  The 
gloomy  Puritanic  theology  brightened 
into  a  more  genial  spirit  in  the  middle 
colonies,  and  abandoned  the  field, 
beaten,  before  the  joyousness  and 
elegances  which  the  warmer  gales 
of  Virginia  inspired.  The  poetry 
which  enlivened  the  leisure  and 
adorned  the  lighter  moments  of 
our  forefathers  was  of  a  suffi- 
ciently ponderous  and  utilitarian  kind, 
little  obnoxious  to  charges  of  seduc- 
ing the  spirit  into  flowery  paths  or 
forgetfulness  of  the  responsibility  of 
this  existence  in  its  perilous  suspen- 
sion between  condign  darkness  and 
monotonous  blessedness.  Mrs.  Anne 
Bradstreet,  the  tenth  muse,  rarely  con- 
descended to  those  elemental  emo- 
tions out  of  which  the  texture  of  our 
daily  lives  is  woven;  that  was  alto- 
gether too  familiar,  too  much  involved 
in  the  darkness  of  naturalness,  too  in- 
teresting to  our  human  affection,  to 
receive  the  irradiation  of  her  muse; 
nothing  short  of  the  conflicting  poten- 
cies of  the  four  primary  elements, 
Earth,  Air,  Fire  and  Water,  or  the 
doings  of  men  in  ancient  Babylon  or 
Assyria,  were  worthy  of  her  efforts. 
As  Professor  Tyler  says,  such  poetry 
could  be  read  "without  any  twinges  of 
self-reproach;  it  was  not  too  pleasant; 
it  was  not  trivial  or  antic  or  amusing ; 
men  were  in  no  danger  of  losing  their 
souls  by  being  borne  away  on  the  vain 
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of    frivolous 


and    airy 
words." 

But  the  effect  of  all  this  activity  was 
to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  style  diver- 
gent far  enough  from  that  of  the 
mother  country  to  give  it  a  character 
of  its  own,  a  style  combining  the  lucid- 
ity of  prose  with  an  imaginative  color- 
ing that  was  a  heritage  of  earlier  and 
Elizabethan  times.  Literature  in  the 
true  sense  did  not  exist,  but  the  prep- 
aration for  it  was  strenuously  going 
on.  The  mixture  of  nationalities, 
each  embodying  aims  and  aspirations 
of  its  own,  began  to  modify  the  seeth- 
ing mass ;  a  new  type  of  character  and 
a  new  form  of  expression  were  rapidly 
coming  to  the  surface ;  the  solidity  of 
English  manners  and  English  expres- 
sion were  in  process  of  transformation 
to  something  more  gracious  and 
adapted  to  airier  and  lighter  concep- 
tions. The  liquor  of  a  new  inspira- 
tion was  fermenting  in  the  hearts  of 
men,  and  a  new  literary  product  was 
on  the  way  to  make  its  claims  upon 
human  attention.  New  climatic  influ- 
ences furthered  the  creation  of  a  new 
physical  type;  and  the  effervescence 
promised  something  rich  and  strange. 

But  there  was  yet  needed  a  national 
sentiment  which  should  furnish  a 
background  and  support  for  all  such 
new  literary  endeavors.  The  success- 
ful revolt  of  the  colonies  and  the  mag- 
nificent spectacle  of  a  nation  forming 
itself  into  a  genuine  political  unity 
supplied  this  desideratum.  The  ele- 
ments were  mixed  in  something  like 
due  proportion;  the  times  were  pro- 
pitious, and  the  result  was  at  hand. 
Moreover,  a  whole  phase  of  national 
existence  had  passed  away  into  a  re- 
moteness which  gave  it  the  romance 
needed  for  successful  application  to 
artistic  purposes.  Modern  scientific 
realism  was  a  thing  yet  undreamed  of; 
the  immediate  fight  with  the  wilder- 
ness was  over;  wealth  and  leisure 
were  beginning,  and  the  higher  nature 
of  man  demanded  sustenance.  The 
heroism  of  the  men  who  had  aban- 
doned ease  and  comfort  and  happiness 
for  the  sake  of  a  freedom  which  they 
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could  not  find  at  home,  the  vigor 
which  had  converted  a  barren  waste 
into  a  smiling  expanse  of  field  and  vil- 
lage, the  courage  which  had  inspired  a 
cause  apparently  hopeless  and  forlorn 
and  led  it  to  victory,  evoked  an  answer- 
ing response  in  souls  alive  to  nobility 
of  purpose  and  greatness  of  execution. 
The  poet  Clough  wonders  in  one  of 
his  lyrics 

"  How    in    heaven's    name    Columbus    got 

over, — 
Cabot  and  Raleigh  too,  that  well-read  rover, 
Frobisher,  Dampier,  Drake  and  the  rest.1' 

who  came  after.  But  the  passage  had 
been  made,  through  greater  difficul- 
ties than  the  weltering  waste  of  ocean  : 
through  hunger  and  poverty,  through 
religious  and  political  strife,  through 
bloodshed  and  battle,  the  way  had 
been  followed, — and  the  wonder  of  it 
all  was  plainly  to  be  seen.  Then  the 
great  future  which  loomed  in  the 
opening  heavens  of  achievement,  the 
promise  of  a  destiny  vast  and  mysteri- 
ous, exercised  a  controlling  fascina- 
tion. The  rise  of  the  colleges,  the 
spread  of  the  newspaper  and  peri- 
odical literature,  furnished  incentives, 
and  promoted  common  sympathy  and 
feeling.  The  morning  red  hovered 
upon  the  horizon,  and  the  voices  of 
songbirds  awoke  to  greet  the  increas- 
ing glory. 

Here  then  was  a  public  unanimous 
for  a  time  and  ready  to  listen,  a  vehicle 
of  expression  plastic,  fine  and  gra- 
cious, a  stock  of  ideas  ranging  from 
the  gloomy  religious  musings  of  Puri- 
tanism to  the  impulses  inherent  in  the 
effort  to  establish  freedom  for  every 
man,  something  very  like  a  legendary 
lore  to  draw  upon  for  materials  of 
story,  and  above  all  the  determination 
to  subject  all  the  achievement  of  the 
past  to  re-investigation  before  the  bar 
of  the  individual  judgment.  Freedom 
in  the  state  found  its  counterpart  in 
freedom  in  the  use  of  man's  reason. 
Besides  all  this,  there  was  the  red  man, 
about  whom  it  was  so  easy  to  weave  a 
halo  of  story  and  mystery,  and  who 
had  a  whole  treasure  house  of  lesrends 


and  marvels  of  nil  own  to  explore  and 
draw  from. 

But    the    new    literature    yet    wor- 
shiped at  the  old   shrines;  '  it   n  . 
pilgrimages    to    Europe,    and    sought 
satisfaction  in  the  old  splendors,  but 
with    a    freedom    which    savored 
newer  realities.     If  Irving  lingered  in 
the  shadows  of  Westminster  AM 
and    laid    the    tribute 
humor  and  fine  literary  workmanship 
at  the  feet   of  Add i -on.   other  writ* 
deserted  the  shores  Of  '  for  pil- 

grimages through  sunny  1  r; 
wanderings  up  and  down  the 
of  legend-haunted  Germ;  mid 

heroic     imaginings  Spain. 

Plainly  the  old  serioUSI  i  :ng 

way  to  a  lighter  touch,  and  e. 
levity  which  made  mirth  ; 
been  held  in  •  rence.     Men 

took  to  story  writing,  an  amusement 
'  ot  to  be  contemplated  without  many 
misgivings,  and  to  be  pursued  under 
many  reservations.  Brockden  Brown 
published  his  weird  and  melodramatic 
romances.  The  |  try  1  ecame  mar- 
velously  sentimental;  there  v. 
mysterious  invocations  of  the  n 
and  fluttcrings  of  nan  the 

sight    of    golden    sunset.-.     But    one 
deeper   and    more    genuii  N    of 

poetic  striving  soon  began  to  manifest 
itself,  a  profound  sympathy  with  I 
ture  in  the  novel  aspects  in  which  she 
presented  herself  to  the  western  eye 
and  heart. 

The  effects  of  all  these  influences  on     > 
young  and  ardent  minds  in  New  Eng- 
land   were   magical.      An    era   of   the 
greatest   import   to   mankind   seemed 
opening,  and  the  efforts  of  tl" 
ing  part  in  it  were  of  the  largest  scope 
and    grandest    intention.      That    the 
country    needed    a    literature    which 
should  express  what   it   had   already 
accomplished    and    what    the    future 
promised  was  clear  to  the  bold  spirits 
who  were  prepared  to  plunge  into  any 
speculations.     This    literature    she 
bear  upon  it  the  impress  of  genuine 
originality,    should    be    the    result    of 
lonely  ponderings  and  novel   disc 
eries.   should  robe  itself  in  draperies 
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not  woven  in  any  looms  of  the  old 
world.     The    whole    past    should    be 

I  called  to  the  witness  stand,  and  di- 
vulge before  a  new  tribunal  what  it 
had  of  permanent  value  and  eternal 

I  worth.  The  conditions  upon  which 
society  depends  were  to  be  investi- 
gated anew,  and  if  possible  a  nobler 
order  of  things  was  to  be  inaugurated. 
The  skepticism  which  assailed  the 
loftiest  convictions  of  man  was  to  be 
met  in  daring  wrestle  and  floored  for- 
ever. Religious  faith,  no  longer  de- 
pendent upon  outer  and  mere  historic 
authority,  was  to  be  built  upon  the 
indestructible  foundation  of  the  tran- 
scendental vision  of  God.  What 
vistas  of  achievement  unfolded  them- 
selves to  young  and  ardent  spirits! 

The  beginning  of  such  movements 
who  shall  discover?  The  influence  is 
in  the  air;  the  seed  has  been  sown  in 
the  soil;  and  the  plant  and  flowerage 
spring  up  at  once  everywhere.     The 

.  Unitarians  of  New  England  had 
broken  away  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree from  the  bonds  of  authority  and 
had  accustomed  the  minds  of  men  to  a 
freer  discussion  of  questions  ordinarily 
supposed  beyond  the  pale  of  question. 
But  in  1832  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 
preached  the  "epoch  making"  sermon 
which  made  him  no  longer  the  mouth- 
piece of  a  creed  or  doctrine,  but  the 
voice  of  a  new  effort  at  self  expression. 
The  revolt  against  the  merely  tradi- 
tional was  fairly  inaugurated.  It  was 
a  renaissance  of  the  Protestant  move- 
ment. The  earlier  one  had  not  gone 
far  enough.  What  was  humane  and 
rational  proclaimed  itself  as  identical 
with  the  divine  in  life  and  thought. 
In  the  sermon  of  1832,  Emerson  laid 
down  his  priesthood  and  raised  issues 
to  whose  settlement  on  the  free  plat- 
form of  thought  he  devoted  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  In  1836  appeared 
"Nature,"  in  which  the  whole  system 
of  Emersonian  thought  received  ex- 
position as  systematic  and  complete  as 
in  anything  to  be  found  in  his  later 
writings.  In  1838  came  the  wonder- 
ful address  before  the  Harvard  Divin- 
ity School,  which  aroused  all  the  latent 


enthusiasm  of  young  hearts  and  made 
the  older  ones  aware  that  their  opin- 
ions were  to  be  assailed  in  a  hand-to- 
hand  conflict.  James  Walker  wel- 
comed the  new  philosophy.  The 
wrath  of  the  conservative  was  aroused, 
and  the  sensationalism  of  the  time,  the 
sense-thought,  felt  itself  tottering  in 
its  hitherto  seemingly  unassailable 
preeminence.  Andrews  Norton  and 
the  rest  arose  in  defense  of  the  assailed 
positions,  but  the  attack  went  bravelv 
on.  George  Ripley  and  Theodore 
Parker  joined  the  ranks  of  the  new 
school,  and  both  showed  the  skill  and 
learning  of  practiced  thinkers  and 
fearless  controversialists.  In  1840 
appeared  the  first  series  of  essays  by 
Emerson,  containing  the  character- 
istic and  incomparable  essays  on  "Self- 
Reliance,"  the  "Over-Soul,"  and 
"Circles." 

But  there  were  other  adherents  of 
the  new  faith.  It  would  be  a  great 
mistake  to  consider  the  transcendental 
movement  as  solely  a  theological  one. 
It  had  by  this  time  swung  loose  from 
all  theological  moorings  and  was  sail- 
ing on  the  free  ocean  of  rational  in- 
vestigation, bound  for  such  ports  as 
the  freest  of  speculations  would  lead 
the  reason  to  rest  and  abide  in. 
Orestes  Brownson  started  the  Boston 
Quarterly  Review  in  1838.  That  rest- 
less and  audacious  intelligence  swept 
from  sphere  to  sphere  of  thought,  and 
planted  itself  wherever  its  changeful 
experiences  led  it.  He  studied  what- 
ever came  in  his  way,  and  believed 
with  all  his  strength  whatever  he  had 
come  to  see.  But  no  doctrine  satis- 
fied him  long,  and  it  is  not  strange 
that  he  reverted  at  last  to  a  more  dog- 
matic point  of  view  than  the  one  from 
which  he  originally  revolted.  He  is  a 
significant  figure,  and  illustrates  some 
inevitable  tendencies  of  all  intellectual 
movements,  as  well  as  of  those  in  Xew 
England  sixty  years  ago. 

The  organ  of  the  New  England 
transcendental  movement  was  the 
Dial,  begun  in  July,  1840,  and  ending 
in  April,  1844.  Its  chief  editors  were 
Margaret    Fuller   and    Emerson.     Its 
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contributors  constituted  a  band  of 
scholars  and  thinkers  whose  superiors 
the  country  had  not  seen,  and  it  may 
be  questioned  whether  the  country  lias 
seen  since.  George  Ripley,  James 
Freeman  Clarke,  Henry  Thoreau, 
John  S.  Dwight,  Bronson  Alcotf  and 
many  others  filled  its  pages  with 
papers  which  are  not  likely  to  lose 
their  freshness.  Of  course  it  was  re- 
ceived with  a  chorus  of  abuse,  and  a 
condescension  which  now  appears  to 
us  more  comical  than  the  most 
mystical  utterance  of  its  own  pages. 
The  critics  were  quite  unable  to  take 
the  measure  of  the  strange  phenom- 
enon. 

'Idic  conversations  of  Margaret 
Fuller  must  not  be  omitted  from  an 
enumeration  of  the  channels  in  which 
transcendentalism  addressed  the  pub- 
lic and  moulded  opinion.  Their  in- 
fluence was  not  less  than  that  of  all  her 
published  productions. 

The  effect  of  all  these  strivings  on 
young  and  ardent  minds  it  is  easy  to 
conceive.  Amelioration  of  the  un- 
happy condition  of  mankind,  the 
righting  of  wrongs  festering  for  ages, 
the  establishment  of  the  era  of  good- 
will and  peace  on  earth,  at  last  seemed 
conclusions  ready  to  descend  from  the 
heavens.  The  deepest  problems  of 
the  mind  and  heart,  the  mysteries 
which  environ  the  destinies  of  the 
race,  seemed  about  to  be  solved.  Na- 
ture was  answering  her  interrogators 
as  she  had  not  done  before;  her  high- 
priest,  Thoreau,  offered  his  prayers  at 
her  altar,  and  from  under  the  shadows 
of  the  pine  forest  at  Walden  came  re- 
sponses whose  music  ravished  the 
sense  even  if  their  purport  was  often 
as  dark  as  that  of  other  oracles.  Lit- 
erature felt  the  thrill  of  an  awakening 
impulse.  A  new  day  of  spiritual 
achievement  was  building  itself  up  in 
resplendence  before  the  eyes  of  men. 
and  the  first  genuine  literary  epoch  of 
America,  uniting  influences  from  so 
many  sources,  produced  a  flora  char- 
acteristically differenced  from  that  of 
all  other  climes  and  times.  The 
golden  breath  of  the  early  morning 


filled  all  endeavor  with  it 

and    glory,    and    achievement 

the  beginning  of  Amcr- 
a  and  of  thing-  audi 

literature. 

'Idle   thought  of   the   period 
thrust   it-elf  into  action.     The  cl; 

r  the  individual  be 

set  n  in  institutions  which  put 

upon  the  free  march  <.f  his.  devel- 
opment but  were  only  the  md    • 
hie  instruments  of  loft)  attainmei 
The    revolt  institutio 

sinned    various    forms.      In    '! 
the  spirit  asserted 

to    be    enfranchised    froi  real 

forms  with  whose  creation  it  asse- 
that  it  had  nothing  to  d<>.  '  The  q 
tacle  of  his  impru 
to  pay  t.;  .ncjuestionab1. 

comi  and  the  Walden  experi- 

ment to  live  <'<t  ii  any  one 

and   be   a-  independently   relal 
Mother  Nature  a-  the  primitive  man, 
has  the  humorous  I  in  it:    but 

the    undertaking    had    the    noblest   of 
origins,  and  it-  result  is  the  bequeal 

Ml"  an  inalienable  he'  The 

mystical  Alcott  carried  his  reforms 
into  his  daily  food  and  drink.  The 
effort  for  the  emancipation  of  woman 
need  not  be  ashamed  of  its  mater: 
in  Margaret  Fuller;  her  paper  on  the 
Great  Lawsuit  remains  in  the  best 
literature  of  the  movement  contrib- 
uted by  America. 

The  Brook  Farm  experiment  con- 
fronts us.  The  speeulati'  - 
Fourier  and  Saint  Simon  had  reached 
this  country,  and,  with  the  mind-  I 
whom  they  commended  themseh 
to  believe  in  them  was  to  put  them 
into  practice.  Xot  that  the  transcen- 
dentalists  accepted  these  speculations 
in  their  entirety:  they  could  accept  no 
doctrines  which  infringed  the  individ- 
ual rights  of  the  individual  man:  but 
the  establishment  of  an  ideal  society, 
a  community  in  which  brotherhood 
should  be  a  real  thing  and  not  a  glit- 
tering generality,  a  commonweal 
which  should  definitely  accomplish 
the  best  culture  of  each  member,  was 
an  ideal  fascinating  and  irresistible  to 
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the  fraternity  that  adventured  upon 
the  Brook  Farm  endeavor.  We 
know  how  Hawthorne  in  his  diary 
threw  over  it  the  play  of  his  delicate 
humor;  and  although  he  disavows  the 
application  of  the  "Blithedale  Ro- 
mance" to  what  he  observed  at  Brook 
Farm,  we  cannot  doubt  that  his  last 
words  upon  such  attempted  ameliora- 
tions of  social  conditions  are  to  be 
found  in  that  book.  We  can  see  that 
such  efforts  are  dependent  for  what 
success  they  secure  on  the  very  condi- 
tions which  they  impugn;  the  society 
from  which  they  flee  is  the  constant 
source  of  the  blessing  which  they 
most  prize  and  enjoy.  Thoreau  at 
Walden  communes  with  the  great 
writers  of  the  Orient  and  wanders 
with  delight  through  translations  of 
Hindoo  books  which  were  made  by 
help  of  that  wicked  wealth  he  would 
have  no  lot  or  share  in.  We  are  all  at 
last  obliged  to  confess  our  allegiance 
to  that  universal  spirit  of  history  which 
has  through  the  ages  built  the  institu- 
tions through  which  we  attain  the  best 
that  has  been  attained,  and  which  are 
in  truth  the  beneficent  supporters  of 
all  we  do;  yet  we  cannot  on  that 
account  withhold  our  sympathy  from 
undertakings  whose  inspiration  was  to 
hasten  the  time  when  that  which  is 
now  the  appanage  of  the  few  shall  be 
the  daily  bread  and  drink  of  all. 

But  the  intellectual  tendencies  and 
developments  of  the  movement  are 
the  most  interesting  and  permanent. 
The  influences  emanating  from  the 
ardor  of  speculation  and  the  resolute 
pursuit  of  ideas  to  their  ultimate  con- 
sequences, which  were  part  and  parcel 
of  the  transcendentalisms  equipment, 
spread  far  beyond  the  confines  of  New 
England;  and  club  after  club,  coterie 
after  coterie,  in  larger  cities,  in  vil- 
lages and  hamlets  all  over  the  land, 
owe  their  inspiration  and  continuity  to 
Emerson  and  his  compeers,  so  that  his 
tours,  and  those  of  Alcott,  seemed  like 
the  progress  of  some  person  possessed 
of  reverence  that  belongs  to  power 
exercised  for  what  is  noblest  and  most 
elevating.     Many  a   man,   no  matter 


how    far    his    present    opinions    may 

diverge,  looks  back  to  his  first  ac- 
quaintance with  these  names  as  the 
first  splendor  which  arose  on  the  night 
of  his  intellectual  wanderings. 

The  life  and  spirit  of  the  intellectual 
ferment  of  the  time  was  liberty. 
Nothing  accepted  or  generally  be- 
lieved was  too  sacred  for  demonstra- 
tion of  the  grounds  on  which  it  rested ; 
religion,  art,  philosophy,  science,  were 
passed  in  review,  and  each  must  listen 
to  a  verdict  upon  its  claims.  Bound- 
less freedom  and  horizon, — that  was 
the  demand  of  the  scholar,  and  every 
outward  authority  seemed  almost  an 
impertinence.  This  freedom  was  ac- 
companied by  boldness  in  the  pursuit 
of  ideas.  There  were  no  doubts  ex- 
pressed as  to  the  power  of  the  human 
soul;  discussions  of  the  limitations 
belonging  to  man's  faculties  were  little 
to  the  taste  of  the  fearless  navigator  to 
marvelous  and  novel  spiritual  realms; 
there  were  no  problems  placed  beyond 
the  pale  of  human  investigation;  in- 
deed it  was  impossible  that  there 
should  be,  for  with  the  postulate  of 
absolute  freedom  comes  another:  this 
freedom  is  itself  the  deepest  essence  of 
the  universe,  and  its  own  creations  are 
the  only  realities.  This  freedom  is  no 
personal  possession;  it  is  the  being 
and  life  of  all  men.  To  allow  its  un- 
impeded action,  controlled  only  by  the 
laws  it  frames  for  itself,  is  to  conduct 
into  all  that  is  permanent  and  eternal. 
This  has  been  the  claim  of  idealism  in 
all  ages,  and  the  New  England  ideal- 
ists were  not  slow  in  making  it.  God, 
immortality,  life,  fate,  substance,  real- 
ity, were  the  themes  most  interesting 
and  most  discussed. 

This  method  when  applied  to  the 
study  of  nature  was  as  fruitful  and 
significant  in  its  results.  Nature  was 
all  alive;  she  was  a  symbol  of  the 
eternal  mind  that  was  mirrored  in  her. 
Every  new  fact,  every  new  theory, 
every  discovery — the  more  marvel- 
ous the  better — was  precisely  what 
the  transcendentalist  wanted.  To  him 
nature  was  throughout  her  expanse 
the  manifestation  of  spiritual  poten- 
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cies,  —  mind  infinitely  divided,  as 
Schiller  says  in  his  Philosophical  Let- 
ters; every  new  law,  every  systematic 
procedure  therein  discovered,  makes 
all  the  movements  and  periodicities  of 
nature  the  more  consonant  to  tin- 
movements  and  periodicities  of  mind. 

The  atmosphere  in  which  the  tran- 
scendentalists  lived  was  tonic  and  in- 
spiring. To  them  it  would  have 
seemed  vain  and  impertinent  to  enc: 
in  speculations  on  the  most  profound 
subjects,  if  they  had  no  relation  to 
practice.  The  conduct  of  life  was  the 
subject  above  all  other  subjects.  The 
Puritan  remained  in  them  in  the  stead- 
fast regard  to  noble  living  and  right 
doing.  Morality  has  never  had  loftier 
teachers  or  more  inspired  prop1 
but  morality  was  not  isolated  from  the 
beliefs  which  underprop  it  and  alone 
make  it  possible.  The  universal  and 
eternal  law  of  right,  as  Kant  had 
demonstrated,  presupposes  freedom 
as  the  basis  of  all  responsibility,  im- 
mortality as  a  field  for  its  ultimate  and 
perfect  exercise,  and  a  Lawgiver  t<> 
afford  it  sanction  and  invest  it  with 
authority.  Emerson  in  the  wide 
range  of  his  thought  endeavors  to  do 
justice  to  its  varied  demands.  In  the 
Essays,  the  "Over-Soul"  and  "Circle-*' 
stand  side  by  side  with  "Self-Reliance"* 
and  "Love";  the  latter  are  based  upon 
the  former;  action  requires  nothing 
less  than  the  universal  to  give  it  spring 
and  impetus;  the  merely  expedient. 
the  trivial,  the  transitory,  .cannot  hold 
the  fixed  regard  of  mankind. 

The  charge  of  mysticism  made 
against  these  writings  is  largely  due  to 
the  expression.  Yet  we  have  no 
reason  to  quarrel  with  this  expression. 
Every  new  literature  is  strange  to  the 
generation  which  bears  it.  If  we  take 
up  the  Dial  now.  we  wonder  that  any 
one  found  difficulty  with  what  seems 
so  natural  to  us.  Yet  the  delving  in 
literary  quarries  disused  for  many 
years,  the  working  in  mines  which  had 
been  long  abandoned,  gave  to  the  dig- 
gers a  somewhat  uncanny  aspect.  A 
man  who  gave  his  days  and  nights  to 
enthusiasm    and   the    gorgeous    Xeo- 


Platonism  of  '1  homat  'i  aylor  might  be 
expected  to  have  something  unu 

about  his  modes  of  talking  and  think- 
ing;    devotion     t<»     Cudworth     and 

Henry   More  might  give  the 
a  physiognomy  somewhat  unlike 
ordinary.     Still  the  stran. 
greater  than  one  will  find  in  the  n 
flourishing    poetry    of    to-day. 
writ-  tematice 

sition;  the  logical  method  appear 
them  not  a  i  r  attaining  truth, 

but  an  attempt  to  put  it  into  a  straight- 
jacket  and  d]  I  health. 
Philosophy  when  it  drops  out 
and    travels    away    from    dogma 
cannot  be  otherwi-c  than  m 
it  is  the  having  of  u 
of  verity  all  the  more  dazzling  for  their 
isolation.     Such  writings  have  incon- 
secutiveness,  but  arc-  like 

ems  strung  upon  a  golden  thread. 
The    objection    ha-   often   been    made 
against  Emerson  that  you  can   i 
him   backwards   as  well   as   forwai 
but  if  we  reach  his  plan, 
we  shall  not  find  oui  listurbed 

by  the  mysticism 

Thus  the  great  men  and  women 
struggled  and  toiled.  They  attempted 
to  fathom  th<»se  problems  of  life  and 
destiny  whose  depths  no  plummet  has 
ever  sounded,  and  which  will  forever 
remain  abysses  into  which  speculation 
will  plunge  and  bring  thence  newer 
and  nobler  treasures.  The  fine  en- 
thusiasm which  pervaded  their  circle 
may  have  led  them  into  strange  and 
difficult  thickets  of  thought.  They 
expected  too  much,  perhaps,  and 
hoped  to  ameliorate  the  world  m 
rapidly  than  can  be  done  with  the 
good  dame,  used  to  the  slow 
oi  the  centuries.  But  the  spectacle  of 
such  single  devotion  to  truth,  of  s 
inspiring  hopefulness,  of  such  vigor- 
ous thinking,  stands  supreme  in  the 
history  of  the  land.  When  male  g 
up  the"  record  of  what  we  have  done  in 
our  brief  experiment  of  establis'  i% 
free  institutions,  we  must  not  fail  to 
award  the  proper  place  to  what  was 
done  by  these  pioneers  in  t' 
nent  of  free  thought 
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By  Eliza  Chester  Atwood. 


HE  mind  of  the  Rev. 
John  Fairfield  was  a 
blank.  He  was  con- 
scious of  no  sensa- 
tion but  that  of 
extreme  exhaustion 
and  of  a  dull  feel- 
ing of  the  necessity  of  producing 
from  a  vacuum,  for  the  coming  Sun- 
day, two  sermons  which  would  sat- 
isfy the  requirements  of  a  critical  and 
fastidious  audience.  The  sheets  of 
sermon  paper  lay  before  him  on  his 
desk,  smooth,  white  and  unspotted. 
There  was  a  massive  cut  glass  ink 
bottle  set  in  a  richly  carved  silver 
standard,  his  initials  in  cipher  on  the 
silver  top,  and  a  silver  penholder 
lying  by  it,  both  gifts  from  an  ad- 
miring parishioner.  But  the  Rev. 
John  Fairfield  felt  no  movings  of 
mind  or  body  to  induce  him  to  touch 
either  one.  He  lay  back  in  his  chair, 
his  eyes  half  closed,  filled  with  a 
morbid  consciousness  of  defeat  and  a 
paralyzing  certainty  that  he  had  mis- 
taken his  calling,  that  what  he  had 
imagined  was  the  voice  of  the  Lord 
was  a  delusion  born  of  his  own  con- 
ceit. The  sweet  stillness  of  the 
summer  air  filled  the  room.  The 
odors  from  a  field  of  clover,  over 
which  myriads  of  white  butterflies 
fluttered  away  their  brief  day,  made 
the  air  sweet  and  languorous.  The 
fragrant  spiciness  of  nasturtiums  tem- 
pered by  the  passion  of  mignonette 
stole  over  his  senses.  There  was  a 
gentle  twittering  of  the  newly  wedded 
lovers  in  the  nest  by  his  lattice  win- 
dow. But  all  the  sweet  blandish- 
ments of  Nature,  instead  of  inspiring 
him,  depressed  him  and  dragged  him 
farther  down  in  the  dull  slough  of 
despair. 

He  had  come  into  his  parish  fresh 
from  the  Seminary,  radiant  with  first 


honors  in  Greek  and  Hebrew,  the 
glory  of  valedictorian  in  his  college 
days  still  hovering  over  him,  a  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  key  hanging  on  the  silk 
cord  which  also  held  a  golden  cross, 
the  sign  and  symbol  of  his  religion; 
up  in  all  the  traditions  and  transcen- 
dentalisms of  the  day ;  ready  to  buckle 
on  his  sword  and  fight  for  the  honor 
of  the  Church  and  the  glory  of  God; 
to  lift  up  the  weary  hands  and  the 
heavy  heads;  to  comfort  the  widows 
and  the  orphans,  and,  above  all,  to 
write,  twice  a  week,  the  brilliant  es- 
says which  had  delighted  his  pro- 
fessors— rather  more  than  his  class- 
mates. 

And  now — before  the  fifth  year  of 
his  rectorship  was  ended — he  had 
come  to  a  dead  pause,  and  he  felt  that 
he  was  through.  It  was  not  so  easy 
nor  so  delightful  a  task  to  visit  the 
poor  and  the  afflicted;  there  was 
nothing  very  inspiring  in  hearing 
over  and  over  again  the  tales  of  woe 
and  suffering  which  he  could  do  little 
to  alleviate;  the  repulsion  of  physical 
suffering  and  uncleanliness  overcame 
him,  and  he  began  to  feel  that,  in 
addition  to  the  discovery  of  a  weak 
stomach,  he  must  add  that  of  a  weak 
mind.  It  was  rather  hard  for  a 
young  man  who  had  held  the  most 
delicate  ideas  of  the  sanctity  of  love 
and  matrimony  to  be  consulted  by  a 
mother,  in  the  privacy  of  his  study, 
on  the  best  method  of  bringing  a 
dilatory  lover  "to  time'';  it  was  a 
revelation  to  have  wives  coming  to 
complain,  with  bitter  weepings,  of 
delinquent  husbands,  and  to  have 
husbands  exhibit  the  festering 
wounds  of  their  domestic  lives — lives 
which  looked  so  smooth  upon  the 
surface — and  ask  his  advice  as  to 
separation  and  the  opinion  of  ^  the 
Church  on  divorce.     To  a  man  of  his 
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sensitive  organization  all  this  was 
slow  torture;  the  wear  and  tear  of 
these  daily  thorns  and  brambles  had 
been  too  much  for  him  and  had 
gradually  undermined  his  constitu- 
tion, so  that  the  tired  body  reacting 
on  the  tired  mind  had  produced  a 
form  of  mental  coma,  and  the  Rev. 
John  Fairfield  was  physically  unequal 
to  the  task  which  lay  before  him. 

Up  in  the  room  above  him  lie 
heard  the  low  voice  of  his  wife,  sing- 
ing over  her  needlework,  and  the 
patter  of  little  feet  and  the  laughter  of 
a  baby  voice  mingled  with  the  sweet 
sounds  of  the  summer  air.  These 
two  were  his  own  to  care  for  and  to 
nourish.  If  he  broke  down  now  in 
the  beginning  of  his  career  there 
no  one  for  them  to  turn  to,  —  for  he 
had  not  married  an  heiress.  His 
wife's  pride  in  him  and  belief  in  his 
powers  were  unbounded.  Mow 
could  he  disappoint  and  surprise  her 
so  unpleasanth  ?  It  was  not  pos- 
sible, and  it  should  not  be. 

He  envied  the  clergymen  who 
dared  trust  to  the  inspiration  of  the 
moment  and  go  into  their  pulpits 
with  only  a  text  of  Scripture  and  a 
vague  outline  in  their  minds,  to  pour 
forth  floods  of  eloquence  upon  their 
congregations.  He  could  never  do 
that.  His  own  sermons  had  been  so 
far  carefully  written,  models  of  dic- 
tion and  argument,  and  so  far  more 
than  satisfactory;  but  he  had  ex- 
hausted thought  and  resources  thus 
early  in  his  career,  and  was  too 
young  to  venture  to  repeat  his  ser- 
mons or  to  have  the  proverbial 
barrel  to  fall  back  upon.  This  must 
not — could  not  —  be.  He  would  not 
acknowledge  himself  beaten  and 
drop  out  of  the  ranks  so  early  in  the 
battle.  He  roused  himself  and  drew 
the  fair  blank  sheets  to  him  and 
hastily  wrote  down  a  text — the  first 
which  entered  his  mind:  "Enter  ye 
in  at  the  straight  gate ;  for  wide  is  the 
gate  and  broad  is  the  way  that  lead- 
eth  to  destruction,  and  many  there 
be  which  go  in  thereat. " 

He  waited  a  moment  for  the  ideas 


to  come,  but  tin 

ing.    The  clear  black  lines  stood  out 

upon  the  whiteness  and  dazzled  his 

Jl<-  read  then 
mechanically      until     ti  i 
burned    upon    his    brain.     A    Slid 

little  wind  stirred  tl  i 

his    window,    and    tl 

fume  and  the  written  brought 

back  to  his  memory  the  old  par 

where  he  used  to  visit  his  grand- 
lather,  and  a  Saturday  morning  when 
Stood  at  the  study  table,  with  a 
etition.  and  heard  his  grand- 
father read  to  his  wife  this  \. 
from  a  sermon  just  finished.  Strange 
that  it  should  come  back  to  him  i. 
But  there  was  no  account 
these  brain  waves,  lb 
where-  that  sermon  was.  It  migl  I 
that  he  could  get  an  idea  or  two 
from  re-reading  it.  of  course  he 
would  never  for  a  moment  think  of 
anything  more,  for  of  all  contempt- 
ible things  in  this  world  stealing  an- 
other man's  brains  w ;.  nost 
contemptible  —  even  if  i*  .1  in 
the  family.  But  in  this  crisis,  when 
he  v  chausted,  even  the  si  . 
est  idea  mi^ht  start  him  afresh,  and 
it  really  seemed  like  a  leading  of 
Providence  that  this  same  text  should 
occur  to  him.  I  lis  grandfather  had 
been  a  man  of  marked  ability  and 
eloquence  in  his  day.  It  would  be 
quite  as  suitable  to  draw  inspiration 
from  his  sermons  as  from  Jeremy 
Taylor's  or  any  of  the  old  divines'. 
He  believed  he  had  the  box  of 
mons  in  the  attic,  where  some  old 
books  and  a  few  heirlooms  too  dilapi- 
dated to  refurbish  for  the  parlor  had 
been  placed.  He  would  go  and  look 
them  over.  He  rose  from  his  chair 
and  went  slowly  up  the  stairs,  past 
the  nursery  door,  a  half  guilty  feeling 
in  his  heart  that  he  was  taking  one  of 
those  steps  to  dangerous  avenues 
which  are  so  easy  to  take  and  so  im- 
possible to  retrace.  He  stepped  very 
lightly,  and  was  glad  that  Ruth  did 
not  hear  him. 

Yes,  the  box  was  there,  in  a  comer, 
behind  an  old  flax  wheel.     He  lifted 
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the  lid  gently  and  took  out  a  pile  of 
yellowed  manuscripts  in  cramped, 
prim  handwriting — the  ink  faded  by 
years,  but  every  word  as  legible  as 
print.  He  turned  the  pages  slowly, 
reading  here  and  there  a  sentence, 
then,  growing  more  absorbed,  a  page 
or  two.  Strange  how  up  to  date 
these  words  of  half  a  century  before 
were, — and  how  eloquent, — and 
really  in  his  own  style!  They  would 
need  very  little  alteration  to  sound 
exactly  like  his  own.  Certainly, 
manner  of  writing  was  as  distinctly 
hereditary  as  other  traits. 

He  laid  down  one  sermon  and 
took  up  another.  From  its  yellow 
pages  a  spray  of  honeysuckle,  still 
fragrant  with  the  odor  of  past  ages, 
fluttered  and  fell  in  ashes  at  his  feet. 
He  opened  the  cover,  and  on  the 
title-page  the  selfsame  text  which  he 
had  just  written  on  his  own  blank 
pages  stood  before  him.  His  heart 
gave  a  great  leap;  a  strong  tempta- 
tion beset  his  soul, — and,  closing  the 
book,  he  threw  it  from  him' onto  the 
garret  floor.  Then  he  sat  for  a  mo- 
ment, looking  out  from  the  attic 
window  at  the  light,  soft  clouds  on 
the  dull  blue  of  the  summer  sky  and 
the  purple  mists  of  the  distant  hills, 
torn  with  temptation,  weary  and  ex- 
hausted. He  could  see  the  tower  of 
the  church  from  the  window — the 
church  in  which  he  must  appear 
to-morrow,  empty  handed,  empty 
minded,  before  a  congregation  that 
would  not  put  up  long  with  plati- 
tudes or  repetition,  and  tacitly  ac- 
knowledge his  mental  weakness  and 
incapacity. 

Could  he  bear  this?  Could  he  so 
shame  Ruth  and  so  mar  his  own 
career?  It  must  not  be !  He  set  his 
lips  firmly, — the  lips  pronounced  so 
ecclesiastical  and  eloquent, — and, 
picking  up  the  folio  from  the  floor, 
put  it  into  the  breast  of  his  frock  and, 
hastily  replacing  the  others,  went 
down  to  his  study  and  locked  him- 
self in.  Then  for  hours  he  wrote 
rapidly,  and  when  the  sun  went  down 
in  a  cloud  of  glory  and  the  sleepy 


birds  twittered  good  night  to  the 
world,  he  came  out  of  his  room  with 
a  flush  on  his  pale  cheek  and  a  glow 
in  _  his  eyes,  leaving  a  beautifully 
written  manuscript  in  his  sermon 
cover  and  a  little  heap  of  fluttering 
gray  ashes  in  his  grate. 

The  congregation  of  St.  Mary's-by- 
the-Sea  listened  with  breathless  inter- 
est to  the  sermon,  next  morning. 
Never  before  had  the  Rev.  John 
Fairfield  been  so  fluent  or  so  impres- 
sive. There  were  the  dignity  and 
thoughtfulness  of  maturity  and  the 
fire  and  enthusiasm  of  youth  com- 
bined. Every  sentence  was  carefully 
rounded,  every  gesture  in  the  right 
place;  and  after  it  was  ended  a  flutter 
of  satisfaction,  like  a  tiny  wave, 
swept  over  the  congregation. 

Then  came  a  long  time  of  rest  and 
increased  usefulness  for  the  rector  of 
St.  Mary's.  There  was  no  falling  off 
in  his  manner  of  preaching.  Indeed, 
as  time  went  on,  each  sermon  seemed 
ever  better  than  the  last.  His  fame 
spread  far  and  wide,  and  he  was 
asked  to  accept  larger  parishes  and 
increased  salary;  but  he  preferred  to 
stay  where  he  had  earned  his  first 
laurels.  Relieved  from  extreme  ten- 
sion of  mind,  he  grew  stronger  bodily 
and  the  pleasures  of  merely  physical 
life  were  more  alluring  than  in  his 
ascetic  youth. 

The  pile  of  yellow  sermons  grew 
gradually  less,  and  the  first  pangs  of 
conscience  grew  less  also,  until  they 
finally  vanished  entirely.  There  was 
no  possibility  of  discovery,  and  he 
began  to  feel  that  he  was  giving  to 
the  world  the  emanations  of  his  own 
brain.  Even  his  wife — his  own 
Ruth — never  suspected  his  honesty, 
but  rejoiced  in  his  success  and 
sunned  herself  in  the  reflection  of  his 
glory.  There  was  no  intangible 
barrier  between  them,  no  shadow  of 
doubt  to  mar  their  happy  life. 

The  years  went  on  and  the  drain 
upon  the  resources  of  the  hidden 
treasure  increased,  and  the  Rev.  John 
Fairfield  began  to  discover  that  he 
was  near  the  end  of  his  rope;   but  it 
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disconcerted  him  very  little,  for  he 
was  so  strong  physically  and  so 
hardened  morally,  and  lie  had  made 
so  little  distinction  between  his  adap- 
tations and  his  actual  stealing,  that 
he  had  little  doubt  that  when  he  had 
cremated  the  last  relic  of  his  grand- 
father's brains  he  should  be  able  to 
write  his  own  sermons  in  the  same 
manner.  But  there  was  something 
else  in  store  for  him. 

One  lovely  summer  •  morning, 
when  the  birds  were  lilting  in  the 
honeysuckle  about  his  window  and 
the  wind-swept  meadow  filled  his 
room  with  mingled  perfumes — a 
morning  like  the  one  on  which  his 
new  career  really  began  —  he  locked 
his  door  and  began  to  examine  his 
small  remaining  pile  of  manuscript-: 
for  he  had  long  ago,  in  his  wife's 
absence,  removed  them  to  his  own 
precincts  and  concealed  them  in  his 
desk.  He  turned  them  over  care- 
fully, but  there  was  not  what  In- 
wanted  for  the  next  day.  lie  was 
not  feeling  well,  although  the  day 
was  so  sweet  and  perfect.  He 
thought  he  must  exercise  a  little 
more  and  perhaps  diet  a  trifle.  He 
stretched  his  manly  figure  a  little  and 
looked  into  the  glass.  Yes,  he  was 
certainly  gaining  in  avoirdupois,  and 
his  chin  was  perilously  heavy.  He 
picked  up  a  pair  of  Indian  clubs  and 
went  through  a  few  motions.  He 
did  not  like  the  dull  little  pain  which 
the  exercise  gave  him  in  his  chest, 
and  he  sighed  as  lie  saw  the  white  in 
the  closely  cut  hair  on  his  temples. 
There  was  a  queer  numbness  in  his 
right  arm, — a  mere  trifle,  of  course, 
but  he  had  felt  it  once  or  twice  be- 
fore. Could  it  be  possible  that  his 
days  of  usefulness  were  threatened? 
Nonsense!  he  threw  such  foolish 
thoughts   to   the   winds   and,   tossing 


his  clubs  onto  the  floor,  picked  up 
the  last  sermon  in  the  pile  and 
opened  its  faded  leai  i 

Then  the  Rev.  John  Fairfield  sank 

back   in   his  easy   chair  as   if   he  had 
been    struck    with    a    bolt    from 
smiling  June  ski-  lear  and 

tinct    were    the 

written  page:  "Behold,  ye  ! 
Binned  against  the  Lord;  and 
sure  your  sin  will  find  you  out." 

The     day     wore     on;      the 
hummed   among  th<  and 

mignonette;       the      humming    1 
darted     in    and     out    of    the 
trumpet   blossoms   and   looked 
OUSly  in  through  the  Study  VI  I 
but   nobody   disturbed    the    silent   in- 
mate, lor  he  had 

never    to    be    interrupted    at 
writing. 

The  shadows  came  up  in  the 

and    deepened    to   h<  the 

sky  darkened  and  there  came  a  rum- 
ble of  distant  thunder:    then  a  shrill 
calling  of  birds  from  different  !;• 
a    flash    of    lightning    from    a    black- 
cloud. —  and  the  wife  ta; 
softly   on   the   study   door.     But 
did  not  rouse  the  gray  sleeper  in  the 
easy    chair.     With   the   instinct   of   a 
true  wife  she  did  not  call  anyone, 
ran  around  to  the  lor.  ;>en- 
ing  on   the   ground  and,   pushing 
open,  sprang  lightly  in  and  closed  it 
after  her.     Then,   in   a   moment.    - 
knew    it    all.      But    before    she    un- 
locked the  door  and  called  any  one 
to    her    aid.    she    finished    the    work 
which  her  husband  had  begun  years 
before,  and  burned  to  gray  ashes  the 
tell-tale  pages.     She  kissed  the  cold 
lips  and   whispered,   "I   forgive   you. 
John":    and  with  a  face  from  which 
vouth  and  hope  and  life  were  forever 
gone,  she  unlocked  the  door  and  let 
the  world  in. 
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WRECKED. 

By  Martha  Gilbert  Dickinson. 

O  one  dreamed  of  a  wreck  that  night. 

A  hundred  miles  from  sea; 
The  moon  hung  high  her  signal  light 

Above  the  lilac  tree. 


The  tides  of  youth  were  hardly  turned, 
There  was  no  warning  frown 

On  Heaven's  face, — while  undiscerned 
An  out-bound  heart  went  down ! 

Oh,  sweet,  old-fashioned  garden  balms, 
A  hundred  miles  from  sea, — 

How  treacherous  thy  summer  calms! 
Mirage  of  memory ! 


THE   BAY   PSALM  BOOK. 

By  Edmund  J.   Carpenter. 


^THE  Whole  Booke  of  Psalmes 
I  Faithfully  Translated  into 
English  Metre.  Whereunto 
is  prefixed  a  discourse  declaring  not 
only  the  lawfullness,  but  also  the 
necessity  of  the  heavenly  Ordinance 
of  singing  Scripture  psalmes  in  the 
Churches  of  God. 

"Coll.  III.  Let  the  word  of 
God  dwell  plenteously  in  you,  in  all 
wisdome,  teaching  and  exhorting 
one  another  in  Psalmes,  Himnes 
and  Spirituall  Songs,  singing  to 
the  Lord  with  Grace  in  your 
hearts. 

"lames  V.  If  any  be  afflicted  let 
him  pray,  and  if  any  be  merry  let  him 
sing  psalmes. 

"Imprinted,   1640." 

Such  is  the  quaint  title,  surrounded 
by  an  ornamental  border,  of  the  first 
book  printed  and  published  in  North 
America.  It  is  a  small  octavo  vol- 
ume, as  it  appears  in  the  few  copies 
which  are  now  known  to  exist.  It 
cannot  be  truthfully  said  that  this 
book,  known  to  bibliographers  as 
the  "Bay  Psalm  Book,"  was  the  first 
specimen  of  published  printing  in  this 
country;  for  it  was  preceded  in  point 
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of  time  of  publication  by  a  broadside 
sheet  containing  the  Freeman's  Oath, 
adopted  by  the  magistracy  of  the 
Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay  in  May, 
1634,  and  by  an  edition  of  Pierce's 
Almanac.  No  copy  of  either  of  these 
publications  is  known  to  exist.  So 
far,  then,  as  the  printing  and  publica- 
tion of  books  is  concerned,  the  Bay 
Psalm  Book  had  no  predecessor  in 
the  territory  now  known  as  the 
United  States. 

The  printer  of  the  volume  was 
Stephen  Day — or,  as  the  quaint 
orthography  of  the  time  has  it, 
Stephen  Daye — of  Cambridge.  Thus 
Cambridge  was  given  a  prestige  as 
the  home  of  the  typographic  art  in 
this  country,  which  it  still  maintains 
and  enjoys. 

The  preparation  of  the  Psalm 
Book,  in  translation  from  the  Hebrew 
into  metrical  English,  was  confided  to 
Rev.  Thomas  Welde,  Rev.  John  Eliot 
and  Rev.  Richard  Mather,  three 
divines  regarded  in  their  day  as 
learned  in  all  wisdom  and  well  quali- 
fied for  the  task.  There  is  a  belief  on 
the  part  of  some  bibliographers  that 
Francis  Quarles,  a  poet  of  the  day, 
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was  to  some  extent  a  contributor  to 
its  pages.  The  preface,  or  "dis- 
course," to  which  the  title  alludes, 
was  written,  it  is  quite  well  estab- 
lished, by  Rev.  Richard  Mather. 
The  work  of  translation  was  begun  in 
the  year  1636,  and  occupied,  it  is 
probable,  not  far  from  three  years. 
The  method  adopted  by  the  board  of 
translators  is  not  known,  internal 
evidence  giving  no  clew  to  this  inter- 
esting subject.  We  may  be  positive, 
however,  that  the  translators  were  in 
one  thing  agreed:  they  resolved  at 
the  outset  that  the  translations  should 
be  as  nearly  literal  as  possible  and 
that  resort  should  not  be  taken  to 
paraphrasing  save  in  cases  of  extreme 
metrical  necessity.  That  this  is  true 
is  not  only  shown  by  an  examination 
of  the  translations  themselves,  but  is 
made  sure  by  the  words  of  Richard 
Mather,  in  his  preface.  At  the  close 
of  his  long  and  carefully  written  "dis- 
course" he  says: 

"Neither  let  any  think,  that  for  the 
meetre  sake  wee  have  taken  liberty 
or  poeticall  license  to  depart  from  the 
true  and  proper  sence  of  Davids 
words  in  the  hebrew  verses,  noe;  but 
it  hath  beene  one  part  of  our  religious 
care  and  faithfull  indeavour,  to  keepe 
close  to  the  originall  text.  .  .  .  Wee 
have  therefore  done  our  indeavour  to 
make  a  plaine  and  familiar  transla- 
tion of  the  psalmes  and  words  of 
David  into  English  metre,  and  have 
not  soe  much  as  presumed  to  para- 
phrase to  give  the  sense  of  his  mean- 
ing in  other  words;  we  have  therefore 
attended  heerin  as  our  chief  guide  the 
originall,  shuning  all  additions,  ex- 
cept such  as  even  the  best  translators 
of  them  in  prose  supply,  avoiding  all 
materiall  detractions  from  words  or 
sence. 

"If  therefore  the  verses  are  not  al- 
wayes  so  smooth  and  elegant  as  some 
may  desire  or  expect;  let  them  con- 
sider that  Gods  altar  needs  not  our 
pollishings:  Ex.  20,  for  wee  have  re- 
spected rather  a  plain  translation, 
then  to  smooth  our  verses  with  the 
sweetness  of  any  paraphrase,  and  soe 


have  attended  cotut  ieiM  C  rather  than 

elegance,  fidelity  rather  thai 

in  translating  the  hebrew  words  into 

english  language  and  David 

into  english  meetre: 

"that  soe  we   may  sing  in  Sion   the   Lords 
Songs  of  prays*.-  according  to  his  ov, 
will:   untill  he  take  us  from  hei. 
and  wipe  away  all  our  t<    re 
bid  us  enter  into  our  ma-- 
iove    to    sing    eternall 
HALLELUIAHS*1 

The  original  edition  of  th< 
bears  evidence  of  the  most  primitive 
ideas  in  the  art  of  printing;  and  the 
science  of  proof-reading  was  then  evi- 
dently in  its  infancy.  The  old  book 
is  filled  with  the  most  curu 

graphical  errors,  error-  of  which  the 

merest  printer's  apprentice  would  not 
be  guilty  to-day.  Especially  amus- 
ing i<  the  method,  or  rather  lack  of 
method,  of  punctuation  —  the  com- 
ma-, semicolons,  and  periods  b 
sprinkled  about  in  the  most  remark- 
able manner.  For  some  reason,  i 
which  it  is  now  impossible  to  <;• 
mine,  the  compositor  in  his  headline 
upon  every  even  page  uses  the  word 
PSALM,  but  upon  the  odd  pages  the 
orthography  is  PSALM  R.  This 
curiosity  in  composition  obtains  not 
in  the  headlines  or  running  r 
alone,  but  careful  scrutiny  shows  that 
the  same  peculiarity  is  followed  in  the 
text  as  well.  On  the  last  page  of  the 
book  are  recorded  some  "Faults  Es- 
caped in  Printing."  These  are  only 
eight  in  number,  and  lest  some  errors 
should  have  escaped  the  vigilance  of 
authors  and  printer,  it  is  added  below: 
"The  rest  which  have  escaped  through 
oversight,  you  may  amend,  as  you 
flnde  them  obvious." 

An  "Admonition  to  the  Reader." 
at  the  close  of  the  volume,  states  that 
"The  verses  of  t'.iese  p-almes  may  be 
reduced  to  six  kindes.the  first  whereof 
may  be  sung  in  very  neere  fourtv 
common  tunes:  as  they  are  collected. 
out  of  our  chief  musicians,  by  Tho. 
Ravenscourt."  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  the  good  people  of  the  day 
did    not    aspire    to    use    so    great    a 
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variety  of  tunes  in  their  worship  as 
here  indicated.  Eight  tunes  were 
chiefly  used  by  our  Puritan  ancestors 
in  singing  these  psalms,  namely,  "Ox- 
ford, "Litchfield,"  "Low  Dutch," 
"York,"  "Windsor,"  "Cambridge," 
"Saint  David's"  and  "Martyrs."  The 
ninth  edition  of  the  Psalm  Book, 
printed  at  Boston  in  1698  under  the 
title,  "The  Psalms  and  Hymns  and 
Spiritual  Songs  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,"  contains  the  scores  of 
these  ancient  tunes  in  the  quaint  nota- 
tion of  the  day;  and  the  scores  are 
reproduced  with  this  article. 

Annexed  to  these  tunes  are  these 
"directions  for  ordering  the  Voice  in 
Setting  these  following  Tunes  of  the 
Psalms":  "First  observe  of  how  many 
Notes  compass  the  Tune  is.  Next, 
the  place  of  your  first  Note;  and  how 
many  Notes  above  &  below  that;  so 
as  you  may  begin  the  Tune  of  your 
first  Note  as  the  rest  may  be  sung  in 
the  compass  of  your  and  the  peoples 


voices,  without  Squeaking  above,  or 
Grumbling  below.  For  the  better 
understanding  of  which,  take  notice 
of  the  following  Directions.  Of  the 
eight  short  tunes  used  to  four  lines 
only,  whole  measure  is  to  eight 
syllables  on  the  first  line,  and  six  on 
the  next;  and  may  be  sung  to  any 
Psalm  of  that  measure."  More  exact 
directions  follow,  as  to  the  proper 
method  of  singing  each  of  the  tunes 
in  order. 

To  give  a  comprehensive  idea  of 
the  quality  of  the  rhyme  and  metre  of 
this  remarkable  edition  of  the  Psalms 
is  impossible  in  brief  space.  A  few 
extracts  from  one  or  two  of  the  most 
notable  of  the  productions  may,  how- 
ever, be  given.  Two  selections 
chosen  by  Mrs.  Ward  in  her  passage 
upon  the  Bay  Psalm  Book  in  her 
recently  published  book,  "Old  Colony 
Days,"  are,  perhaps,  as  good  exam- 
ples as  could  be  taken.  A  portion  of 
the  58th  Psalm  is  the  first  of  these 
specimens: 


bu«  longing  dcugrsc:    • 
auJ  in  his  law  dom  sncJiratc, 

lytLy.udUvcbyr.ighu 
I    Anslht  thai! t  c  like  to  a  tree 

planted  I  y  wvjer-rivers: 
that  in  lik  fc  .i  m  ycilds'his  fruir, 

and  hjs  fcafc  r.c\  cr  « iibers. 
4  And  all  he  do.  h,  fbail  ptofper  ivcD, 

the  wkfeed  a$c  vat  lo; . 
;  •:>:  ■  hv  ..re  hire  vnto the ctefic, 

■  c  ftiall  not  ungodly  ma  , 
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be  ilnncTs  with  the  juft, 
in  .  tii  I  emblie«<wf« 

1     U  ngh?ioti5  men,  the  Lcrd 

■  sedgei  lithe  way; 
bait  tile  .v.  vol"  vngodiymen, 
uUl  vnedy  dicty. 
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I.      " OXFORD  "   AND   "LITCHFIELD." 
From  "The  Psalmes,  Himnes  and  Spiritual!  Songs."     Published  in  Bosl 


The  wicked  are  estranged  from 

the  womb,  they  goe  astray 
as  soon  as  ever  they  are  borne  ; 

uttering  lyes  are  they. 

Their  poyson's  like  serpent's  poyson 

They  like  deafe  Aspe,  her  eare 
that  stops.  Thuough  charmer  wisely  charme 

his  voice  she  will  not  heare. 

Within  their  mouth  doe  thou  their  teeth 

break  out,  O  God  most  strong, 
doe  thou  Jehovah,  the  great  teeth 

break  of  the  lion's  young. 

The    133d   Psalm   afforded   to   the 
authors    a    rare    opportunity   for   the 
exercise  of  their  gifts  of  versification: 
1     How  good  and  sweet  to  see 
it's  for  bretheren  to  dwell 
together  in  unitee. 


2  It's  like  choice  oyle  that  fell 

the  head  upon 

that  down  did  rlow 

the  beard  unto 

beard  of  Aron  : 

The  skirts  of  his  garment 

that  unto  him  went  down. 

3  Like  Hermons  dews  descent 

Sions  mountains  upon 
for  there  to  bee 
the  Lord's  blessing 
Life  aye  lasting 
commandeth  hee. 

Xot  all  of  these  psalms,  certainly, 
as  versified  by  these  three  learned 
men,  appeal  so  strongly  to  the  humor- 
ous side  of  our  natures.     Manv  are 
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far  more  dignified,  and  some  are  even 
full  of  majesty,  although  the  rhyming 
capacity  in  the  translators  is  always 
sadly  deficient.  Here  is  their  version 
of  Psalm  46: 

God  is  our  refuge,  strength  and  help 

in  troubles  very  neere. 
Therefore  we  will  not  be  afrayd 

though  th'  earth  removed  were. 
Though  mountains  move  to  midst  of  seas 

Though  waters  roaring  make 
and  troubled  be  at  whose  swellings 

although  the  mountains  shake. 

There  is  a  river  streames  whereof 

shall  rejoyce  Gods  city  ; 
the  holy  place  the  tent  wherein 

abideth  the  most  high. 
God  is  within  the  midst  of  her, 

moved  shee  shall  not  bee ; 
God  shall  be  unto  her  an  help, 

In  the  morning  early. 


In  January,  1862,  an  exact  reprint 
of  this  quaint  old  book  was  made 
under  the  editorial  supervision  of  the 
late  Hon.  Nathaniel  B.  Shurtleff,  the 
distinguished  antiquarian  and  ex- 
mayor  of  Boston,  and  published,  in  a 
limited  edition,  by  Charles  B.  Rich- 
ardson of  New  York.  The  composi- 
tion and  presswork  of  this  reprint 
were  done  at  the  Riverside  Press, 
Cambridge,  then  under  the  exclusive 
management  of  the  late  Henry  O. 
Houghton.  Of  this  reprint  but  fifty- 
six  copies  were  printed.  One  of 
these  was  on  vellum  and  was  formerly 
the  property  of  Mr.  George  Liver- 
more  of  Cambridge.  This  was  sold 
by  Libbie  of  Boston,  by  auction,  in 
1894,  for  seventy-six  dollars.  Five 
copies  were  printed  on  India  paper. 
One  copy  of  this  issue  was  sold  at  the 
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same  sale  for  forty-two  dollars.  The 
remaining  fifty  copies  on  thick  paper 
were  sold  only  to  subscribers.  Sales 
of  this  issue  are  quoted  at  thirty 
dollars.  Mayor  ShurtlefPs  preface  to 
this  book  contains  much  important 
material  concerning  the  history  of 
the  Bay  Psalm  Book. 

The  book  was  originally  printed,  as 
already  stated,  in  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusetts. A  second  edition  was 
printed  in  the  year  1647,  with  some 
slight  emendations  in  phraseology. 
In  the  year  i65i,a  more  thorough  ver- 
sion of  the  psalms,  being  a  revision 
of  the  original  Psalm  Book,  was 
undertaken  by  President  Dunster  of 
Harvard  College,  who  was  assisted  in 
his  task  by  Mr.  Richard  Lyon,  both 
gentlemen  being  well  versed  in  the 
Hebrew  language.     The  labor  of  pre- 
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paring  this  revision  consumed  about 
three  years,  and  the  1><  'ok  was  so  favor- 
ably regarded  that  for  many  years  it 
was  the  accepted  metrical  version  of 
the  Psalms,  in  general  use  throughout 
Xew  England.  Even  as  late  as  171 7 
the  Dunster  version  was  in  common 
use.  Other  editions  of  the  Psalm 
Book  followed  in  successive  years. 
That  of  1652  was  printed  in  London. 
That  of  1658  was  printed  in  Cam- 
bridge, and  published  in  Boston  by 
Hezekiah  Usher.  An  excellent  author- 
ity in  bibliography  believes  this  edi- 
tion to  have  been  printed  in  the  Eng- 
lish Cambridge  and  not  in  its  Ameri- 
can namesake.  In  1665  a  fifth  edition 
was  printed  and  was  published  also  by 
Usher,  who  was  a  Boston  bookseller 
of  prominence:  and  a  sixth  appeared 
in   1682.     In  successive  vears,  at  fre- 
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quent  intervals,  for  the  next  century, 
various  editions  of  the  Psalm  Book 
appeared,  some  in  this  country  and 
some  in  London  or  in  Edinburgh. 
One  edition  is  on  record  as  having 
been  printed  and  published  in  Phila- 
delphia, in  the  year  1733,  by  Benja- 
min Franklin. 

In  the  year  1758  Rev.  Thomas 
Prince,  minister  of  the  Old  South 
Church  in  Boston,  published  a  revised 
edition  of  the  Book  of  Psalms,  to 
which  he  added  a  collection  of  hymns 
on  devotional  subjects.  These  Psalms 
were  from  time  to  time  changed  and 
amended  in  phraseology,  and  were  for 
many  years  in  use  in  the  Congrega- 
tional churches  in  New  England.  In 
the  work  of  revision  Mr.  Prince  was 
assisted,  as  he  explains  in  his  preface, 
by  various  "ingenious  gentlemen,  who 
generously  helped  me  with  their  acute 
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corrections."  The  work  of  revision 
was  begun  April  29,  1755,  and  com- 
pleted March  20,  1757.  To  this  re- 
vised edition  Mr.  Prince  added  a  pre- 
face in  which  he  gives  a  brief  history 
of  the  original  book.     He  says: 

"By  1636  there  were  come  over 
hither  near  thirty  pious  and  learned 
ministers,  educated  in  the  universities 
of  England;  and  from  the  same 
Exalted  Principle  of  Scripture,  Purity 
in  Religious  Worship,  they  set  them- 
selves to  translate  the  Psalms  and 
other  Scripture  songs  into  English 
metre,  as  near  as  possible  to  the  in- 
spired Original.  They  committed  this 
work  especially  to  the  Rev.  Richard 
Mather  of  Dorchester,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Weld  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  John 
Eliot  of  Roxbury,  well  acquainted 
with  the  Hebrew,  in  which  the  Old 
Testament,   and   with   the   Greek,   in 
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which  the  New  were  originally  writ- 
ten. They  finished  the  Psalms  in 
1640,  which  were  first  printed  by 
Mr.  Dave,  that  year,  at  our  Cam- 
bridge." 

Ten  copies  of  the  original  edition 
of  the  Bay  Psalm  Book  are  known  to 
be  extant,  only  four  of  which,  how- 
ever, are  perfect.  Five  of  these  copies 
were  at  one  time  the  property  of  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Prince,  and  formed  a 
part  of  the  "New  England  Library," 
a  collection  of  books  now  forming  one 
of  the  special  libraries  of  the  Public 
Library  of  the  City  of  Boston.  The 
ownership  of  these  ten  volumes  is  as 
here  given: 

(1)  The  Bodleian  Library,  at  Ox- 
ford, England,  bequeathed  with  Bish- 
op Tanner's  books,  in  1735. 

(2)  The  Lenox  Library,  New 
York,  purchased  at  the  sale  of  William 


(3) 

rv.  at 


Pickering's  stock  of  books  in  London, 

The  John  Carter  Brown  Libra- 
Provide  ncc,    R.  I.     A    Prince 
copy. 

(4)  Mr.  Cornelius  Yanderbilt.  of 
New  York.     A  Prince  copy. 

(5)  A  collector  residing  in  Brook- 
lyn. N.  Y..  who  does  not  wish  to  dis- 
close his  identity.  A  Prince  copy. 
This  copy  was  formerly  the  property 
of  Mr.  George  Livermore  of  Cam- 
bridge. Mass.,  and  was  sold  at  auction 
by  Libbie  of  Boston,  in  November, 
1S04.  t'or  $425-     An  imperfect  copy. 

(6)  The  American  Antiquarian  S  - 
ciety,  at  Worcester.  Mass.  This  copy, 
which  is  imperfect,  was  once  the  prop- 
erty of  Isaiah  Thomas,  a  Boston  and 
Worcester  printer  of  the  last  century, 
and  contains  his  book-plate.  A  note 
in  his  handwriting  on  a  fly-leaf,  dated 
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September  28,  1820,  declares  it  to  be 
the  only  copy  known  to  exist,  al- 
though the  writer  had  diligently  adver- 
tised for  additional  copies. 

(7)  (8)  The  Boston  Public  Library. 
Prince  copies. 

(9)  The  Library  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege. 

(10)  Rev.  Bishop  J.  F.  Hurst  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  church. 
This  copy,  which  is  imperfect  was 
found  a  few  years  ago  in  the  stock  of 
T.  O.  H.  P.  Burnham,  a  bookseller  in 
the  basement  of  the  Old  South 
Church,  Boston.  Its  identity  was 
established  by  comparison  with  the 
Boston  Public  Library  copies,  by 
Richard  C.  Lichtenstein,  formerly  an 
employee,  and  now  the  successor,  of 
Mr.  Burnham. 

Some  of  these  copies  have  a  curious 


and  interesting  history.  The  John 
Carter  Brown  copy,  as  indicated,  is 
one  of  the  five  copies  formerly  the 
property  of  Rev.  Thomas  Prince.  At 
his  death,  Prince's  library  was  be- 
queathed to  the  Old  South  Church, 
and  remained  in  its  possession  for 
many  years.  Ex-mayor  Shurtleff  of 
Boston,  being  desirous  of  possessing  a 
copy  of  the  Psalm  Book,  bargained 
with  the  deacons  of  the  Old  South 
Church  and  obtained  one  of  the 
Prince  copies  in  exchange  for  two  or 
three  other  rare  books.  It  remained 
his  property  until  his  death,  when,  in 
1875,  it  was  offered  for  sale  by  auc- 
tion, together  with  other  books  col- 
lected by  him.  During  Mayor  Shurt- 
leff's  possession  of  the  book  it  had 
greatly  enhanced  in  value  and,  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  he  had  ob- 
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tained  possession  of  it  becoming 
known,  a  suit  was  begun  by  the  offi- 
cials of  the  Old  South  Church  to  re- 
cover possession  of  it.  The  sale  was 
enjoined  by  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  case 
was  heard  by  the  late  Chief  justice 
Morton,  who  finally  decided  in  favor 
of  the  validity  of  Mr.  Shurtleff's  title- 
to  the  book.  It  was  then  sold  by 
auction  to  Mr.  C.  Fiske  Harris,  for 
the  sum  of  $1,025,  ar,d  later  came  into 
the  possession  of  Mr.  Brown.  It  is 
now  the  property  of  his  family. 

Mr.  Henry  Stevens  of  London,  in 
his  lifetime  a  noted  dealer  in  antique 
books,  was  the  author  of  a  curious 
book  called,  "Recollections  of  Mr. 
James  Lenox  of  New  York,  and  the 
Formation  of  his  Library."  In  this 
book  Mr.  Stevens  tells  the  interesting 
story  of  the  Lenox  and  the  Vander- 
bilt  copies  of  the  Bay  Psalm  Book. 
He  relates  the  anxiety  of  Mr.  Lenox  to 
obtain  a  copy  of  this  rare  book,  the 
only  copy  then  known  to  exist  being 
the  Bodleian  copy.  In  connection 
with  William  Pickering,  another  Lon- 
don bookseller,  the  search  was  kept 
up  quietly  for  seven  years,  but  with- 
out success.  After  Mr.  Pickering's 
death  which  occurred  in  1853,1ns  stock 
of  books  was  sold  by  auction.  Nat- 
urally Mr.  Stevens  was  present,  and 
while  examining  a  packet  of  old  books 
tied  together  to  be  sold  in  one  lot  he 
discovered    the    object    of     his    long 


search.  Pickering  had  pOMCttcd  a 
copy,  unknown  to  himself.     Mr.  St 

cns*s  story  of  his  careful  and  wary  bid- 
ding for  this  particular  bundle,  and  of 
his  final  pun  hase  of  it  for  [9  shillii 

Or  about  $4.75,  is  of  thrilling 

'J  lie  sale  was  held  January    [2,    1^55. 

Later  the  book,  elegantly  bound, 

sold  to  Mr.   Lenox  for  the  sum  of 

£80. 

The  story  of  the  Vanderbilt  copy  is 
almost  equally  interesting.    This  was 

One  Of  the  Prince  copies  and  was  pur- 
chased, or  obtained,  from  the  dea 

of   the    ( )\<\    South    Church  by  Mr. 
ard  Crowninshield  of  Boston,  in 

a  manner  similar  to  that  followed  by 
Mr.  Sliurtlelf.  At  Mr.  Crounin- 
shield's  death,  about  the  year  i860, 
his  entire  collection  of  books  was  pur- 
chased by  Mr.  of  London, 
"mainly,"  as  he  says,  'to  obtain  his 
perfect  copy  of  the  Bay  Psalm  B< 
The  price  paid  for  the  entire  library 
was  $I0,000.  The  copy  of  the  Psalm 
Book  was  first  offered  to  the  British 
Museum  for  the  sum  of  £150,  but  was 
not  purchased.  In  1868  it  was  finely 
bound,  enclosed  in  a  casket  of  blue 
levant,  and  sold  to  Mr.  George  Brin- 
lev.  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  a  fa- 
mous collector,  for  150  guineas.  At 
the  Brinley  sale,  in  March.  1878.  the 
book  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Vander- 
bilt for  $1,200,  the  highest  price  ever 
paid  for  a  copv  of  the  Bar  Psalm 
Book. 


AN   ENGLISH    HEROINE   IN    THE  AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION. 

By    Frances    B.     Troup. 


"  It  would  exhibit  if  well  delineated,  an 
interesting  Picture  of  the  Spirit,  the  Enter- 
prize,  and  the  Distress  of  Romance,  realized 
and  regulated  upon  the  chaste  and  sober 
Principles  of  rational  Love  and  Connubial 
Duty." — General  Bur goyne's  "Account  of  the 
Sufferings  of  Lady  Harriet  AcklandP 


W 


ITHOUT  at- 
tempting 
such  a  task 
as  the  General  sug- 
gests, it  would  still 
be  possible  to 
sketch  an  interest- 
ing biography  of 
Lady  Harriet  Ac- 
land,  who  was 
looked  upon  in  her 
own  time  as  a  par- 
ticularly adventurous  heroine.  As  we 
stand  to-day  in  the  dining-hall  at  Kil- 
lerton,  near  Exeter,  the  present  Ac- 
land  residence,  and  look  out  upon  the 
broad  stretch  of  rolling  park  land, 
with  its  deer  and  Exmoor  ponies 
gathered  beneath  a  venerable  oak  or 
scampering  in  herds  across  the 
smooth  turf  at  some  disturbing 
sound,  we  wonder  that  Lady  Harriet, 
who  had  been  brought  up  amid  sim- 
ilar scenes  and  surrounded  by  every 
luxury,  at  one  period  by  some  of  the 
very  things  which  we  see  around  us 
here,  could  leave  these  peaceful,  culti- 
vated scenes  to  join  her  husband  in 
the  rough  campaign  in  the  wilds  of 
America  more  than  a  century  ago; 
we  marvel  that  one  so  delicately  nur- 
tured could  voluntarily  undertake  to 
endure  the  fatigue  and  hardship  she 
must  needs  encounter;  and  we  can 
but  admire  the  love  and  devotion 
which  induced  her  to  follow  her  gal- 
lant husband's  fortunes  in  the  New 
World.1  We  even  pause  to  ask  why 
Major  Acland  should  have  volun- 
585 


teered  to  accompany  the  army  into 
active  service.  But  he  came  of  a 
race  active  in  their  loyalty  and  prompt 
to  defend  with  their  lives  and  prop- 
erty that  cause  which  they  believed 
to  be  right.  We  find  in  his  pedigree, 
traced  back  to  the  time  of  Henry  II., 
a  long  list  of  high  sheriffs,  members 
of  Parliament,  Privy  Councillors, 
soldiers  and  local  dignitaries,  who,  in 
the  events  of  their  day  and  genera- 
tion, each  took  a  prominent  part. 
Their  old  house  of  Columb  John,  not 
far  distant  across  the  fields  from 
Killerton,  built  in  the  time  of  Good 
Queen  Bess,  was  garrisoned  for  King 
Charles  I.,  and  was,  it  is  said,  at  one 
period,  the  only  place  in  the  county 
loyal  to  the  king,  and  its  faithful 
owner  was  created  a  baronet  by  his 
royal  master.2  What  wonder  that 
with  the  blood  of  so  zealous  a  loyal- 
ist in  his  veins  John  Dyke  Acland 
should  desire  to  fight  for  the  su- 
premacy of  his  king  over  the  rebel- 
lious colonies  in  America? 

Standing  in  the  Killerton  dining- 
hall  we  turn  from  the  window  to  look 
at  the  portraits  of  the  Major  and  his 
wife,  Lady  Harriet,  which  hang 
above  the  massive  sideboard.  We 
scan  them  closely,  for  the  master- 
hand  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  painted 
these  portraits,  and  surely  he  would 
have  caught  any  subtle  line  which 
would  help  us  to  form  a  judgment  of 
their  characteristics.  Major  Acland 
is  arrayed  in  the  long-skirted  scarlet 
coat  of  the  uniform  of  that  day.  His 
is  an  aristocratic  face,  the  mouth  per- 
haps a  trifle  weak  and  the  eyes  in- 
clined to  be  languid,  but  he  has  a  fine 
forehead,  from  which  the  powdered 
hair  is  drawn  back  and,  in  the  fashion 
of  the  day,  tied  in  a  queue.  We  trace, 
too,  a  strong  likeness  to  his  father, 
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LADY    HARRIET   ACLAND. 
From  a  portrait  at  Killorton,  painted  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

"Sir    Thomas,    his    honour,"    as    his 
people  loved  to  call  him,  whose  por 
trait  by  the  same  artist  hangs 
the  other.3 

In  Lady  Harriet's  portrait  we  find 
similar  aristocratic  features.  Her 
prominent  nose  suggests  strength  of 
mind  and  character,  while  her  fine 
mouth  and  noble  brow  call  forth 
our  admiration.  She  is  clad  in  a 
diaphanous  white  gown,  which  shows 
to  advantage  her  slight  and  graceful 
figure.  Her  winning'  smile  and 
sweet  expression  evidently  made  her 
a  favorite  with  artists,  as  at  least  four 
portraits  of  her  are  known  to  be  still 
in  existence.4 

She  was  the  granddaughter  of  Sir 
Stephen  Fox,  a  devoted  adher- 
ent of  Charles  II.  and  the  munifi- 
cent founder  of  Chelsea  Hospital. 
She  was  therefore  own  cousin  of  the 
famous    Charles     lames    Fox.     Her 


lather.    Stephen    | 
assumed  the  name  of 

St  rail'.  jii     addi- 

tion to  his  own,  in 
consequence  of  his 
marriage  with  the 
heiress   of  that  family. 

Ilchestcr    and 
dale,  and   in    i;  -■ 
elevated    to    the    earl- 
dom of  [lchester.    (  htr 

heroin  born    on 

the    third    of    January, 
and     on    the 
sixteenth  of  the 
month  was  baptiz* 
St  James's,  Piccadilly, 
by  the  name  of  Chris- 
tian    lli-nrier 
line;     >u    she    W2S 
strictly   entitled   to  the 
name     by     which     she 
was   familiarly   known. 
Major       Acland       was 
born        February        21, 
1747   8,1  - 

tars  her  senior. 
Their  marriage  took 
place       at        Kedlynch 

Chapel,   November    : 

[770.     John     Dyke     Acland     is     de- 
scribed   as    "of    Pixton,    Co    Somer- 

and  it  was  at  that  beautiful  place, 
Pixton  Park,  that  most  of  their  time 
in  England  was  spent.' 

After    having    been    educated    at 

Eton.  John  Dyke  Acland  "made  the 
grand  tour"  with  his  intimate  friend 
Thomas  Townsend.  afterwards  Vis- 
count Sydney,  returning  to  England 
before  176Q.7  In  October.  1774,  he 
was  elected  member  of  Parliament 
for  Callington  in  Cornwall,  and  con- 
tinued to  hold  this  seat  until  his  death, 
four  years  later.  In  February.  i,~~: 
he  made  his  maiden  speech  on  Lord 
North's  "conciliatory  bill.*'  Mr.  Ac- 
land,  after  considering  the  bill  on  the 
principle  of  accommodation  and  on 
that  of  enforcing  the  authority  of  this 
country,  could  not  help,  he  said,  de- 
claring his  opinion  that,  by  holding 
out  terms  ambiguous  in   their   sense 
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and  nugatory  in  their  effect,  to  men 
just  declared  rebels  (the  Americans), 
"the  dignity  of  this  country  will  be 
hurt  and  its  government  brought  into 
contempt;"  and  continuing  in  a 
powerful  speech  condemnatory  of  the 
vacillating  conduct  of  the  prime  min- 
ister, he  asked,  "if  the  people  who 
deny  all  right  of  taxation  will  be  sat- 
isfied with  changing  the  mode  of 
taxation?  or  whether  the  Americans 
will  not  feel  themselves  as  much  en- 
slaved by  the  amicable  plan  of  con- 
tribution, demanded  with  the  bayonet 
at  their  throats,  as  by  an  Act  of  the 
British  Legislature?"8 

Shortly  after  this  he  purchased  a 
captaincy  in  the  Thirty-third  Foot, 
and  he  appears  to  have  occupied  him- 
self particularly  about  this  period 
with  the  improve- 
ment of  the  militia. 
In  connection  with 
his  efforts  in  this 
direction  the  King 
wrote  to  Lord 
North,  August  18, 
1775,  commending 
Major  Acland's 
"laudable  senti- 

ments as  a  citizen 
and  a  soldier,"  and 
adding,  "The  love 
he  bears  the  mili- 
tary profession  ac- 
tuated me  to  en- 
courage Lord 
Cornwallis  to  find 
an  opportunity  for 
Captain  A  eland, 
though  so  lately 
come  into  the  ser- 
vice, to  purchase  a 
company."  He  sug- 
gested that  Acland 
should  try  to  raise 
200  men  in  the 
West  to  increase 
his  regiment.  "It 
will  be  doing  a 
signal  service  and 
make  me  more  will- 
ing when  I  see  the 
proper    opportunity 


to  reward  the  activity  of  this  deserv- 
ing young  man."  A  few  months 
later  the  King  wrote  again  in  a  differ- 
ent strain,  complaining  of  the  action 
of  Captain  Acland  and  objecting  to 
the  suggestion  of  raising  new  corps. 

Meanwhile  his  parliamentary 
career  was  bringing  him  into  prom- 
inence. In  August,  1775,  the  con- 
ciliatory motion  of  Lord  North  was 
under  discussion,  when  Mr.  Acland 
exclaimed:  "Sir,  I  have  supported 
the  Administration  on  every  Ameri- 
can step  they  have  taken  during  the 
session,  because  I  have  approved 
them.  But,  Sir,  I  cannot  approve 
this  measure." 

The  struggle  with  the  Americans 
occupied  all  minds.  In  the  following 
October,  at  the  opening  of  the  new 


MAJOR   JOHN   DYKE  ACLAND. 
From  a  portrait  at  Killerton,  painted  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 
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session,  Acland  moved  the  address  of 
thanks  to  the  King  in  a  speech  highly 
commending  the  lenity  and  forbear- 
ance of  government  with  respect  to 
America,  and  enforcing  the  necessity 
of  assuring  his  Majesty  of  the  appro- 
bation of  the  measures  already  taken 
against  the  Americans  and  of  firm 
support  from  his  faithful  Commons 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  War. 
These  remarks  called  forth  an  ani- 
mated speech  from  Mr.  Wilkes,  who 
said,  "The  Hon.  gentleman  —  had 
expatiated  much  on  the  lenity  with 
which  the  Americans  had  been 
treated.  Was  your  Boston  Port  Bill 
a  measure  of  lenity?  Was  your  Bill 
for  taking  away  the  charter  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  a  measure  of 
lenity,  or  even  justice?  I  omit  many 
other  gross  provocations  and  insults 
by  which  the  brave  Americans  have 
been  driven  into  their  present  state." 
Shortly  after  this,  as  Colonel  of  the 
Devon  militia,  Acland  presented  an 
address  from  that  body  to  the  King, 
which  occasioned  an  animated  scene 
some  time  later  when  a  bill  relating 


to   the   militia   was   under  discussion; 

for  Charles  James  Fox  made  some 
violent  comments  on  Acland's  action 
in  presenting  the  petition,  which 
called  forth  a  protest  from  the  latter, 
followed  by  insulting  remarks  from 
Fox,  for  which  he  was  afterwards 
obliged  to  apologize. 

In  December,  1775.  Acland  was 
promoted  to  the  position  of  major  in 
the  Twentieth  Foot,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing March  he  sailed  with  the 
troops  for  America.  Lady  Harriet 
accompanying  him.  At  some  period 
after  his  arrival  he  was  placed  in 
command  of  the  British  Grenadiers, 
who  were  attached  to  General 
Fraser's  corps,  and  consequently  he 
was  in  the  most  advanced  portion  of 
the  army. 

Not  very  long  after  their  arrival  in 
America  Major  Acland  was  taken 
seriously  ill  and  lay  in  a  miserable  hut 
at  Chamblee.  Lady  Harriet,  who 
had  remained  behind,  presumably  at 
Montreal,  in  spite  of  the  inclemency 
of  the  season  "traversed  a  vast  space 
of  countrv."  to  hasten  to  his  bedside 
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and  nursed  him  tenderly.  He  had 
scarcely  recovered  when  the  cam- 
paign on  Lake  Champlain  was  be- 
gun by  General  (afterwards  Sir  Guy) 
Carleton  and  carried  on  by  General 
Burgoyne.  Major  Acland  advanced 
with  the  army,  but  commanded  Lady 
Harriet  not  to  accompany  them. 
But  on  learning  that  he  had  been 
wounded  the  day  after  the  taking  of 
Ticonderoga,  July  10,  1777,  his  regi- 
ment having  been  in  the  thick  of  that 
action,  she  crossed  the  .  lake  and 
joined  him  at  Skenesboro,  and  again 
acted  as  his  nurse.  She  obtained 
permission  to  accompany  him  hence- 
forth throughout  the  campaign. 

His  wound  did  not  detain  him 
.long,  for  he  advanced  with  the  expe- 
dition that  ended  so  disastrously  at 
Saratoga.  It  is  not  easy  now  to 
imagine  the  many  personal  discom- 
forts and  troubles  undergone  by  the 
members  of  the  advancing  army;  but 
the  descriptions  published  at  the  time 
■show  us  how  frightful  were  the  hard- 
ships and  difficulties  encountered 
among  the  forests,  the  swamps,  the 
mud  and  the  ice.  "An  American 
campaign,"  said  a  writer  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  (1777),  "is  in- 


such  a  service,  that  he  never  carried 
out  with  him  above  one-half  of  the 
stock  of  patience  he  has  brought 
back." 

Many  of  these  hardships  Lady 
Harriet  must  have  encountered, 
though  naturally  she  profited  by  any 
advantage  when  the  crooked  ways 
had  been  made  straight,  and  evi- 
dently whenever  the  roads  permitted 
it  she  pursued  her  journey  in  a  ve- 
hicle which  has  been  described  as  "a 
two  wheeled  tumbril,  similar  to  the 
carriage  used  for  the  mail  upon  the 
great  roads  of  England." 

Lady  Harriet  and  the  Baroness 
Riedesel,  whose  husband  commanded 
the  Hessian  contingent,  were  the 
only  two  ladies  of  rank  who  accom- 
panied the  army  during  this  cam- 
paign. The  Baroness,  who  was 
Lady  Harriet's  senior  by  scarcely 
four  years,  has  left  a  most  interesting 
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comparably  well  calculated  to  correct 
the  wishes  and  new  model  the  mis- 
shapen expectations  of  mankind,  and 
.an  European  may  very  safely  be  cred- 
ited, on  his  bare  word,  returning  from 


account  of  her  adventures,  trials  and 
misfortunes;9  and  to  many  similar 
experiences  Lady  Harriet  must  have 
been  exposed.  Madame  Riedesel, 
who  was  idolized  by  her  countrymen 
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and  admired  by  the  Englishmen,  had 
with  her  three  little  children,  and  for 
their  better  conveyance  a  light  car- 
riage was  obtained.  These  two  ladies 
must  have  found  the  companionship 
of  each  other  some  consolation  amid 
their  trying  and  dangerous  surround- 
ings. The  Baroness  was  often  fortu- 
nate enough  to  have  the  shelter  of  a 
house,  but  Lady  Harriet  almost  in- 
variably slept  in  a  tent.  On  one  oc- 
casion while  she  and  her  husband 
were  asleep  in  their  tent  a  pet  dog 
overturned  a  candle,  setting  fire  to  the 
structure  and  they  barely  escaped 
with  their  lives.  An  orderly  sergeant 
of  Grenadiers  rescued  the  Major 
while  she  crept  out  at  the  back,  but 
the  Major,  ignorant  of  her  escape, 
dashed  into  the  flames  in  search  of 
her  and  was  again  saved  by  the  ser- 


On  the  19th  the  army  advanced  and 

was  attacked  by  the   I 
man's    Farm,    Major    Aclanc 
tnent  being  in  the  thick  of  the  t. 
Lady     Harriet     and     the 
RiedesCl  were  not  far  from  t: 
of  action  in  a  house  which  v. 
turned   into   a   hospital,    but   to   their 
relief    the    Americans    uer<-    repulsed 
and  their  husband-  returned  to  them 
unharmed. 

Two  week-  pat  )y  by  in  the 

camp     mar     Stillwater,     the     British 
forces,   what    v.  a-   left   of  them.   1; 
surrounded   by  many  dangers  in  the 
heart  of  the  enemy's  country,  cut  off" 
from    all    communication    with    their 

friends  to  the  north  and  unabl 

learn  of  the  action  of  General   II 

to  the  south.    Their  anxiety  was  in- 
tense:   thev    were    within    eai 
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geant,  but  not  without  being  severely 
burned.  Everything  they  had  with 
them  in  the  tent  was  consumed. 

On  the  13th  of  September  the  army 
crossed  the  Hudson  River,  and  three 
days  later  the  advance  was  continued, 
Major  Acland  leading  the  right  wing. 


the  reveille  of  the  American  camp, 
and  on  one  occasion  they  could  hear 
the  shouting  and  rejoicing  over  some 
victory.  There  were  constant  skir- 
mishes; indeed  scarcely  a  night 
passed  without  an  encounter  between 
small    detachments    of   the   opposing 
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forces.  To  add  to  their  discomfort, 
their  provisions  were  running  short, 
and  every  effort  was  made  by  the 
Americans  to  prevent  them  from  ob- 
taining supplies  in  the  surrounding 
country.  Early  in  October  they 
were  reduced  to  a  pound  of  bread 
and  a  pound  of  meat  per  man. 

On  the  7th  of  October  rations  for 
four  days  were  distributed,  and  on 
that  same  day  a  serious  encounter 
took  place  near  Bemis'  Heights.  In 
the  morning  fifteen  hundred  men, 
with  eight  cannon,  under  Generals 
Burgoyne,  Riedesel,  Phillips  and 
Fraser,  started  on  a  reconnoissance 
and,  dividing  themselves  into  three 
columns,  advanced  to  within  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour's  march  of  the  enemy's 
camp.  Having  captured  their  out- 
post at  this  point,  the  British  placed 
themselves  in  such  a  position  that  the 
smallness  of  their  numbers  was  con- 
cealed as  much  as  possible.  The 
Grenadiers  under  Major  Acland 
composed  the  left  wing  and  were  situ- 
ated in  a  wood.  It  was  upon  this 
side  that  the  Americans  began  their 


attack  with  great  vigor.  In  his  de- 
scription of  this  event  General  Bur- 
goyne writes:  "Major  Ackland  of  the 
Grenadiers  withstood  the  attack 
firmly,  but  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  prevent  the  enemy  from  extending 
his  attack  to  the  Germans,  who  were 
stationed  close  to  the  Grenadiers." 
Baron  Riedesel  gives  a  fuller  account: 
"The  enemy  was  seen  in  small  bodies 
while  we  were  waiting  for  the  ap- 
proach of  evening.  We  were  amus- 
ing ourselves  by  firing  at  him  with 
artillery,  when  suddenly  we  heard  the 
fire  of  musketry  on  our  left  wing, 
where  Major  Acland  was  posted  with 
all  the  English  Grenadiers.  Shortly 
after  this  we  saw  the  Grenadiers  com- 
ing back  in  confusion,  very  likely  dis- 
couraged by  the  loss  of  their  brave 
commander,  Major  Acland,  who  had 
been  wounded  and  captured."  Ac- 
cording to  Sergeant  Lamb,  Major 
Acland  made  several  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts to  reach  the  British  camp 
after  he  was  wounded.  His  intimate 
friend,  Captain  Simpson,  of  the  31st 
regiment,  tried  to  assist  him,  but  was 
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obliged  to  desist  in  order  to  save 
himself;  then  the  Major  called  to  the 
flying  soldiers  that  he  would  give  fifty 
guineas  to  any  one  who  would  con- 
vey him  to  camp,  whereupon  a  burly 
Grenadier  took  him  up  on  his  back : 
but  they  were  overtaken  and  both 
made  prisoners,10  though  it  would 
appear  that  the  soldier  had  deposited 
his  burden  before  they  were  captured. 
On  the  other  side  we  have  Loss- 
ing's  description  of  Major  Acland's 
capture  in  these  words:  "That  gallant 
officer  was  shot  through  both  legs 
when  Poor  and  Learned's  troops  as- 
saulted the  Grenadiers  and  artillery 
on  the  British  left  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  7th.  Wilkinson,  Gates's  adjutant 
general,  while  pursuing  the  flying 
enemy  when  they  abandoned  their 
battery,  heard  a  feeble  voice  exclaim, 
'Protect  me,  sir,  against  that  boy.' 
He    turned    and    saw    a    lad    with    a 


musket,   taking  deliberate  aim 
at    a    wounded    British    or 
lying  in  a   corner  01  a   ironn 
fence.     Wilkinson    ordered    the 
boy  to  desist  and  -  d  the 

wounded  man  to  be  Major  Ac- 
land.  Jle  had  liim  conveyed  to 
the   quarters   of   Genera]    Poor 

on  the  heights,  w 

tention  was  paid  to  nil 

This  varies  a  little  from  the 
account  given  by  General 
Wilkinson    himself:     "Turning 

my   eyes   it    was    my    fortune   to 

arrest  the  purpose  of  a  lad,  13 
or    14  year-   old,    in    the   :■. 

taking  aim  at  a  wounded  officer 
who  lay  in  the  angle  of  a 
fence.      Inquiring    his    rank,    he 
answered.   "1    had   the   honor   t<. 

command  the  Grenadiers.9    Of 

course  I  knew  him  to  be  . 
Acland,  who  had  been  bn 
from  the  field  t«»  this  place  on 
the  back  of  a  Captain  Shrimp- 
ton  of  I ] i>  own  corps,  under  a 
heavy  fire,  and  was  here  depos- 
ited to  save  the  lives  of  both. 
I  dismounted,  took  him  by  the 
hand,  and  expressed  hopes  that 
he  was  not  badly  wounded. 
'Not  badly/  replied  the  gallant  officer 
and  accomplished  gentleman,  'but 
very  inconveniently;  I  am  shot 
through  both  legs.  Will  you. 
have  the  goodness  to  have  me  con- 
veyed to  your  camp?'  I  directed  my 
servant  to  alight,  and  we  lifted  Acland 
into  his  seat,  and  ordered  him  to  be 
conveyed  to  headquarters."   - 

It  was  while  advancing  to  the  aid 
of  the  disconcerted  Grenadiers  that 
Cieneral  Fraser  received  his  mortal 
wound.13 

Meanwhile  the  ladies  who  accom- 
panied the  expedition  were  not  far 
distant  from  the  field  of  battle.  We 
can  imagine  with  what  fear  and  dread 
they  listened  to  the  sounds  of  the  en- 
gagement. Madame  Riedesel's  ac- 
count is  so  graphic  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  present  the  scene  more 
vividly  than  in  her  words:  "I  had 
scarcely    got-  back    to    my    quarters 
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when  I  heard  skirmishing  and  firing, 
which  by  degrees  became  constantly 
heavier,  until  finally  the  noises  be- 
came frightful.  It  was  a  terrible 
cannonade,  and  I  was  more  dead 
than  alive.  About  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  in  place  of  the  guests 
who  were  to  have  dined  with  me,  they 
brought  in  to  me,  upon  a  litter,  poor 
General  Fraser,  one  of  my  expected 
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which  way  to  turn.  The  whole  entry 
and  the  rooms  were  filled  with  the 
sick.  .  .  .  Finally  towards  evening,  I 
saw  my  husband  coming,  upon  which 
I  forgot  all  my.  sufferings  and 
thanked  God  that  he  had  been  spared 
to  me."  ll 

But,  alas,  for  our  heroine,  no  such 
good  fortune  awaited  her.  With 
equal    dread    must    she    have    waited 
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guests,  mortally  wounded.  Our  din- 
ing table,  which  was  already  spread, 
was  taken  away,  and  in  its  place  they 
fixed  up  a  bed  for  the  General.  I  sat 
in  the  corner  of  the  room,  trembling 
and  quaking.  The  noises  grew  con- 
tinually louder.  The  thought  that 
they  might  bring  in  my  husband  in 
the  same  manner  was  to  me  dreadful 
and  tormented  me  incessantly."  She 
occupied  herself,  however,  in  doing 
her  best  to  comfort  the  dying  Gen- 
eral.    She  adds:    "I  knew  no  longer 


and  listened,  starting  eagerly  forward 
at  the  approach  of  every  officer,  fear- 
ing the  worst,  yet  longing  to  have 
the  unbearable  suspense  terminated, 
when,  writes  Madame  Riedesel,  "sud- 
denly one  came  to  tell  her  that  her 
husband  was  mortally  wounded  and 
had  been  taken  prisoner.  At  this  she 
became  very  wretched.  We  com- 
forted her  by  saying  that  it  was  only 
a  slight  wound,  but  as  no  one  could 
nurse  him  as  well  as  herself,  we  coun- 
selled her  to  2fO  at  once  to  him,  to  do 
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which  she  could  certainly  obtain  per- 
mission. .  .  .  T  spent  the  night  in 
this  manner — at  one  time  comfort- 
ing her  and  at  another  looking  after 
my  children,  whom  I  had  put  to 
bed."  ir* 

The  next  day  passed  in  a  melan- 
choly manner,  and  at  six  o'clock  in 
the  evening  General  Fraser  was 
buried  in  the  Great  Redoubt,  amid  a 
perfect  hail  of  bullets  from  the 
enemy,  who  were  ignorant  that  a 
funeral  was  taking  place.  During 
the  day  General  Wilkinson  had  made 


the  camp  and  attempt  to  .thin 

the    enemy's    lines,      it    was    a 
ardous    undertaking.  ral    Bur- 

goyne,    who  had  I    admiration 

for  her,  writes  thu-: 

"  Though  I  was  ready  to  believe  (for  I  had 
experienced)  f.  titudc  in  a 

supreme  di  md  under  the 

most  tender  foi  I  this 

proposal.  After  so  long  an  agitation  of  the 
spirits,  exhausted  not  only  for  want  of  rest, 
but  absolutely  for  w.tnt  of  food,  drenched  in 
rains  for  twelve  hours  together,  that  a  woman 
should  be  capable  of  such  an  undertaking'a* 
delivering  herself  to   the  enemv.  ui 
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repeated  uneffectual  attempts,  under 
cover  of  a  flag-,  to  forward  a  letter  to 
Lady  Harriet  from  her  husband. 
That  night  the  camp  broke  up  and 
the  retreat  towards  Saratoga  was 
begun.  The  utmost  silence  was  en- 
joined and  efforts  were  made  to  mis- 
lead the  enemy.  But  in  the  morning 
the  column  halted,  only  to  resume  its 
march  later  and  then  to  come  unex- 
pectedly upon  a  small  body  of  the 
enemy.  It  was  about  this  time  that 
Lady  Harriet  decided  to  make  the 
heroic  effort  to  join  her  husband.  In 
order  to  do  this  she  obtained  permis- 
sion from  General  Burgoyne  to  leave 


the  night,  and  unco  tain  what  hands  she 
might  fall  into,  appeared  an  effort  above 
human  nature.  The  assistance  I  was  en- 
abled to  give  her  was  small  indeed.  I  had  not 
even  a  cup  of  wine  to  offer,  but  I  was  told 
she  had  found,  from  some  kind  and  fortunate 
hand,  a  little  rum  and  dirty  water, 
could  furnish  to  her  was  an  open  boat  and  a 
few  lines,  written  upon  dirty  and  wet  paper, 
to  General  Gates,  recommending  her  to  his 
protection.  Mr.  Brudenell,  the  chaplain  to 
the  artillery  (the  same  gentleman  who  had 
officiated  so  signally  at  General  Fraser's 
funeral),  readily  undertook  to  accompany 
her.  and  with  one  female  servant  and  the 
major's  valet-de-chambre  (who  had  a  ball 
which  he  had  received  in  the  late  action  then 
in  his  shoulder)  she  rowed  down  the  river  to 
meet  the  enemv." 
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So  she  set  forth  towards  sunset  on 
her  perilous  journey,  her  dangers  in- 
creased by  a  terrible  storm  that  swept 
down  the  river,  where  the  wind,  blow- 
ing through  the  funnel-like  gaps 
between  the  mountains,  causes  all 
navigation  to  be  perilous  at  times. 
But  the  little  boat  kept  bravely  on  its 
way  and  after  darkness  fell  drew  into 
shore  near  the  American  camp.  The 
sentinel,  hearing  the  splash  of  their 
oars,  challenged  them,  and  Lady 
Harriet  herself  replied.  Her  high- 
pitched,  silvery  voice  sounded  clear 
across  the  water.  The  sentinel 
doubted  his  senses  and,  believing  the 
voice  to  have  a  supernatural  origin, 
called  a  companion  to  his  side.  Nor 
could  they  have  been  reassured  when 
she  explained  her  errand;  it  was  alto- 
gether such  a  strange  story  that  they 
utterly  disbelieved  it  and  fancied  it 
was  but  a  mask  for  treachery.  A  flag 
of  truce  was  displayed,  but  the  soldier, 
faithful  to  his  duty,  forbade  them  to 
land  or  even  to  stir,  threatening  that 
if  they  did  he  would  fire.  Fortu- 
nately at  this  crisis  Major  Dearborn 
appeared  upon  the  scene  and,  learn- 
ing the  cause  of  the  trouble,  allowed 
Lady  Harriet  and  her  party  to  land 
and  escorted  her  to  his  quarters, 
where  he  gave  her  a  most  refreshing 
cup  of  tea,  and  she  learned  from  him 
with  utmost  satisfaction  that  her 
husband  not  only  lived  but  was  be- 
lieved not  to  be  seriously  wounded.17 

When  morning  came  Major  Dear- 
born accompanied  her  to  head- 
quarters, where  General  Gates  re- 
ceived her  and  treated  her  with 
"parental  tenderness."18  In  his  reply 
to  General  Burgoyne,  dated  Oct.  if, 
1778,  he  writes:  "The  respect  due  to 
her  ladyship's  rank  and  the  tender- 
ness due  to  her  person  and  sex  were 
alone  sufficient  securities  to  entitle 
her  to  my  protection,  if  you  consider 
my  preceding  conduct  in  respect  to 
those  of  your  army  whom  the  fortune 
of  war  has  placed  in  my  hands."  19 

Under  a  suitable  escort  she  went  to 
join  her  husband,  who  was  lying  at 
General    Poor's    quarters   at    Bemis' 


Heights.  She  now  devoted  herself 
to  nursing  him  with  such  assiduity 
that  when  Baroness  Riedesel  met 
them  in  Albany,  after  the  disastrous 
conclusion  of  Burgoyne's  expedition, 
the  Major  had  almost  entirely  recov- 
ered.20 But  this  must  have  been  a 
sad  meeting. 

Burgoyne  was  severely  censured 
by  his  contemporaries,  and  even  the 
softening  influences  of  time  have 
failed  to  eradicate  the  impression  that 
he  did  not  act  at  this  crisis  as  he 
should  have  done.  However,  the 
Aclands'  connection  with  the  expedi- 
tion ceased  just  before  the  worst  dis- 
aster overtook  the  British  forces  at 
Saratoga.  It  is  presumable  that  dur- 
ing their  captivity  at  Albany  the 
Major  and  his  wife  did  not  suffer  any 
greater  hardship  than  that  of  finding 
themselves  prisoners  in  the  hands  of 
their  enemies.  General  Schuyler's 
noble  treatment  and  courteous  atten- 
tion to  Burgoyne  and  the  Riedesels 
was,  in  all  probability,  extended  to 
them,  as  Lady  Harriet's  courage  and 
unexampled  bravery  made  her  a 
centre  of  attraction,  giving  an  added 
charm  to  her  youth  and  beauty. 

As  Major  Acland  had  been  cap- 
tured in  a  previous  action,  he  did  not 
come  within  the  scope  of  the  Sara- 
toga Convention,  and  consequently 
did  not  accompany  those  prisoners  to 
Massachusetts  and  Virginia.  We 
learn  from  General  Wilkinson's 
Memoirs  that  the  Major  had  made 
preparations  for  remaining  in  Albany 
until  the  spring,  but  for  some  reason 
he  was  led  to  believe  that,  because  of 
the  severe  treatment  accorded  to 
Colonel  Ethan  Allen,  then  a  prisoner 
in  British  hands,  the  Americans 
might  select  him  as  a  victim  of  retali- 
ation. He  therefore  in  November 
consulted  General  Wilkinson  as  to 
the  advisability  of  applying  for  per- 
mission to  go  to  New  York  on 
parole.  The  General,  who  had  be- 
come greatly  attached  to  the  Aclands, 
strongly  recommended  him  to  carry 
out  this  plan,  as  he  would  then  be 
nearer  the  commander  of  the  British 
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forces  and  would  stand  a  belter 
chance  of  being  exchanged,  as  well 
as  be  out  of  the  way  of  the  Ameri- 
cans and  less  likely  to  be  the  object 
of  a  retaliatory  scheme.  The  Gen- 
eral promised  to  use  his  influence  to 
accomplish  this  end,  provided  Major 
Acland  would  do  his  utmost  to  pro- 
cure Colonel  Allen's  exchange  or, 
failing  that,  to  obtain  the  exchange  of 
General  Wilkinson's  comrade,  Major 
Otho  Williams,  —  to  all  of  which  the 
Major  agreed  most  readily.  His  ap- 
plication was  successful,  and  he 
shortly  after  removed  to  New  York 
on  parole,  accompanied  by  Lady 
Harriet.  During  his  stay  in  that  city 
he  appears  to  have  made  a  point  of 
seeing  the  American  prisoners  and 
doing  what  he  could  to  alleviate  their 
sufferings.  He  was  a  frank,  out- 
spoken man,  and  his  position  as  an 
officer  and  a  gentleman  as  well  as  a 
member  of  Parliament  allowed  him 
much  license  of  expression,  for  on 
one  occasion  we  are  told  the  subject 
of  the  severe  treatment  of  American 
prisoners  was  being  discussed  on 
'Change,  when  Acland,  after  express- 
ing his  disgust,  exclaimed,  "But, 
gentlemen,  inhumanity  originates  at 
headquarters  and  you  all  follow  the 
fashion." 21 

As  regards  his  promise  to  General 
Wilkinson,  he  fulfilled  it  to  the  letter 
and  went  out  of  his  way  to  accom- 
plish his  purpose  in  a  thorough  and 
graceful  manner.  Finding  that 
Major  Williams  was  confined  on 
Long  Island,  he  obtained  permission 
for  him  to  visit  New  York  and  in- 
vited him  to  his  own  house  and 
showed  him  every  attention.  On 
one  occasion,  the  story  is  told  that, 
after  dining  with  Lady  Harriet. 
Major  Acland  proposed  to  his  guest 
that  they  should  attend  a  fashionable 
''assembly."  When  they  appeared  at 
the  gay  scene,  "the  belles  and  beaux 
could  not  but  be  attracted  by  two 
such  elegant  figures  as  Acland  and 
Williams,  but  the  rancor  of  civil  ani- 
mosity prevailed  over  the  obligations 
of  good  breeding",  and  Williams  was 


shunned    ai    a    pestilence.    Acland 

made    his    introduction    general,    but 
without   effect,    and    ;  nng 

across  the  room  several  t 
Williams,"  said   he,  "thi 
too  illiberal   i< >r  you  and   me:    let  us 
go  home,  and  sup  with  Lady  Harriet." 

Eventually,  finding  hii 
Colonel    Allen's    behalf    unavailing, 

through  Acland'-  good  '  • 
Williams    v. :-.  ':.   it    is    a 

for  Major  Acland  him 

It  is  evident   that   the  time   passed 
somewhat   pleasantly   in  York 

for  Major  Acland  and   Lao;.    Harriet 
ciaJ  intercourse  with  the  Knglish 
occupants    and     in     attempting    to 
ameliorate      the      COnditi*  the 

American  prisoner-.  The  city  af- 
forded many  marts, 
balls,  then'-  irais-cotnts  and 
other  frivolities,  looked  upon  by  the 
austere  An  bent  on  their 
country'-    salvation    as    inexl 

So  the  winter  slipped  by.  and  on  the 
21  st  of  March.   1778,  their  only 

and    heir.    John    Dyke    Acland. 
b..rn."      It  is  probable  that  i 
happy  event  they  retun 

land  as  soon  as  practical  A 

To  the   death   of   M;  nd   a 

romantic      story      dings.      Although 

some  doubt-  have  been  thrown  upon 
it,  the  evidence  obtained  in  late  ; 
places  it  upon  a  firmer  basis  than 
mere  tradition.  General  Wilkinson 
exclaims.  "Unfortunate  was  the  des- 
tiny oi  this  gallant,  generous.  I 
minded  gentleman,  and  it  cannot  be 
listened  to  by  an  American  without 
deep  regret  when  it  is  known  that  he 
gave  his  life  in  defence  of  their 
honor."-4  The  story  runs  in  this 
wise:  One  night  at  a  dinner  of  mili- 
tary men.  a  Lieutenant  Lloyd  sp 
insultingly  of  the  Americans  and  im- 
pugned their  courage.  Major  Ac- 
land  with  much  vehemence  upheld 
their  honor  and  valor.  An  alterca- 
tion ensued,  in  which  he  gave  Lloyd 
"the  lie  direct."  and  the  consequence, 
according  to  the  usage  of  the  day, 
was  a  challenge  to  a  duel.  Bampton 
Down,  not  far  from  Pixton  Park,  was 
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the  spot  selected,  upon  which  the 
duel  took  place.  Tradition  furnishes 
us  with  detailed  accounts,  which  vary 
in  many  important  particulars,  one 
saying  that  in  making  a  lunge  with 
his  sword  Acland  slipped  and  in  fall- 
ing struck  his  temple  against  a 
pebble,  causing  instant  death,25  while 
another  says  that  he  was  shot  in  the 
head  and  killed  instantly.26  But  the 
best  authorities  maintain  that  neither 
party  was  wrounded,  but  that  the 
Major  on  this  occasion  took  a  severe 
cold  from  which  he  died  soon  after.27 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  facts, 
it  is  apparent  that  Major  Acland's 
death  was  in  some  way  the  result  of 
his  enthusiastic  defence  of  the  cour- 
age of  the  Americans,  and  we  may 
assume  that  General  Gates  had  been 
able  to  accomplish  the  purpose  he 
mentioned  when  writing  to  his  wife 
of  the  Major:  "He  has  been  a  con- 
founded Tory,  but  I  hope  to  make 
him  as  good  a  Whig  as  myself  before 
we  separate." 28  At  all  events,  we 
find  him  at  first  supporting  strenuous 
measures  to  suppress  the  rebellion  of 
the  Americans  and  in  the  end  risking 
his  life  as  an  ardent  champion,  up- 
holding their  honor. 

His  death  occurred  on  Sunday,  the 
15th  of  November,  1778,  at  Pixton 
Park,  and  he  was  buried  at  Broad- 
cast, within  which  parish  both 
Columb  John  and  Killerton  lie,  on 
the  28th  of  the  same  month.  An 
aged  inhabitant  of  the  parish,  living 
a  few  years  since,  could  recollect  see- 
ing the.  solemn  funeral  procession 
passing  through  the  winding  lanes  at 
night,  with  flaring  torches,  on  its  way 
to  the  old  church,  whose  hoary  gray 
tower  still  looms  above  the  thatched 
roofs  of  the  picturesque  village. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  accounts 
that  have  come  clown  to  us  that 
Major  Acland  possessed  many  quali- 
ties which  endeared  him  to  his  friends 
and  even  to  his  quondam  foes.  His 
abilities  as  an  officer,  his  courage  and 
his  gallantry  have  been  referred 
to  frequently.  General  Wilkinson 
speaks  of  him  as  "that  gallant  officer 


and  accomplished  gentleman,"  and 
as  "this  gallant,  generous  and  high- 
minded  gentleman,"  while  General 
Gates,  in  a  letter  to  his  wife,  quoted 
above,  describes  Acland  thus:  "He  is 
one  of  the  prettiest  fellows  I  have 
seen,  learned,  sensible,  and  an  Eng- 
lishman to  all  intents  and  purposes." 
His  commanding  presence  and  ele- 
gant manners  made  him  noticeable 
wherever  he  appeared. 

Lady  Harriet  survived  her  hus- 
band many  years.  The  story  that 
she  became  a  maniac  on  hearing  of 
the  fatal  result  of  the  duel  and  that 
she  afterwards  married  Chaplain 
Brudenell  is  untrue.20  She  lived  to 
see  her  little  son,  on  the  death  of  "Sir 
Thomas,  his  honour,"  on  the  24th  of 
February,  1785,  inherit  his  grand- 
father's title  and  estates;  but  he  pos- 
sessed these  for  only  a  very  brief 
period,  not  two  months  elapsing  be- 
fore he  was  laid  to  rest  with  his 
ancestors.  She  saw  her  daughter, 
Elizabeth  Kitty,  married  to  Lord 
Porchester,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Carnarvon.  She  watched  her  grand- 
children growing  up  around  her,  and 
perhaps  to  them  she  related  her  ad- 
ventures in  America.  She  even  out- 
'lived  the  Countess,  who  died  in  1813. 

The  death  of  Lady  Harriet  took 
place  at  Tetton  House,  near  Taunton, 
on  the  2 1  st  of  July,  181 5,  and  she  was 
buried  at  Broadclyst  on  the  28th  of 
the  same  month.  In  spite  of  all  the 
sufferings  she  had  undergone,  which 
had  in  some  measure  undermined  her 
health,  she  lived  to  the  age  of  sixty- 
five  years. 

The  obituary  notices  which  ap- 
peared at  the  time  of  her  death  speak 
highly  of  her  conjugal  affection,  her 
courage,  her  powers  of  endurance  and 
her  brave  bearing  in  the  face  of 
danger  and  the  many  trials  and  ad- 
ventures which  she  experienced. 
The  Baroness  Riedesel  describes  bet- 
as "the  loveliest  of  women,"  and  ad- 
mires her  wonderful  devotion  to  her 
husband.  Burgoyne  praises  her  pa- 
tience and  fortitude.  General  Gates 
wrote  to  his  wife  shortlv  after  Ladv 
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Harriet  delivered  herself  as  a  prisoner 
to  him:  "I  hope  Lady  Harriet  Ac- 
land  will  be  here  when  you  arrive. 
She  is  the  most  amiable,  delicate  little 
piece  of  quality  you  ever  beheld/**0 
General  Wilkinson  says:  "The  fem- 
inine figure,  the  benign  aspect  and 
polished  manners  of  this  charming 
woman  were  alone  sufficient  to 
attract  the  sympathy  of  the  most 
obdurate."  He  also  gives  us  a 
glimpse  of  her  warm  sympathy  with 
suffering  when  he  mentions  that 
Major  Williams's  account  of  his  own 
sufferings  and  those  of  his  fellow 
prisoners  often  brought  tears  to  her 
eyes.  From  the  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine (August,  1815)  we  learn  that  "the 
person  of  her  ladyship  was  highly 
graceful  and  delicate  and  her  man- 
ners elegantly  feminine;"  while  Tni- 
mann's  Exeter  Flying  Post  (July  27, 
181 5)  thus  eulogizes  her:  "Her  ex- 
emplary attendance  on  her  wounded 
husband,  Major  Acland,  in  Canada, 
in  1776  and  1777,  are  well  known  and 


reflect  on  her  immortal  honour,  and 
the  courage  with  whirl)  she  bore  a 
long  of   hardships,   though   a 

woman  of  the  most  tender  and  deli- 
cate frame,  arc  almost  without  a 
parallel.  Her  character  was  indeed 
throughout  life  most  amiable,  nor 
were  ever  the  dui  an  affection- 

ate wife  more  sedulously  perform 

Her  memory  is  still  held  in  high 
esteem  by  American  historians. 
cannot  do  better  than  quote  in-  con- 
clusion Losstng's  closing  remarks  on 
Lady  Harriet:  "When  we  consider 
the  delicate  form,  the  gentleness  and 
refinement  in  which  she  had  ] 
nurtured  in  the  lap  of  rank  and  for- 
tune, the  shining  virtues  of  connubial 
constancy,  heroic  devotion  and  un- 
bending fortitude  stand  out  in  bold 
relief  in  the  character  of  Lady  Harriet 
Adand:  and  these,  in  their  practical 
development  in  her  case,  furnish  ro- 
mance with  a  stronger  page  than 
imagination  can  command  and  lend 
to  poetry  half  its  inspiration." 


NOTES. 


*  She  left  her  four-year-old  daughter  in  England. 

»  The  house  at  Columb  John  was  destroyed  towards  the 
close  of  the  last  century  and  the  family  thentcok  up  their 
residence  at  Killerton.  The  ancient  gateway,  the  only 
vestige  of  the  old  home,  is  here  reproduced  from  a  photo- 
graph taken  by  Capt.  J.  E.  Acland,  who  has  kindly  fur- 
nished me  with  a  view  of  Killerton,  which  is  also  given. 

s  These  portraits  were  painted  by  Sir  Joshua  in  1771, 
while  the  sitters  were  still  very  youthful.  That  of  Sir 
Thomas  was  done  in  1766-8.  They  have  all  three  been 
engraved  by  Cousins  and  were  among  his  earliest  works. 
for"  Sir  Thomas  Dyke  Acland  was  one  of  his  first  patrons. 
The  present  baronet,  another  Sir  Thomas  Dyke  Acland, 
has  kindly  permitted  the  writer  to  photograph  them  and  to 
use  those  of  the  Major  and  Lady  Harriet  as  illustrations  for 
this  article.  Unfortunately  it  is  impossible  to  reproduce 
by  this  process  much  of  their  charm,  which  lies  in  their 
delicacy  of  coloring. 

«  Lord  Ilchester  has  in  his  possession  two  small  portraits 
and  a  miniature. 

8  The  place  of  birth  and  baptism  are  not  known,  but  I 
was  fortunate  enough  to  find  in  the  Gentleman  s  Magazine 

for  1747  (p.  102.)  the  following  entry  under  Births: 
"  1747.  Feb  21,  the  Lady  of  Sir  Thomas  Dyke  Acland,  Esq., 
member  for  Devonshire,  of  a  son."  As,  according  to  the 
notes  of  the  late  Mr.  Winslow  Jones,  there  exists  an  entry 
on  the  cover  of  the  Selworthy  parish  registers  stating  that 
"John  Dyke  Acland  Esqre"  was  born  in  1747,  this  notice 
in  the  Magazine  must  refer  to  the  Major. 

«  There  is  a  drive  between  3  and  4  miles  from  Pixton 
through  the  property  eastward  to  Upton  Lodge,  bearing  the 
name  of  '*  Lady  Harriet's  Drive." 


7  After  their  return  the  two  were  painted  on  the  same 
canvas  ;t  1769.  In 
Leslie  and  Taylor's  lite  of  tha;  owing  com- 
ment is  made,  "  Alas  for  mortal  friendships  they  quarrelled 
before  the  pictuie  was  well  finished  and  each  declined  pay- 
ing for  it  and  taking  it  home."  Ifi  J  ties  believed  that 
Major  Acland  bought  the  picture  and  from  him  it  descended 
to  the  Carnarvons,  who  now  poss<- 

8  Report  in  Gentleman's  Mr..  ?age  609. 

■  See " Memoirs   of   Madame   Rtede-  Med  by 

William  J.  Stone,  Albany. 

10  See  "  Journal  of  Occurrences  during  the  late  American 
War."  by  K.  Lamb,  late  Sergeant  in  the  Royal  Welsh  Fusi- 
leers.  Dublin,  1809.  page  112. 

11  Lossing's  "  Field  Book  of  the  Revolution. 

"  "  Memoirs  of  my  own  Times."  by  General  James 
Wilkinson,  Philadelphia,  1816,  page  271. 

is  General  Fraser  is  said  to  have  been  heir  to  the  title  of 

Lord  Lovat.  who  had  been  beheaded,  and  he  hoped  by 
bravery  in  the  American  War  to  obtain  distinction  and  so 
bring  forward  his  claim  with  better  effect. 

1*  "  Memoir  of  Madame  Riedesel."  pag 

15  Ibid,  page  120. 

16  Annual  Register,  xxm,  1780,  page  64. 

i"  There  is  at  Killerton  an  engraving  representing  Lady 
Harriet  and  her  companions  in  an  open  boat.  She  is 
in  white  with  broad   hat  and  long  ostrich  plume      An 
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scription  is  written  beneath,  which  is  evidently  based  on 
General  Burgoyne's  account  of  the  scene.  In  this  her 
ladyship  is  styled  "  Lady  Harriett,"  her  maid's  name  was 
Sarah  Pollard.  This  picture  was  "drawn  and  engrav'd  by 
Robt.  Pollard,  Nov.  15th,  1784."  In  the  obituary  notice 
of  Lady  Harriet,  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  it  is  said 
that  a  painting  representing  this  scene  was  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy  and  from  it  a  plate  was  engraved. 

18  Lossing  observes  that  this  event  "gave  impulse  to  the 
lyre  of  the  accomplished  Lady  of  Perez  Morton,  Esq.,"  and 
he  gives  an  extract  from  her  poem  : 

"  To  gallant  Gates,  in  war  serenely  brave, 
The  tide  of  fortune  turns  its  refluent  wave; 
Forced  by  his  arms,  the  bold  invaders  yield 
The  prize  and  glory  of  the  well  fought  field. 
Bleeding  and  lost,  the  captured  Ackland  lies, 
While  leaden  slumber  seals  his  Fraser's  eyes; 
Fraser!  whose  deed  unfading  glories  claim, 
Endeared  by  virtues  and  adorned  by  fame. 


"  'Twas  now  the  time,  when  twilight's  misty  ray 
Drops  the  brown  curtain  of  retiring  day; 
The  clouds  of  heaven  like  midnight  mountains  lower. 
Waft  the  wild  blast  and  dash  the  drizzly  shower, 
Through  the  wet  path  her  restless  footsteps  roam, 
To  where  the  leader  spread  his  spacious  dome. 
Low  at  his  feet  she  pours  the  desperate  prayer  — 
Give  my  lost  husband  to  my  soothing  care, 
Give  me  in  yonder  solitary  cave, 
With  duteous  love,  his  burning  wounds  to  lave;. 
On  the  warm  pillow  which  his  breast  supplies, 
Catch  his  faint  breath  and  close  his  languid  eyes, 
Or  in  his  cause  my  proffeied  life  resign  — 
Mine  were  his  blessings,  and  his  pains  were  mine." 

19  '^Memoir  of  Madame  Riedesel,"  page  124. 

20  The  Baroness  was  at  Albany  on  Oct.  19;  see  "  Mem- 
oir of  General  Riedesel,"  II,  page  186,  et  seq.,  but  it  seems 
improbable  that  the  Major  had  then  so  nearly  recoveied 


22  His  birth  is  mentioned  m  the  Annual  Register  for 
that  year  in  this  odd  manner:  "  1778,  March  21,  Lady 
Harriet  Ackland,  sister  of  the  earl  of  llchester,  of  a  son  and 
heir.  No  reference  is  made  to  the  place  of  his  birth,  hut 
the  late  Mr.  Winslow  Jones  gives  excellent  reasons  for  be- 
lieving that  he  was  born  in  New  York,  although  no  record 
of  his  baptism  has  yet  been  found. 

23  In  a  letter  to  General  Burgoyne  announcing  that  his 
passport  had  been  sent,  General  Gates  informs  him  that  the 
Aclands  were  still  in  New  York,  and  might  possibly  be  in 
England  as  soon  as  or  very  soon  after  himself.  As  Bur- 
goyne is  said  to  have  sailed  the  middle  of  April,  we  may 
take  it  that  the  Aclands  returned  early  in  the  summer. 


2*  General  Wilki 


Memoirs,  page  377. 


21  General  Wilkinson's  Memoirs,  378. 


25  Letter  from  Miss  Warburton,  quoted  in  "  Political 
and  Military  Episodes,  from  the  Life  and  Correspondence 
of  General  Burgoyne." 

26  General  Wilkinson's  Memoirs,  page  377. 

27  A  writer  in  Appleton's  "Cyclopedia  of  American 
Biography,"  volume  1,  page  9,  says:  "He  received  a 
paralytic  stroke  on  the  29th  November,  1778,  while  direct- 
ing some  improvements  about  his  place"  ;  but  this  date  is 
the  day  following  that  on  which  he  was  buried.  Mr.  Wins- 
low  Jones,  from  whose  notes  much  of  the  above  informa- 
tion is  gleaned,  commented  upon  the  fact  that  the  obituary 
notices  in  the  local  press  .made  no  reference  to  the  duel. 
Mr.  Lossing  gives  the  tradition  of  his  death  in  the  duel, 
in  his  "  Field  Book,"  1,  page  68,  but  he  informs  me  that  he 
corrected  the  error  in  his  "  Cyclopedia  of  United  States 
History,"  in  an  account  of  Lady  Harriet  Acland. 

28  See  "  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  George  III,  "by  J. 
Henage  Jesse,  2nd  edition,  volume  2,  page  180. 

29  There  was  a  Lady  Harriet  Brudenell,  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Cardigan,  a  contemporary  of  hers,  and  in  one  account 
of  the  death  of  Lady  Harriet  Acland  her  daughter's  name 
is  incorrectly  given  as  Countess  of  Cardigan,  and  from  this 
error  the  above  story  may  have  arisen.  Mr.  Lossing  cor- 
rects this  also  in  the  article  already  referred  to. 

80  Jesse's  "  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  George  III,"  volume 
II,  page  180. 
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THE   DEATH. 

By  M.  .1.  DeWolft  II 

SHUDDEK  not  when  back  I  bend 

My  thought  on  life's  first  painful  breath 
Nor  will  1  tremble  for  the  end; 

The  last  is  onlv  death. 


To  fear  this  death  would  shame  my  birth; 

Yd  lowers  a  death   I  fear  to  di 
Even  before  our  inn,  the  earth, 

Has  place  for  me  to  lie. 

It  shall  o'ertake  me  when  the  face 
Of  spring  or  winter  speaks  no  word; 

When  winds  and  waters  stir  apace. 
And  naught  but  sound  is  heard; 

When,  walking-  in  the  silent  wood, 
I  find  no  spirit  breathing  there. 

No  presence  in  the  solitude 
Else  spreading  everywhere. 

It  shall  befall  when,  deaf  to  hear 

And  dumb  to  speak  what  heart  tells  heart. 
Through  one  long  winter  of  the  year 

I  fare  from  friends  apart; 

When  noble  music,  tale  or  deed 

Warms  not  the  blood  to  swifter  flow : 

When,  numb  alike  to  art  and  need, 
In  dull  content  I  grow: — 


This  were  the  dread  and  inmost  fate. 

And  burial  were  the  end  thereof. 
Should  dearth  of  loving,  known  too  late. 

Lose  me  the  wav  to  love. 
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By  Lticy  M.  Salmon. 


N         Commonwealth 
Avenue,  Boston, 

stands  a  statue  of 
Alexander  Hamil- 
ton, bearing  an  in- 
scription which  com- 
memorates '  his  ser- 
vices to  this  nation 
as  orator,  writer,  soldier,  jurist, 
financier.  The  enumeration  has 
one  omission — it  does  not  include 
the  benefits  rendered  by  Hamilton  to 
His  state,  and  therefore  to  the  nation, 
in  the  cause  of  education.  But  when 
the  statue  was  erected,  in  1865,  even 
in  Massachusetts  general  interest  in 
the  subject  of  education  was  not  as 
widespread  as  it  is  to-day,  and  the 
work  of  Hamilton  in  this  direction 
may  easily  have  been  overlooked. 

Hamilton's  great  rival,  Jefferson, 
understanding  only  too  well  the  luke- 
warmness  of  his  own  times  in  regard 
to  educational  affairs,  but  with  a 
prescience  of  the  estimate  subsequent 
generations  would  place  on  educa- 
tional progress,  anticipated  the  judg- 
ment of  posterity  and  in  writing  his 
own  epitaph  coupled  with  his  ser- 
vices in  behalf  of  political  and  re- 
ligious liberty  the  proud  statement 
that  he  was  the  father  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia. 

It  is  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  this 
article  to  discuss  whether  it  was  the 
hand  of  Hamilton,  Duane,  or 
L'Hommedieu  which  drew  up  the  act 
incorporating  the  Board  of  Regents 
in  New  York  State;  the  act  was 
Hamilton's  in  spirit,  it  contained  the 
principles  of  government  for  which 
he  had  fought,  and  it  stands  funda- 
mentally in  opposition  to  the  educa- 
tional system  inaugurated  in  Vir- 
ginia by  Jefferson.  It  is  idle,  too,  to 
discuss  the  question  whether  the 
honor  of  first  establishing  a  free  pub- 
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lie  school  system  belongs  to  New 
York  or  to  Massachusetts.  The  im- 
portance of  priority  of  claim  sinks 
into  insignificance  before  the  fact  that 
in  each  state  from  its  earliest  settle- 
ment the  importance  of  the  school 
system  was  recognized.  Even  more 
idle  for  the  purposes  of  the  present 
study  is  the  speculation  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  the  influence  of 
Jefferson  prevailed  with  Judge  Wood- 
ward of  Detroit,  the  author  of  the 
fantastic  scheme  known  as  the 
Catholepistemiad  or  University  of 
Michigania,  established  in  Michigan 
in  1817,  two  years  before  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  was  opened. 
The  fact  remains  that  to-day  as  al- 
ways New  York,  Virginia,  Massa- 
chusetts and  Michigan  have  stood  as 
distinct  types  in  State  education  and 
have,  with  different  histories,  repre- 
sented different  ways  of  accomplish- 
ing the  same  end. 

Any  discussion  of  the  principles 
underlying  these  four  great  systems 
of  education  must  lead  up  to  the 
question  as  to  how  far  they  are  in 
harmony  with  each  other  and 
whether  it  is  possible  to  form  from 
them  a  federal  union  in  education 
similar  to  the  federal  union  that  has 
accomplished  so  much  in  the  political 
world.  An  answer  to  this  question 
must  be  preceded  by  a  brief  discus- 
sion of  the  characteristic  principles 
underlying  the  educational  system  of 
each  state. 

What  are  the  characteristics  of  the 
educational  system  of  New  York? 
The  first  feature  peculiar  to  the  state 
is  its  dual  system  of  supervision. 
This  includes  the  power  given  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  examining  into 
the  condition  of  every  institution  in 
the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  including  all  universities,  col- 
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leges,  professional  schools  and  in- 
corporated academies;  the  power  of 
granting  and  suspending  the  charters 
of  colleges,  academies,  libraries  and 
museums;  the  conducting  of  State 
examinations  in  academies  and  high 
schools;  the  control  of  the  State 
library  and  the  State  museum;  in  a 
word,  the  supervising  control  of  all 
means  of  higher  education  in  the 
state.  Higher  education  in  the  slat* 
is  thus  centralized  in  a  negative 
rather  than  a  positive  form  through 
this  supervising  and  examining,  but 
non-teaching,  body. 

Side  by  side  with  this  State  super- 
vision of  higher  education  in  the 
hands  of  the  Board  of  Regents  is  the 
supervision  of  everything  pertaining 
to  the  public  elementary  schools, 
both  graded  and  ungraded,  given  t<> 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction.  This  includes  the  super- 
vision of  the  ten  State  Normal 
schools,  teachers'  classes  in  acade- 
mies and  teachers'  institutes;  the  con- 
ducting of  uniform  examinations  for 
teachers'  certificates;  and  most  im- 
portant of  all  his  powers,  that  of  final 
arbiter  in  all  disputes  concerning 
school  affairs.  The  powers  of  the 
State  Superintendent  are  thus  very 
great  and  probably  exceed  those  of 
any  similar  officer  in  the  country. 

But  at  certain  points  the  two  sys- 
tems come  into  close  contact  and 
have  concurrent  jurisdiction.  The 
Regents  and  the  Superintendent  have 
joint  control  over  the  New  York 
State  Normal  College,  both  are 
brought  into  intimate  relations 
through  connection  with  the  aca- 
demic departments  of  union  free 
schools,  while  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  is  ex  officio  a  Re- 
gent of  the  University,  a  trustee  of 
Cornell  University  and  a  trustee  of 
Syracuse  University. 

The  educational  system  of  New 
York  is  thus  unique  in  that  it  pro- 
vides for  this  double  system  of  super- 
vision, giving  to  each  supervising 
power  absolute  authority  within  its 
own  sphere  and  making  this  author- 


ity   highly   centralized,    while   at 
tain  points  it  provides  for  concurrent 
jurisdiction.      Vet   10  carefully  H 
mechanism   of   supervision   adju 

that   each    part   plays    into   the    other 
without  friction.      In  the  relation 
tween  its  two  parts,  tl 
state    resembles    closely    the    rcl.v 
between    the    Federal    and    the    State 
political     constitutions.     This     com- 
plex    mechanism     working     without 
friction   has  not  been   the  product  of 
a  single  hand:    it  is  rath<-r  an  organ- 
ism that  has  grown   with  the  growth 
of  the  state      It  \\;ts  not  the  creation 
of  Hamilton,  but  it  bears  the  marks 
of   Hamilton's  spirit   and   influen 

it  is  pertinent  to  ask  what  has  1 
the  result  on  the  educational 
I  f    the    State    Of    these    char, 
features.      What   has   Xew  York 
tlibuted    to    the    general    educat: 
progress  of  the  country?     It   has  in 
the  first  place  accomplished  much  in 
raising  the  standard  of  teaching 
the  encouragement   it  has  given  the 
professional  training  of  teachers. 
early    as    1827    it   added    $150,000   to 
the   literature    fund    "to   promote   the 
education      of     teachers";       in 
classes    for    teachers    were    ope: 
the  normal  schools  of  the  state  have 
been  efficient  in  their  work  and  gen- 
erously supported;    while  after  Janu- 
ary  i.   1897,  all  who  are  licensed  to 
teach    in    any    primary    or    grammar 
grade    in   the   public    schools   of   the 
cities  of  the  state  must  not  only  have 
graduated    from   a    high    school,   but 
also  have  received  professional  train- 
ing. 

It  has  again  done  much  for  the 
education  of  women.  About  1820. 
the  legislature  of  the  state  passed  an 
"Act  to  incorporate  the  proposed 
institute  at  \Vaterford"  —  an  act 
which  resulted,  however,  not  in  an 
institute  at  Waterford  but  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  in  the  Seminary  at  Troy 
under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Emma 
Willard.  The  legislature  passed  in 
the  same  year  "An  Act  to  give  female 
academies  a  share  in  the  literary 
fund,"  an  act  believed  to  be  the  first 
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law  passed  by  a  state  legislature  ex- 
pressly for  the  improvement  of  the 
education  of  women.  Seminaries 
for  young  women  sprang  up  and  at 
once  availed  themselves  of  the  literary 
fund.  Troy  Female  Seminary,  Pul- 
ton Female  Seminary,  Elmira  Col- 
lege, Wells  College,  Vassar  College 
and  scores  of  other  institutions  show 
that  New  York  has  always  been  in 
the  van  in  woman's  education. 

The  first  permanent  Teachers'  As- 
sociation in  America  was  organized  in 
New  York  in  1794  under  the  name  of 
the  "Society  of  Associated  Teach- 
ers"; while  in  181 2  the  state  first 
created  the  office  of  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Common  Schools. 

High  testimony  to  the  progress 
early  made  by  New  York  is  given  by 
Horace  Mann  in  his  Ninth  Annual 
Report  in  1845,  where  he  says,  "The 
great  state  of  New  York  is  carrying 
forward  the  work  of  public  education 
more  rapidly  than  any  other  state  in 
the  Union,  or  any  other  country  in 
the  world."  Similar  testimony  is 
given  by  Henry  Barnard  in  his  ad- 
dress before  the  First  State  Teachers' 
Association  of  New  York,  when  he 
says,  "I  have  watched  the  progressive 
improvement  in  the  organization  and 
administration  of  the  school  system 
of  this  great  state  with  intense  inter- 
est, and  regard  it  at  this  time  as 
superior  to  any  other  of  which  I  have 
any  knowledge,  for  its  extent,  its 
liberality,  its  efficiency,  and  the  gen- 
eral intelligence  and  activity  with 
which  its  widespread  affairs  are  ad- 
ministered." 

The  early  start  taken  by  New  York 
she  has  always  maintained.  No  state 
to-day,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer, 
is  doing  so  much  to  popularize  edu- 
cation and  to  place  its  accessories 
within  the  reach  of  all  its  citizens  as 
is  New  York.  It  is  doing  it  through 
its  work  in  university  extension, 
through  the  Chautauqua  movement, 
through  its  traveling  libraries  and 
the  encouragement  given  to  establish 
free  public  libraries. 

As  New  York  State  bears  every- 


where in  its  educational  system  the 
marks  of  the  political  sentiments  of 
its  citizens,  so  Massachusetts  shows 
with  equal  clearness  the  effects  on  its 
educational  system  of  the  same  po- 
litical.principles  which  have  governed 
it  in  affairs  of  State.  Massachusetts 
in  its  foundation  and  subsequent  his- 
tory has  always  stood  preeminently 
for  aristocratic  individualism.  With- 
in the  circle  all  have  been  theoreti- 
cally equal,  but  many  are  beyond  the 
circumference.  Puritanism  in  State 
and  Church  has  meant  independence 
of  action,  restiveness  under  external 
control,  influence  through  moral 
suasion  and  advice,  but  the  absence 
of  any  final  and  ultimate  court  of 
appeal.  Puritanism  in  education  has 
meant  the  absence  of  recognized 
unity  in  the  educational  system.  In 
the  higher  education  each  of  the 
eleven  colleges  is  absolutely  inde- 
pendent of  each  and  all  of  the  other 
eleven  except  as  they  choose  to  unite 
by  voluntary  association.  By  tacit 
consent  Harvard  is  recognized  as 
holding  the  leading  place;  but  Har- 
vard has  no  jurisdiction  over  any 
other  institution  in  the  state — nor 
does  any  central  authority  exercise  a 
supervising  control  over  the  higrher 
institutions  of  learning.  The  same 
principle  holds  true  in  the  secondary 
and  elementary  schools  of  the  State. 
State  supervision  is  not  concentrated 
in  a  single  person  as  in  New  York, 
but  is  given  to  a  board  of  eight  per- 
sons, who  have  the  authority  to 
appoint  their  own  Secretary.  The 
powers  of  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion are  indefinite,  and  are  mainly  the 
general  power  of  acting  "as  adviser, 
friend,  and  helper  in  whatever  affects 
the  educational  progress  of  Massa- 
chusetts." Some  "advance  has  been 
made  towards  state  control,  but  each 
step  has  been  resisted  by  every  town 
and  city  in  the  state.  They  have  all 
jealously  guarded  their  own  local 
privileges  and  have  looked  upon  any 
advance  by  a  central  authority  as  a 
blow  aimed  at  their  special  preroga- 
tives.    The   unit   in   the   educational 
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system  practically  until  the  last  fif- 
teen years  has  been  the  district. 
This  meant  at  first  an  absolute  lack 
of  uniformity,  and  it  has  resulted  in  a 
narrow  conception  of  educational 
conditions. 

Another  characteristic  of  the 
Massachusetts  system  has  been  its 
identification  with  the  religious  sys- 
tem. This  came  naturally  from  the 
early  absolute  unity  of  Church  and 
State,  —  schools  fostered  by  the  one- 
were  of  necessity  fostered  by  the 
other.  With  the  separation  of 
Church  and  State,  the  schools  fell 
under  the  special  control  of  the  State 
as  regards  support  and  legislation; 
but  the  Church  did  not  relinquish  Ha 
constant  and  vigilant  supervision. 
To-day  the  higher  institutions  are 
almost  without  exception  indirectly 
affiliated  with  the  different  religious 
denominations.  Two  sets  of  op- 
posing influences  have  thus  been 
always  at  work  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts educational  system  —  one 
civil  and  one  ecclesiastical,  both 
representing  the  characteristic  fea- 
tures of  the  early  colony.  The  op- 
posing civil  influences  have  been 
those  towards  centralization  and 
towards  decentralization.  Until 
within  fifteen  years  it  has  seemed  as 
if  the  decentralizing  tendencies  would 
prevail.  The  district  was  the  school 
unit  until  1882;  but  with  its  legal 
abolition  and  the  substitution  of  the 
larger  political  unit — the  town  — 
greater  uniformity  and  a  better  sys- 
tem have  resulted.  The  opposing 
ecclesiastical  influences  have  been 
those  towards  complete  identification 
of  school  and  religious  interests  and 
the  entire  separation  of  these  inter- 
ests. It  has  resulted  in  the  complete 
control  by  the  civil  power  of  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  and 
in  the  control  of  the  higher  education 
indirectly  by  the  Church. 

Thus  the  chief  characteristic  of  the 
Massachusetts  system  of  education 
has  always  been  its  lack  of  system. 
Individualism,  competition  rather 
than    cooperation,    independence    of 


action,  have  been  the  ion  Cf  through 
which    it    has    attained    its    deserved 

prominence.     Even  to-day,  with  the 
decentralizing        forces        \\< 
Massachusetts  standi  ai  the  opp< 
pole  to  New  York.     The  stiprefH 

of    Massachusetts   in    the    educational 
field  has  been  due  not  so  much  t' 
characteristic  features  as  to  tin-  great 
and  abiding  interest  of  il  s  in 

all    educational  an     int- 

which    has   enabled   them    to   achft 

greai  results  in  spite  of  a  Um  I 

teni  that  would  have  been  destru 

to  education  in  any  other  Mate  in  the 
l  'nion. 

Thomas    Jefferson    wrote    his   own 
epitaph  and  has  indicated  the  place  in 

his    interests    held    by    education    by 

calling  himself  the  author  of  the  1 
laration    of    Independence    and    the 
Statute    of     Virginia     for     Religious 
Freedom,  and  Father  o(  the  Uni 
sity    of    Virginia.     Had    Jeffen 

theories    been    fully    carried- out.    his 

epitaph  might  have  read  "Fathei 
tin-   Educational  System  of  Virginia." 
His   ideal   plan   included  three  pi 
distinct   in   themselves,  but  all   work- 
ing   into    each    other    and    ultima! 
forming    a     perfect     organism.     The 
first   part   oi  his  plan   called  for  the 
division   of   the   counties   into   school 
districts,    or   hundred-,    as    he    called 
them,  with  the  establishment  in  each 
of   free   schools   for  all   free  children, 
both  boys  and  girls,  where  reading 
writing    and    arithmetic    were    t< 
taught  during  three  years.     The  sec- 
ond part  included  the  establishment 
of  grammar  schools  where  Latin  and 
Greek,  English  gramma:-  Lphy 

and  higher  arithmetic  were  to  be 
taught.  The  counties  in  groups 
three  or  more  were  to  cooperate  in 
establishing  these  schools  at  conven- 
ient points,  twenty-four  in  all.  while 
the  expenses  of  board  and  tuil 
were  to  be  borne  by  the  patrons.  On 
the  recommendation  of  the  cy  rs  rs 
of  the  district  schools,  however,  one 
promising  poor  boy  in  each  district 
was  to  be  educated  at  public  expense 
at  the  nearest  grammar  school,  and 
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through  subsequent  processes  of 
elimination  one  boy  "of  the  best 
learning  and  most  hppeful  genius 
and  disposition"  was  "to  be  educated, 
boarded,  and  clothed,  three  years"  at 
William  and  Mary  College. 

The  third  part  of  Jefferson's  plan 
included  the  establishment  of  a  State 
University.  His  first  thought  was  so 
to  change  the  charter  of  William  and 
Mary  College  as  to  enlarge  its 
powers  and  make  it  in  effect  a  State 
university.  This  was  to  be  accom- 
plished through  the  election  by  the 
State  legislature  of  five  visitors  and 
three  chancellors,  the  latter  officials 
to  have  the  sole  power  to  appoint  and 
remove  professors,  while  the  income 
of  the  college  was  to  be  derived  from 
certain  imposts  granted  by  the  State. 
The  curriculum  was  to  be  broadened, 
and  through  this  change  the  institu- 
tion was  to  become  in  fact  a  univer- 
sity. The  capstone  was  put  on  his 
educational  system  in  a  bill  estab- 
lishing a  public  library. 

Jefferson's  plan  was  thus' complete, 
including  elementary,  secondary  and 
higher  education,  and  a  State  library. 
It  is  the  more  noteworthy,  as  the  bills 
were  drawn  up  in  1779  in  the  midst  of 
the  Revolution.  Had  it  been  carried 
out,  Virginia  would  have  achieved 
the  distinction  of  first  establishing  a 
perfect,  organic  system  of  State  edu- 
cation. But  Jefferson's  thoughts 
worked  more  quickly  than  did  those 
of  slow-following  Virginia.  It  was 
nearly  seventeen  years  after  Jefferson 
drew  up  his  three  bills  before  the 
legislature  took  up  the  subject  and 
passed  in  1796  that  part  of  the  first 
bill  which  provided  for  elementary 
schools,  The  law  was,  however, 
rendered  nugatory  by  the  insertion  of 
a  provision  leaving  it  to  the  court  of 
each  county  to  determine  for  itself 
when  the  act  should  be  carried  into 
execution.  Since  one  provision  of 
the  bill  was  that  the  expenses  of  these 
schools  should  be  borne  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  county,  and  since  the 
justices  belonged  to  the  more 
wealthy    class,    it    is    not    surprising, 


since  the  time  at  which  the  schools 
were  to  go  into  operation  was  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  judges,  who  pre- 
sumably would  not  be  in  haste  to  tax 
their  own  class  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor,  that  the  courts  in  every  county 
in  the  state  suffered  the  schools  to  go 
by  default.  The  second  part  of  the 
first  bill  providing  for  secondary 
schools  was  not  acted  on,  while 
the  bill  amending  the  charter  of 
William  and  Mary  College  and  mak- 
ing "it  in  fact  an  University"  was 
not  taken  up  on  account  of  religious 
jealousies. 

Thus  Jefferson's  elaborate  plan  for 
an  organic  system  of  education  cov- 
ering the  state  at  the  time  fell 
through.  It  was  proposed  in  1779, 
but  it  was  nearly  forty  years  before 
the  legislature  in  effect  acted  on  any 
part  of  it.  It  had  taken  forty  years 
for  Jefferson  to  educate  his  state 
even  partially  up  to  his  own  idea;  but 
during  this  period  of  forty  years  his 
ideals  were  never  lowered.  He 
sought  at  different  times  to  reach 
the  end  by  different  means,  but  the 
end — a  comprehensive  system  of 
state  education — never  changed.  It 
is  interesting  to  watch  the  expansion 
of  Jefferson's  own  ideas  as  the  system 
grew  in  his  mind  and  to  see  how  he 
was  educating  not  only  his  state  but 
himself  as  well  in  all  educational 
affairs. 

The  agitation  and  discussion  main- 
tained by  Jefferson  and  his  support- 
ers with  unrelaxed  energy  for  forty 
years  at  last  bore  fruit.  It  was  not 
the  full  harvest  Jefferson  had  wished 
for,  but  it  was  much.  In  1818  the 
legislature  of  Virginia  granted  for  the 
first  time  an  appropriation,  $45 ,000, 
for  elementary  education,  which  re- 
sulted in  effect,  however,  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  charity  schools;  and  in 
1819  the  University  of  Virginia  was 
established.  Well  might  Jefferson 
say  in  181 7,  when  the  University  bill 
was  under  discussion,  "I  have  only 
this  single  anxiety  in  this  world.  It 
is  a  bantling  of  forty  years'  birth  and 
nursing,  and  if  I  can  once  see  it  on 
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its  legs  I  will  sing  with  sincerity  and 
pleasure  my  nunc  dimittas" 

The  system  which  Jefferson  thus 
saw  inaugurated  shortly  before  his 
death,  though  falling  far  short  of  his 
ideals,  is  practically  the  one  which 
prevails  in  Virginia  to-day.  It  may 
be  represented  by  a  broken  pyramid 
At  the  base  is  the  common  school 
system,  poorly  equipped  with  funds 
and  therefore  hampered  at  every  turn 
by  the  effort  to  expand  the  system  to 
meet  the  growing  needs  of  the  state 
without  a  corresponding  increase  in 
school  revenues;  at  the  apex  is  the 
University,  doing  a  noble  work  in  the 
cause  of  education  not  only  in  Vir- 
ginia but  throughout  the  South.  But 
a  great  gap  is  found  in  the  State  sys- 
tem in  that  no  provision  is  made  for 
free  county  high  schools  and  acade- 
mies; there  is  no  line  of  connection 
between  the  elementary  schools  and 
the  University.  In  no  way  can  a 
bright  boy  pass  from  the  free  district 
school  to  the  University,  as  it  had 
been  Jefferson's  idea  that  he  should 
be  able  to  do.  Admirable  as  is  the 
work  of  the  University,  it  does  not 
rest  on  the  common  school  system  of 
the  State,  as  it.  should  if  the  State 
system  is  to  be  a  perfect  organism. 

The  system  as  planned  by  Jeffer- 
son and  as  partially  carried  out  to-day 
is  in  many  respects,  strangely  enough 
at  first  thought,  a  compromise  be- 
tween one  of  extreme  decentraliza- 
tion and  extreme  centralization. 
Jefferson  attempted  to  square  the 
circle  by  proposing  on  the  one  hand 
to  imitate  the  New  England  town 
system  and  divide  Virginia  counties 
into  districts.  As  he  himself  ex- 
pressed it,  his  own  Delenda  est  Car- 
thago was  "Divide  the  counties  into 
wards."  But  this  was  an  impossible 
scheme  in  Virginia;  the  method  of 
settlement  was  entirely  different  from 
that  of  New  England,  and  only  where 
the  conditions  were  the  same  could 
the  New  England  district  system  pre- 
vail. But  even  in  Massachusetts  it- 
self the  district  system,  unknown  to 
Jefferson,   was   an   evil,    and    as   has 


been    seen    it    was    only    neutral 
influences  which  |  the  har 

might    have    wrought, 
the  other  hand   proposed   a 
acting  centralizing  policy  in 
all  the  educational  lines  of  t 
had   up  tO   the    I  fail 

posed  a-  Virginia  v. • 

mg  Up  of  her  counties    into   smaller 

political  units,  she  was  long  quit 
much   opposed   to  the   segregate  - 

these  local   units  inl  ntralized 

system  of  higher  education ;  and  thus 
the  State  worked  against  the  third 
part  of  Jefferson's  plan. 

But  if  centralization  was  the  prin- 
ciple in  accordance  with  which  the 
general  system  was  planned,  democ- 
racy was  the  movil  •  in  the 
organization  of  the  University  itself. 
It  has  been  characterized  by  absolute 
freedom  of  thought  on  religious  mat- 
ter-: its  internal  government  as  re- 
gards both  faculty  and  students  is  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of 
democracy,  since  the  University  has 
no  president  and  in  all  matters  per- 
taining to  the  government  of  the 
students  these  are  placed  on  the 
honor  system,  and  the  elective  system 
of  studies  has  always  prevailed. 

State  superintendence  of  public 
instruction  formed  no  part  of  Jeffer- 
son's scheme:  but  Virginia  has  fol- 
lowed the  lead  of  other  states  and 
created  a  State  Board  of  Supervision. 
Curiously  enough  no  state  in  the 
Union  has  so  centralized  a  system  as 
regards  means  of  administration. 
The  State  Board  of  Education,  con- 
sisting oi  the  Governor,  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  and 
the  Attorney  General,  has  the  power 
to  appoint,  discipline  and  remove  all 
the  county  and  city  superintendents 
of  schools  within  the  state,  while  in 
other  respects  its  powers  are  very 
large.  The  civil  rather  than  ecclesi- 
astical control  of  education  is  seen  in 
the  place  of  the  Governor  and  the 
Attorney  General  on  the  State  Board 
of  Education  and  in  the  election  of 
the  State  Superintendent  by  joint 
ballot  of  the  State  legislature. 
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Jefferson's  plan  bore  slow  fruitage 
in  Virginia;  but  in  a  progressive 
Western  state  it  took  root  at  once 
and  yielded  in  time  a  large  and  rich 
harvest.  In  1817,  when  the  popula- 
tion of  Detroit  was  about  eleven  hun- 
dred and  that  of  the  entire  territory 
of  Michigan  between  six  and  seven 
thousand,  the  Territorial  legislature 
under  the  influence  of  Judge  Wood- 
ward, a  Virginian  by  birth  and  resi- 
dence until  1805,  and  a  disciple  of 
Jefferson's,  passed  an  act  "to  estab- 
lish the  Catholepistemiad,  or  Univer-: 
sity  of  Michigania."  It  provided,  "in 
language  which  was  neither  Greek, 
Latin,  nor  English,"  for  thirteen  pro- 
fessorships, the  professors  filling 
them  to  have  power  "to  establish  col- 
leges, academies,  schools,  libraries, 
museums,  athenaeums,  botanic  gar- 
dens, laboratories,  and  other  useful 
literary  and  scientific  institutions  con- 
sonant to  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  of  Michigan, 
and  to  appoint  officers,  instructors 
and  instructri  in,  among  and  through- 
out the  various  counties,  cities, 
towns,  townships  and  other  geo- 
graphical divisions  of  Michigan," 

The  pedantry  of  the  Catholepis- 
temiad act  and  its  accompanying 
legislation  was  sufficient  to  condemn 
it;  but  underlying  its  objectionable 
forms  there  are  certain  principles 
which  have  always  characterized  the 
educational  system  of  Michigan. 
First,  the  State  carries  on  its  educa- 
tion at  public  instead  of  at  private 
expense;  second,  the  University  is 
the  head  of  the  school  system  of  the 
State — the  first  step  after  its  found- 
ing was  to  be  the  establishment  of 
schools  and  colleges  which  were  to 
stand  in  intimate  relation  to  it;  third, 
the  University  is  absolutely  non-sec- 
tarian in  character — but  this  has 
never  meant  the  prevalence  of  irre- 
ligion  and  lawlessness;  fourth,  the 
course  of  study  is  made  so  complete 
that  there  is  no  necessity  for  those 
within  the  state  to  go  elsewhere  for 
instruction,  even  of  a  professional 
character;     fifth,    this    instruction    is 


placed  within  the  reach  of  all,  by  re- 
ducing the  expenses  to  a  minimum. 
Ample  return  for  all  that  is  given  by 
the  State  it  is  hoped  to  find  in  the 
added  intelligence  of  its  citizens. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  the  sys- 
tem of  Michigan  has  thus  been  its 
secular  and  unified  nature.  What 
Jefferson  hoped  in  vain  to  see  accom- 
plished in  Virginia  has  become  a 
reality  in  Michigan.  Even  the  coun- 
try schools  are  becoming  graded,  and 
it  is  possible  for  a  pupil  to  pass 
directly  from  them  by  successive 
stages  to  the  University  and  through 
the  professional  schools.  The  edu- 
cational system  of  the  State  is  thus  a 
living  organism:  the  University  as 
the  head  of  the  system  sends  its 
branches  out  in  every  direction. 
Everything  in  the  education  of  the 
State  leads  up  to  the  University, 
practically  everything  proceeds  from 
it.  It  is  from  the  University  that 
this  unifying  influence  flows;  the 
University  has  been  the  head  and  the 
centre  of  the  system  since  the  incep- 
tion of  Judge  Woodward's  fantastic 
scheme.  Thus  the  pyramid  which 
exists  in  Virginia  only  in  a  broken, 
incomplete  form  has  been  built  in 
Michigan  into  a  perfect,  symmetrical 
whole. 

What  can  be  learned  from  this 
cursory  glance  at  the  educational  sys- 
tems of  these  four  great  states? 
New  York  stands  for  centralization, 
Virginia  for  democracy,  Massachu- 
setts for  independence,  and  Michigan 
for  interdependence.  From  such 
diverse  and  conflicting  principles  can 
ultimate  harmony  of  action  be  ex- 
pected? Radically  different  as  are 
these  systems  superficially,  they  have 
much  more  in  common  educationally 
than  had  the  thirteen  original  col- 
onies in  their  political  origin.  There 
is  seen  in  each  of  the  states  a  growing 
interdependence  of  the  elementary 
schools,  the  secondary  schools  and 
the  colleges,  and  thus  a  more  perfect 
articulation  of  the  entire  educational 
system;  in  all,  secular  control  is  sup- 
planting ecclesiastical  control,  and  in 
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some  this  has  already  been  accom- 
plished;  in  each  state  a  tendency  to- 
wards internal  unity  is  already  Men 
—  even  in  Massachusetts  the  unify- 
ing forces  are  prevailing  over  those 
of  disintegration;  all  appreciate  the 
fact  that  "educational  forces  pull 
from  the  top,  they  do  not  push  from 
the  bottom,"  and  are  strengthening 
the  higher  institutions  of  learning; 
each  is  believing,  with  Huxley,  that 
"no  system  of  public  education  is 
worth  the  name  of  national  unless  it 
creates  a  great  educational  ladder 
with  one  end  in  the  gutter  and  the 
other  in  the  university." 

The  unifying  principle  which  has 
brought  together  different  units  in 
the  same  state  must  ultimately  work- 
throughout  a  more  extended  field. 
The  educational  unit,  like  the  polit- 
ical and  the  social  unit,  is  already 
becoming  larger.  Prophecy  is  but 
history  projected  into  the  future. 
The  history  of  educational  tendencies 
shows  clearly  not  only  the  possibility 
but  the  extreme  probability  of  the 
ultimate  formation  of  a  great  and 
powerful  educational  federal  union, 
similar    in    object,    organization    and 


powers   to   that    federal    union    which 
has  accomplished   so   much   for   the 

states  in  a  political  v. 
One   hundred   and   for.: 

the  poet  Goethe  had  wander* 

young  man   in  the  train  of  the   ' 
man  army  that  met  the  French  ton 
at    Valmy.     After    the    triumph    l 
the    allied    armies    which    meant    the 
final  overthrow  in   Germany  of  the 
disintegrating  -   that   had    I 

been  at  work,  ( loethe  and  hi] 
companions  met  in  camp  \<> 
the  - 

many.     All  were  silent,  until 
-aid.  "From  this  place  and  from 

forth  commence  ra  in 

the  world's  history,  and  n  all 

thai  yon  rth." 

The   educational   world   km 

extreme   crise-   as 
the   political  and   the  military  world; 
but    it    i- 

signs   of   the   dawn   of  a   new   era    in 
education,  when  from  v. 
integration   and   disunion   there   shall 
grow    strength,    system,  and 

unity.      All  things  will  tx 
America  educationally  when  tha* 
•diall  come. 


THE    CHILDREN. 

By  George-  Herbert  Stockbridge. 


THEIRS  are  naught  but  mimic  woes:- 
Mourner.  say  if  this  be  true! 
Where's  the  lover's  heart  but  know 
Their  pleasures  are  a  mockery,  too? 
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By  Herbert  Collins  Parsons. 


SOME  bright  newspaper  writers, 
with  a  convenient  color  blind- 
ness, dulling  their  discrimination 
between  green  and  blue,  and  with 
etymological  learning  making  pos- 
sible a  confusion  of  "meadow"  and 
"field,"  have  pretended  to  discover 
that  "Bluemeadow,"  a  name  with 
romantic  suggestion  to  the  New  Eng- 
land's readers,  covers  but  does  not 
conceal  a  very  real  town  in  the  Con- 
necticut valley.  The  supposition  finds 
support  in  the  similarity  of  char- 
acters in  "Charlotte  Lyon's"  charm- 
ing Bluemeadow  sketches  in  recent 
numbers  of  the  New  England  Maga- 
zine to  certain  persons  dearly  remem- 
bered in  the  town  which  appears  in 
the  atlas  as  Greenfield.  We  will 
leave  to  the  archaeologist  of  a  remote 
future  the  satisfaction  of  proclaim- 
ed 


ing  their  identity.  Bluemeadow  may 
be  Greenfield;  at  all  events,  Green- 
field  is   interesting. 

In  the  story  of  early  New  England 
days  there  are  few  single  facts  so 
suggestive  of  the  heroic  character  of 
the  settlers  as  this, — that  within  six- 
teen years  from  that  December  day 
when  civilization  took  a  precarious 
foothold  on  the  unwelcoming  shore 
at  Plymouth,  its  advance  had  reached 
directly  inland  a  hundred  miles. 
Plymouth,  1620;  Boston,  1630; 
Springfield,  1636.  The  dates  suggest 
a  volume  upon  the  pioneer  spirit,  the 
uncalculating  determination,  the 
courage,  the  resources  within  them- 
selves, of  the  founders  of  this  new 
land.  Should  we  ask  what  impulse 
moved  them  to  push  so  fearlessly  into 
the  wilderness,  out  of  the  difficulties 
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and  dangers  of  the  coast  into  the 
greater  perils  and  darkness  of  the  in- 
terior, we  shall  not  find  an  answer  so 
easy.  The  great  purpose  of  the  Pil- 
grim voyage  was  complete.  The 
right  to  worship  God  in  the  way  of 
their  choice  was  secured.  The  Puri- 
tan colony  had  not  yet  occupied  the 
land,  and  by  no  means  exhausted  the 
dangers,  that  surrounded  Boston. 
Neither  Pilgrim  nor  Puritan  was 
ruled  by  the  spirit  of  conquest. 

In  any  calculation  of  the  possible 
gain  and  the  certain  perils  of  a  move- 
ment inland,  the  reckoning  must  have 
shown  the  price  of  colonization  too 
dear  for  prudence.  And  yet  the  step 
was  boldly  taken.  One  historian  tells 
us  of  the  allurement  of  the  rich  lands 
of  the  Connecticut  valley,  of  which 
some  vague  knowledge  had  been 
gained  from  the  Indians;  but  the 
modern  New  Englander  conceives 
with  difficulty  of  this  being  induce- 
ment sufficient  to  offset  the  depriva- 
tions which  dwellers  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Boston,  even  in  the  pre- 
Harvard  days,  would  hesitate  to  in- 
cur. The  pioneer  spirit  is  not  a  strict 
accountant.  It  leaves  much  to  hope, 
much  to  prayer  if  the  pioneer  is  a 
Puritan,   and   in  the  wilderness   gets 


visions  of  its  promised  land.  In  1636 
the  Connecticut  valley  became  the 
frontier  of  New    England. 

Let  another  year  be  fixed  in  mind. 
To  the   writer  this  is  easy,  when   he 
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remembers  deciphering  on  a  boyhood 
playday  the  rough  inscription  on  a 
rock  by  the  wayside  in  the  street  of 
one  of  the  valley  frontier  towns,  with 
the  revelation  that  here  in  1748  a 
man  was  slaughtered  by  the  Indians. 
An  impression  that  Indian  massacres 
belonged  to  a  very  remote  period, 
long,  long  before  the  Revolution, 
whose  soldiers  my  father  knew,  was 
rudely  shattered.  Men  killed  by  the 
savages  within  thirty  years  of 
the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence! The  suddenly  discov- 
ered nearness  of  that  occur- 
rence   sent   the    boy    running 


homes  out  of  peril,  its  people  out  of 
the  shadow  of  savage  hate  and 
treachery;  one  hundred  and  twenty 
years  from  Springfield  to  the  end  of 
the  warfare  with  France,  in  which  the 
Indian  was  the  instrument  shame- 
lessly employed  upon  the  New  Eng- 
land frontier  settlements. 

The  advance  of  the  little  colonies 
up  the  Connecticut  valley  was  grad- 
ual.    Northampton  followed  Spring- 
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home  for  shelter  from  a  similar  fate. 
It  was  indeed  in  1756  that  a  personal 
combat  between  farmer  and  savage, 
with  the  farmer  disabled  and  the 
Indian  killed,  took  place  in  the  same 
village;  and  in  this  same  year  we 
have  the  town  protesting  against  the 
enlistment  of  its  men  in  the  service 
against  the  French  and  Indians  on 
the  ground  that  in  their  absence  the 
town  would  be  helpless  against  sav- 
age attack.  In  1759,  with  the  cap- 
ture of  Crown  Point,  the  garrisons  in 
the  scattered  forts  of  the  valley  were 
withdrawn. 

Between  1636,  then,  and  1756,  we 
have  the  heroic  period  of  the  historic 
valley:  one  hundred  and  twenty 
years,    in    none    of    which    were    its 


field  at  a  longer 
interval  than 
Springfield 
came  after  Ply- 
mouth.  Its 
name  first  ap- 
pears in  1656; 
H  adl  e  y  ap- 
peared in  1661; 
Northfield  in 
of     these 


was 


Deerfield  in  1667 
1672.  But  each 
a  heroic  and  costly  step.  The 
dangers  of  the  frontier  had  de- 
veloped. The  Indian  had  become 
the  alert  foe  of  the  settler,  and  he  saw 
the  rich  lands  along  "the  long  river 
with  waves"*  passing  from  his  hold 
with  menace  to  his  existence.  The 
marvel  is  twofold, — that  the  settlers 
risked  these  steps  into  increasing 
dangers,  and  that  the  savage  made 
them  no  more  costly. 

The  present  purpose,  however,  is 
not  historical,  further  than  to  gain  a 
background  for  a  much  later  view  of 
a  town  whose  existence  dates  from 
this    heroic    period.     Deerfield    is    a 

*The  Connecticut.     See  Sheldon's  History  of  Northfield. 
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name  closely  associated  in  the  mind 
of     every     student     of     the     frontier 
annals  with  the  most  fearful  suffering, 
the   sturdiest  determination   to  plant 
and  hold  a  settlement,  and  the  devel- 
opment of  a  heroism  not  excelled  in 
the    brave    colonial    days.     Deerfield 
was    rewarded    for    her   sacrifice   and 
woes  by  grants  of  additional  territory, 
which  by  generous  methods  of  survey 
came  to   include   a   great  region  ex- 
tending Up  the  river  beyond  the  pres- 
ent Vermont  line  and  westward  into 
the  unpathed  wilderness.     Deerfield 
was   not   a   township    name,   but   the 
name  of  a  territory;   and  the  brood  of 
her  offspring  is  numerous.     Seeking 
favorable  places  for  their  homes,  the 
settlers  often  selected  the  banks  of  the 
Streams  where  the  lands  were  produc- 
tive  and   f  1  s  1 1    wen-   abundant    for  a 
share    of    the    food     supply.     Three 
miles  north  of  the  old  village  of  Deer- 
field the  ( ireen    River  early  attracted 
Mich    a    settlement,    and    in    1686    its 
neighboring  lands  were  apportioned 
in    lots  of  twenty  acres  each.     Fifty 
years  were  needed  to  develop  here  a 
neighborhood    sufficient    in    numbers 
to    become   independent,   although   a 
shorter   period    to    persuade   the    old 
town   to  grant  the  new   "street"  the 
rights  of  a  separate  parish.     It  was  in 
1753  that  Greenfield  became  a  town. 
Meanwhile  it  had  borne  its  share  of 
the  trials  of  the  old  town.     Its  few 
rude  homes  were  the  objects  of  attack. 
Its  soil  was  traversed  by  the  savages 
bearing  from    Deerfield   the   captives 
of    1704.   and   received   the   blood   of 
Eunice    Williams,    the   wife    of    Rev. 
John   Williams,    "the   redeemed   cap- 
tive." The  place  is  marked  by  a  fitting 
monument  bearing  her  husband's  de- 
scription  of   her   death:     "The   cruel 
and    bloodthirsty    savage    who    took 
her,  slewr  her  with  his  hatchet  at  one 
stroke."     The     troops     of      Captain 
Turner  marched   across   its  territory 
to  the  famous  surprise  of  the  Indian 
village  near  the  falls  now  bearing  his 
name,  and  on  their  retreat,  under  pur- 
suit,   the    soldiers    were    lost    in    the 
swamp  within  the  later  formed  boun- 
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daries  of  the  town,  and  Captain 
Turner  here  met  his  death. 
.  Greenfield  was  very  reluctantly 
given  her  freedom  by  the  historic 
mother  town.  The  little  settlement 
won  independence  by  persistence,  in 
1743,  then  as  a  district,  and  ten  years 
later  as  a  town.  Disagreement  as  to 
the  boundary  line  began  before  the 
towns  parted  and  continued  until  the 
present  year,  when  the  legislature 
ended  a  controversy  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years'  standing  by  an  act 
which  received  Acting  Governor 
Roger  Wolcott's 
signature,  May 
2,  1896.  This  de- 
crees that  the 
Deerfield  River, 
nature's  dividing 
line,  shall  be  sub- 
stituted for  an 
arbitrary 
drawn  in 
early  days, 
compromise 
tached  to 
separation 

1753  gave 
two  towns  equal 
share  in  the  "im- 
provement" of 
certain  seques- 
tered lands — 
meadow  tracts 
lying  on  the 
Deerfield  side  of 


the  line,  and  set  aside  for  the 
support  of  preaching.  The  Deer- 
field people  claimed  after  a  time 
that  the  Greenfield  rights  had  ex- 
pired, under  a  clause  in  the  act 
which  Greenfield  declared  in  turn  was 
interpolated  without  her  consent. 
Deerfield  denied  the  right  of  the 
younger  town  to  take  a  share  of  the 
hay  upon  which  the  ministers  were — 
indirectly — nourished.  The  mutual 
zeal  in  religion's  cause  was  perhaps 
not  the  ruling  impulse  that  led  to  a 
contest  on  the  field,  a  pitched  battle 
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in  an  unusual  sense,  if  the  tradition  is 
sound  as  to  the  use  of  the  haying  tools 
for  weapons.  The  courts  and  the 
legislature  found  Deerfield's  claim 
technically  sound,  and  Greenfield 
withdrew  protesting  against  her 
mother's  ill  treatment  and  sharp  prac- 
tice. 

"A  crotched  apple  tree"  was  the 
key  to  the  laying-out  of  Greenfield's 
street,  easterly  and  westerly  from  this 
transitory    starting    point,     in     1749. 


PROSPECT    HILL    SCHOOL. 


Four  years  later  a  solemn  committee 
of  the  General  Court  went  into  the 
wilderness  and  drove  a  white  oak 
stake  at  a  point  where  the  meeting- 
house should  be  built,  and  around 
which  it  was  presumed  the  new  town 
would  grow.  This  imposing  event 
was  celebrated  at  a  recent  field  meet- 
ing of  the  Pocumtuck  Valley  Me- 
morial Association,  by  the  reappear- 
ance of  the  dignified  committee  to 
drive  anew  a  white  stake  on  the 
ground,  where  a  meeting-house  is  no 
more  visible  to-day  than  in  1753.  the 
house  of  worship  having  come, 
served  its  time  and  vanished.  With 
disregard  of  the  oaken  decree  the 
town  grew  up  elsewhere,  and  the 
meeting  house  built  on  "Trap  Plain" 
was  up  to  the  day  of  its  demolition  in 
1 83 1  still  a  mile  away  from  the  ex- 
tending "street." 

Franklin  County  came  into  exis- 
tence in  1812,  and  Greenfield,  instead 
of  Deerfield,  became  the  shire  town. 
This  brought  new  dignity,  but  not 
great  growth.  The  town  continued 
the  quietest  of  country  towns,  with  a 
developing  social  character,  given  it 
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in  no  small  degree  by  the  presence  of 
a  bar  at  which  practised  men  of  high 
character,  many  of  whose  names  have 
gained  a  state  or  a  national  repute. 
The  influence  can  be  conjectured  of 
men  like  Benjamin  R.  Curtis,  whose 
distinguished  service  on  the  supreme 
bench  of  the  United  States  marked 
him  as  one  of  the  first  jurists,  William 
G.  Woodward,  afterwards  a  supreme 
judge  of  Iowa,  Samuel  C.  Allen, 
long  in  Congress  and  a  lecturer  at 
Harvard  on  political  economy,  Judge 
Daniel  Wells,  George  T.  Davis,  Gen. 
Charles  Devens,  Charles  Allen,  now 
of  the  Massachusetts  supreme  court; 
while  these  names  are  no  more  signifi- 
cant than  others  to  those  who  know  of 
the  worth  of  men  only  less  conspicu- 
ous, such  as  Daniel  Wells  Alvord, 
James  C.  Alvord,  a  brilliant  man 
whose  death  at  thirty  years  occurred 
just  after  his  election  and  before  he 
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brother  of  George  Ripley  and  a 
pioneer  banker  in  the  town,  Judge 
David  Aiken,  lately  deceased  after  a 
long  life,  a  portion  of  which  was 
spent  on  the  bench  of  the  old  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  and  the  larger  part 
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took  his  seat  as  a  member  of  Con- 
gress, Judge  George  Grennell,  a  man 
of  influence  in  Congress  and  of  the 
highest    character,    Franklin    Ripley, 


as  a  practitioner  of  old-school  thor- 
oughness and  character,  Wendell  T. 
Davis,  brother  of  George  T.  Davis,  a 
man  of  rare  usefulness,  and  Whiting 
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Griswold,  long  eminent  at  the  bar 
and  in  political  life. 

Conservative,  dignified,  more  proud 
than  ambitious,  the  town  awaited  the 
impulse  of  the  railroad  to  develop  its 
industrial  side.  It  was  early,  how- 
ever, the  business  as  well  as  the  offi- 
cial centre  of  the  county,  and  its  mer- 
chants were  men  of  high  character 
and  famed  probity  and  ability  in 
affairs.  Near  by,  Cheapside,  a  little 
village,  had  grown  up  about  the 
wharf  a  half  mile  up  the  Deerfield 
from  the  Connecticut,  a  veritable  port 
of  entry,  in  a  measure  the  head  of 
navigation.  Here  the  flat-bottomed 
boats,  poled  up  the  river,  and  later  a 
wheezy  little  steamer,  built  on  narrow 
lines  to  pass  the  locks  at  Windsor, 
discharged  their  freight.  The  stage 
routes  from  Boston  westward  and  the 
famous  mail  express  from  Springfield 
northward  crossed  their  lines  at 
Greenfield;  and  there  is  a  wealth  of 
tradition  of  their  enterprise  and  diffi- 
culties. 

The  railroad  came  in  1843,  fifst 
from  Springfield,  but  not  without 
protests  against  the  innovation;  then 
from  Boston,  as  a  branch  of  the  Ver- 
mont and  Massachusetts,  whose 
main  line  turned  northward  at  Grout's 


Corner,  east  of  the  Connecticut,  be- 
cause Greenfield  did  not  encourage 
its  nearer  approach.  The  railroad 
from  Springfield  extended  northward 
through  Vermont  to  Montreal.  The 
Troy  and  Greenfield  pierced  the  Deer- 
field  valley.  The  pertinacity  of  a  rare 
genius  of  railroad  building,  Alvah 
Crocker,  drove  a  hole  through 
Hoosac,  thirty  mile?  away.  The 
Fitchburg  railroad  succeeded  to  the 
commonwealth's  venture  in  the  field 
of  government  ownership  and  opera- 
tion of  transportation.  And  by  these 
steps  Greenfield,  the  placid  county 
town,  found  herself  seated  at  the 
junction  of  two  great  thoroughfares 
of  traffic,  destined  —  some  of  her  citi- 
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zens   would    have   said   doomed — to 
become  of  industrial  consequence. 

We  have  now  to  picture  the  graft- 
ing of  the  later  New  England  town, 
with  its  industrial  life,  upon  the  older 
New  England  town,  with  its  con- 
servatism, its  quality,  its  proneness  to 
quietand  comfortable  ease.  It  is  the 
transition  most  observers  have  had  to 
deplore.  Often  it  proves  a  serious 
impairment  of  the  old  time  character 


"to  disfigure  the  beautiful  ravines  and 
to   introduce   into   the   community   a 
class  of  people  very  different  from  the 
landholding  descendants  of  the  Puri- 
tans."*    That  a  transformation  such 
as  this  has  wrought  deep  changes  in 
the  New   England  town   is   not   dis- 
putable.    But  that  a   New   England 
type    of    town    has    been    developed, 
with    no    reproach    to    the    name,    is 
proved  here  and  there  in  Massachu- 
setts,   where   we   find   a   town 
|     with    the   impress    of    the   old 
;     time    character    remaining    to 
dignify  it,   with  the  historical 
connection    not   lost,    with   its 


of  the  distinctive  town, 
much  as  John  Fiske  pic- 
tures it:  First,  the  New 
England  village  where 
"the  finer  and  the  poorer 
houses  stand  side  by  side 
along  the  .  .  .  wide, 
straight  streets,  overarched  with 
elms  and  maples  .  .  .  with  little 
green  lawns  in  front,  called  in 
rustic  parlance  'door  yards.'  The 
finer  houses  may  stand  a  thousand 
feet  apart  from  their  neighbors  on 
either  side,  while  between  the  poorer 
ones  there  may  be  intervals  of  from 
twenty  to  one  hundred  feet,  but  they 
are  never  found  crowded  together  in 
blocks."  Then,  in  place  of  this  vil- 
lage, with  its  library,  its  high  school, 
its  independent  citizen,  whose  daugh- 
ter has  baked  bread  in  the  forenoon 
and  is  ready  to  paint  china  in  the 
afternoon,  he  gives  us  with  sadness 
and  foreboding,  the  farm  life  deteri- 
orated, and  the  "ugly  factories"  come 
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industrial  life  not  a  destroyer  of  the 
ideals  of  living  set  up  by  another 
generation,  but  moulded  in  its  new 
life  by  the  traditions  of  the  old  — 
progress  and  conservatism  balancing 
each  other  in  a  town  character  far 
from  deplorable.  It  is  as  an  instance 
of  such  development  as  this  that 
Greenfield  has  an  interest  beyond  the 
circle   of  personal   acquaintance. 

The  town  is  set  in  the  midst  of 
scenes  of  fine  natural  beauty,  which  it 
is  beyond  the  power  of  growth  of 
population  or  change  of  pursuit  to 
affect.  It  stands  at  the  gateway  of 
the  Deerfield  valley,  here  broad  and 
calm,  but  in  its  upper  course  shut  in 
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closer  and  closer  by  mountain  sides 
growing  higher  and  more  abrupt  as 
Hoosac  is  approached.  A  wide 
natural  basin  drained  by  the  Green 
River  gives  Greenfield  room  for 
growth.  The  Shelburne  hills  form 
its  one  side,  their  deep  ravines  fur- 
nishing passageway  for  the  high- 
ways keeping  close  company  always 
with  the  rushing  streams.  On  the 
other  side  rises  a  high  ridge  of  rock 
with  bold,  bare  sides,  a  wall  thrown 
up  in  volcanic  days  and  now  separat- 
ing the  town  from  the  Connecticut's 
immediate  valley  and  furnishing  a 
screen  from  the  river  fogs.  To  the 
south  stands  the  Pocumtuck  range, 
dividing  with  its  wooded  heights  the 
Deerfield  and  Connecticut  meadows. 
Mountain  and  valley  are  nowhere 
available  for  greater  delights  of 
country  roads,  while  the  hill-top 
scenery  is  endlessly  diversified. 
"Poet's  Seat"  on  the  high  natural  wall 
commanding  the  Connecticut  valley 
on  one  side  and  the  town,  almost  lost 
to  sight  in  green,  on  the  other,  has 
always  charmed  the  visitors  to  the 
town. 

The  town  shows  its  colonial  origin 


in  the  breadth  of  its  main  street  now 
graced  by  the  later  than  colonial 
belief  in  shade  trees.  The  Common 
has  been  sacredly  kept,  —  a  triangle 
of  green  in  the  heart  of  the  town, 
shaded  by  towering  elms  and  marked 
only  by  the  soldiers1  monument,  one 
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of  the  earliest  to  be  erected  after  the 
close  of  the  war.  About  the  Com- 
mon range  the  substantial  buildings 
of  the  county  town,  the  court  house, 
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the  bank  row,  the  modern  successor 
to  the  old  church,  and  the  business 
and  office  buildings  which  have  be- 
come condensed  into  "blocks''  with 
gain  to  the  town's  substantial  ap- 
pearance. 

The  factory  indeed  has  come,  but  it 
is  not  conspicuous.  An  hour  may  be 
spent  driving  through  the  shady 
streets  without  gaining  the  impression 
that  the  "shops,"  which  give  employ- 
ment to  the  occupants  of  these  hun- 


dreds of  little  home-,  exist  here. 
They  have  taken,  —  by  chance  per- 
haps, but  a  lucky  one,  —  the  incon- 
spicuous places,  and  the  town  is  one 
of  homes.  The  tenement  house  is 
blessedly  absent.  In  its  place  are 
the  cottages,  the  street  after  street  of 
modest  homes,  where  the  virtues  and 
delights  of  domestic  existence  are  not 
blighted  by  crowding.  The  school 
house — you  will  find  three  high 
school  buildings,  each  replacing  the 
older  as  the  institution  developed  to 
modern  demands  —  the  library,  the 
church,  the  fraternal  building  stand 
out  in  prominence  for  the  intellectual 
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and  social  life  of  the  town  on  its  pub- 
lic side;  and  you  will  have  to  search 
for  the  industries  which  give  support 
to  the  evident  liberality  of  outlay  for 
all  this.  The  town  is  in  fact  self-sup- 
porting and  can  thank  innumerable 
friends  for  the  gifts  they  have  with- 
held. 

But  there  is  an  industrial  story  to 
be  told.  On  the  banks  of  Green 
River,  John  Russell  laid  the  founda- 
tion in  America  of  one  of  her  great 
industries,  the  manufacture  of  cut- 
lery.    He    employed,    by    necessity, 


with  its  beginnings  in  a  less  favored 
town  was  brought  to  Greenfield  in 
1880,  and  is  now  a  leading  business, 
under  the  name  of  Cutler,  Lyons  and 
Field.  Another  factory  for  black- 
smith's machinery,  with  a  wide  and 
growing  business,  that  of  Wells 
Brothers  and  Co.,  stands  on  the  bor- 
der, of  the  town,  where  its  buildings 
constantly  increase  in  extent  and  are 
fine  examples  of  modern  factory  con- 
struction, where  the  health  and  com- 
fort of  the  operatives  are  not  the  least 
consideration.     Also  on  the  edge  of 
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operatives  from  England,  some  few 
of  whom  remain  to-day  among  the 
town's  venerable  citizens.  Mr.  Rus- 
sell built  up  the  business,  introduced 
methods  Sheffield  had  not  known, 
and  firmly  established  the  industry. 
Upon  the  development  of  Turner's 
Falls  for  power  the  factory  was  trans- 
planted to  the  new  village,  and  there 
became  the  largest  in  the  land.  Its 
place  on  Green  River  was  taken  by 
the  manufacture  of  machinery  and 
tools  by  the  Wiley  and  Russell  Com- 
pany, whose  business  is  constantly 
expanding. 

A    shoe    manufacturing    company, 


the  town,  with  the  edge  fast  dulling 
by  increasing  population,  stand  the 
substantial  buildings  of  the  A.  F. 
Towle  and  Son  company,  manufac- 
turers of  sterling  silver  and  originators 
of  artistic  forms  for  the  manufacture 
of  the  white  metal.  The  cutlery 
works  of  Nichols  Brothers,  the  new 
factory  for  making  hardware  special- 
ties by  the  inventors,  Goodell  Broth- 
ers, another  establishment  for  produc- 
ing specialties,  that  of  B.  B.  Noyes 
and  Son,  another  shoe  factory, 
the  Potter  and  Son's  grain  elevator, 
several  extensive  brickyards,  the 
pocketbook  factory  of  E.  Weissbrod 
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and  Sons,  The  Warner  Company's  cut- 
lery and  hardware  factory  at  Nash's 
Mills,"  and  lesser  industries  make  up 
the  fortunately  diversified  list.  All 
this,  and  the  town  made  none  the  less 
habitable,  its  social  life  not  marred; 
and  the  expansion  of  its  industrial 
interests,  which  its  favorable  situation 
ought  to  induce,  is  looked  forward  to 
with  no  fear  for  the  character  which 
is  Greenfield's  by  honorable  inheri- 
tance. 

Naturally,  in  a  town  with  a  saving 
regard  for  the  old-time  standards  of 
conduct  in  public  as  well  as  private 
affairs,  the  town  meeting  has  retained 
its  democratic  character  and  dignity. 
It  is  still  the  school  for  budding  ora- 
tory, the  safety  valve  for  public  opin- 
ion, the  corrective  for  every  extrava- 
gance and  arrogance.  The  voters 
rather  carelessly  a  few  years  since 
lengthened  the  term  of  the  selectmen 
to  three  years;  but  quickly  discover- 
ing that  these  servants  were  made  a 
little  too  secure  from  public  chastise- 
ment and  showed  symptoms  of  a 
sense  of  authority  not  to  be  tolerated. 


the  voters  at  the  earliest  opportunity 
restored  the  old  order  of  close  re- 
sponsibility. At  the  annual  town 
meeting    affairs    are    discussed    with 
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ample  freedom  and  often  with  an 
ability  and  vigor  which  would  help 
clear  the  air  in  legislative  halls.  At 
the  lesser  meetings,  frequently  held 
on  occasion,  the  town's  officials  are 
reminded  that  they  are  servants,  not 
masters,  and  the  atmosphere  of  town 
government  is  kept  pure  by  dis- 
charges of  oratorical  lightning  which 
are  not  chance  bolts  but  directed  at 
the  mark.  Quite  recently  a  speech 
was  made  by  a  farmer  in  defence  of 
the  rights  of  the  outlying  portions  of 
the  town  to  a  fair  share  of'  the  ex- 
penditure for  road-building,  in  which 
the  superiorities  of  the  "street  folks" 
were  ridiculed  and  exposed  with  a 
satire  and  passion  of  oratory  which 
would  stand  the  test  of  canons  of 
good  speech-making  in  any  delibera- 
tive body. 

In  its  corporate  capacity  the  town 
is  famously  liberal.  No  appropria- 
tion for  the  public  schools  recom- 
mended as  reasonable  is  ever  refused. 
In    consequence,    the    public    school 
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system  is  hardly  excelled  in  the  state. 
In  1876,  when  Massachusetts  made  a 
memorable  exhibit  of  her  school 
work  at  the  Philadelphia  centennial 
exposition,  Greenfield  was  selected 
as  the  model  and  her  school  build- 
ings and  work  were  displayed  in 
models  and  photographs  and  speci- 
men results.  The  town  long  clung 
to  the  school  committee  as  the  sole 
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supervisor  of  the  work,  but  has  re- 
cently come  to  employ  a  school  super- 
intendent at  a  liberal  salary;  and  the 
excellence  of  the  schools  keeps  step 
with  the  town's 
growth.  School 
building  has  been 
notably  progres- 
sive. A  new  high 
school  building 
once  in  twenty 
years  has  become 
almost  a  fixed 
rule.  Quite  re- 
cently the  im- 
provement at  the 
top  has  de- 
manded a  new 
house,  and  the 
high  school  has 
been  furnished 
with  a  fine  brick 
and  granite  building  accommodat- 
ing two  hundred  pupils,  with  every 
equipment  for  the  most  thorough  and 
advanced  work. 

Again  in  road  building,  the  town 
has  not  awaited  the  aid  of  the  State, 
the  costly  but  perhaps  not  unwise 
consequence  of  the  "good  roads"  agi- 
tation, but  for  many  years  has  appro- 
priated upwards  of  $5,000  a  year  for 
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the  construction  of  macadam  roads, 
quite  outside  the  ordinary  outlay  for 
repairs  and  improvements. 

A  free  public  library  of  10,000  vol- 
umes, with  a  free  reading  room  gen- 
erously supplied,  is  supported  by  the 
town's  appropriation.  It  has  just 
been  removed  into  ampler  quarters 
than  those  it  had  outgrown,  and  a 
special  reference  room  added.  This 
is  aside  from  the  Association  library, 
a  choice  and  well-balanced  collection 
of  books,  which  is  open  to  the  public 
on  the  payment  of  a  trifling  fee. 
This  occupies  a  building  presented  to 
the  Association  by  the  late  Governor 
William  B.  Washburn. 

In  the  other  essentials  of  a  thor- 
oughly modern  town,  —  a  water  sup- 
ply of  rare  purity;  protection  against 
fire  by  well  regulated  volunteer  ser- 
vice, effective 
equipment 
and  a  new 
telegraph  sys- 
tem of  fire 
alarms ;  elec- 
tric lighting 
of  the  streets; 
expensive  and 
thorough  sew- 
erage ;  miles 
of  asphalt 
sidewalks; 
free  mail  de- 
livery, and  in 
minor  ways  — 
the  town  is 
progressive. 
It  recently  ad- 


mitted the  electric  street  railway,  with 
not  a  little  reluctance,  after  much  agi- 
tation, and  with  restriction-  as  to  the 
streets  to  be  occupied,  which  dis- 
played all  the  conservatism  which 
it  is  necessary  the  town  should 
possess. 

The  absence  of  the  tenement  house 
from  the  town  has  already  been  noted. 
It  is  absolute.  The  factory  opera- 
tives, in  common  with  the  people  of 
every  other  employment,  are  house 
owners,  or  at  least  lessees  of  little  cot- 
tages which  have  sprung  up  in  recent 
years  to  be  counted  by  streets.  Not 
a  little  taste  has  been  shown  in  this 
sort  of  building;  but  better  than  the 
attempts  at  varied  architecture  is  the 
simple  fact  that  with  the  ample  room 
for  physical  growth  the  gaining  popu- 
lation is  keeping  the  household  plan 
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with  all  it  brings  of  better  conditions 
of  living. 

The  town  is  old  and  new.  But 
there  is  no  sharp  line  of  demarcation. 
The  plain  building  of  the  early  days 
has  yielded  to  the  more  ornamental 
and  vastly  more  comfortable  modern 
dwelling  gradually.  Mingling  old 
and  new,  the  architecture  of  Green- 
field houses  presents  much  that  is  of 
interest.  The  trail  of  the  Queen 
Anne  affliction  is  upon  the  town;  but 
it  might  have  been  worse,  and  is  not 
distinctive.  Fine  specimens  of  the 
late  colonial  order  quickly  appeal  to 
the  admiration  of  the  lover  of  pure 
forms.  One  such  is  the  Hovey 
house,  built  by  one  of  the  honored 
family  of  Leavitt  a  century  ago. 
The  house  stands  in  the  heart  of  the 
town,  and  with  its  well  preserved  out- 
lines and  detail  is  the  object  of  ad- 
miration of  every  discriminating 
visitor.  It  is  guarded  by  the  grand- 
est elms  in  the  town,  trees  which  have 
wide  fame  and  a  character  sufficient  to 
win  their  "portraits"  a  place  in  the  col- 
lection in  the  Appalachian  Club  rooms 
in  Boston.  Back  of  the  house,  away 
from  the  street,  are  broad  lawns,  skill- 
fully utilized  by  the  landscape  gar- 
dener, while  the  house,  whose  rear 
has  no  architectural  apologies  to 
make,  presides  over  them  with  the 
dignity  of  years. 

Another  is  the  Hollister  house.  It 
was  built  in  the  last  century  by  Wil- 
liam Coleman,  a  lawyer  of  distinction, 
who  won  his  learning  in  the  office  of 
Robert  Treat  Paine,  the  signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and 
who  after  leaving  Greenfield  the 
better  by  many  shade  trees  and  a 
weekly  paper,  the  planting  of  both 
instigated  by  him,  practiced  law  in 
New  York  as  the  partner  of  Aaron 
Burr.  The  house  is  imposing.  It  is 
architecturally  true  to  colonial  ideas, 
and  its  outside  panels  decorated  with 
festoons,  the  simulated  pillars,  the 
broad  doorways  and  leaded  glass, 
with  interior  carved  mouldings  and 
decorations,  are  fortunately  pre- 
served.    After  the  davs  of  its  owner- 


ship by  Coleman  it  became  the 
"Greenfield  High  School"  for  young 
ladies,  an  academy  of  the  most  select 
order,  and  at  this  stage  had  wings 
added  altogether  unangelic  in  their 
discord  with  the  body  to  which  they 
were  attached.  The  wings  have 
flown,  leaving  the  house,  and  it  is  as 
fine  as  ever,  barring  some  intrusion 
upon  its  grounds  by  the  railroad  con- 
cealed under  the  hill  it  has  partly 
removed. 

The  day  when  Greek  imitation 
brought  to  New  England  the  massive 
pillars,  heavy  cornices  and  stern  rec- 
tangular forms  is  well  represented  on 
Main  Street  by  two  places;  one  we 
may  speak  of  as  the  Russell  place, 
because  it  was  built  by  John  Russell, 
father  of  John  E.  Russell,  and  the 
other  is  commonly  known  as  the 
Clapp  place,  Henry  W.  Clapp,  a  man 
of  local  usefulness  and  consequence, 
having  developed  its  present  impos- 
ing appearance  from  a  plain  brick 
house  whose  spaciousness  gave  a 
good  foundation  for  the  Ionic  ex- 
terior. 

At  the  head  of  Main  Street,  facing 
squarely  down  it,  stands  the  interest- 
ing and  beautiful  house  of  Hon. 
James  S.  Grinnell.  It  was  fruilt  by 
Mr.  GrinnelPs  father,  Judge  George 
Grennell,  not  quite  sixty  years  ago, 
and  while  extensively  changed  by  the 
present  owner  it  is  not  modernized 
out  of  its  original  dignity.  Mr. 
Grinnell,  returning  late  last  summer 
from  an  extended  European  tour,  was 
asked  what  scene  had  most  charmed 
him,  and  promptly  answered:  "That 
from  my  own  doorstep  as  I  stood 
here  the  morning  after  my  return.'' 
It  was  a  happy  compliment  to  the 
street   of   which   the  town  is   proud. 

A  description  of  Greenfield  street 
in  1725  would  have  pictured  houses 
built  of  logs,  and  the  forts  which  were 
the  protection  of  the  settlers,  their 
shelter  in  times  of  more  than  usual 
danger.  Within  fifteen  years  of  the 
present  time  there  has  been  removed 
the  old  building  known  in  those  days 
as  Fort  Stocking,  the  name  a  corrup- 
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tion,  it  is  believed,  of  stockade.  It 
was  one  of  a  rough  system  of  de- 
fenses which  the  untrustworthiness 
of     Indian      neighbors 

made  necessary.  It 
stood  not  far  from  the 
present  head  of  Main 
Street.  Down  the 
street  where  now  the 
business  buildings 
stand  was  the  fort  of 
James  Corss,  and  at 
the  westerly  end  an- 
other fort  with  an 
underground  passage 
to  the  brook,  that  the 
inmates  might  not  be 
cut  off  from   a   supply 

of   water.     Mr.    F.    M.  george  t.  davis 

Thompson,  the  present 
register  of  probate  and  a  historian  by 
natural  inclination,  tells  of  his  discov- 
ery not  many  years  ago  of  traces  of 
this  underground  passage.  The  site  of 
the  fort  gives  its  name  to  Fort  Square. 
The  first  step  in  progress  from  the  log- 
houses  was  the  larger  farmhouse  with 
its  inevitable  "lean-to";  and  some 
specimens  of  this  sort  of  dwelling- 
stand  now  outside  the  village. 
Then  came  the  more  capacious  farm- 
house, with  the  ample  rooms,  the  big 
fire-places,  the  famous  garret,  a  rich 
storehouse  of  the  relics  of  the  early 
days,  invaded  in  recent  years  by  the 
antiquaries  who  organized  themselves 
into  the'Tocumtuck  Yallev Memorial 


Deerfield,-    the   fittei 

world,-    safer  and  permanent  rc-iin^ 

place  for  th< 

From  tl.< 

i  the  fine  modem 
where    pasture    paths    h.v. 

placed  by  Highland  Avenues  and  the 

The  picturesque  possibith 
hill-t<  it  the  town  for  re 

not  exhausted.     What   they   will 
prov<  - 1  fill 

place    of    Charles     B. 
Philadelphia,    wh 
"Lupinwood,"  is  rea 
through    a    charming 

and  is  itself  a  fitting 
principally    0  command- 

ing the  panorama  valley. 

The     early      church, 
the 
■ 
the     legislature 
mitl 

-    ts  neighbor 
em     oi 

It    stands    yet,    a 
vival  of  the  stage  • 
and   the   • 
when     the     "milfc 

.  d  about  the 
hostelry  with  no  men- 
ace 

■  'i   New  England  rum, 

whose  virtues  and 

-ative      harmle>-ness 
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the  story.  The  dark  room  of  the  tav- 
ern, with  no  window  to  betray  its 
nocturnal  occupants  in  their  revelry 
at  the  table,  is  a  reminder  of  the  inno- 
cence of  the  old-time  sports. 

Greenfield,  while  never  distinctively 
a  school  town,  has  been  in  a  consider- 
able degree  a  centre  of  education  for 
its  region.  Sixty  years  ago,  "the 
Greenfield  High  School  for  Young 
Ladies/'  to  which  reference  has  al- 
ready been  made  as  an  occupant  of 
the  Coleman  house,  was  an  institu- 
tion of  high  quality.  Its  principal 
was  Rev.  Henry  Jones,  remembered 
as  a  man  of  fine  educational  abilities, 
his  wife,  spoken  of  in  the  catalogue  as 
"the  lady  of  the  principal,"  being  a 
daughter  of  Noah  Webster,  the  lexi- 
cographer. The  school  drew  many 
of  its  scholars  from  a  distance,  by  its 
standing  as  one  of  the  fine,  high- 
principled  New  England  academies. 
In  the  catalogue  for  1832-33,  for  in- 
stance, we  find  the  names  of  the 
Misses  Austin  of  East  Hartford, 
Conn.;  the  Misses  Brown  of  Bangor, 
Maine;  Elizabeth  Day,  Washington, 
D.  C;  Julia  and  Mary  Dupre, 
Charleston,  S.  C;  Sarah  P.  Fletcher, 
Woodstock,  Vt;  Martha  A.  and 
Sarah  J.  Hale,  Boston;  Miss  Sexton, 
Paterson,  N.  J.;  Alice  H.  L.  Shippen, 
Petersburg,  Va.;  Elizabeth  Trumbull, 
Worcester;  with  the  Ripleys,  Alvords, 
Stones  and  Strongs  from  Greenfield, 
indicating  the  quality  of  its  roster. 

The  "Outline"  of  the  school  is  a 
fine  example  of  the  dignified  lan- 
guage of  its  day.  The  young  ladies 
were  given  "physical,  intellectual  and 
moral  culture,"  the  first  chiefly  "for 
its  subserviency  to  the  rest,"  and 
consisting  of  "battledoor  and  Cor- 
nelia, 'the  graces/  the  skipping-rope, 
the  swing  .  .  .  while  to  those  who 
dislike  these  modes  of  exercise,  the 
occasional  ride  and  ramble  present 
their  peculiar  inducements."  Geom- 
etry "in  the  rigid  manner  of  Euclid" 
took  first  place  in  the  intellectual 
branch  because  "it  produces  a 
familiarity  with  abstract  thought,  a 
clearness  of  conception  and  a  preci- 


sion of  language,  which  tend  to  un- 
seal the  lips  of  the  scholar  in  the 
expression  of  pertinent  sentiments  on 
all  subjects,  and  to  form  a  general 
character  of  reflection  and  self-reli- 
ance." Conferring  "the  power  of 
tracing  a  course  of  logical  argumenta- 
tion," it  had  "important  bearing  on 
the  art  of  Composition."  The  physi- 
cal sciences  were  pursued  because 
"they  cherish  a  habit  of  minute  and 
accurate  observation."  Particular 
emphasis  was  put  upon  rhetoric,  with 
the  chief  reliance  for  the  development 
of  language  on  "the  process  of  an 
unconscious  induction."  French, 
Latin  and  "the  lighter  accomplish- 
ments of  Music,  Drawing,  Painting 
and  Ornamental  Needlework"  were 
seriously  taught.  .  Religious  training 
did  not  "involve  the  inculcation  of 
speculative  theological  opinions,"  but 
appealed  to  conscience  and  heart. 
What  wonder  that  the  memories  of 
that  school  are  of  young  women  of 
dignity,  of  character  and  accomplish- 
ment! 

The  school  had  a  second  principal, 
Rev.  Lorenzo  L.  Langstroth,  and 
only  less  palmy  days.  Later  came 
the  school  conducted  by  the  Misses 
Stone,  of  which  the  readers  of  "Blue- 
meadow"  have  knowledge.  Its  suc- 
cessor, but  in  a  different  home,  was 
the  Prospect  Hill  school,  about  which 
linger  memories  of  Rev.  John  F. 
Moors,  D.  D.,  who  restored  its  activ- 
ity when  it  one  time  fell  into  disuse. 
This  school  remains,  and  its  charm- 
ing location,  its  high  character  and 
liberal  management  are  of  more  than 
local  knowledge. 

An  early  experiment  in  industrial 
education  was  made  here,  sixty 
years  ago.  The  "Fellenberg  Acad- 
emy" undertook  the  instruction  of 
young  men  "in  Chemistry,  Natural 
Philosophy  and  Practical  Mathemat- 
ics" by  leading  them  "to  use  their  own 
hands"  and  expecting  them  to  "be- 
come much  more  familiar  with  them 
than  by  any  course  of  explanations 
and  lectures",  however  particular,  from 
an  Instructor."     A  farm  of  160  acres 
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gave  splendid  opportunity  for  their 
"use  of  their  own  hands."  The 
school  was  more  local  in  its  patronage 
than  its  contemporary,  the  high 
school  for  young  ladies,  but  in  its  roll 
of  a  hundred  or  more  boys  there  are 
names  that  have  become  familiar  in 
more  than  a  local  way.  James  S. 
Grinnell,  George  Bird  Grinnell, 
Charles  Allen  and  his  brothers,  and 
the  Ripleys  were  in  the  number  who 
were  put  through  the  test  of  "form- 
ing their  own  opinions"  on  the  sub- 
jects taught  and  expected  to  exem- 
plify the  soundness  of  the  great  prin- 
ciple of  the  school,  "that  Knowledge 
should  be  applied  as  fast  as  gained." 
The^  expansion  of  the  public  school 
system  put  an  end  to  the  palm)  days 
of  the  academies  and,  generally  speak- 
ing, to  the  academics  at  last. 

The  memories  of  the  Franklin  bar 
have  been  mentioned.  In  its  eight) 
years  these  have  become  so  rich  that 
justice  will  not  be  done  in  the  limits 
of  this  article.  But  a  glance  must  be 
taken. 

Benjamin  R.  Curtis,  the  great  jur- 
ist, spent  his  hrst  years  at  the  bar  in 
Northfield,  and  with  his  brother  prac- 
ticed in  the  Franklin  courts.  He 
came  here  fresh  from  Harvard,  in 
1832,  and  while  he  remained  but  two 
years,  that  short  period  was  sufficient 
to  leave  memories  which  are  cherished 
by  the  men  still  living  who  poss<  5S 
them.  At  the  same  period  William 
G.  Woodward  was  making  his  first 
steps  in  the  career  that  led  to  eminent 
service  in  Towa.  where  he  became  a 
judge  of  the  supreme  court.  A 
bright  ornament  of  a  little  later  time 
was  Charles  Devens.  His  connec- 
tion began  in  1 841,  when,  seeking  a 
country  settlement,  he  began  practice 
at  Northfield.  In  1844  he  came  to 
Greenfield,  and  five  years  of  the 
young  manhood  of  this  citizen,  useful 
in  varied  fields,  were  spent  here. 
The  files  of  the  Gazette  reveal  that  in 
1844  Charles  Devens  was  elected  third 
lieutenant  of  the  Greenfield  artillery. 
It  was  the  beginning  of  the  military 


service   which    counted   for  mu<  h   for 
hifl  country  and  made  him  a  brig-* 

1  ral  in  the  war  for  the  union,     rfc 
was  associated  with  George  T.  DavisN 
and   hi-   brother  Wendell   'J 
in    the    memorable    firm    of    Da 
Devens  and  J  >avis;    until 
for  loyalty  to  the  Whig  party  ' 
him    from    President  the    ap- 

pointment of   I   nitcd  marshal. 

This   led   him  away   from    Greenfield. 
and  when  he  laid  down  the  offic- 
ii".} it   ■•  a-  b  1  resume  •  1  .:s  a 
partner  -  r  in 
Wot                Hi-  political  career  cul- 
minating  in    a    cabil 
began  in  Greenfield  with  his  sen 
as  senator  in  the  years«l847  and  1848. 
An   incident   which   marked   the   man 
was     hi-     purchase     of     freedom     for 
Robert    \\  right.  ;  at  a 

Greenfield  inn.  to  save  his  rvtur 
bondage. 

Fuller   claim    ha-    the   town   to   the 
memory   of  Judge   Daniel   W< 
ten    war-   chief   justice   of   the   state 
court  <»f  common  pie  ".his  was 

his  birthplace  and  lure  he  spent  I 
of   the   sixty-thn  rs  of   his   life. 

He  was  born  in   1701.  graduated  at 
Dartmouth,  was  admitted  t<  ■  the  bar 
in    1813  and   was  for  thirty 
leader.      He    was    a 
learning    and.    in    the    language 

rge  S.  Hillard,  "as  a  magistrate 
faithful,  cautious,  patient  and  courte- 
ous .  .  .  ever  thoughtful  of  the  rights 
of  others,  and  invariably  loyal  to 
duty."  A  son  of  Judge  Wells.  Col. 
Geo.  D.  Wells,  was  one  of  the  sons 
the  town  sacrificed  in  the  war  of  the 
rebellion,  and  his  memory  is  sacred. 

George  T.  Davis  and  Wendell  T. 
Davis  are  names  closely  associated 
with  Greenfield.  The  former  was 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  the 
lawyers  and  public  men  of  his  day, 
and  the  compliment  paid  him  as  a 
converser  by  Thackeray,  on  his  visit 
to  this  country,  is  so  familiar  that  its 
repetition  always  follows  the  mention 
of  his  name  in  print.  He  came  to 
Greenfield  as  a  student  of  Judge 
Wells  and    long   practiced    here,    be- 
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coming  a  leader  in  political  and 
social  life. 

The  list  of  judges  from  this  bar  is 
notable.  It  includes  the  name  of 
David  Aiken,  judge  of  the  court  of 
common  pleas  in  its  last  years,  and 
throughout  his  long  life  of  active 
practice  and  in  his  later  retired  days, 
a  marked  and  respected  figure. 
Judge  Charles  Allen,  now  of  the 
supreme  court  of  the  state,  and  for- 
merly for  a  series  of  years  the  at- 
torney general,  is  Greenfield's  by  birth 
and  years  of  practice  here.  He  was 
a  son  of  Sylvester  Allen,  a  merchant 
of  the  fine  old  order,  and  a  grandson 
of  Jerome  Ripley,  who  was  the  father 
of  George  and  Franklin  Ripley. 
Judge  Allen  is  a  frequent  visitor  to 
the  town,  where  his  brothers,  William 
Henry  Allen  and  Franklin  Ripley 
Allen  are  honored  citizens.  For  the 
superior  bench  the  town  has  furnished 
Judge  Franklin  G.  Fessenden,  whose 
practice  began  here  twenty  years  ago 
as  a  partner  of  Wendell  T.  Davis. 

Greenfield  notability  in  its  public 
men  does  not  end  with  the  members 
of  the  bar.  Turning  from  these,  the 
first  thought  is  of  William  B.  Wash- 
burn, congressman  for  several  terms, 
governor  of  the  commonwealth  by 
several  elections  and  until  chosen  to 
the  United  States  Senate.  Gov. 
Washburn  came  to  Greenfield  early 
in  his  business  life,  was  president  of 
the  Greenfield,  later  the  First  Na- 
tional, Bank  for  many  years,  and 
closely  identified  with  the  town's  busi- 
ness development. 

To  the  field  of  letters,  the  conspicu- 
ous contribution  of  the  town  was  in 
George  Ripley,  the  associate  of  Haw- 
thorne and  Dana  and  others  of  the 
transcendentalists  in  the  Brook  Farm 
experiment,  and  perhaps  the  finest  of 
America's  literary  critics.  Mr.  Rip- 
ley was  born  here  in  1802,  and  his 
biographer,  Rev.  O.  B.  Frothingham, 
says  he  "had  pleasant  memories  of  his 


early  life  in  this  delightful  region." 
Peculiarly  dear  to  Greenfield  is  the 
recollection  of  good  Doctor  Moors. 
No  man  was  for  a  quarter  century  not 
long  since  ended  a  greater  force  for 
good  in  the  town,  and  his  eminence 
as  a  preacher  and  missionary  spirit  of 
the  Unitarian  denomination  is  not  the 
sole  reason  of  his  mention  here.  He 
made  the  Greenfield  Unitarian 
church,  taking  it  in  a  state  of  sus- 
pended animation,  bringing  it  to  life 
and  living  to  see  it  domiciled  in  a 
beautiful  church,  to  the  dedication  of 
which  he  was  borne  on  a  bed  and  in 
which  his  was  the  first  as  it  will 
remain  the  most  touching  funeral 
service. 

Another  pastor  to  memory  dear 
was  Dr.  Titus  Strong,  of  whom  the 
author  of  Bluemeadow  writes  de- 
lightfully. 

The  beauty,  the  thrift,  the  character 
of  such  a  New  England  town  as 
Greenfield  constitute  a  theme  not 
easily  exhausted.  The  clustered  as- 
sociations of  years,  the  tradition  and 
reminiscence  crowd  upon  him  who 
lends  his  pen  to  record  even  the  frag- 
ment of  them.  Its  hopes  and  ambi- 
tions, its  problems  and  needs,  its  pos- 
sibilities, with  no  extravagant  dreams 
of  greatness,  offer  almost  boundless 
suggestion.  The  members  of  the 
Neiv  England's  numerous  family 
must  learn  the  rest  in  the  town  itself, 
— must  stand  on  Sachem's  Head  and 
study  its  physical  charms,  must  meet 
its  men  in  the  comfortable  quarters  of 
"The  Greenfield  Club,"  observe  its 
prosperity  in  the  plethora  of  the  sav- 
ings banks,  its  industry  in  the  fac- 
tories, its  fraternal  activity  in  the  sub- 
stantial new  Masonic  and  Odd  Fel- 
lows' buildings,  its  charity  in  the 
Franklin  hospial,  its  pride  in  the 
well-kept  elm-shaded  streets,  its  sober 
good  behavior  in  the  columns  of  the 
century-old  Gazette,  and  know  its 
people  in  their  homes. 


WORK. 

By  Sam   Walter   Foss. 

THE  Fiend  that  harries  the  souls  of  men 
Came  up  from  his  lowest  hell 
To,  fiendlike,  play  with  the  soul  of  a  man 

That  lie  had  pondered  well, — 
The  soul  of  a  man  serene  and  strong, 
Who  had  worked  in  joy  his  whole  life  long, 
And  who  loved  his  work,  as  a  strong  man  should. 
And  looked  on  his  work  and  called  it  good 

And  he  smote  from  the  man  his  friend-.     They  turned 

From  his  daily  haunts  and  v. 
And  they  passed  him  by  witli  a  look  of  ! 
Or  with  an  averted  gaze. 
Then  the  friendless  man,  in  his  life  apart, 
On  the  love  of  his  labor  fed  his  heart. 
And  in  the  joy  of  his  work  no  more 
Remembered  the  scorn  of  his  friends  i 

And  he  smote  from  the  man  his  love.     The  heart 

He  had  cherished  as  his  own 
Grew  false  to  his  love  that  was  strong  as  1 

And  the  man  was  left  alone. 

Then  the  loveless  man  choked  down  his  tears 
And  worked  through  the  gloom  of  the  lonely  y< 
With  the  dragon  shapes  of  his  grief  he  fought. 
Upheld  by  the  love  of  the  work  he  wrought. 

And  he  smote  from  the  man  his  fame.     The  praise 

Of  his  youth  came  not  again. 
And  his  name,  that  had  blown  about  the  world, 
Was  dead  on  the  lips  of  men. 
Then  the  fameless  man  with  his  dead  renown 
Grew  faint  with  the  weight  of  his  iron  crown : 
But  he  turned  to  his  work  as  a  strong  retreat 
And  forgot  the  shame  of  his  great  defeat. 

Then  the  Fiend  that  harries  the  souls  oi  men. 

In  the  strength  of  a  hate  untold. 
Despoiled  the  man  of  his  power  to  work. — 
And  the  heart  of  the  man  grew  old : 
And  he  raised  his  hands  to  the  pitiless  sky. 
And  he  prayed  to  the  heavens  for  the  power  to  die. 
And  the  Fiend  grew  glad  and  he  laughed.  "  Tis  well"; 
And  then  he  returned  to  his  lowest  hell. 
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By  Sophie  Swett. 


OU  turn  round  by 
Aaron  Tukey's  black- 
smith shop  into  a 
long,  grassy  lane,  and 
by  the  time  you  begin 
to  smell  the  sea  there'll 
be  the  old  Pory  house, 
-turning  its  back  on  folks — just  like 
the  Porys." 

Those  were  the  directions  of  the 
landlady  of  the  Cataumet  House,  and 
that  was  how  it  happened  that  a  buck- 
board  load  of  gay  summer  people 
appeared  suddenly  to  Miss  Lucile 
Pauret,  sitting  upon  her  sunken  door- 
stone  that  was  flanked  by  tall-stalked 
burdocks  and  bristling  thistles. 

Miss  Pauret  —  Pory,  Lucilly  Pory, 
she  was  called  in  Cataumet — was  a 
small,  angular  woman ;  her  little  bony 
back  was  rounded  pathetically  and 
her  sallow  face  was  seamed,  but  her 
blue  eyes  still  held  a  spark  in  their 
depths  and  her  black  hair  had  a 
youthful  lustre;  where  it  might  have 
been  gray,  around  the  temples,  she 
anointed  it  with  beeswax  and  burnt 
charcoal,  —  even  when  troubles 
pressed  heavily  upon  her  she  never 
forgot  this  rile. 

"What  a  perfectly  delightful  old 
house!"  exclaimed  the  enthusiastic 
young  woman  who  alighted  first 
from  the  buckboard;  and  Lucilly 
smiled  grimly.  She  labored  untir- 
ingly to  cover  the  old  house's  gray- 
ness  with  the  woodbine  and  hop 
vines  of  which  the  bleak  sea  winds 
made  sad  havoc.  The  summer  visi- 
tors who  had  begun  to  frequent 
Cataumet  admired  the  grayness,  but 
Lucilly  was  mortified  because  the 
house  was  not  painted. 

"We    have    heard,    too,    that    you 

have    some    beautiful    old    things— I 

beg    your    pardon!"     When    Lucilly 

Pory   arose,   in    spite   of   her   shabby 
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dress  she  looked  a  lady.  "My  aunt 
is  perfectly  wild  over  fine  old  things 
and  if  you  would  be  so  very  kind  as 
to  show  them  to  us — "  Lucilly's 
grim  face  relaxed  slightly.  There 
was  an  unconfessed  comfort  in 
showing  her  treasures  to  people  who 
appreciated  them. 

The  visitors  observed  the  softening 
and  misunderstood  it.  What  had  the 
landlady  told  them? — that  Lucilly 
Pory  had  lost  her  pension,  through 
some  technicality,  and  one  of  her 
arms  was  paralyzed  and  her  nephew 
had  gone  off  and  left  her;  and  the 
rocky  farm  was  "all  run  out." 
Cataumet  had  no  poorhouse,  but  the 
town  was  going  to  board  her  at  Mrs. 
Ajax  Robinson's,  down  at  the  Neck. 

"And  if  you  wished  to  sell  any  of 
them — "  ventured  the  girl  remem- 
bering this. 

"They  ain't  for  sale,"  answered 
Lucilly  shortly.  "But  you  can  bring 
your  folks  in,  if  you  want  to,"  she 
added  more  graciously. 

The  gay  party  took  possession  of 
the  great,  clingy,  low-ceilinged  living- 
room  like  a  flock  of  brilliantly-plu- 
maged  birds  invading  an  ancient 
rookery.  Lucilly  stiffly  took  down 
from  her  old  dresser  some  pewter 
pieces,  a  curiously-wrought  silver 
tankard,  a  loving  cup  with  a  coat  of 
arms  engraved  upon  it,  and  what 
looked  like  an  Apostle  spoon,  bat- 
tered and  defaced. 

"I  gave  it  to  my  nephew  John 
when  he  was  teething.  Twa'n't  any 
too  good  for  him,"  explained  Lucilly 
frigidly. 

The  young  girl  who  had  acted  as 
spokesman  recalled  the  landlady's 
further  account  of  Lucilly  Pory. 
"Her  folks  way  back  were  some  kind 
of  French  that  fought  for  their  reh- 
o-ion.    Huguenot?    Well,  maybe  that 
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zuas  it;  folks  never  took  much  notice. 
Land,  I  don't  think  anything  of  what 
my  folks  was  so  far  back." 

The  visitors  went  into  such  genu- 
ine raptures  over  a  pair  of  slender 
gold  candle  sticks  and  the  frost-like 
filigree-gilt  of  a  mirror  frame,  that 
Lucilly  thawed  visibly.  She  was 
absent-minded  while  she  showed  the 
spindle-legged  chairs  and  the  ex- 
quisite buffet. 

"I'm  a  good  mind  to  show  you  my 
flowered  tea-set!"  She  said  it  sud- 
denly, impulsively,  with  a  kind  of 
wistful  appeal  in  her  eyes.  "It  hasn't 
been  drunk  tea  out  of  for  twenty-five 
years.  Grandmother  left  it  to  me  — 
while  I  live.  Then  it  goes  to  the 
next  of  kin  by  the  name  of  Pory  — 
that  was  the  way  it  was  set  down 
in  grandmother's  will.  And  that's 
'Lizabuth  Pory,  down  to  the  Tori, 
that's  like  her  mother's  folks."  Lu- 
cilly's  voice  faltered.  "I'm  going  to 
show  it  to  you,"  she  added  firmly, 
"though  I  haven't  shown  it  since 
since  my  own  folks  died." 

She  disappeared  in  the  direction  of 
the  front  hall,  and  soon  returned  with 
an  ancient  leather  case. 

The  chaperon  of  the  party  —  the 
aunt  who  was  perfectly  wild  over  fine 
old  things  —  uttered  an  exclamation 
of  delight  when  the  dainty,  fragile 
pieces  of  china  were  revealed. 

"It  is  Sevres!  I  am  sure  it  is 
Sevres!"    she  cried. 

"It's  real  china,"  said  Lucilly  with 
anxious  pride.  "It  belonged  to  my 
great-great-grandmother  in   France.*' 

"It  is  worth  a  good  deal  of  money." 
said  the  visitor,  and  she  looked 
through  her  lorgnette  at  Lucilly. 

"I  never  thought  about  that."  said 
Lucilly  simply.  But  suddenly  she 
trembled. 

She  seized  the  pieces  of  china  al- 
most fiercely  and  thrust  them  back 
into  their  faded  pink  satin  nests,  her 
small,   purple-veined   hands    shaking. 

"I  should  like  to  have  my  brother 
see  them;  he  is  a  connoisseur."  said 
the  lady.  "He  would  know  their 
monev  value." 


"1  don't  want  t 
value,"  said  Lucilly  sharply. 

A  young  man  of  the  party  tapped 
his  forehead  significantly  behind  Lu- 
cilly's  back. 

Lucilly     showed    her    visitors     out 
stiffly,    receiving    their    enthusu 
thank-    in    con-trained    silence.      But 
after    the    en  ird    had 

started  the  driver  v„>  forced  to  pull 
up  his  horses  in  response  to  the  wav- 
ing of  Lucilly's  sunboni 

'You  can  fetch  him  if  you're  a 
mind  to,"  she  called. 

"She  was  only  playing  off  a  lit* 
said  the  young  man  who  had  doubted 
her  sanity. 

Lucilly    took    the    ancient    cas< 
restore  it  to  it^  hiding  place,  but 
--at  down  again  and  groaned, 
got    to    gather    the m    all    together — 
all    the   old   things  -before   I 
lectmen   come.     And   if — if  it's   true- 
that    Mis'  Ajax    Robinson   said  that 
there    wa'n't    any    room    in    her    a 
for  my  old   rubbish  —  why   I   haven't 
got  any  place  for  the  old  tilings  that 
seem  to  look  at  me  with  the 
those   that   are   g<  me  1   it 

aloud  as  if  her  misery  challenged  the 
heartless  dumbn<  ai  in-ensate 

thing  Adely  and  — 

and    little    John."     She    liked'    to    re- 
member her  nephew  as  a  child,  wl 
he    had    not    been    indifferent   to   the 
fact  that  he  was  a  Pauret  nor  wis 
to    marry   the   blacksmith's   daughter 
at  Millbri    a 

The  town  was  to  sell  the  old  house, 
with  its  rocky  acres.  f<  r  taxes,  the 
next  week.  Some  one  had  proposed 
to  purchase  and  renovate  it  for  a 
summer  boarding-house.  Lucilly 
Tory  would  soon  have  been  obliged 
to  come  upon  the  town,  anyway, 
people  said.  It  was  suspected  that 
she  had  now  but  scanty  fare  and 
scanty  fuel.  There  would  have  been 
more  sympathy  if  she  had  been  less 
proud.  There  was  a  comfortable 
theory  that  she  would  be  much  better 
off  with  Mrs.  Ajax  Robinson. 

''Folks  think  I'm  crazy  to  feel  so," 
continued  Lucillv,  aloud  in  the  lone- 
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liness,  as  she  sat  clutching  her  an- 
cient case.  "They  think  they're  only 
chairs  and  tables  and  dishes,  and 
don't  see  what  they  mean  to  me. 
But  I  mustn't  feel  so;  it'll  kill  me — 
and  then  'Lizabuth  Pory  will  have  the 
tea-set !" 

A  gleam  of  hope  shone  suddenly 
through  her  despair. 

"Old  Mis'  Rumy  Whiting,  that 
I've  neighbored  with  some,  might 
give  me  a  room  in  her  house  to  live 
in  and  keep  my  things  with  me.  I 
can  use  my  hand  better  and  better; 
'twon't  be  long  before  I  can  knit  for 
the  store  again.  And  there  are  my 
three  cropple  crowns  laying  steady, 
and  there's  berries,  and  I  can  live  on 
such  a  little  mite !  I'll  go  right  down 
and  ask  her.  I  couldn't  for  myself, 
if  it  wasn't  for  my  things." 

As  she  went  through  the  lane  she 
discovered  two  of  her  hens  dead  and 
mangled,  and  the  third  squawked 
faintly  from  behind  the  fence  and  was 
dead  when  Lucilly  took  it  up. 

"  'Twas  that  fierce  dog  belonging 
to  the  man  that's  hired  the  summer 
cottage  next  to  the  hotel.  I  saw  him 
following  the  buckboard,"  said  Lu- 
cilly to  herself.  "Now  I  can't  tell 
Mis'  Rumy  Whiting  that  I've  got 
them  for  a  mainstay."  Her  eyes 
smarted,  though  they  were  tearless, 
as  she  walked  on;  the  sun  as  it  glit- 
tered upon  the  sea  was  blinding. 

Old  Mrs."  Whiting  was  evidently 
greatly  surprised  but.  she  thought 
they  might  have  got  along  real  well, 
and  she  shouldn't  have  worried  about 
the  pay,  but  it  had  happened,  kind  of 
queer,  that  she  had  that  day  received 
a  letter  from  her  stepdaughter, 
Sophrony,  saying  she  was  coming 
with  her  three  children  to  spend  two 
or  three  months  with  her;  they  would 
take  every  mite  of  her  spare  room. 

Lucilly  was  numb  with  despair  as 
she  walked  homeward,  although  she 
told  herself  that  she  had  not  hoped. 
There  was  no  one  else  whom  she 
could  think  of  asking  to  shelter  her 
and  her  treasures  until  she  could  knit 
again. 


Since  she  had  received  warning 
from  the  town  of  its  intended  sale  of 
her  estate  she  had  resumed  the  habit, 
despairingly  dropped  in  the  last  year, 
of  walking  to  the  postomce,  every 
night,  to  see  whether  her  nephew 
John  had  written  to  her.  It  was  a 
mile  and  a  half  to  the  postofnce  and 
for  two  years  she  had  walked  there 
through  wet  and  dry. 

"There's  that  poor  creature  comin' 
again,"  said  old  Mrs.  Calkins,  the 
postmaster's  wife,  when  she  saw  her 
coming.  "It  seems  as  if  it  would  be 
only  a  kindness  to  give  her  a  hint  that 
'tisn't  any  use.  That  nephew  of  hers 
wasn't  going  to  stand  it  to  be  kept 
aloof  from  his  mates  and  then  to  be 
hindered  from  marrying  a  good, 
likely  girl.  I  expect  he  thinks  it 
serves  her  right  if  she  has  got  to  be 
town's  poor. 

"No,  Miss  Pory,  there  isn't  a  mite 
of  a  letter  for  you."  Old  Mrs. 
Calkins'  fat  and  comfortable  face, 
appearing  in  the  square  aperture 
where  letters  were  handed  forth, 
was  to  Lucilly  the  awful  visage  of 
Fate. 

"Young  folks  when  they  get  a 
chance  to  go  their  own  ways  don't 
think  much  of  those  that  are  left  be- 
hind. And  things  don't  ever  happen 
just  in  the  nick  of  time." 

"Then  you  don't  believe  in  the 
Lord's  providence?"  Lucilly  turned 
back  from  the  door  to  say  this,  in  a 
harsh,    strained    voice. 

"I  couldn't  help  thinking  'He  re- 
sisted! the  proud,'"  said  Mrs.  Calk- 
ins, afterwards,  "but  I  hadn't  the 
heart  to  say  it." 

Some  one  was  sitting  on  her  door 
stone  as  Lucilly  drew  near  it  in  the 
dusk.  Her  heart  thrilled.  She  was 
a  religious  woman  and  she  had  hoped 
for  "  a  special  providence";  more- 
over, like  all  intense  natures,  she  had 
felt  that  the  extremity  of  her  suffer- 
ing must  bring  relief,  as  a  child  feels 
that  its  paroxysm  of  tears  must 
change  the  course  of  events. 

But  it  was  'Lizabuth  Pory  who 
arose  from  the  doorstep,— a  middle- 
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aged  woman  with  a  light  juvenility  of 
aspect  and  an  airy  manner. 

She  kissed  her  relative  with  effu- 
sion and  Lucilly  received  the  salute 
frigidly.  She  was  inwardly  resentful 
of  'Lizabuth's  coming  and  of  her 
pitying  tone;  but  she  brewed  for  her 
the  precious  little  package  of  tea 
which  she  had  reserved,  in  the  face  of 
keen  temptations,  for  possible  com- 
pany, and  boiled  for  her  the  last  two 
eggs  laid  by  her  cropple  crowns. 

"Maria  Simpkins  was  down  to  the 
Port,  dressmaking,  and  she  told  me 
about — about  how  mean  the  town 
was  acting."  'Lizabuth  said  this  as 
she  ate  the  last  of  the  hard,  dry,  little 
caraway  cakes  that  Lucilly  had  saved 
for  a  month.  "Mother  and  I  said, 
right  away,  that  if  we  were  only  a 
little  better  off  we'd  be  glad  to  offer 
you  a  home;  and,  anyway,  our  house 
would  be  a  safe  place  to  put  the  old 
things " 

"I  shall  never  be  separated  from 
my  old  things  till  the  Lord  separates 
me,"  said  Lucilly,  in  a  grim  voice. 
"While  I  live  they'll  belong  to  a 
Pauret" — she  gave  her  name  its  full 
French  accent  although  she  oftener 
corrupted  its  last  syllable  in  the 
Cataumet  fashion  —  "and  after — " 
her  voice  trembled  and  broke. 

"It  seems  as  if  you  couldn't  bear  to 
think  that  I  should  have  the  tea-set," 
cried  'Lizabuth  Pory  in  an  injured 
tone.  "I  don't  know  who  you  do 
want  to  have  it,  now  John  has  gone 
off  and  left  you.  I  don't  see  how 
you  can  be  so  proud  when  you've  got 
so  put  down." 

The  tears  ran  down  Lueilly's  hol- 
lowed cheeks.  "I  never  was  a  mite 
proud,"  she  said,  "not  a  mite!  folks 
don't  understand." 

"Mother  was  right  in  saying  that 
she  isn't  fit  to  have  the  care  of  those 
things,"  soliloquized  'Lizabuth  Pory 
in  the  seclusion  of  the  spare  chamber; 
"but  it  wouldn't  be  of  any  use  to  ask 
her  to  let  me  have  the  tea-set." 

Lucilly  set  huckleberry  biscuit 
grimly  before  her  guest  in  the  morn- 
ing, a  breakfast  which  she  had  lain 


awake  to  plan  and  had  achiev< 

by  borrowing  cream  of  tartar  of  old 

Mis'  Rumy  Whiting,  a  deed  her 
abhorred;    but    she   did    not    bid    her 
stay.    At  the  breakfast  table  she  sat 

where  "Lizabuth  could  see  her  rigid 
reflection  in  the  looking  glass  and 
she  caught  her  scrutinizing  it. 

"She  thinks    J   am   going  to   dii 
thought   Lucilly. 

She  proceeded  to  gather  her  treas- 
ures into  one  room  as  soon  a^ 
had  seen  'Lizabuth  Pory  off  by  the 
knees  were  weak,  but 
her  soul  was  nerved  to  do  battle  with 
the  town  authorities  and  with  Mrs 
Ajax  Robinson  for  her  old  things. 

in  the  middle  of  tl  I 

appeared  the  lady  with  the  I 

and    her    brother.     Lucilly    had 
gotten  the  permission  she  had  given; 

she  opened  the  case  reluctantly. 

"Madam,  the  set  rly  a 

thousand    dollars,"   -aid   the   com. 
seur.     "I     myself    would    ] 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollai 

Seven    hundred    and    fifty    doll 
More  —  more  than  the  taxes  due  the 
town! 

The  tall  clock  courtesied  to  Lucilly 
and  the  row  of  poplars  outside  the 
window  dipped  into  the  sea;  but 
when  they  had  righted  themselves 
>he  still  sat  rigid  upon  the  sofa,  and 
heard  her  own  voice  say  harshly: 

"It  isn't  for  sale:  there's  more  than 
a   money  meaning  to   some  thing 

She  was  in  a  fever  of  alarm  after 
the  visitors  had  left.  What  might 
not  the  town  force  her  to  do? — a 
pauper  with  such  riches! 

She  was  awake  all  that  night,  and 
before  dawn  she  had  dug  a  deep 
hole  —  and  with  one  hand,  she  could 
not  yet  knit!  —  at  the  foot  of  the  old 
storm-twisted  pear  tree  in  her  gar- 
den. She  brought  seaweed  from  the 
beach  and  covered  the  fresh  earth. 

"Folks  know  I  always  put  sea- 
weed on  my  garden  for  dressing: 
thev  won't  think  strange  of  it."  she 
said  to  herself.  Neither  the  town 
nor  'Lizabuth  Pory  would  have  that 
tea-set. 
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She  lay  upon  the  haircloth  sofa  that 
forenoon,  and  at  the  noise  of  wheels 
she  did  not  stir. 

"Fve  wondered  what  kept  the 
town  officers ;  they've  come  now,"  she 
said  to  herself,  inwardly  gathering  all 
her  forces. 

But  the  jingling  of  tinware 
mingled  with  a  driver's  cheerful 
whoa;  the  blessedness  of  relief  was 
followed  by  a  sickening  pang  of  re- 
gret. How  pleasant  it  had  been, 
even  sometimes  after  John  went,  in 
the  sparkling  mornings  when  the 
Millbridge  tin  peddler  stopped,  —  a 
respectful  man  from  whom  one  need 
not  disdain  to  hear  a  little  news. 

Her  lips  quivered  when  she 
silently  disclaimed  the  need  of  a  new 
teakettle.  The  tin  peddler  burst 
forth  sympathetically: 

"I  declare,  Miss  Pory,  it's  a  shame 
the  way  this  town's  a-kerryin'  on. 
We  was  talkin'  it  over  in  Jason 
Winchell's  store  down  to  Millbridge" 
—  Lucilly  winced — "and  there  was  a 
stranger  there  from  aboard  a  vessel, 
come  to  Millbridge  10  see  his  girl; 
some  said  'twas  your  nephew."  The 
tin  peddler  looked  cautiously  at  her 
and  was  emboldened  to  continue. 
"He  'peared  to  be  all  struck  of  a 
heap.  He  was  afraid  his  vessel 
would  go  off  and  leave  him,  but  some 
said  he  come  tearin'  up  here  to 
Cataumet.  Anyhow,  he  scribbled 
off  something  and  asked  me  to  give 
it  to  you." 

Lucilly  took  the  scrawl  in  a  hand 
that  shook  like  a  leaf  in  the  wind. 

"Dear  Aunt  'Cilly:  I  just  wish  I  had 
known  about  that  pension  and  the  sort  of 
luck  you  were  having;  but  you  know  you 
said  you  didn't  want  anything  more  to  do 
with  me  unless  I  would  give  up  Kate  and— 
well,  you  know  what  a  Pauret  is  for  setting 
his  heart  on  a  thing.  I  struck  it  pretty  mid- 
dling rich  down  in  South  America,  and  Til 
fix  things  with  the  town  so  that  the  old  place 
will  be  yours,  all  safe  and  clear.  I  had  a 
pretty  hard  time  the  first  two  years,  and  now 


Pve  got  to  go  back  to  South  America  to  look 
after  my  little  pile.  When  I  get  to  Boston 
1 11  send  you  a  remittance.  When  I  come 
back  I  hope  to  stay  on  shore.  Kate  wants 
me  to.  I'll  fix  the  old  house  up,  and  if  you 
should  want  us  to  live  there  —why,  Kate 
would  be  very  nice  and  easy  to  get' along 
with.  And  she'll  be  a  Pory  when  she's  my 
wife." 

'  Lucilly  started  up.  It  had  jarred 
upon  her  to  read  about  Kate,  even  in 
her  joy;  but  now  a  new  hope  thrilled 
her. 

"She'll  be  a  Pory!  John's  wife  will 
be  a  Pory,  and  the  next  of  kin!"  she 
murmured.  "I  do  want  her — to  live 
here!" 

"Nephew  gettin'  married?  Should 
think  he'd  better  be  lookin'  out  for 
own  folks  first,"  said  the  tin  peddler, 
who  did  not  wish  to  return  empty  of 
news  to  Jason  Winchell's  store. 

"My  nephew  has  paid  the  taxes; 
the  house  is  mine;  he  will  live  here 
with  his  wife  when  he  returns  from 
South  America,"  said  Lucilly  with 
dignity.  In  spite  of  the  dignity,  the 
joy  of  her  heart  bubbled  in  her  voice. 
"I  —  I  expect  I  shall  want  a  new  tea- 
kettle next  time  you  come!" 

She  worked  with  restless  delight 
restoring  her  relics  to  their  proper 
places.  But  she  went  and  stood 
doubtfully  upon  the  seaweed  that 
covered  the  hiding-place  of  the  tea- 
set. 

"'Lizabuth  Pory  may  say  that  next 
of  kin  means  blood  relation.  I  won't 
take  it  up  till  I  find  out  how  she's 
going  to  act,"  she  thought. 

She    wrote    a    letter    to 
Pory  that  very  day,  and  in 
received  this  answer: 


Lizabuth 
due  time 


"  I'm  one  that's  always  glad  to  hear  of  the 
good  fortune  of  my  relatives,  whatever  I  may 
think  of  their  deservings.  You  appear  to 
think  so  much  about  that  old  tea-set  that  I 
might  as  well  tell  you  that,  come  next  fall, 
mv  name  won't  be  Porv ;  and  when  I  go  to 


housekeeping  I  expect  all  my  dishes  wi 
nice  and  new-fashioned." 


11  be 
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DOUGLAS  CAMPBELL,  in  his 
remarkable  book  on  "The  Puri- 
tan   in    Holland,    England    and 

America/'  in  which  the  extent  and 
importance  of  the  Dutch  influence 
upon  onr  history  and  institutions  was 
claimed  in  so  sweeping  a  manner  as 
to  provoke  very  sharp  controv< 
did  not  fail  to  notice  the  significance 
in  the  development  of  liberty  and  self- 
government  of  the  Act  of  Abjuration 
of  1581 — the  Dutch  Declaration  of 
Independence — nor  fail  to  remark,  al- 
though his  notice  is  a  brief  one,  uim.ii 
the  genetic  relation  of  this  famous 
manifesto  to  onr  own  great  Declara- 
tion of  two  centuries  later.  "This 
Dutch  Declaration  of  Independence." 
says  Mr.  Campbell,  "is  one  of  the 
most  important  documents  in  his 
tory.  A  translation  of  it  was  found 
among  the  papers  of  Lord  Somers, 
and  is  published  in  his  'Tracts.'  That 
great  statesman  used  it  as  a  model  for 
the  famous  Declaration  of  Rights 
by  which  England  a  century  later 
proclaimed  the  abdication  of  James 
II.  and  the  selection  of  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Orange  to  fill  the  vacant 
throne.  Again,  after  another  century, 
it  furnished  the  model  for  the  still 
more  celebrated  Declaration  by  which 
the  thirteen  American  colonies  an- 
nounced their  independence  of  Great 
Britain." 

We  do  not  know  how  strictly  true 
it  is  that  this  old  Dutch  Declaration 
of  Independence  "furnished  the 
model"  for  our  own.  That  would  be 
an  interesting  subject  of  investigation. 
We  commend  it  to  the  young  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  the  Old  South  His- 
torical Society  in  Boston  and  to  the 
members  of  the  other  historical 
societies.  John  Adams  and  not  a  few 
others  of  our  political  leaders  in  the 
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Constitutional    period    showed    tl.- 
selves  very  familiar  with  the  republi- 
can   and    federal    experiments    of   the 
past,  and  ap|  Dutch  ]  I 

are  not  lacking;  Adai  n  use  of 

Dutch  history,  too,  in  the  midst  of  the 
struggle  will  no- 

what  evidence  have  we  tl 

and  the  company  at  Philadelphia  in 

1770  were  familiar  with  this  old  Dutch 
Declaration,  with  the  historical  cir- 
cumstances under  which  it  appeal 
with    it>    text,   and    with    the   general 
principles  \\  hich  it  ei 
evidence  ha\  Dutch  influence 

upoi  as  in  the 

colonies,  in  the  months  before  July, 
1770.  which  appear  like  foothills  of 
that   dominating  peak?     Are  we  not 
-  ek   for  the   [  ir  Dec- 

laration of  Inde]  rather  in  the 

long  line  of  decl  rom 

Magna  Charta  down,  and  especially 
in  the  period  of  the  Commonwealth 
and  of  the  beginnings  of  New  Eng- 
land, had  registered  the  development 
«»t  the  spirit  of  English  independ< 
liberty  and  law? 

Whether  so  or  not,  the  analogy  be- 
tween the  great  Dutch  Declaration 
and  our  own  is  undeniable,  and 
inspiring  to  recognize  and  claim  it. 
These  Dutchmen  righting  against 
Spain  were  fighting,  like  our  fathers, 
for  their  ancient,  chartered  rights, 
against  the  assertion  oi  tyrannical, 
intolerable  prerogative,  and  they 
fought  in  the  spirit  which,  in  great 
exigencies,  has  inspired  every  branch 
of  the  Teutonic  race.  They  pro- 
claimed every  inhabitant  of  the  States 
absolved  from  allegiance,  because  the 
King  of  Spain  had  violated  his  obli- 
gation and  his  oath.  They  began,  in 
their  Declaration,  as  Jefferson  and 
the   men   at    Philadelphia   began,   by 
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laying  down  certain  fundamental 
principles,  ''wholesome  truths,"  as 
Motley  says  in  his  account  of  their 
proceeding,  "which  at  that  time 
seemed  startling  blasphemies  in  the 
ears  of  Christendom."  "All  mankind 
know,"  said  this  preamble,  "that  a 
Prince  is  appointed  by  God  to  cherish 
his  subjects,  even  as  a  shepherd  to 
guard  his  sheep.  When,  therefore, 
the  prince  does  not  fulfill  his  duty  as 
protector;  when  he  oppresses  his  sub- 
jects, destroys  their  ancient  liberties, 
and  treats  them  as  slavres,  he  is  to  be 
considered  not  a  prince,  but  a  tyrant. 
As  such,  the  estates  of  the  land  may 
lawfully  depose  him  and  elect,  another 
in  his  room."  They  then  proceeded 
to  a  detailed  impeachment  of  Philip 
.the  Second,  very  much  as  our  fathers 
proceeded  by  and  by  in  the  case  of 
George  the  Third,  and  concluded  very 
properly  that  they  were  quite  justified 
in  forsaking  a  sovereign  against 
whom  this  frightful  impeachment 
could  be  brought. 

Motley's  whole  account  of  the 
passage  of  this  Act  of  Abjuration 
should  be  read,  with  his  analysis  of 
the  Act.  The  essential  part  of  this  is 
included  in  the  Old  South  leaflet  in 
which  this  famous  old  Dutch  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  has  recently 
been  reprinted.  Motley  everywhere 
recognizes,  although  he  did  not  write, 
of  course,  with  a  purpose  like  that  of 
Douglas  Campbell,  the  community  of 
spirit  and  the  frequent  similari- 
ties in  circumstance  and  problem 
between  the  men  who  were  suc- 
cessively the  champions  of  free- 
dom and  independence  in  Holland, 
England  and  America.  Thorold. 
Rogers  in  a  noteworthy  passage  on 
the  Declaration  in  his  "Story  of  Hol- 
land'' says: 

"The  "  sturdy  Hollanders,  at  a 
time  when  public  liberty  seemed 
entirely  lost,  and  despotism  had 
become  a  religious  creed,  began 
the  political  reformation.  The  teach- 
ers of  Europe  in  everything,  they 
are  the  first  to  argue  that  govern- 
ments exist  for  nations,  not  nations 


for  governments.  And  as  precedents, 
especially  successful  ones,  govern  the 
world,  the  Dutch  gave  the  one  for  the 
English  Parliamentary  war  and  the 
English  Revolution,  to  the  American 
Declaration  of  Independence,  to  the 
better  side  of  the  French  Revolution, 
and  to  the  public  spirit  which  has 
slowly  and  imperfectly  recovered  lib- 
erty from   despotism." 


Let  Holland  have  all  honor  as  the 
author  of  the  first  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, as  being  first  in  the 
modern  world  to  recognize  and  to  es- 
tablish the  principle  that  governments 
exist  for  the  good  of  the  people  and 
that  when  they  cease  to  serve  that 
good  the  people's  business  is  to 
change  them,  any  "divine''  or  infernal 
"right"  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. That  honor  we  would  not  mini- 
mize. We  do  not  write  to  minimize 
it,  but,  directing  attention  to  it  once 
again,  to  direct  attention  also  to  still 
another  honor  and  still  another  ser- 
vice, which  even  Mr.  Campbell,  inde- 
fatigable and  comprehensive  as  he  was 
in  his  claims  for  the  little  republic, 
did  not  recognize,  but  which  William 
Penn,  in  his  remarkable  "Essay 
Towards  the  Peace  of  Europe,"  writ- 
ten two  centuries  ago,  which  was  our 
theme  of  discussion  in  these  pages  two 
months  ago,  did  recognize  so  con- 
spicuously, and  which  is  of  peculiar 
interest  at  this  time  of  struggle  toward 
universal  peace  and  the  federation  of 
the  world. 

William  Penn  saw  in  the  United 
States  of  Holland  the  prototype  and 
promise  of  that  United  States  of 
Europe  for  which  he  was  pleading  and 
whose  establishment  alone  he  believed 
would  be  the  guarantee  of  the  perma- 
nent peace  of  Europe.  The  federa- 
tion of  the  Netherlands,  the  story  of 
which  had  first  been  adequately  writ- 
ten in  England  by  Sir  William  Tem- 
ple ten  years  before  Penn  wrote, 
showed  to  him  "by  a  surpassing  in- 
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stance"  that  that  larger  federation 
which  he  urged  could  be  accom- 
plished. "For  the  better  understand- 
ing and  perfecting  of  the  idea  I  here 
present  to  the  sovereign  princes  and 
estates  of  Europe  for  the  safety  and 
tranquility  of  it,"  he  wrote  at  the  con- 
clusion of  his  argument,  "I  must 
recommend  to  their  perusal  Sir 
William  Temple's  account  of  th«- 
United  Provinces;  which  is  an  in- 
stance and  answer,  upon  practice,  to 
all  the  objections  that  ran  1m-  ad- 
vanced against  the  practicability  of 
my  proposal;  nay,  it  is  an  experiment 
that  not  only  comes  to  our  case,  but 
exceeds  the  difficulties  that  can  render 
its  accomplishment  disputable.  For 
there  we  shall  find  three  degrees  of 
sovereignties  to  make  up  every  sover 
eignty  in  the  General  States.  I  will 
reckon  them  backwards:  First,  the 
States  General  themselves;  then  the 
immediate  sovereignties  that  consti- 
tute them,  which  are  those  of  the 
provinces,  answerable  to  the  sover- 
eignties of  Europe  that  by  their  depu- 
ties are  to  compose  the  European  diet. 
parliament  or  estates  in  our  proposal; 
and  then  there  are  the  several  cities 
of  each  province,  that  are  so  many  in- 
dependent or  distinct  sovereignties. 
which  compose  those  of  the  provinces, 
as  those  of  the  provinces  do  compose 
the  States  General  at  The  Hague.'" 

To  have  thus  furnished  to  the  first 
great  thinker  who  comprehensively 
looked  forward  to  and  systematically 
planned  universal  peace  and  order  and 
the  federation  of  Europe,  which  meant 
ultimately  and  logically  the  federa- 
tion of  the  world, — to  have  furnished 
to  the  mind  of  William  Perm  an 
earnest  and  model  of  the  "Imperial 
States  of  Europe"  for  which  he 
pleaded,  the  "cosmopolitical  institu- 
tion" of  Kant,  was  indeed  a  service 
and  an  honor.  And  this  is  what  the 
little  federal  republic  of  Holland  did 
furnish.  In  this  day  of  Mohonk 
Conferences,  when  we  are  dreaming 
the  international  dream  again,  when 
men  are  working  as  they  never  worked 
before  to  make  the  dream  come  true. 


let  the  inspiration  <A  the  JJutci. 

public   to   the  first   mat   dreamer  be 
piously  remembered. 


ir    William    Temple    is    know: 
most  of  us  to-day  chiefly-  v.  I 
through  the  medium  of  Dorothy  ' 
home's     love-letter^  —  through     the 

medium  of   V 

[til  one  of  the  best  of  tie  and 

doubtl  on  the  whole  a  fair 

impression  of  Temple's  life  and  ser- 
vice; although  .'i-  one  turn^  the  pa 
of  the  old  folios  in   which   Tern: 
writings  are  embalmed  in  the  libraries, 
thinking  of  the   writer  as  a  lite- 
garden-loving  gentleman  more  than 
a-  a   politician,  it  is  certain  that 
feels  a  far  stronger  personal  drawing 
towards    him    than    b 
William  of  Maeaula J  ' 
friends   he   V  I    dear.-     an-! 

friends  were  many.     There  is  "a  short 
character  of  him"  written  by  "a  particu- 
lar friend."  following  the  shorl 
raphy  of  him  in  the  old  folio. 
had  an  extraordinary   spirit  ai 
in    his    humor."    write-    this    friend, 
"with   so  agreeable  turns  of  wit  and 
fancy  in  his  conversation  that  nobody 
was  welo  »mer  in  all  s< 
and  some  ha.         s   rved  that  he  n< 
had  a  mind  to  make  anybody  kir 
him  without   compassing  his        S  gi 
He  was  an  exact  observer  of  truth. 
thinking   none    that    had    failed 
ought  ever  to  be  trusted  again  :  of  nice 
points  of  honor;  of  great   humanity 
and  good  nature,  taking  \ Measure  in 
making  others  easy  and  happy;  his 
passions   naturally   warm   and   qu 
but  tempered  by  reason  and  thoug 
.  .   .   He  had  a  very  familiar  w.v 
conversing  with   all  sorts  of  people, 
from  the  greatest  princes  to  the  mean- 
est servants  and  even  children,  whose 
imperfect  language  and  natural  and 
innocent  talk  he  was  fond  of.  .  .  .  His 
humor   was   gay,    but   very   unequal, 
from  cruel  fits  of  spleen  and  melan- 
choly, being  subject  to  great  damps 
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from  sudden  changes  of  weather,  but 
chiefly  from  the  crosses  and  surpris- 
ing turns  in  his  business  and  disap- 
pointments he  met  with  so  often 
in  his  endeavors  to  contribute  to  the 
honor  and  service  of  his  country, 
which  he  thought  himself  two  or  three 
times  so  near  compassing  that  he 
could  not  think  with  patience  of  what 
had  hindered  it  or  of  those  that  he 
thought  had  been  the  occasion  of  his 
disappointments.  He  never  seemed 
busy  in  his  greatest  employments,  was 
a  great  lover  of  liberty,  and  therefore 
hated  the  servitude  of  courts,  said  he 
could  never  serve  for  wages,  nor  be 
busy  (as  one  is  so  often  there)  to  no 
purpose,  and  never  was  willing  to 
enter  upon  any  employment  but  that 
of  a  public  minister.  He  had  been  a 
passionate  lover,  was  a  kind  husband, 
a  fond  and  indulgent  father,  a  good 
master,  and  the  best  friend  in  the 
world." 

This  loving  portrait  is  surely  most 
attractive.  Perhaps  it  is  in  no  way 
incompatible  with  Macaulay's  esti- 
mate. Trained  as  he  was  at  Em- 
manuel College,  with  a  father  who  sat 
in  the  Long  Parliament,  there  was 
nothing  of  the  Puritan  about  Sir  Wil- 
liam Temple.  He  was  not  of  the 
heroic  mold  and  he  did  not  act  in  a 
heroic  time ;  for  although  he  was  born 
in  1628,  he  did  not  in  any  way  come 
to  the  front  until  the  Restoration.  It 
may  not  be  much  to  say  that  he  was 
better  than  his  contemporaries;  but 
so  much  Macaulay  can  say.  Macau- 
lay's  judgment  is  that  he  seldom  went 
below  the  surface  of  any  question. 
His  knowledge  of  Ancient  Learning, 
upon  which  he  wrote  so  pretentiously, 
was  clearly  of  the  superficial  and  false 
sort,  which  exposed  him  fairly  to  the 
shafts  of  Macaulay,  as  of  Bentley  be- 
fore him;  but  his  large  diplomatic 
experience  did  at  least  give  him 
important  knowledge  of  contempo- 
rary European  politics,  and  lr:s  long 
residence  at  The  Hague,  where  he  was 
intimate  with  De  Witt,  with  the 
young  Prince  of  Orange  and  with 
everybody    whose    acquaintance    was 


most  valuable,  added  greatly  to  his 
qualifications  for  writing  that  work 
upon  the  United  Provinces  which  so 
deeply  affected  the  mind  of  William 
Penn.  That  Temple  was  a  good  ob- 
server Macaulay  agrees  with  the 
friend  whom  we  have  quoted  in  stat- 
ing; and  of  this  work  on  the  Nether- 
lands he  declares,  amid  his  strictures 
upon  Temple's  other  literary  work, 
that  it  is  "a  masterpiece  of  its  kind.'' 


Sir  William  Temple' s  ''Observa- 
tions upon  the  Netherlands"  possesses 
high  historic  value,  we  have  re- 
marked, as  being  the  first  important 
English  work  upon  the  Dutch  repub- 
lic and  its  heroic  struggle  with  the 
Spanish  power,  and  as  having  fur- 
nished William  Penn  with  the  prac- 
tical illustration  which  he  needed  of 
the  policy  whose  extension  he  be- 
lieved would  bring  peace  to  Europe. 
It  is  for  the  sake  of  noting  its  rein- 
forcements for  Penn's  argument  for 
peace  and  federation  that  we  have 
been  led  to  turn  its  pages.  But  we 
have  found  it  a  work  of  great  intrin- 
sic charm  and  value,  and  we  hope  that 
many  who  have  become  interested  in 
the  new  discussions  of  the  Dutch  in- 
fluence upon  England  and  America 
may  take  it  from  its  dusty  place  in  the 
library  and  get  pleasure  and  educa- 
tion from  it.  Written  by  one  who 
was  born  while  Bradford  and  Brew- 
ster were  yet  alive,  its  studies  and  im- 
pressions have  a  value  for  us  greater 
in  many  important  respects  than  that 
ol  any  other  English  writing  upon 
Holland.  The  history  of  the  United 
Provinces,  the  government,  the  geog- 
raphy, the  people,  the  religion,  _  the 
trade,  these  are  all  studied  carefully 
and  sympathetically  by  an  experi- 
enced diplomat  and  politician,  a  lover 
of  liberty,  at  any  rate  of  religious  lib- 
erty, and  an  accomplished  man  of  the 
world.  Temple  had  an  eye  for  the 
relations  between  Dutch  and  English 
institutions,  and  found  many  things  in 
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Friesland  especially  which  he  "began 
to  make  reflections  upon  as  the  likeli 
est  originals  of  many  ancient  consti- 
tutions among  us,"  and  which  he  sug- 
gested that  diligent  antiquaries  might 
profitably  look  into  further.  I '« xhaps 
some  of  the  graduate  students  in  our 
American  universities  will  begin  with 
the  concluding  observations  of  'JY111 
pie  in  his  chapter  on  the  government 
of  the  United  Provinces  and  proceed 
to  fruitful  theses. 

To  most  the  chapter  on  religion  will 
have  as  great  an  interest  as  anything 
in  the  work.  Temple's  own  religious 
views  were  broad,  so  broad  a-  to 
pose  him  to  Bishop  Burnet's  charge 
of  looseness,  a  charge  from  which  his 
friends  warmly  defended  him.  "Be 
lief  is  no  more  in  a  man's  power,"  he 
says  in  this  chapter,  "than  his  stature 
or  his  feature;  and  he  that  tells  me  I 
must  change  my  opinion  for  his  b 
cause  'tis  the  truer  and  the  better, 
without  other  arguments  that  have  to 
me  the  force  of  conviction,  may  as 
well  tell  me  1  must  change  my  gray 
eyes  for  others  like  his  that  are  black 
because  these  are  lovelier  or  more  in 
esteem.  He  that  tells  me  1  must  in- 
form myself  has  reason  if  I  do  it  not : 
but  if  I  endeavor  it  all  that  I  can.  and 
perhaps  more  than  he  ever  did.  and 
yet  still  differ  from  him,  and  he.  that 
it  may  be  is  idle,  will  have  me  study 
on  and  inform  myself  better,  and  so 
to  the  end  of  my  life  —  then  I  easily 
understand  what  he  means  by  inform- 
ing, which  is,  in  short,  that  I  must  do 
It  till  I  come  to  be  of  his  opinion." 

It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  divine  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  Temple  re- 
counts the  noble  history  of  the 
Netherlands  in  respect  to  toleration 
and  pictures  the  rationality  and 
breadth  which  marked  men's  relig- 
ious dealings  with  each  other  in  the 
republic  at  a  time  when  in  almost 
every  other  part  of  Europe  narrow- 
ness, intolerance  and  bigotry  were 
still    supreme.1    "In    this     Common- 


wealth," be  ia)  S,  "no  man  having  any 
reason  to  complain  of  oppression  in 
conscience  and  no  man  having  h< 
by  advancing  his  religion  to  form  a 
party  or  break  in  upon  tl 
differences  in  opinion  make  none  in 
affections   and   little   in   <  'ion. 

v.  here  it  serves  but  for  entert 
and  vanity.    They  argue  without  in- 
terest or  anger,  they  differ  without 
enmity  or  scorn,  and  the)  ith- 

ouf  confederal    .     Men  li  ether 

like  citizens  of  the  world  ated 

by  the  common  ties  of  humanity  and 

by  the  bond-  e,  under  the  im- 

partial protection  of  indifferent  \i 
with  equal  encouragement  of  all  art 

and    industry    and    equal    freedom    of 

speculation  and  inquiry,  all  men 

jo\  ing  their  imagiiu 

and  acquisitions  of  knowledgi 

much  safety  as  their  more  real  p-  « 
M<»ns  and  improvements  tune. 

The  power  of  religion  among  them, 
where  it  is.  lie-  in  every  ma: 
'Idle    aj.;  of    it    i-    but    li; 

piece  of  humanity,  by  which  every  one 
falls  most  into  the  compan) 
versation  <•;'  those  \vl  and 

humors,   whose  talk   and   disj 
he  likes  best:  and  as  in  other  p*. 
'tis  in  every  mar'-  1   with  whom 

he  will  eat  or  lodge,  with  whom  go  to 
market  or  to  court.  s<>  it  I  »  be 

here  with  whom  he  will  ppay  or  go  to 
church  or  associate  in  the  service  and 
worship  of  God.*' 

Like  citizen-  <>:"  the  worl  I!  Tl 
were  the  people  among  whom  our  Pil- 
grim Fathers  lived  in  Holland.  It  is 
not  strange  that  they  came  out  of  Hol- 
land broader  men  than  they  went  into 
it.  It  is  not  strange  that  a  people  who 
in  that  seventeenth  century  could  at- 
tain to  this  position  in  religion  should 
achieve  a  political  constitution  which 
should  approve  itself  to  the  mind  of 
William  Penn  as  worthy  of  universal 
extension  and  in  whose  universal  ex- 
tension he  should  foresee  the  peace 
and  hope  of  the  world. 
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HREE  men  have  done  more 
than  any  others  to  inspire  our 
generation  with  the  love  of  na- 
ture. They  are  Henry  D.  Thoreau, 
John  Burroughs  and  William  Hamil- 
ton Gibson.  Thoreau,  when  the 
generation  was  young  challenged  it 
to  come  out  of  doors,  live  in  a  shanty, 
and  see  as  much  of  the  world  as  he 
saw.  John  Burroughs,  in  later  years, 
has  acted  as  guide  to  a  multitude  of 
minds,  eager  to  be  "personally  con- 
ducted" to  field  and  forest.  William 
Hamilton  Gibson,  besides  winning 
many  feet  into  the  "highways  and 
byways"  whose  charms  he  taught  us 
to  feel,  was  fortunate  in  his  power  to 
bring  nature  to  our  hands,  in  the 
works  of  his  pencil,  with  which  he 
made  luminous — literally  illustrated 
his  lessons.  It  is  with  a  sense  of  ir- 
reparable loss  that  one  turns  the  pages 
of  his  books  and  tries  to  realize  that 
they  will  have  no  successors,  that  the 
hand  which  made  them  is  dead  and 
the  soul  which  inspired  them  has 
gone  from  us.  He  held  a  unique 
place  in  the  interest  and  affection  of 
the  great  public  to  which  he  ad- 
dressed himself.  While  to  those 
who  were  happy  enough  to  have 
even  a  small  place  in  his  friendship 
his  going  away  meant  the  depletion 
of  life's  enjoyment,  the  drying  of  one 
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deep  spring  of  resource  and  inspira- 
tion. For  such  a  personality  as 
his,  so  simple,  so  frank,  so  spontane- 
ous, cannot  be  lost  from  its  activities 
and  its  intimacies  without  involving 
many  hearts  in  grief. 

II. 

It  is  a  matter  for  pride  to  every 
New  England  man  that  Mr.  Gibson 
was  of  the  best  stock  and  the  bluest 
blood  of  that  favored  territory.  Chief 
Justice  Richard  H.  Dana  of  Cam- 
bridge, a  copy  of  whose  portrait  by 
Copley  he  owned,  was  his  great- 
grandfather. His  father,  Edmund 
T.  H.  Gibson,  was  a  Boston  man, 
and  his  mother,  Elizabeth  C.  San- 
ford,  belonged  in  Sandy  Hook,  New- 
town, Connecticut,  where  he  himself 
was  born,  October  5,  1850.  Sandy 
Hook  was  the  family  home  of  the 
Gibsons.  When  in  later  life  his  own 
country  house  was  built  in  Washing- 
ton, Connecticut,  where  he  had  been 
in  boyhood  a  pupil  in  the  famous 
"Gunnery"  school,  he  was  still  in  the 
same  beautiful  and  romantic  region 
of  western  Connecticut,  in  which  he 
was  born.  He  was  a  student  at  the 
Polytechnic  Institute  in  Brooklyn, 
and  there  developed  his  talent  for 
drawing,  which  was  destined,  though 
against  the  advice  and  wishes  of  his 
family,   to    determine   his    career   for 
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art.  His  father  hoped  he  would  fol- 
low in  his  own  footsteps,  and  become 
a  broker.  It  gives  one  a  decided 
shock  to  think  what  America  would 
have  lost  if  William  Hamilton  Gib- 
son had  chosen  the  stock  exchange 
instead  of  the  studio  and  the  field, 
commerce  instead  of  art. 


Brooklyn  was  his  city  home  for 
many  years;  and  here  his  studio,  in 
the  upper  part  of  his  house  near  the 
Park,  gave  him  a  broad  outlook  over 
the  two  cities,  and  glimpses  of  the 
Bridge,  the  bay,  the  highlands  of 
Jersey,  across  whose  distant  crests  he 
caught  the  glories  of  many  a  sunset. 


WILLIAM    HAMILTON    GIBSOh 


MR.     GIBS'ON    IN    HIS    BROOKLYN    STUDIO. 


In  this  city  studio  he  was  always  a 
busy  toiler.  It  was  a  most  attractive 
room,  and  full  of  comfortable  furni- 
ture and  beautiful  objects.  But  it 
was  an  apartment  whose  belongings 
and  whose  atmosphere  bespoke  hard 
work.  Mr.  Gibson  loved  to  sur- 
round himself  with  objects  of  beauty 
— tapestries,  rugs,  ancestral  furni- 
ture, books,  pictures  and  bric-a-brac. 
But  his  theory  was  that  all  such 
things  were,  for  the  artist,  not  a  mere 
extravagance,  nor  an  indulgence  in 
luxury,  but  an  element  in  his  atmos- 
phere which  ought  to  help  him  to 
work  more  effectively,  an  inspiration 
and  a  stimulus.  Nor  was  his  prac- 
tice inconsistent  with  his  theory. 
One  who  was  close  to  his  life  writes 
of  him:  "He  seemed  never  to  spend 
an  idle  hour.  He  was  always  ar- 
ranging some  new  task.  He  was  not 
done  with  one  thing  before  he  had 
begun  another.  Among  his  papers 
there  are  quantities  of  note-books 
and   sketch-books   full   of   fresh    ma- 


terial to  be  perfected  before  he  pre- 
sented them  to  the  public."  That 
was  characteristic  of  the  man.  He 
loved  work,  and  especially  he  loved 
his  own  work;  and  to  be  continually 
about  it  was  his  greatest  enjoyment. 
Indeed,  it  was  this  tremendous  pres- 
sure under  which  he  continually  kept 
himself,  that  too  soon  wore  out  the 
machinery  of  the  body,  and  broke 
down  the  physical  mechanism  of  the 
restless  mind. 

In  the  volume  entitled  "Pastoral 
Days,"  Gibson  explains  his  presence 
in  what  he  lovingly  calls  "Home- 
town," by  saying:  "My  wife  and  I 
have  run  away  from  the  city  for  a 
month  or  two.  A  vacation  we  call 
it;  but  to  an  artist  such  a  thing  is 
rarely  known  in  its  ordinary  sense, 
and  often  indeed  it  means  an  increase 
of  labor  rather  than  a  respite."  It 
usually  meant  this  last  to  him;  for  he 
was  never  so  busy  as  when  with  the 
early  days  in  May  he  shook  off  the 
dust  of  Long  Island,  and  hastened  to 
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Litchfield  County,  to  the  hilltops  of 
Washington,  where  he  built  him  a 
beautiful  cottage  among  the  old 
neighbors  of  his  boyhood  days,  in 
the  midst  of  the  scenes  where  he  first 
loved  and  grew  intimate  with  nature. 
His  studio  here  was  an  old  school- 
house.  It  stood  in  the  midst  of  a 
copse  of  sumac-bushes  which  he 
would  not  have  disturbed,  and  after 
which  his  home  was  christened.  "The 
Sumacs."  The  field  in  front  of  his 
cottage  was  no  close-cropped  lawn, 
trim  and  smug  in  the  artificial  fashion 
of  city  boarders1  front  yards;  but  the 
daisies  grew  there,  and  the  clover, 
and  the  golden  rod,  and  thick  clumps 
of  wild  shrubs,  where  the  birds  he 
loved  made  their  nests  and  the  bees 
and  the  butterflies  came  to  feed. 
Here,  as  one  writes  who  saw  his  life 
in  Washington,  "he  was  the  inspira- 
tion of  this  hillside  town  for  years. 
His  studio  was  the  centre  of  inquiry 


and  interest  in  the  natural  world; 
and  when  ,-my  strangely  beautiful  or 
curious  or  wonderful  thing  was  found 
by  the  inexperienced,  gathered 

to  b<  n  to  Mr. 

the  farmers  took  a  delight  in  his  pi 
em  e.     Every   lane   and    i  Irive 

has  its  association  with  him,  and  the 
dear  people  here  say  that  * 
that  lie  is  still  among  them,  and  that 
the  very  hills  are  sacred  to  ti- 
lt is  a  pleasant  fact  to  record,  and 
characteristic  of  him  and  of  his  work. 
that   when  he  had  about  compl< 
his  lecture-  on  the  "  ;  the 

Flowers,"  !.■  them  first  to  his 

fanner   neighbors,    and    was   plea 

ond  measure  that  these  particular 
critics  should  find  a  keen  interest  and 
delight  in  the  story  he  afterward  told, 
amid  wondering  applause,  to  learned 
nun  and  experts  in  natural  science. 
Here,  too,  he  found  the  liveliest  en- 
joyment  in  the  dear  companionship 
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with  resist- 
less yearn- 
ings for  the 
haunts  of 
the  rabbit, 
the  mink, 
the  fox  and 
the  ruffed 
grouse. 
But  it  is 
only  a  hint 
and  a 
prophecy  of 
those  finer 
works      to 


THE    SUMACS. 

of  family.  He  was 
the  life  of  the  home, 
the  boon  companion 
of  his  wife  and  sons, 
a  boy  with  the  little 
fellows,  entering  into 
all  their  sports,  bubbling  over  with 
the  spontaneous  energy  which  kept 
him  always  youthful  in  his  spirit. 
He  traveled  far  and  wide  in  Europe 
and  in  our  own  land,  always  with  his 
eyes  open,  his  ear  alert  for  new  or 
familiar  things  in  the  natural  world, 
often  with  camera  or  pencil,  noting 
and  preserving  what  he  saw.  But  he 
loved  to  come  back  to  "Hometown," 
where  the  roots  of  his  life  had  struck 
so  deeply,  and  there  work  up  for  the 
delight  and  help  of  others  what  he 
had  garnered  in  many  fields. 

III. 

The  list  of  his  books  is  not  a  long 
one,  but  it  is  sumptuous,  and  to 
nature-lovers  one  of  the  most  pre- 
cious in  all  American  literature. 
"Camp  Life  in  the  Woods  and  the 
Tricks  of  Trapping  and  Trap-mak- 
ing," is  a  book  to  fill  a  boy's  mind 


come  in  which  one  vibrates,  be- 
wildered, between  admiration  for 
the  dexterous  pencil,  so  perfectly 
facile  in  the  expression  of  the 
most  delicate  aspects  of  nature,  and 
wonder  at  the  ready  pen,  running  so 
freely  in  the  service  of  a  mind 
crowded  to  overflowing  with  the  most 
interesting  and  stimulating  knowledge 
of  every  form  of  animate  life. 
"Pastoral  Days,"  "Happy  Hunting 
Grounds,"  "Strolls  by  Starlight  and 
Sunshine,"  "Highways  and  Byways"; 
were  ever  titles  more  piquantly 
suggestive  of  the  outdoor  world  and 
the  study  thereof!  Then  comes  that 
marvel  of  delicate  and  poetic  illustra- 
tion, that  compend  of  rare  and  fasci- 
nating facts,  that  glory  of  modern 
illustration  and  book  making, — the 
almanac  of  the  year  he  made  up  from 
his  weekly  observations  of  the  blos- 
soming of  flowers,  the  movements  of 
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caterpillars,  the  fall  of  nuts,  and  the 
travels  of  squirrels  and  rabbits! 
"Sharp  Eyes,"  he  called  it,  and  de- 
scribed it  as  "a  rambler's  calendar," 
and  justified  it  as  "a  plea  for  the 
rational,  contemplative  country  ram- 
ble." Nor  must  that  last  volume  be 
slightingly  mentioned,  and  left  for 
the  gourmands  and  the  market-gar- 
deners, which  is  a  loving  study  of 
neglected  fields  and  an  effort  to  bring 
the  world  of  the  edible  fungi  within 
man's  knowledge  and  familiar  inter- 
est. He  who  has  all  or  any  of  these 
works  has  a  wishing  carpet  more 
wonderful  and  more  potent  than  any 
which  the  fairy  tales  describe,  which 
will  transport  him  into  the  most  re- 
mote and  secret  fastnesses  of  nature 
and  show  him  the  very  arcana  of  the 
Creative  Power. 

IV. 

It  seems  strange  enough  to-day 
that  his  illustrations  should  ever  have 
been  sent  back  by  publishers  or 
editors.  They  are  so  fascinating  to 
the  eye  of  even  inexpert  observers, 
they  so  impress  and  stimulate  both 


the  memory  and  the  imagination, 
that  it  does  not  seem  as  though,  on 
their  own  merits,  they  could  ever 
have  failed  to  commend  themselves 
as  thoroughly  "available"  even  in 
the  commercial  sense.  But  the  artist 
has  two  tasks  to  accomplish  before  he 
can  succeed  in  his  mission;  he  must 
make  his  pictures,  and  then  train  a 
taste  for  them, — he  must  first  inter- 
pret his  own  view  of  nature  and  then 
teach  others  how  to  understand  him. 
The  eagerness  with  which  the  public 
came  to  turn  to  Mr.  Gibson's  pictures, 
grew  as  they  learned  almost  uncon- 
sciously to  themselves  to  perceive  the 
things  in  nature  which  he  was  always 
seeking,  and  so  to  appreciate  the 
delicate,  the  sympathetic,  the  per- 
fectly adequate  way  in  which  he  re- 
vealed them.  Then,  too,  his  own 
hand  became  more  cunning  with 
practice,  his  methods  more  varied, 
his  command  of  the  resources  of  his 
art  more  complete;  and  with  the  im- 
proved processes  of  reproducing,  in 
modern  illustration,  he  was  able  to  do 
himself  greater  justice,  and  make  a 
stronger   appeal   to   the   imagination 
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through  the  eye.  Finer  illustrations, 
in  spirit  or  in  execution,  than  those  of 
"Sharp  Eyes,"  or  "Highways  and  By- 
ways," it  would  be  hard  to  find.  In 
the  marvelous  charts  with  which  he 
equipped  himself  for  the  lectures  on 
the  "Mysteries  of  the  Flowers,"  he 
assembled  all  his  rare  and  versatile 
gifts,  and  brought  the  ingenuity  of  an 
engineer,  the  skill  of  a  mechanic,  the 
deft  art  of  the  draughtsman  and 
painter,  to  the  task  of  making  a  vivid 
and  accurate  transcript  of  the  fertil- 
ization of  the  plants. 

It  would  be  ha*rd  to  say  which  char- 
acter predominated  in  him,  the 
artist  or  the  scientist,  the  naturalist 
or  the  painter.  His  art  is  pervaded 
with  the  accuracy  of  the  lover  of 
scientific  fact,  and  his  science  glows 
with  all  the  imaginative  play  of  tin- 
artist's  soul.  His  methods  are  a  tri- 
umphant example  of  the  "scientific 
use  of  the  imagination,"  and  of  the 
imaginative  presentation  of  science. 
The  most  hardened  Gradgrinds  of  re- 
search could  find  no  fault  with  his 
facts,  but  were  astounded  and  put  to 
confusion  by  his  power  to  suffuse 
reality  with  the  glow  of  a  poetic 
fancy.  He  grasps  the  essential  fact 
to  be  shown  and  then  his  nimble 
imagination  and  artistic  resource 
furnish   him   with   ample   devices   for 


VIEW    FROM     THE    VERANDA    OF       THE    SUMAC 


putting  the  stress  upon  the*  potnti 

wishes  tli<-  mind  tO  Catch  and  to  hold. 

Were,  ]',r  instance,  in  a  chapter  on 
"Ballooning  Seeds,''— a  title  which  is 

a    botany  leSSOfl    in    itself, —  he    dfi 
across  a  page  what  he  calls  "a  fanci- 
ful eddy"  wafting  up  a  swarm 
which    fly    abroad    on     the     autumn 
breeze.     Every     form     in     the     airy 
sketch  is  accurate  enough  for  a  text- 
book,   yet    the    whole    is    fit    for 
illustration  of  a  poem.     Again,  in  "A 
Masquerade  of  Stamens,"  his  pencil 
leads  down  the  p.-  j  it  of  a  sunny 

meadow,   a   long   pr  n    which, 

beginning  in   the  grasses  of  the   : 
ground,     develops    into    the    exactly 
drawn   forms  of  a  score  of  curi< 
fashioned  stamens.     The  illustrations 
for    "Queer    Fruit-    from    t1 
Basket,"    with     if  initial 

Showing  just  the  right  bee  im 

ing  just  the  right  flower;  the  laden 
insects  hastening  from  the  clumj 
bushes  in  the  foreground  to  the  dis- 
tant hives  behind  the  farmhouse,  and 
finally  the  sketch  at  the  close,  of  a 
group  of  tin-  odd  forms  of  pollen-dust 

which     the     microscope     n 

these  could  only  have  been  done  by  a 
man  as  familiar  with  the  palette  as 
with  the  magnifying  lens,  with  as 
good  an  eye  for  artistic  effect  as  for 
scientific  fact.  How  vivid  and 
graphic  this 
power  of  his 
would  have 
made  the  illus- 
botany 
which  he  had 
projected  and 
partly  com- 
pleted—  a  n  d 
which  may  yet 
be  given  to  the 
public.  All  of 
his  work  is  an 
emphatic  refu- 
tation oi  the 
popular  cry, 
as  shallow  as 
it  is  common, 
that  as  science 
advances      art 
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must  decline,  that  a  knowledge  of 
facts  tends  to  limit  the  play  of  the 
fancy,  and  that  there  is  some  irrecon- 
cilable contradiction  between  truth 
and  imagination.  His  scientific 
knowledge  was  the  material  from 
which  he  wrought  the  creations  of 
his  imagination;  and  the  more  ma- 
terial he  gathered  from  the  world  of 
fact,  the  larger  was  the  world  his 
artist  hand  made  of  it. 

V. 

This  marked  and  powerful  trait  of 
his  mind  lies  at  the  bottom  of  his 
faculty  for  humanizing  if  one  may  so 
term  it,  the  life  which  lies  below  man's 
in  the  vital  scale.  What  writer  since 
the  days  of  the  primeval  fairy  tales 
ever  brought  the  worlds  of  human 
life  and  other  life  so  near  to  each 
other?  He  seems  a  modern  Siegfried 
into  whose  ears  the  birds  talk  and  the 
grass  whispers  as  it  grows.  When  he 
comes  back  from  the  woods  and  fields, 


or  from  an  exploration  into  the  insect 
realm  close  by  his  own  doorstep,  he 
reports  what  he  has  seen  and  heard 
precisely  as  if  he  were  recounting  the 
talk  and  the  doings  of  his  own  kind. 
Pencil  and  pen  unite  to  interpret  this 
life  of  beetle  and  spider  and  bee  and 
ant  and  bird  into  the  terms  of  human 
existence.  He  makes  all  life  seem  re- 
lated to  our  lives,  all  being  to  appear 
of  one  substance,  all  to  be  worthy 
of  interest,  sympathy,  love  and 
reverence. 

There  are  strange  and  beautiful 
stories  told  of  his  power  to  attract  and 
to  handle  the  shyest  creatures.  Once, 
it  is  said,  he  went  to  a  public  library,  to 
make  a  sketch  of  some  rare  butterfly, 
and  had  found  a  book  of  plates  from 
which  he  was  copying  his  subject, 
when,  lo!  there  floated  into  this 
strange,  great  room  one  of  the  very 
specimens  he  was  picturing,  fluttering 
down  upon  the  open  page,  and  at  last 
alighting  there  beside  its  own  por- 
trait!    On  one  election  day,  he  went 
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"'BRISTLY     CROWFOOT. 

to  vote,  and  there  came  in  at  the  open 
door,  no  one  knew  whence,  a  stray 
pigeon,  which  flew  at  once  to  him  as 
to  a  friend,  and  perched  upon  his 
shoulder;  and  after  he  had  caressed  it 
and  talked  soothingly  to  it,  the  bird 
flew  away  again, no  one  knew  whither. 
Once,  too,  he  sat  upon  his  piazza  try- 
ing to  describe  to  a  visitor  the  peculiar 
markings  upon  the  wings  of  a  song- 
bird, when  he  suddenly  arose,  stepped 
to  a  neighboring  bush,  and  coaxed 
into  his  hands  one  of  the  very  kind 
he  was  talking  of,  which  he  brought 
to  show  his  guest. 

All  this  sympathy  with  the  world 
of  life  outside  of  man  fills  his  text  and 
his  illustrations  to  overflowing.  He 
has  a  marvelous  knack  of  putting  a 
whole  chapter  of  analogy  and  sugges- 
tion into  a  phrase  or  a  title.     He  has 

*The  cuts  of  the  Crowfoot  and  Columbine  are  from 
sketches  by  Gibson  for  his  unfinished  "  Illustrated 
Botany." 


of  picfa 

in     "Highways     and 

Byways,"  icrib- 

ing  the  tragediei 

the  :  rid,  and 

he   packs  the  whole 
story  of  the  5tni( 
for     existence 
such    titl< 

the  S  In- 

"A 
Prowler,"  A  Tyrant 
of  the  Fields,"  Sun- 
shine and  Shadows 
in  die  Woods."  He 
writes  of  the  borer  of 
the  ichneumon-fly, 
in  a  chapter  called 
"The  Most  Wonder- 
mi  Drill  in  the 
World.-  H( 
the   hinge   which  in 

winter     grows     U] 

the  part: 

and  sum-  up  th- 
-nlt<  in  a  title.  "The 
Grouse  on  Snow- 
shoes."  The 
thmwn  out  Upon  the 
-now  from  the  dry 
and  frozen  pods  are 
for  the  Birds."  He 
crowds  the  suggestion  of  a  common 
device  of  nature  into  another  heading 
of  a  chapter  on  "Seed  Trail 
"Brownie  dust-brushes"  is  his  vivid, 
fanciful  name  for  the  white  puffs  of 
the  groundsel-shrub.  And  the  yellow 
winged  sparrow,  whose  note  so  nicely 
counterfeits  the  common  grass- 
hopper's, he  calls  "a  bird-ventrilo- 
quist." "the  grasshopper-mimic." 
The  same  keen  powers  of  observation 
which  his  talented  kinsman.  Charles 
Dana  Gibson,  brings  to  bear  upon 
human  subjects,  in  analyzing  their 
weaknesses   and   satirizing   their  foi- 

and 


'Winter    (  rrist 


and   satirizing 

observing 


bles,  he  exercises  in 
depicting  the  human  side  oi  plant  and 
animal  life.  More  than  any  mind  of 
this  generation,  this  naturalist-poet- 
artist  makes  men  feel  that  kinship  of 
all  life  which  Drummond  has  asserted 
in  "The  Ascent  of  Life."  and  which 
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Professor  Shaler  has  condensed  into  a 
phrase  in  calling  it  "The  Bond  of  the 
Generations." 

VI. 

Another  of  Mr.  Gibson's  most  inter- 
esting traits  is  his  fondness  for  what 
many  pass  by,  as  the  insignificant 
things  of  nature.  He  shows  with 
the  convincing  eloquence  of  both  pen 
and  pencil  the  greatness  of  the  little 
and  the  divinity  of  the  commonplace. 
He  finds  a  universe  in  a  corner  of 
the  meadow.  For  him  a  cobweb  holds 
the  beauty  of  the  world.  He  invests 
the  feuds  of  wasps  and  spiders,  the 


doings  of  moths  and  butterflies,  with 
all  the  interest  of  human  wars  and 
industries.  He  illustrates  in  a  way 
never  to  be  surpassed  by  any  other 
the  beautiful  marriage-customs  of  the 
plants,  the  strange  relation  of  bee  and 
blossom,  of  the  insect's  anatomy  to  the 
structure  of  the  flower.  There  are 
many  of  us  who  chiefly  love  him  in  his 
character  of  prophet  of  the  common 
things,  the  everyday  and  the  ordinary, 
the  unnoted  or  the  unprized;  for  at 
his  appreciative  word  they  straight- 
way become  noteworthy,  brilliant, 
extraordinary.  His  reverent  love  in- 
sists upon  all  that  is  most  picturesque 


COLUMBINE. 
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in  them;  and  at  last  we  are  ashamed 
that  we,  too,  had  not  seen  them  as  he 
does.  He  seems  to  find  the  whole  of 
nature  in  her  humblest  parts.  And, 
in  all  his  knowledge  and  his  *  • 
to  impart  it,  there  is  nothing  pedantic, 
no  arrogance  of  learning,  none  of  the 
dogmatism  of  the  superior.  What  he 
tells,  he  tells  because  he  loves  it,  loves 
to  tell  it,  loves  to  have  others  share  it 
with  him. 

It  was  easy  for  a  man   with   such 
discernment  to  discover  in  the  back- 


A  man   v.  ho  thus  appreciated 
beauty-bearing  n  of  his  own 

yard  could  be  trusted  to  -..-due  at  its 
tulles!  rates  the  larger  world  outside. 

I    should  attribute-  to  thil 

finding   beauty  in  thing  <nly 

slighted  his  love  of  night  ran.' 
among  the  flowers,  to  watch  the  habits 
of  the  blossoms  in  their  sleep,  the 
marvels  of  th<-  dewdroj 
turnal  labors  of  the  moths.  He 
brought  bark  from  these  midnight 
explorations  surprise 
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yard  of  the  metropolitan  house  the 
possibilities  of  the  country  meadow 
and  the  wayside  flower-bed.  It  was 
he  who  counted  in  his  own  little  patch 
of  land  sixty-four  species  of  grasses, 
wild-flowers  and  blooms  from  the 
fields  and  hillsides.  "At  midsum- 
mer," he  wrote,  "my  grass-plot  might 
have  been  a  detached  segment  of 
many  a  country  slope  upon  which  I 
have  strolled,  knee-deep  in  meadow 
flowers  and  herd's  grass,  with  its 
daisies,  clovers, white  and  red;  thistles, 
wild  carrot,  blue-grass,  chicory  and 
moth  mullein, — a  veritable  oasis  be- 
neath my  window." 


those    from    darkest    Africa    or    the 
farthest   north. 

VII. 

Xo  notice  of  his  work  would  be 
complete  which  did  not  include  the 
mention  of  the  astonishing  lectures 
on  the  "Mysteries  ox  the  Flow  - 
which  were  the  crowning  achievement 
of  his  useful  life.  In  them  all  his 
versatility  seemed  to  culminate. 
They  were  exceptionally  brilliant,  in 
a  day  when  high  merit  in  lectures  is 
the  rule.  They  transported  the  mind 
into  the  fairy  land  of  fact.  They  were 
a  harmonious  marriage  of  science  and 
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of  art.  They  were  at  once  accurate 
and  beautiful.  They  enlarged  knowl- 
edge and  they  stimulated  imagination. 
They  opened  new  possibilities  for  the 
lecture  platform.  And  they  bore 
above  all  things  the  marks  of  Gibson's 
own  personality. 

That  personality  will  grow  upon  the 
American  people,  as  time  gives  a  true 
perspective  to  his  life  and  work.  But 
already  we  can  see  something  of  his 
conscience  and  his  right  to  a  place  in 
the  foremost  trinity  of  our  nature- 
prophets.  In  that  great  trio,  Thoreau 
is  the  philosopher,  Burroughs  the 
poet  and  man  of  letters,  Gibson  the 
artist-naturalist.  Perhaps  he  came 
no  nearer  to  nature  than  the  other 
two,  but  he  knew  how  to  bring  nature 
nearer  to  us.  Thoreau  and  Bur- 
roughs are  close  observers  and  close 
sympathizers,  none  could  be  closer; 
but  they  lack  the  gift  which  he  has  in 
full  measure,  of  making  the  world 
around  man  seem  one  with  him  in  the 
kinship  of  struggle,  pain,  and  tragedy, 
in  the  partnership  in  the  sport,  the 
gladness,  the  ecstasy  of  living. 
Thoreau    has    a    more    philosophic 


sweep,  Burroughs  the  nicer  literary 
touch,  but  Gibson  has  the  livelier 
imagination,  the  more  exuberant  wit, 
the  keener  sense  of  the  human  aspects 
of  life  among  the  lowly  bugs  and  blos- 
soms. While  his  eye  is  almost  mi- 
croscopic in  its  power  to  follow  the 
least  things  in  the  creation,  it  can  also 
sweep  the  whole  horizon  in  a  fine 
mastery  of  the  broader  effects  of  light, 
color,  and  the  spell  upon  the  senti- 
ments. He  adds  to  his  large  endow- 
ments of  intellect  and  moral  nature  a 
glad  exuberance,  a  noble  spontaneity, 
which  seem  to  make  him  a  part  of  the 
things  he  loves  to  interpret,  a  gener- 
ous sharer  in  this  world's  goodly  life. 
He  is  as  simple  and  kindly  and  earnest 
and  reverent  as  one  could  wish  such  a 
prophet  of  beauty  and  of  knowledge 
to  be.  Nor  will  those  who'  knew  him 
ever  again  be  able  to  look  across  New 
England's  valleys  and  meadows  with- 
out the  pang  which  smote  the  poet's 
heart  when  he  sang  of  his  noble 
friends : 

"Something  is  gone  from  Nature  since  they 

died, 
And  summer  is  not  summer,  nor  can  be." 
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WATCH-XIGIIT    IX    OLD    ST.    PALL'S. 


When  all  the  city  roofs  are  white 

With  snow  on  New  Year's  Eve. 
The  belles  and  beaux  of  olden  times 

Their  lettered  marbles  leave. 
They  make  no  footprints  in  the  snow. 

No  shadow  from  them  falls; 
A  silent  host,  thev  throng  the  aisle 

Of  old  St.  Paul's. 


They  fill  again  the  dusky  pews 

With  glints  of  tarnished  gold 
And  buckled  shoes  and  velvet  coats 

And  faces  proud  and  cold. 
A  ghostly  sexton  pulls  the  rope 

In  periwig  and  smalls, 
When  midnight  chimes  awake  the  clock 

Of  old  St.  Paul's. 


With  many  a  solemn  shake  of  hands 

They  greet  another  year, 
And  to  the  dust  of  crypt  and  tomb 

In  darkness  disappear, 
But  leave  a  smell  of  must  and  mold 

Within  those  ancient  walls. — 
The  folks  that  worshiped  Ions:  ago 

In  old  St.  Paul's. 


A   BELATED    BOYHOOD. 

By  Margaret  Sherwood. 


'Spirits  of  old  that  bore  me 
And  set  me,  meek  of  mind, 
Between  great  dreams  before  me, 
And  deeds  as  great  behind. 


Oh,  give  my  youth,  my  faith,  my  sword 
Choice  of  the  heart's  desire. 
A  short  life  in  the  saddle,  Lord, 
Not  long  life  by  the  fire!" 


I. 

THE  noon  train  from  the  West 
pulled  into  the  little  station.  A 
man  and  woman,  each  carrying 
a  child,  stepped  from  it.  As  they 
stood  waiting  on  the  platform  in  the 
still  October  sunshine,  the  man's 
eyes  followed  the  long  shining  rails 
over  which  they  had  come,  but  the 
woman  turned  and  looked  up  the 
hill  road  on  the  left.  Presently  a 
rattling  farm-wagon  appeared.  Its 
driver  greeted  the  newcomers,  then 
silently  lifted  their  little  hair  trunk 
into  the  wagon. 

"Get  in,"  he  cried  cordially.  He 
drove  away  over  the  stony  road,  then 
turned  to  his  guests.  "Got  lone- 
some, didn't  you?"   he  asked. 

"Mary  did,"  answered  Mark 
Haskell. 

"Well,"  said  the  driver,  "I  guess 
Maine's  better  than  Illinois,  after  all. 
Your  mother's  pleased  to  death  be- 
cause you're  comin'  back." 

"We'll  stay  with  her  until  spring," 
smiled  Mrs.  Haskell.  "Then  we're 
going  back  to  the  old  place.  Would 
it  be  much  farther  to  go  round  by  it 
now?" 

They  drove  on  in  silence.  A  sud- 
den turn  brought  them  into  sight  of 
their  old  home.  It  stood  half  way 
up  a  hill,  the  rough  road  curling 
round  it  and  disappearing.  Above 
the  white  farmhouse  the  rugged  hill- 
side was  brilliant  with  autumn  color. 
An  odor  of  ripened  apples  floated 
down  from  the  orchard.  As  they 
looked,  a  bit  of  milkweed  down 
drifted  to  Mrs.  Haskell's  shawl.  She 
caught  it  and  held  it  fast.  Her  eyes 
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were  wet.  There  was  the  road  over 
which  she  had  walked  to  school  as  a 
child.  Her  father  and  her  father's 
father  had  worked  among  these  hills. 
In  that  home  her  first  child  had  been 
born.  From  the  wide  spaces  and  the 
great  loneliness  of  the  West  she  had 
come  back  to  her  own  country  and 
her  own  people. 

But  her  husband  breathed  heavily 
as  if  in  exhausted  air.  The  rocky 
pastures  lay  cramped  on  the  hillside 
as  they  had  lain  when  he  escaped.  It 
was  like  going  through  an  iron  door, 
recaptured. 

"See,"  said  his  wife,  lightly  touch- 
ing his 'arm,  "there's  the  old  shade 
tree,  alive  yet  and  just  the  same  as 
ever." 

"Yes,"  responded  Mark  Haskell, 
with  a  laugh  touched  with  tragic 
emotion,  "and  there's  the  same  hog 
under  the  Baldwin  apple  tree  eating 
the  same  apple  it  was  eating  five 
years  ago." 

II. 

"I'm  glad  Mark's  so  contented," 
Mrs.  Haskell  often  said  complacently 
to  her  mother,  as  they  sewed  to- 
gether on  winter  afternoons.  "I 
worried  a  good  deal  -for  fear  he  might 
want  to  go  back  West." 

In  the  spring  she  went  with  her 
husband  to  the  old  home.  Mark 
ploughed  the  square  field  below  the 
orchard,  and  turned  the  sheep  into 
the  rock  lot  up  the  road.  His  wife 
watched  him  closely. 

"I  knew  Mark  would  like  it  after 
we  got  here,"  she  often  said  to  her- 
self reassuringly.     Now   and  then   a 
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troubled  expression  came  into  her 
placid  face.  "Seems  to  me  he  is  a 
little  more  irritable  than  he  used  to 
be.  I  guess  the  thin  air  in  the  West 
made  him  nervous.  He'll  get  over  it 
here." 

They  -had  gone  to  Illinois  two 
years  after  their  marriage,  renting  the 
farm  which  Mary's  father  had  given 
her  on  her  wedding  day.  From 
babyhood  Mark  had  dreamed  of  go- 
ing West.  A  roving  uncle  had  told 
him  of  the  wild  life  on  the  plains, — 
its  buffalo  hunts,  its  Indian  adven- 
tures, its  breakneck  riding.  In  his 
sleep  the  boy  had  been  haunted  by  a 
sense  of  "the  wide  freedom  of  the 
prairies.  One  night  he  woke  cling- 
ing to  his  red  patchwork  quilt,  think- 
ing that  it  was  the  mane  of  a  glorious 
wild  horse. 

He  married  at  twenty-four  and  in- 
duced his  pretty  wife  to  emigrate. 
They  would  build  up  a  town,  lie  said. 
and  have  a  hand  in  shaping  its 
affairs. 

They  worked  hard  in  the  new  home 
on  the  prairie.  There  were  rich 
harvests  in  the  great  grain  fields. 
Mrs.  Haskell,  in  the  tiny  rooms  of 
her  cabin,  struggled  for  the  old 
daintiness  of  life  which  she  had 
known  in  her  New  England  home. 
But  the  odds  were  against  her.  She 
could  not  make  her  table-cloths  look 
white.  There  was  no  place  to  put 
the  blue  china,  still  packed  in  barrels. 
Worst  of  all,  there  was  no  parlor. 

Five  years  passed.  Then  they 
came  home.  Mrs.  Haskell's  endur- 
ance had  failed.  Now  they  took  up 
life  again  on  the  old  farm  among  the 
Maine  hills.  In  the  autumn  Mrs. 
Haskell  made  quince  preserves  from 
the  quince  trees  which  she  had 
planted.  In  May  she  took  up  her 
carpets.  She  grew  sweeter  and  more 
gentle  as  her  hair  turned  gray.  Her 
husband  ploughed  and  reaped  and 
sold.  At  thirty-five  he  was  deacon 
in  the  church.  The  lines  about  his 
mouth  grew  deeper.  He  was  quieter 
now  and  more  stern.  Ten  years  had 
gone,    twenty     years.     The     children 


were  growing  up.     'J 

them,  gaunt,  strong  bi- 

lious lad-.  .or  their  fat:.' 

the  neighbors  said. 

His   youthful    r 
scended  to  them  all.     J-«.ur  of  t: 

ran    away    from    home    ii 
adventure.      "I   feel  like  a  lien  with  a 
family  of  dinks."  the  mother  said  one 
'lay.      They  all  <  :  .  for 

their  mother's  sake.     Oi  1  as 

a  minister  in  eastern    Mi 
.  the  eldest,  bought  a  far: 
of    the    hill    on    which    the    old 
home  Stood. 

"1    hope   he'll    settle    ''own    and 
contente'l."    Mark    1: 

day.     1  i  sitting  1 

reading  the  Xew  York  Weekly  7  .. 
"Tin  never  had   much   steadi- 

ntinued,  shaking  his  [ 
head     dubiously, 
been      hankering      after      sometl 
new." 

And  his  slowly  rocking  a-  - 

sewed,   said:    "'That's  so  I 

don't   see  where   they    get   it.      W 
always  been  so  contented  at  hoi 

The    friendly    new 
her   husband's   face,   and   she   did    I 
see  the  sudden  gleam  in  his  e      - 

III. 

(  hie  spring  evening  Seth  came  up 
hilL  His  father  was  in  the  barn- 
yard,  "doing  the  chor 

"See  here,  father."  said  Seth.  tak- 
ing the  pail  of  milk  from  the  old 
man's  hand.  "Rachel  and  I  have 
been  talking  things  over.  We  think 
you  and  mother  had  better  come 
down  to  live  with  us.  Mother  isn't 
very  well  this  spring,  and  you  ain't  so 
voting  as  you  used  to  be." 

Mark  Haskell's  eyes  wandered 
down  the  hill  past  the  tangled  pas- 
tures and  the  fresh  green  fields  of 
springing  grain  to  the  railroad,  where 
the  sunlight  on  the  track  lay  like  an 
invitation.  For  five  and  forty  years 
every  whistle  on  the  west-bound 
trains  had  thrilled  his  blood  with  a 
promise  of  escape.     But  not  a  muscle 
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of  his  face  moved  as  he  said,  picking 
up  an  empty  milk-pail: 

"I  guess  you'd  better  go  up  to  the 
house  and  talk  it  over  with  your 
mother.     It  will  be  just  as  she  says." 

He  began  to  milk  another  cow,  but 
his  hands  dropped  idle.  The  animal 
looked  around  in  mild  inquiry.  The 
old  man  rose  and  went  to  the  barn- 
yard gate.  As  he  stood  there  leaning 
on  his  elbows,  a  cat  climbed  into  his 
pail  and,  having  tipped  it  over,  drank 
from  the  thin  stream  of  milk  which 
flowed  out  on  the  ground.  But  he 
did  not  notice. 

At  last,  after  all  these  years,  at  last ! 
He  was  old  and  bent  and  gray,  but 
the  eyes  that  looked  out  from  under 
his  grizzled  brows  were  fierce  with 
young  desire. 

"Well,  what  do  you  think  about 
Seth's  plan,  father?"  asked  Mrs. 
Haskell,  when  he  went  in.  She  was 
knitting  at  the  side  of  the  supper 
table.  The  white  cap  above  her  gray 
curls  was  fresh  and  dainty. 

"I  don't  know,"  said  he'r  husband 
with  indifference,  hanging  his  hat  on 
a  nail  in  the  corner,  "I'll  leave  it  to 
you.  I  reckon  I  ain't  so  feeble  as 
Seth  thinks." 

"It  isn't  too  late  to  rent  the  farm," 
said  his  wife  rising,  "and  your 
rheumatism " 

"My  rheumatism's  all  right,"  he 
interrupted  testily.  He  could  not 
endure  coddling. 

"Well,  of  course  we'll  do  as  you 
think  best,"  the  gray-haired  lady  said, 
"but  it  seems  to  me  as  if  we'd  better 
go.  I  can  help  Rachel  with  the  chil- 
dren, and  Seth  can  find  plenty  for  you 
to  do." 

"I'll  think  it  over,"  said  Mark 
dubiously.  He  had  taken  his  seat  at 
the  table,  but  he  suddenly  rose. 

"Where  are  you  going,  father? 
Supper  will  get  cold,"  she  inquired 
anxiously,  as  she  saw  him  open  the 
door  of  the  winding  stairway  that  led 
up  from  the  kitchen. 

"I'll  be  down  in  a  minute,"  he 
answered. 

In  the  loft  above  the  kitchen  was 


the  little  old  hair  trunk.  Mark 
pulled  it  out  from  the  corner  and 
lifted  the  cover.  It  was  full  of  worn 
garments  and  rolls  of  cloth. 

"She'll  have  to  find  some  place  to 
put  these,"  he  said  to  himself.  Then 
he  shut  the  trunk  and  went  down. 

After  the  two  old  people  were 
settled  in  their  son's  home,  Mark- 
came  in  one  night  when  the  family 
were  gathered  round  the  fire.  His 
voice  trembled  a  little  through  its 
assumed  nonchalance. 

"I  kind  o'  think  I'll  take  a  little 
trip,  now  that  things  are  getting  set- 
tled. I've  been  feelin'  for  a  few  days 
that  I'd  like  to  go  West  for  a  spell  to 
see  how  things  have  changed  since 
we  came  home." 


IV. 


Seth  drove  his  father  to  the  station 
with  Jennie,  the  deacon's  own  mare. 
The  little  hair  trunk  fitted  exactly  the 
back  of  the  old-fashioned  wagon. 

"You'll  see  that  your  mother  has 
everything  she  wants  till  I  come  back, 
Seth,"  said  his  father.  He  remem- 
bered with  remorse  that  he  had 
spoken  sharply  to  his  wife  a  few  min- 
utes ago.  She  had  wanted  to  put  a 
muffler  around  his  neck.  A  muffler 
in  May! 

"If  she  wants  money,"  he  added, 
"there's  a  little  in  the  savings  bank. 
I  fixed  it  so  as  she  could  get  it  out." 

They  had  almost  reached  the  sta- 
tion. Up  the  valley  sounded  the 
whistle  of  the  engine.  Mark  Haskell 
looked  back  over  the  familiar  fields. 

'T  guess  you'd  better  give  Jennie 
about  six  quarts  of  oats  a  day,"  he 
said.  Then  his  lip  quivered  and  his 
voice  caught  in  his  throat. 

"Good-by,  father,"  said  Seth,  grip- 
ping the  old  man's  hand. 

The  father  could  not  speak.  But 
on  the  train  he  forgot  the  grief  of 
parting  in  sheer  delight  in  motion. 
He  shut  his  eyes  and  leaned  against 
the  soiled  plush  cushion  *of  his  seat. 
Going,   going,   escaping,   even  when 
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every  muscle  was  lax!  Sometimes  he 
feared  that  he  was  dreaming;  he  had 
dreamed  this  so  often.  Sometimes 
he  worried  lest  a  railway  accident 
should  end  his  journey  prematurely. 
Once,  in  a  great  city,  he  left  the  train 
to  buy  a  sandwich.  The  engine 
snorted  fiercely  and  he  rushed  back, 
trembling.  He  might  have  been  left 
behind. 

West,  and  still  farther  west.  They 
passed  the  dreary  stretches  south  of 
Lake  Erie.  The  old  man's  eyes 
opened  in  wonder  before  the  great 
grain  fields  of  the  Mississippi  basin. 
The  young  life  of  fresh,  growing 
things  entered  his  soul.  He  leaned 
his  wrinkled  forehead  against  the 
window  pane  and  watched  with  the 
unalloyed  delight  of  a  boy.  They 
swept  on,  over  the  prairie  lands  of 
Illinois,  and  past  the  great  stock 
farms  of  Iowa.  "I  might  have  had 
one  of  them  by  this  time,"  he  said  to 
himself.  All  the  world  seemed  to 
share  his  exultant  sense  of  motion. 
The  steady  throb  of  the  engine  had 
set  the  earth  a-going.  The  swift. 
sweet  prairie  wind  shared  the  wild 
journey.  Flames,  kindled  by  sparks 
from  the  engine,  ran  in  the  grass 
along  the  side  of  the  track.  Often, 
the  sight  of  bobolinks  alight  on 
strange  grasses,  swallows  circling  in 
the  evening  air,  or  the  odor  of  dis- 
tant alfalfa  fields,  so  like  the  breath 
of  sweet  clover  in  his  wife's  garden, 
smote  him  with  a  sudden  sense  of 
homesickness. 

But  ahead  the  long  distances  drew 
him  with  the  fascination  of  the  un- 
known. The  muddy  Missouri  River 
and  the  great  plains  of  Nebraska 
were  unlike  anything  that  he  had 
ever  seen.  He  watched,  sometimes 
half  asleep,  the  sod  houses,  the  saucy 
prairie  dogs  at  the  side  of  the  track, 
and  the  trails  where  prairie  schooners 
traveled  on  the  long  overland  jour- 
ney. That  path  by  the  bluff  along 
the  sluggish  Platte  was  whitened  by 
the  bones  of  pioneers  who  had 
perished  by  the  way,  they  told  him. 
When  the  train  stopped  for  water  he 


heard  the  beat  of  unknown  wings, 
and  Strange  birds  floated  through  the 
clear  air.  it  was  a  treeless  land,  and 
— the  expression  of  the  d  face 

queer   when    he    noticed    t! 
there   were   no   church    spires   any- 
where. 

He  did  not  yet  know  his  destina- 
tion. Early  on  the  fourth  morning 
he  looked  from  the  window  and  was 

Tied.     Eie  would  stay  here.    This 
was    the    wide    sky    of    his    dreams. 
Under  it  lay  the  plains,  wild,  unt: 
untrodden.      Low        curving       hills 
added   di      •  distance,   and   the 

stretched,  dim  and  blue 
as    the    far    horizon    of   the    sea. 

rod. 

V. 

"I've  seen  young  I  -aid 

Gentleman  George,  "as  had  | 
sand,  and  I've  seen  'em  as  hadn't,  but 
I  never  see  a  patriarch  fresh  from  a 
prayer-meeting  that   could   ride  like 
him." 

"I  can't  make  him  out."  said  Tom 
of  Tomses.  "He's  been  here  three 
weeks  and  a  half.  Pays  regular,  but 
don't  seem  to  have  no  intentions.  He 
acts  just  as  if  he  was  crazy  about 
horses." 

"When  he  come  to  me."  said 
Broncho  Jerry,  "and  said  he  wanted 
to  buy  a  horse,  I  told  him  I  didn't 
have  no  ladies'  horses. — and,  by 
George,  he  was  mad.  He  made  me 
let  him  ride  even-  critter  I've  got. 
He  got  on  that  sky-high  Mandy,  the 
bucker,  and  I'm  blest  if  he  didn't 
stick  on  while  she  performed  and 
ride  her  for  an  hour  after.  'Say 
your  prayers  first."  says  I,  when  he 
went  to  get  on.  T  reckon  I  ain't  got 
time  now,'  says  he.  T  can  say  'em 
after,  or  maybe  while  I'm  ridin'.'  " 

"He  may  'a'  been  a  deacon  all  his 
life,"  said  Tom  solemnly,  "but  he's  a 
horse-breaker  at  heart." 

They  were  at  Tomses.  Tomses 
was  the  literary  and  mercantile  centre 
of  Crowville,  Nebraska.  The  room 
in  which  the  men  sat  served  as  post 
office,  bar-room,  dry  goods  and  hard- 
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ware  shop.  Back  of  this  was  the 
"hotel."  Tom  sat  behind  the 
counter,  his  chair  tipped  back,  his  feet 
on  the  edge  of  a  shelf.  His  three 
guests  had  made  themselves  com- 
fortable in  various  attitudes. 

"I've  a  good  mind,"  said  Gentleman 
George,  "to  ask  him  up  to  visit  the 
herd.  I  reckon  he'd  like  to  see  the 
cattle  and  help  at  a  round-up,  and 
kind  o'  take  in  some  of  the  country 
sights." 

"A  reg'lar  stampede,"  said  Petey, 
who  had  not  spoken  yet,  "would  be 
just  meat  and  drink  to  him." 

"Wouldn't  he  get  rheumatiz, 
sleepin'  on  the  ground?"  inquired 
Tom. 

.  "He  might  git  rheumatiz,"  said 
Gentleman  George  deliberately,  "and 
he  might  git  consumption,  and  he 
might  git  killed,  but  he  wouldn't 
admit  it." 

"That  animal  I  sold  him  was  a 
tol'able  tough  piece  of  horseflesh," 
remarked  Broncho  Dick.  "He's 
trained  it  till  it  acts  like  a  kitten.  I 
warned  him.  'Watch  out,'  I  says, 
'he's  new,  and  I  don't  know  all  his 
tricks.  He  may  kill  you.'  'The 
Lord's  will  be  done,'  says  he.  But 
from  the  way  he  handled  the  critter 
I  guess  he  do'  know  the  difference 
between  the  Lord's  will  and  his'n." 

"There  he  is  now!"  cried  Petey, 
who  had  been  leaning  his  tough  little 
figure  against  the  window  pane,  and 
had  turned  to  look  out.  In  the  dis- 
tance appeared  something  moving 
furiously  toward  the  house.  The 
four  men  stood  in  the  door  to  watch 
the  swift  approach. 

The  deacon  sprang  from  his  horse 
and  threw  the  long  reins  over  the 
animal's  head  to  the  ground.  As 
he  entered  the  room  he  tried  to  walk 
as  if  his  legs  were  not  stiff  and 
cramped  from  riding.  His  face  was 
dark  brown  now,  under  the  long 
white  hair  which  floated  out  as  far  as 
the  brim  of  the  broad  felt  cowboy  hat. 
The  resolute  mouth  was  firmer  than 
ever.  The  eyes  were  full  of  the  de- 
light of  wild  motion. 


"Good  mornin',  deacon,"  said 
Gentleman  George  cordially.  "We're 
takin'  it  kind  o'  hard  that  you  didn't 
tell  us  you  was  in  trainin'  to  iine 
Buffalo  Bill." 

"For  all  you  know,"  said  Jerry, 
"the  deacon  may  'a'  had  the  trainin' 
of  Buffalo  Bill." 

Tom  offered  the  old  man  some- 
thing to  drink.  He  refused  the  bev- 
erage suggested  and  asked  for  some 
cold  water.  Then  he  pulled  off  his 
high,  stiff  boots  and  made  himself 
comfortable  in  the  only  arm  chair  at 
Tomses.  He  was  too  breathless  to 
talk. 

"Deacon,"  said  Petey,  "when  you 
start  a  Sunday  school  at  Crowville, 
put  down  my  name.  I'll  go  into  the 
infant  class,  —  I'm  small.  And  what- 
ever else  you  teach  to  it,  teach  hoss- 
Tidin'." 

VI. 

The  number  of  the  deacon's  rides 
on  untamed  broncho  ponies  has  not 
been  recorded.  In  his  gray  age  he 
galloped  hard  and  fast  to  overtake 
the  dreams  of  youth. 

No  breath  of  his  keen  enjoyment 
of  this  wild  life  was  wafted  through 
his  letters.  He  did  not  know  how  to 
describe  the  romance  of  cowboy  exis- 
tence or  the  picturesqueness  of  the 
cowboy  costume  and  horse  trappings. 
He  would  have  considered  it  inde- 
corous to  speak  of  the  revels  at 
Tomses,  where  songs  and  dancing 
and  drinking  lasted  until  the  small 
hours. 

"Am  prospered  in  my  Undertak- 
ing," his  letter  said,  "and  think  that 
I  will  remain  a  little  longer." 

But  if  his  letters  failed  to  reveal  his 
state  of  mind,  they  carried  home  the 
main  facts  of  his  existence.  He  had 
left  Crowville  and  was  with  his  friend, 
Mr.  George  A.  Cass,  herding  cattle, 
twenty-five  miles  farther  on.  He  was 
feeling  very  well.  The  cowboys 
were  industrious,  but  profane. 

When  Mrs.  Haskell  had  read  this 
letter  she  put  a  sunbonnet  over  her 
white  hair  and  went  to  the  corn-field. 
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She  found  her  son  busy  husking,  sit- 
ting in  among  great  sheaves  and 
yellow  pumpkins. 

"What  is  a  cowboy,  Seth?"  she 
asked.  "I  can't  bear  to  think  of  your 
father  in  such  company.  What  pos- 
sessed him  to  go  West  after  we 
both  so  disappointed  when  we  were 
there?  lie's  homesick,  and  don't 
want  to  say  so." 

In  the  spring  she  began  to  worry. 
"I  thought  he'd  be  home  in  time  for 
ploughing,"  she  said.  She  often 
went  to  stand  at  the  gate  near  the 
lilac  bush.  A  bit  of  railroad  track 
was  visible,  though  the  station  was 
hidden.  Here  she  waited  and 
watched.  Her  delicate  old  face  grew 
brown  in  the  sun. 


"He'll   come   home  for  the  husk- 
ing," she  said  often  to  herself  a- 
went  slowly  up  the  gravel  walk  to  the 
front    porch.     But    autumn 
and    winter,  and   another   spring.      In 
the  second  summer  on.-  letter  -poke 
of  coming  back,     "j .; 
fully   preserved    and    am    thinkin 
Return." 

Mr-.  I !  miled  wl 

that     Prea  ntly  she  dried   1. 
tacles.     "Now  he'll  come  for  certain/1 

-aid.      "I'll    begin    him 
comfortrr." 

•  through  tk''  1-  • 
she  knitted  steadily  on  r< 

Bui  ■ 
All  that  returned 
trunk. 


NOTES  ON    THE    MEDICAL    HISTORY 
PILGRIM    FATHERS. 


OF     INK 


'  By  Edward  E.  Cornwall,  M.  /'. 


HEN     the      Pilgrim 
Fathers  made  their 
humble     settlement 
k  in  what  they 

thought      was      an 
out-of-the-way    cor- 
ner    of     the     world 
>  where    they    would 

not  be  disturbed,  they  did  not 
realize  that  they  were  laying  the 
chief  cornerstone  of  a  mighty  na- 
tion nor  dream  that  they  were 
destined  in  consequence  to  be- 
come objects  of  perennial  interest  to 
ever-increasing  millions  of  men. 
Had  they  done  so  they  might  have 
left  us  more  extensive  records  of 
themselves.  The  records  they  did 
leave  are  as  full  as  could  reasonably 
be  expected;  but  they  are  woefully 
inadequate  in  view  of  the  demand 
that  now  exists  for  full  accounts  of 
the  Pilgrims'  individual  lives  as  well 
as  their  political  and  religious  his- 
tory; and  we  find  them  especially  un- 
satisfactory  when   we    seek   informa- 


tion regarding  the  I ' 

history.     The  two  Pilgrim  annal 

Bradford  and  Winsl  hom  we 

are   indebted    for   most   of   our   I 
hand     information,     were    incapa 

from  lack  of  medical  know! 
reporting  diseases  v.  ith  precision,  and 

their  physician.  Dr.  Fuller,  left  n 
ports  of  his  observations.     The  allu- 
sions to  medical  matters  found  in  the 
narratives  of  Bradford  and  Winsl 

are  so  scanty  and  vague  that  it  is 
with  the  aid  of  considerable  "scien- 
tific guessing"  that  even  a  very  frag- 
mentary medical   history   of  the  Pil- 
grims can  be  made  out  of  them. 

The  Pilgrims  who  left  England  in 
the  Mayflower  were  one  hundred  and 
two  in  number.  Sixty-one  were 
adults,  mostly  young,  thirty-one  were 
children  or  youths,  and  ten  were 
servants.  The  males  were  seventy- 
four  and  the  females  twenty-eight,  of 
whom  eighteen  were  married  women 
with  their  husbands.  They  were 
physically    the    pick    of    the    Leyden 
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congregation,  — "the  youngest  and 
strongest,"  says  Winslow.  Their 
original  number,  including  those 
who  joined  the  expedition  at  South- 
ampton, was  one  hundred  and  thirty, 
and  those  who  had, to  remain  behind 
because  of  the  failure  of  the  Speedwell 
still  further  sifted  the  weaker  ele- 
ments from  this  choice  company. 

Their    voyage    was    comparatively 
healthy  despite  its  tempestuous  latter 
half  and  the  cramped  quarters  which 
they   occupied   in  the   little   hundred 
and   eighty  ton  Mayflower'  not  only 
during  the  long  reach  from   Old  to 
New   England,   but  also   during  the 
delays    which    occurred    before    their 
final    departure    from    England,    and 
the   further   delay   after  their  arrival 
at  Cape  Cod  before  getting  settled  -at 
Plymouth.     Altogether     they      were 
about    five    months    on    board    ship. 
One  of  their  number,  William  Butten, 
Dr.  Fuller's  servant,  died  during  the 
Atlantic   voyage, — from   what   cause 
we  do  not  know;    and  there  was  one 
death  among  the  crew.     Concerning 
the  sailor's  case  we  know  the  follow- 
ing facts:    the  patient  was  "a  proud 
&    very    profane    young    man,"    he 
had   "a   greeveous   disease,"   and   he 
died    in    "a    desperate    manner."     A 
very  wild  guess  at  the  cause  of  his 
death    would    be    delirium    tremens. 
Bradford  piously  says  it  was  the  "just 
hand     of     God"    which    smote    this 
young  man  for  having  sworn  at  and 
reviled   the    Pilgrims.     I   think   it   is 
safe   to    assume    that   the   Mayflower 
came  to  anchor  in  Cape  Cod  harbor, 
-Nov.  ii,  1620,  with  no  serious  sick- 
ness on  board. 

Now  the  medical  history  of  the 
Pilgrims  becomes  eventful.  During 
their  first  year  in  New  England,  out 
of  the  whole  number  that  arrived, 
one  hundred  and  two  (for  their  orig- 
inal number  had  been  kept  intact  by 
the  birth  at  sea  of  Oceanus  Hopkins) 
one  hundred  were  at  one  time  or  an- 
other on  the  sick  list  and  fifty  died. 
Such  an  extraordinary  mortality 
must  have  had  some  very  special 
cause.     Only  an  epidemic  of  some  in- 
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fectious   disease   can   account    for   it 
What  was  that  disease? 

The  country  to  which  the  Pilgrims 
came  had  been  swept  over  two  years 
before  by  an  infectious  disease  which 
nearly  exterminated  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants.  We  do  not  know  what 
that  disease  was;  it  may  have  been 
small-pox  or  the  plague  or  measles 
or  scarlet  fever,  all  of  which  are  espe- 
cially fatal  to  savages;  but  whatever 
it  was,  we  do  not  believe  it  in  any 
way  affected  the  medical  history  of 
the  Pilgrims. 

The  first  sickness  of  the  Pilgrims 
in  America  of  which  we  have  any 
account  was  an  attack  of  indigestion 
"which  resulted  from  eating  "great 
mussles,  very  fat  and  full  of  sea 
pearle,"  which  they  picked  up  on  the 
Provincetown  beach.  "They  made 
all  sick  that  did  eat,  as  well  saylers  as 
passengers:  they  caused  to  cast  and 
scour,  but  they  were  soone  well 
againe." 

After    this    the    principal    diseases 
noted  are  pulmonary —  "coughs  and 
colds."      November    and    December 
are  bleak  months  on  Cape  Cod,  and 
during  the  five  weeks  the  Mayflower 
was  anchored  in  Provincetown  har- 
bor the  Pilgrims  were  much  exposed 
to    inclement    weather.     They    made 
three  excursions  into  the  interior  and 
along  the  coast,  in  which  they  suf- 
fered   greatly    from    exposure.'    The 
tedious  job   of  repairing  their  dam- 
aged shallop  compelled  them  to  make 
frequent   journeys   to   and    from   the 
shore,   with  enforced  wading  in  the 
icy  water.     Also,  the  women  went  on 
shore  to  wash  the  store  of  dirty  linen 
that    had    accumulated    during    their 
long  voyage,  and  caught  cold  in  the 
operation.     In  Bradford's  Journal  we 
find  the  following  references  to  this 
exposure  and  consequent  sickness  of 
the  Pilgrims  during  these  five  weeks. 
While  mending  the  shallop,  Bradford 
says,  "the  discommodiousness  of  the 
harbour  did  much  hinder  us  for  we 
could  neither  goe  to  nor  come  from 
the  shore,   but  at  high  water  which 
was    much    to    onr    hinderance    and 
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hurt,  for  oftentimes  they  waded  to  the 
midle  of  the  thigh  and  oft  to  the 
knees  to  goe  and  come  from  land ; 
some  did  it  necessarily  and  some  for 
their  own  pleasure,  but  it  brought  to 
the  most,  if  not  to  all,  coughes  and 
colds,  the  weather  proving  sodainly 
cold  and  stormie,  which  afterward- 
turned  to  scurvey  whereof  many 
dyed." 

In  the  second  exploring  expedi- 
tion, in  which  twenty-four  of  the 
Pilgrims  were  engaged,  with  ten  of 
the  crew,  their  experience  was  as  fol- 
lows: "when  we  were-  sett  forth  it 
proved  rough  weather  and  crosse 
winds  so  as  we  were  constrained 
some  in  the  shallop  and  others  in  the 
long  boate,  to  row  to  the  neerest 
shore  the  wind  would  suffer  them  to 
goe  unto,  and  then  to  wade  out 
above  the  knees.  ...  It  blowed  ami 
did  snow  all  that  day  and  night  and 
frose  withal;  some  of  our  people  that 
are  dead  took  the  originall  of  their 
death  here." 

In  the  third  exploring  expedition, 
in  which  they  discovered  Plymouth 
harbor,  they  also  suffered  greatly  and 
one  of  their  number,  Edward  Tilly, 
"was  like  to  have  sounded  [swooned] 
from  the  cold."  Among  the  reasons 
given  by  Bradford  why  the  Pilgrims 
wished  speedily  to  get  settled  on  dry 
land  is  this:  "also,  cold  and  wett 
lodging  had  so  taynted  our  people 
for  scarce  any  of  us  were  free  from 
vehement  coughs,  as  if  they  should 
continue  long  in  that  estate  it  would 
indanger  the  lives  of  many  and  breed 
disease  and  infection  amonst  us." 

When  at  last,  on  December  21. 
1620,  the  Pilgrims  landed  at  Ply- 
mouth, they  were  a  sickly  company. 
The  first  house  they  built  was  im- 
mediately turned  into  a  hospital,  and 
"it  was  full  of  beds  as  they  could  lie 
one  by  another."  How  ill  they  were 
and  howr  they  wrere  nursed  and  how 
they  died  is  told  by  Bradford,  who 
himself  occupied  a  bed  in  this  first 
New  England  hospital  for  several 
months : 

"But  that  which  was  most  sadd  and 


lamentable    v. a-,    that    in    2.    or    3. 

monetlis  time  lialfe  of  th< 
dyed,    espetialy    in    Jan:      &     Febru- 
ary,   being    ye    depth    oi  and 
wanting    nousei    & 
being    infected    witli                           and 

other  diseases,  which  thii  long  vioage 
and    their 

had  brought  upon  tl  as  ther 

dyed  some  Times  2.  or  3.  of  a  day.  in 
ye  foresaid  Time,  that  of  ic* 

persons,    SG  I  remained.      . 

of  these,  in  ye  time  I 

ther  was  but  6.  or  7.  sound 

.  to  their 
it  spoken,  spared  no  pains,  1. 
day,  but  with  abund;  and 

n\    of   their  owne    health   fe1 
them    wood,    made    them    fin 
them      meals,      made      their 

bed       their      lothsome      clo.v 
■  loathed  and  uncloat  :n:    in  a 

word,  did  all  ye  I  -arie 

offici  m     wch  and 

quesie    stomachs    cannot    endure    to 
named,  and  all  this  willingly  and 

Pilgril       that  mi! 
them,    William     Brewster    and    Miles 
Standish,    kept    entirely    well    dr. 
terrible  winl 

The  mortality  list  was  as   follows: 
In    December   six   died,    in   Jam 

eight,  in  February  seventeen,  in 
March  thirteen,  and  dur  rest 

of  the  year  .-ix  more,  m:  total 

of  tiny.  —  exactly  one  half,  if  we  esti- 
mate the  number  of  Pilgrims  as  one 
hundred  and  omit  the  two  sailors  who 
remained  with  them  one  year  after 
the  Mayflower  left. 

Xow  what  was  the  cause  oi  this 
remarkable  mortality?  We  know 
the  cause  of  death  in  two  c; 
Dorothy  Bradford  was  drowned,  and 
Governor  Carver  died  of  apoplexy. 
"He  came  out  of  ye  feild  very  sick: 
he  complained  greatly  oi  his  head, 
and  lay  downe  and  within  a  few 
howers  his  sences  failed  so  he  never 
spake  more  til  he  dyed,  which  was 
within  a  few  days  "after."  Also  the 
infant,  Oceanus  Hopkins  we  may 
cuess  died  from  insufficient  nourish- 
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ment  during  the  sickness  of  his 
mother.  The  Pilgrims  had  no  cow, 
and  Peregrine  White's  mother  (we 
may  continue  to  guess)  was  unable  to 
take  boarders.  The  forty-seven  re- 
maining deaths  Bradford  says  were 
due  to  "scurvey  and  other  diseases." 
What  were  those  other  diseases? 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  most  im- 
portant of  them  and  the  cause  of  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  deaths 
was  acute  pulmonary  tuberculosis, 
"galloping  consumption,"  and  that  it 
occurred  among  the  Pilgrims  as  an 
epidemic,  being  communicated  from 
one  to  the  other.  The  reasons  for 
thinking  so  are  as  follows: 

First,  the  Pilgrims,  weakened  by  a 
long  voyage,  were  exposed  to  cold 
arid  wet  for  over  a  month  after  arriv- 
ing in  New  England.  As  a  conse- 
quence nearly  all  were  afflicted  -with 
pulmonary  diseases.  We  are  told 
that  "scarce  one  was  free  from  vehe- 
ment coughs  and  colds."  We  are 
also  told  that  these  "coughs  and  colds 
.  .  .  turned  to  scurvey  whereof  many 
dyed";  but  for  scurvy  we  substitute 
consumption.  When  they  landed  at 
Plymouth  Bradford  says  they  were 
"weak,  many  of  them  growing  ill 
with  colds,  for  our  former  discoveries 
in  frost  and  snow  and  the  wading  at 
Cape  Cod  brought  much  weakness 
amongst  us  which  increased  every 
day  more  and  more  and  was  the 
cause  of  many  of  their  deaths." 

Second,  they  were  crowded  to- 
gether in  the  little  Mayflower  so  that 
the  best  possible  conditions  for  infec- 
tion were  afforded.  I  assume  that 
the  tubercular  bacillus  was  present. 
Perhaps  William  Butten  who  died  at 
sea  near  the  end  of  the  Atlantic  voy- 
age died  of  consumption.  If  he  was 
not  the  medium  for  the  dissemination 
of  the  germ  then  we  fall  back  on  the 
very  reasonable  supposition  that  one 
*  of  the  other  Pilgrims  had  the  disease 
in  an  incipient  form  and  that  ex- 
posure and  "catching  cold"_  changed 
this  incipient  disease  into  an 
acute  tubercular  broncho-pneumonia 
(quick    consumption).      Careless    ex- 


pectoration in  the  crowded  cabins  of 
the  Mayflower  scattered  the  seeds  of 
the  disease,  and  the  inflamed  lungs  of 
the  debilitated  Pilgrims  supplied  suit- 
able soil.  The  climatic  conditions 
were  most  favorable  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  disease,  especially  as  the 
Pilgrims  were  unaccustomed  to  the 
sharp  and  changeful  New  England 
winter. 

Third,  the  ages  of  the  Pilgrims 
who  died  is  significant.  The  period 
of  greatest  liability  to  pulmonary  con- 
sumption is  between  the  ages  of 
twenty  and  thirty  years.  The  sixty- 
one  adult  Pilgrims  were  mostly  be- 
tween those  ages  and  of  the  sixty- 
one  thirty-six  died.  The  nine  ser- 
vants were  probably  all  not  far  from 
twenty-one,  and  of  these  eight  died. 
Of  the  thirty-two  youths  and  chil- 
dren, only  seven  died.  Thus  it  is 
seen  that  by  -far  the  greatest  number 
of  the  deaths  occurred  among  those 
who  were  of  the  age  most  susceptible 
to  tuberculosis. 

Fourth,  the  time  when  they  died 
accords  well  with  the  supposition  that 
"quick  consumption"  was  the  chief 
cause  of  death.  They  were  infected 
in  November  and  December.  The 
greatest  mortality  was  in  February 
and  March.  Death  in  many  cases 
was  doubtless  hastened  by  lack  of 
proper  care  and  feeding  and  by 
scurvy. 

Fifth,  the  fact  is  significant  that  the 
crew  of  the  Mayflozver  began  to  suffer 
from  the  same  disease  after  the  Pil- 
grims had  left  the  ship,  when  they 
probably  occupied  the  vacated  quar- 
ters of  the  Pilgrims  which  were  thor- 
oughlv  infected  with  tubercular 
germs.  Says  Bradford:  "But  I  may 
not  pass  by  another  remarkable  pas- 
sage not  to  be  forgotten.  As  this 
calamitie  fell  among  ye  passengers 
that  were  left  here  to  plant  and  were 
hasted  ashore  .  .  .  the  disease  began 
to  fall  among  ye  sea  men  also,  so  as 
almost  half  their  number  dyed  before 
they  went  away  [April  5,  1621].  .  .  . 
They  that  had  been  boone  compan- 
ions in  ve  time  of  their  health  and 
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welfare  began  now  to  desert  e  one  an- 
other in  this  calamity,  saing  they 
would  not  hasard  their  lives  for  tliem, 
they  would  be  infected  by  coming  to 
help  them  in  their  cabins." 

These  reasons  for  thinking  that 
acute  pulmonary  tuberculosis  was  the 
principal  disease  that  afflicted  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  during  their  first 
winter  in  New  England  are  not,  of 
course,  absolutely  conclusive,  but 
they  seem  to  me  to  make  out  a  much 
better  case  for  that  disease  than  can 
be  made  out  for  any  other.  It  is 
natural  to  think  of  typhus  fever  in 
this  connection  because  of  its  liabil- 
ity to  occur  in  crowded  emigrant 
ships;  but  the  course  and  symptoms 
of  that  disease  are  so  different 
from  the  course  and  symptoms 
of  the  "first  infection"  of  the  I  'ilgrims, 
that  we  can  exclude  it.  Typhus 
fever  runs  its  course  in  about  two 
weeks  and  is  attended  witli  high  fever, 
delirium  and  stupor.  The  disease  of 
the  Pilgrims  ran  two  or  three  months, 
and  Bradford  mentions  no  high  fever 
or  delirium,  which  lie  certainly  would 
have  done  had  they  been  prominently 
present.  Also  an  allusion  which 
Bradford  makes  to  ouv  of  the  sick 
sailors  does  not  fit  a  diagnosis  of 
typhus.  The  sailor,  feeling  himself 
dying,  gave  all  his  little  possessions 
to  a  comrade  on  condition  that  the 
comrade  would  take  care  of  him  till 
the  end.  The  comrade  "got  a  little 
spise  and  made  him  a  mess  of  beef 
once  or  twice,1'  and  then  heartlessly 
refused  to  care  for  him  any  more, 
annoyed  because  he  died  so  slowly, 
"and  yet  ye  pore  fellow  dyed  before 
morning.-'  A  patient  with  typhus 
fever  approaching  death  would  not 
be  in  a  condition  to  dispose  of  his 
property  nor  would  he  be  apt  to  rel- 
ish a  spiced  mess  of  beef.  A  patient 
dying  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  on 
the  other  hand,  might  retain  his  in- 
telligence and  his  appetite  till  almost 
the  very  last  moment. 

If  my  inferences  regarding  the 
prevalence  of  pulmonary  consump- 
tion among  the  Pilgrims  are  correct 


it  gives  that   disease,   whirl) 

since  been  the  ■  ausc 

of  death  among  adults  in   N« 

land,  a  peculiar  historical  i* 

Besides    consumption    ti 

oilier    d  from    which    the    Pil- 

grims suffered  during  this  first  wv 

Bradford   specincall)  had 

scurvy,  and  that  disease   Dr.    Fuller 

nt  to  di; 
ably  to  treat.      Edward  Win-low.  who 
had  ^ical 

knowledge  and  who  performed  quite 
a     remark-able    cure    on     the     [n 
sachem  Massasoit,  certainly  knew  the 
right   treatment,   for  in  a  let* 
I  ){  <  ember  i  i.    [621,  in   whic'. 

bring  out  to  Wv.  England  with  tl 
he  saj  - :    "Bring  juice  of  lem 

take-  it  fasting;   it 

After  consumption  and  the 

most      important  which 

afflicted  the  Pilgrims 
probably    rheumatism    and 
Bradford's  description  of  the 
the  sickness  that  laid  him  up  for 
eral    months    strongly  in- 

flammatory rheumatism 
severe    attacl  "Thurs- 

day,   the     ii     l.lan..     ioji],    William 
Bradford  being  at  work 
fair  day         -       hemently  taken  with 
a  greefe  and  pain,  and  so  shot  to  the 
huckle  bone  [hip]  it  ubted  he 

would  finally  hi 
cold  in  the  former  disc 
petialy  the  last,  and  felt  some  pains  in 
his  ankles  by  times.  He  grew  a  little 
better  towards  night  and  in  time 
through  God's  mercy  in  the  use  of 
means  recovered.."  That  the  "means" 
referred  to  (Dr.  Fuller's  prescrip- 
tions, doubtless)  were  not  rapidly 
efficacious  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  in  April  he  was  still  too  ill 
to  attend  to  the  duties  of  the  gov- 
ernorship to  which  he  had  just  been 
elected.  That  others  of  the  Pilgrims 
had  rheumatism  or  sciatica  we  infer 
from  several  allusions  to  the  preva- 
lence of  "lamness"  among  them.  In 
one  of  his  letters  Bradford  writes  as 
if  many  were  so  afflicted. 
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With  the  advance  of  spring  the 
sickness  diminished.  Most  of  the 
consumptives  had  already  died,  but 
not  all,  for  we  think  that  Desire 
Minter,  Governor  Carver's  maid 
servant,  had  the  disease.  "She  re- 
turned to  her  friends  and  proved  not 
very  well  and  died  in  England." 
Elder  Brewster's  wife,  who  died  a  few 
years  after  the  landing,  may  have  had 
it.  Pastor  Robinson,  in  a  letter 
dated  Leiden,  Dec.  20,  1623,  "hopes 
Mrs.  Brewster's  weake  and  decayed 
state  of  health  will  have  some 
repairing  by  the  coming  of  her 
daughters  and  the  provisions  in  the 
ships." 

The  remnant  of  the  Pilgrim  band 
that  survived  this  first  year  were  un- 
doubtedly tough.  In  the  next  two 
years  they  passed  successfully  through 
two  seasons  of  famine,  in  the  second 
of  which  for  four  continuous  months 
they  had  no  bread  at  all  and  lived  on 
clams,  fish,  an  occasional  bit  of  game 
from  the  woods  and  ground  nuts. 
"God  fed  them  out  of  ye  sea  for  ye 
most  part."  Often  they  went  "stag- 
gering from  want  of  food."  Their 
peculiar  and  insufficient  diet,  with  an 
absolute  deprivation  of  beer,  to  which 
they  had  always  been  accustomed 
and  which  they  missed  keenly,  re- 
duced their  flesh  and  took  away  the 
ruddiness  of  their  complexions  and 
caused  many  to  be  troubled  with 
"bloating"  (dyspeptic?);  but  Bradford 
says:  "God  gave  them  health."  The 
arrival  of  the  Anne  in  June,  1623, 
ended  the  famine,  and  after  the 
abundant  harvest  of  that  year  they 
suffered  no  more  from  lack  of  food. 

In  1633  an  "infectious  fevoure" 
(possibly  typhus)  was  brought  to 
Plymouth,  and  twenty  of  the  settlers 


there  died  of  it,  including  three  of  the 
"Fathers,"  Peter  Brown,  Francis 
Eaton  and  Dr.  Samuel  Fuller. 

Dr.  Fuller  was  the  first  physician 
in  New  England,  and  a  worthy  repre- 
sentative of  the  medical  profession. 
He  lived  in  an  age  when  medical 
science  was  in  a  very  imperfect  state, 
and  the  few  glimpses  we  get  of  his 
methods  of  treatment  do  not  indicate 
that  he  was  at  all  in  advance  of  his 
age,  but  he  did  the  best  he  was  able 
to  do  with  the  light  he  had  and  died 
doing  his  duty  in  an  epidemic.  In 
personal  character  he  stood  very 
high.  He  was  one  of  the  pillars  of 
the  Pilgrim  society. 

By  1650  the  number  of  the  Pil- 
grims was  reduced  to  thirty.  Of  the 
score  who  died  between  1621  and 
1650  we  know  the  causes  of  death  in 
the  following  cases.  Dr.  Fuller, 
Peter  Brown  and  Francis  Eaton,  as 
above  noted,  died  of  typhus  (?)  fever. 
Elder  Brewster  died  of  apoplexy  at 
the  age  of  eighty.  William  Latham 
was  shipwrecked  and  starved  to 
death  in  the  West  Indies.  John 
Crackston,  Jr.,  froze  his  feet,  "which 
put  him  into  a  fevoure,  whereof  he 
dyed."  John  Billington  was  hung 
for-  murder. 

During  the  next  thirty  years  eight- 
een more  passed  away,  in  the  cases  of 
only  two  of  whom,  Miles  Stan  dish 
and  Edward  Winslow,  do  we  know 
the  cause  of  death.  The  former  died 
from  vesical  calculus  and  the  latter  of 
a  fever,  probably  malarial,  which  he 
contracted  in  the  West  Indies.  It 
was  not  till  the  end  of  the  century, 
almost  four  score  years  after  the  land- 
ing on  Plymouth  Rock,  that  the  last 
survivor  Mary  Allerton,  died  at  the 
age  of  ninety. 


TWILIGHT  ALONG  THE   WYANTENAUG. 

By  Arthur   Willis   Colt  on. 


O  know  the  Wyante- 
naug  thoroughly  is 
to  be  wise  in  rivers; 
which  if  any  one 
doubts,  let  him  follow 
it  from  its  sprim 
the  sea  —  a  possible 
fortnight — and  consider  then  how 
he  is  a  changed  man  with  re- 
spect to  rivers.  Not  that  by  any 
means  it  is  the  epitome  of  rivers.  It 
is  no  spendthrift  flood-stream  to  be 
whirling  over  the  bottom-lands  in 
April  and  scarcely  able  to  wet  its  mid- 
dle stones  in  August,  but  a  shrewd 
and  honest  river,  a  canny  river  flow- 
ing among  a  canny  folk,  a  companion- 
able river,  loving  both  laughter  and 
sentiment,  with  a  taste  for  the  varieties 
of  life  and  a  fine  vein  of  humor.  Ob- 
serve how  it  dances  and  sputters  down 
Breakneck  Rapids  —  not  really  losing 
its  temper,  but  pretending  to  be  nerv- 
ous—  dives  into  that  sloping  pass 
where  the  rocks  hang  high  and  drip 
forever,  runs  through  it  like  a  sleuth- 
hound,  darkly  and  savagely,  and 
saunters  out  into  the  sunlight  as  who 
should  say  in  a  guileless  manner, 
"You  don't  happen  to  know  where 
I'm  going?1'  Then  it  wanders  about 
the  valley,  spreads  out  comfortably 
and  lies  quiet  a  space,  "But  it  really 
makes  no  difference,  you  know";  and 
after  that  gives  a  chuckle,  rounds  a 
bunch  of  hills  and  goes  scampering 
off,  quite  taken  up  with  a  new  idea. 
And  so  in  many  ways  it  is  an  enter- 
taining and  friendly  river,  with  a  lik- 
ing for  a  joke  and  a  pretty  notion  of 
dramatic  effect. 

But,  of  all  times  and  places,  I  think 
it  most  beautiful  in  the  twilight  and 
along  that  stretch,  called  of  late  the 
Haunted  Water,  opposite  the  village 
of  Preston  Plains.  The  Cattle  Ridge 
with   its   long   heaving   spine   comes 
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down    on    the    valley   from    the   east, 
seeming  to  !  .  ry  much  in  mind 

to   walk    over   and    d 
Preston    I 'lain-    three    m 
but  it  thought  better  of  that  V 
The  Wyantenaug  goes  close  ben< 

it    in    sheer    bravado:      "  Vou    tr. 
CrOSS  me  and  y< , 

the    Wyantenaug  leep   and 

broad  just  here.    The  <"att'< 
therefore,  merely  wrinkles  its  era 
brows  with  a  puzzled  air,  and  Pre 
Plains  is  untroubled  save  of  its  i 
inhabitants.     As   to   that    matter   the 
people  of  the  village  of  Hagar  have 
opinions.      The   vail' 
the  other  side  of  the  river — naturally, 

there  are  the 
cattle,  the  corn  fields,  and  farm  houses 
—  and  the  Cattle  Rid 
row  steep,  threaded  by  a  footpath 
only,  for  a  mile  or  more,  up  to  Hants 
Corby's  place.  Man:.-  Corby's  is  not 
much  of  a  place,  eith 

In  old  times  the  footpath  was  - 
doin  used,  except  by  the  leather  her- 
mit.    No  boy  in  Hagar  1  that 
way  for  his  life,  though  v.  cut 
up  and  down   on  the   river,  and   - 
the     leather     hermit     fishing.      The 
minister  in  Hagar  visited  him  once  or 
twice,  and  probably  went  by  the  foot- 
path.    I  remember  distinctly  how  he 
shook    his    head    and    said    that    the 
leather  hermit  sought  salvation  at  any 
rate  by  a  narrow  way.  and  how  the  mil- 
ler's wife  remonstrated  with  him 
seeming  to  take  the  hermit  seriously. 

"You   don't  mean  to  say  he  ain't 
crazy,"  she  said,  in  anxious  dei\ 
of  standard  reason. 

"Oh,  I  suppose  so,  yes." 

The  minister  sighed  and  rubbed 
his  chin  uneasily,  and  Mrs.  Mather 
recovered  her  ordinary  state  of  mind, 
which  was  a  state  of  suppressed  com- 
plaint. 
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I  was  saying  that  the  footpath  was 
seldom  used.  Hants  Corby  would 
have  used  it — for  he  was  too  shiftless 
to  be  afraid — if  the  river  had  run  the 
other  way.  As  it  was,  he  preferred  to 
drift  down  in  his  boat  and  row  back 
when  he  had  to.  He  found  that  eas- 
ier, being  very  shiftless.  The  hermit 
himself  went  on  the  river,  except  in 
the  spring  when  the  current  below 
was  too  strong.. 

The  opinions  of  the  leather  hermit 
may  be  shown  in  this  way.  If  you 
came  on  him,  no  matter  how  sud- 
denly, and  asked  whose  land  that  was 
across  the  river,  he  would  answer 
promptly,  "The  devil's";  whereas  it  be- 
longed to  Bazilloa  Armitage,  a  pillar 
of  the  church  in  Preston  Plains,  who 
quarreled  zealously  with  the  other 
pillars;  so  that,  as  one  sees,  the 
leather  hermit  was  not  in  sympathy 
with  the  church  in  Preston  Plains. 

The  people  of  the  valley  differed 
about  him  according  to  humor,  and 
he  used  strong  language  regarding 
the  people  of  the  valley  according  to 
opportunity,  especially  regarding  Ba- 
zilloa Armitage.  He  denounced  Ba- 
zilloa Armitage  publicly  in  Preston 
Plains  as  a  hypocrite,  a  backbiter,  and 
a  man  with  a  muck  rake — with  other 
language  stronger  still.  Bazilloa 
Armitage  felt  hurt,  for  he  was,  in  fact, 
rather  close,  and  exceedingly  respect- 
able. Besides  it  is  painful  to  be 
damned  by  a  man  who  means  ex- 
.actly  what  he  says. 

To  speak  particularly,  this  was  in 
the  year  1875;  for  the  next  year  we 
camped  near  the  spot,  and  Plants 
Corby  tried  to  frighten  us  into  see- 
ing the  hermit's  ghost.  Bazilloa 
Armitage  was  denounced  in  June, 
and  Hants  Corby  on  the  second  Fri- 
day in  August,  as  Hants  and  the  her- 
mit fished  near  each  other  on  the  river. 
The  hermit  denounced  him  under 
three  heads — sluggard,  scoffer,  and 
beast  wallowing  in  the  sty  of  his  own 
lustful  contentment.  On  Saturday 
the  hermit  rowed  up  to  Hants  Corby's 
place  in  the  rain  and  denounced  him 
again. 


It  was  Sunday  morning.  The  her- 
mit rose  early,  turned  his  back  on  the 
Wyantenaug,  and  climbed  the  cliff, 
onward  and  up  through  the  pines. 
The  prophets  of  old  went  into  high 
places  when  they  prayed;  and  it  was 
an  idea  of  the  hermit's  that  they  who 
would  walk  in  the  rugged  path  after 
them  could  do  no  better.  Possibly 
the  day  was  an  anniversary,  for  it  was 
of  an  August  day  many  years  gone — 
before  ever  a  charcoal  pit  was  built  on 
the  Cattle  Ridge— that  the  hermit 
first  appeared  on  the  Wyantenaug,  with 
his  leather  clothes  in  a  bundle  on  his 
back,  and  perhaps  another  and  invisi- 
ble burden  beneath  it.  A  third  bur- 
den he  took  up  immediately,  that  of 
denouncing  the  sins  of  Wyantenaug 
Valley,  as  I  have  said. 

All  that  Sabbath  day  the  river  went 
its  way,  and  late  in  the  afternoon  the 
sunlight  stretched  a  thin  finger  be- 
neath the  hemlocks  almost  to  the  her- 
mit's door.  Across  the  river  the  two 
children  of  Bazilloa  Armitage,  boy 
and  girl,  came  down  to  the  water's 
edge.  The  boy  pulled  a  pole  and  line 
out  of  some  mysterious  place  in  the 
bank.  The  little  girl  sat  primly  on 
the  grass,  mindful  of  her  white  pina- 
fore. 

"You  better  look  out,  Cis,"  he  said, 
"Any  fish  you  catches  on  Sunday  is 
devils.  You  don't  touch  him.  You 
cuts  the  line  and  lets  him  dry  till  Mon- 
day." 

"Oh,  Tad!"  gasped  the  little  girl, 
"won't  the  leather  hermit  tell?'' 

"Well,"  said  Tad,  sturdily,  "father 
said  he'd  get  even,  if  it  took  a  month 
o'  Sundays,  and  that's  six  Sundays  by 
this  time.  There  ain't  anything  both- 
ers the  hermit  like  catching  the  fish 
on  Sundays,  specially  if  you  catch  a 
lot  of  'em.  Blamed  old  fool!" 
grumbled  Tad. 

"Oh,  Tad,"  gasped  the  little  girl 
again,  in  awed  admiration,  "that's 
swearing." 

But  Tad  did  not  mind.  "There's 
Hants  Corby,"  he  exclaimed,  "he's 
going  to  fish,  too." 

Hants  Corby  floated  down  in  his 
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old  boat,  dropped  anchor  opposite  the 

children,  and  grinned  sociably. 

"He  dasn't  touch  his  boat  to-day," 
he  said  in  a  husky  whisper.  "Jb-'ll 
raise  jinks  in  a  minute.      You  wait." 

"Fishes  is  devils  on  Sunday,  arn't 

they,  Hants?" 

"Trout,"  returned  Hants,  decisively, 
"is  devils  any  time." 

Both  Tad  Armitage  and  Hants 
Corby  ought  to  have  known  that  the 
leather  hermit  sometimes  went  up  the 
Cattle  Ridge  Sundays  to  wrestle  with 
an  angel,  like  Jacob,  who  had  his 
thigh  broken.  We  knew  that  much 
in  Hagar — and  it  shows  what  comes 
of  living  in  Preston  Plains  instead  of 
Hagar. 

Hants  Corby  motioned  with  his 
thumb  toward  the  hermit's  hut. 

"Him,"  he  remarked,  "he  don't  let 
folks  alone.  He  wants  folks  to  let 
him  alone,  particular.  That  ain't 
reasonable." 

"Father  says  he's  a  fernatic,"  ven- 
tured Tad.  "What's  a  fernatic, 
Hants?" 

"Ah,"  said  Hants,  thoughtfully, 
"that's  a  rattlin'  good  word." 

Time  dragged  on,  and  yet  no  de- 
nouncing voice  came  from  the  further 
shore.  The  door  of  the  hut  was  a 
darker  hole  in  the  shade  of  the  hem- 
locks. Hants  Corby  proposed  going 
over  to  investigate. 

"If  he  ain't  there,  we'll  carry  off  his 
boat." 

Tad  fell  into  Hants's  boat  quite  ab- 
sorbed in  the  greatness  of  the 
thought.  It  was  not  a  good  thing 
generally  to  follow  Hants  Corby,  who 
was  an  irresponsible  person,  apt  to 
take  much  trouble  to  arrange  a  bad 
joke  and  shiftlessly  slip  out  from  un- 
der the  consequences.  If  he  left  you 
in  a  trap,  he  thought  that  a  part  of  the 
joke,  as  I  remember  very  well. 

"A-a-a-ow!"  wailed  Cissy  Armitage 
from  the  bank;  for  it  dawned  on  her 
that  something  tremendous  was  go- 
ing forward,  in  which  Tad  was  likely 
to  be  suddenly  obliterated.  She  sat 
on  the  bank  with  her  stubby  shoes 
hanging    over,     staring    with     great 


frightened  blue  eyes,  till 

at    last   draw    silently   away   from   the 
further   shore-    and    behold,    the    her- 
nnfs    boat     was    in    low.       J 
knew   that   the*  the 

world  SO  bra  andly  \\\> 

a-    I  ad. 

(  iss)  Armitage  used  to  have  fluffy 

yellow  hair  and  n 

Sin  inny  little  soul  generally, 

but  she  had  a  wa\   of  in.. 

badly   other  people  felt,   which   i> 

fered  with  her  happiness,  and 

always  accurate,     lad  seldom  felt  as 

badl\    as    she    thought    he    did.      Tad 

thought  he  could  imagine  most  thii 

better  on  the  whole,  but  when  it  I  . 

to  Imagining  how  badly  other  pe 

felt,  he  admitted  that   she  did  it    . 
well.      Therefore  wh< 
imagining  how  the  hermit  felt,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  with  no  boat 
to  come  across  in.  to  where  people 
were  ifortable,    where 

they  sang  the  Doxolog}  and  put  the 
kittens  to  bed.  she  quite  forgot  that 
the  hermit  had  alwa;  re  had  a 

boat,  that  he  never  yet  had  taken 
vantage  of  it  t<»  make  the  acquaint 
of  the   Doxolog)    "i-  the  kittens,  and 
imagined  him  feeling  verv   badly  in- 
deed. 

Bazilloa  Armitage  held  family  pray- 
er- at  six  o'clock  on  Sunday  after- 
noons; and  ail  throug  sid- 
ered  the  hermit. 

"I  sink  in  deep  waters."  read  Ba- 
zilloa  Armitage  with  a  rising  in- 
rlection.  "The  billows  go  over 
my  head,  all  his  waves  go 
me,  Selah."  and  Cissy  in  her 
mind  saw  the  hermit  sitting  on  the 
further  shore,  feeling  very  badly,  call- 
ing Tad  an  "evil  generation."  and  say- 
ing: "The  billows  go  over  my  head, 
Selah."  because  he  had  no  boat.  She 
thought  that  one  must  feel  desperately 
in  order  to  say:  "Selah.  the  billows 
go  over  me."  And  while  Bazilloa 
Armitage  prayed  for  the  President. 
Congress,  the  Governor,  and  other 
people  who  were  in  trouble,  she  plot- 
ted diligently  how  it  might  be  avoid- 
ed that  the  hermit  should  feel  so  badlv 
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as  to  say  "Selah,"  or  call  Tad  an  "evil 
generation;"  how  she  might  get  the 
boat  back,  in  order  that  the  hermit 
should  feel  better  and  let  bygones  be ; 
and  how  it  might  be  done  secretly,  in 
order  that  Tad  should  not  make  a  bear 
of  himself.  Afterwards  she  walked 
out  of  the  back  door  in  her  sturdy 
fashion,  and  no  one  paid  her  any  at- 
tention. 

The  hermit  muttered  in  the  dusk  of 
his  doorway.  Leather  clothes  are 
stiff  after  a  rain  and  bad  for  the  tem- 
per; moreover,  other  things  than  dis- 
ordered visions  of  the  heavens  rolling 
away  as  a  scroll  and  the  imperative 
duty  of  denouncing  someone  were 
present  in  the  hermit's  clouded  brain, 
— half  memories,  breaking  through 
clouds,  of  a  time  when  he  had 
not  as  yet  begun  to  companion 
daily  with  judgment  to  come,  nor  had 
those  black  spots  begun  to  dance  be- 
fore his  eyes,  which  black  spots  were 
evidently  the  sins  of  the  world.  The 
hermit  therefore  muttered  and  shifted 
his  position  uneasily. 

There  was  once  a  little  white  house 
somewhere  in  the  suburbs  of  a  city. 
It  stood  near  the  end  of  a  half-built-up 
street,  with  a  sandy  road  in  front. 
There  was  a  child,  too,  that  rolled  its 
doll  down  the  steps,  rolled  after  it, 
wept  aloud  and  laughed  through  its 
tears.  The  stiff  leather  rasped  the 
hermit's  skin.  The  clouds  closed  in 
again;  he  shook  himself,  and  raised 
his  voice  threateningly  in  words  fa- 
miliar enough  to  the  denounced  peo- 
ple of  the  Wyantenaug:  "It  is  writ- 
ten, Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods 
before  me';  and  your  gods  are  multi- 
tudes"; then  stared  with  dazed  eyes 
across  the  dusky  river.  The  little  rip- 
ples chuckled,  sobbed  and  gurgled  in 
a  soft,  human  way.  Something 
seemed  to  steal  in  upon  him,  like  a 
gentle  hand,  pleading  and  caressing. 
He  made  an  angry  motion  to  thrust  it 
away,  and  muttered:  "Judgment  to 
come — judgment  to  come";  seemed 
to  hear  a  sobbing  and  whispering,  as 
though  in  answer,  "Kiss  me  first, 
Bob";    and  then  two  infinite   things 


came  together  in  his  poor  shattered 
brain  with  a  crash,  leaving  him 
stunned  and  still. 

There  was  a  syringa  bush  before  the 
little  white  house,  a  picket  fence,  too, 
white  and  neat.  Who  was  it  that 
when  he  would  cry,  "Judgment  to 
come!"  would  whisper  sobbing,  "Kiss 
me  first,  Bob"?  That  was  not  a  child. 
That  was — no — well,  there  was  a  child. 
Evidently  it  rolled  its  doll  down  the 
steps  and  rolled  after  it.  There  was 
a  tan-yard,  too,  and  the  dressing  of 
hides.  He  dressed  hides  across  a 
bench.  The  other  men  did  not  take 
much  interest  in  judgment  to  come. 
They  swore  at  him  and  burned  sul- 
phur under  his  bench.  After  that 
the  child  rolled  its  doll  down  the 
steps  again,  and  bumped  after  it  piti- 
fully. The  hermit  groaned  and  hid 
his  face.  He  could  almost  remem- 
ber it  all,  if  it  were  not  for  the  black 
spots,  the  sins  of  the  world.  Some- 
thing surely  was  true — whether  judg- 
ment to  come  or  the  child  bumping 
down  the  steps  he  could  not  tell,  but 
he  thought,  "Presently  I  shall  forget 
one  of  the  two." 

The  sun  had  set,  and  the  dusk  was 
creeping  from  the  irregular  hills  be- 
yond, over  the  village  of  Preston 
Plains,  over  the  house  of  Bazilloa 
Armitage.  Dark  storm-clouds  were 
bearing  down  from  the  north.  A 
glitter  sprang  once  more  into  the  her- 
mit's eyes,  and  he  welcomed  the 
clouds,  stretching  out  his  hands  to- 
ward them.  Suddenly  he  dropped  his 
hands,  and  the  glitter  died  out  in  a 
dull  stare.  Across  the  last  red  re- 
flection of  the  water  glided  a  boat,  his 
own  boat,  or  one  like  it.  A  little 
child,  all  in  white,  rose  up  and  stood 
in  the  prow,  and,  as  though  she  were  a 
spirit,  the  light  in  the  west  passed 
into  her  hair.  It  was  not  the  right 
way  for  judgment  to  come.  The  dark 
clouds  bearing  down  from  the  north — 
that  was  judgment  to  come;  but  the 
spirit  in  the  boat,  that — could  not  be 
anything — it  was  false — unless  — 
unless  it  rolled  down  the  steps.  And 
then  once  more  the  two  infinite  things 
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came  together  with  a  crash.  ]J< 
leaped  to  his  feet;  for  a  moment  his 
hands  went  to  and  fro  over  his  head; 
he  babbled  mere  sounds,  and  then  fell 
forward  on  his  face,  groaning. 

Cissy  Armitage  achieved  the  top  of 
the  bank  with  difficulty,  and  adjusted 
her  pinafore.  The  hermit  lay  on  hifl 
face  very  still.     It  was  embarrassing. 

"I — 1  brought  back  your  boat,  BO 
you  needn't  feel  bad.     1 — I  feel  bad." 

She  stopped,  hearing  the  hermit 
moan  once  softly,  and  then  for  a  time 
the  only  sound  was  the  lapping  of  the 
water.  It  was  growing  quite  dark. 
She  thought  that  he  must  feel  even 
worse  than  she  had  imagined. 

"My!     I'm  sorry.      It's  awful  lo 
some.     I — want  to  go  home." 

The  hermit  made  no  motion. 
Cissy  felt  that  it  was  a  bad  case.  She 
twisted  her  pinafore  and  blinked  hard. 
The  lumps  were  rising  in  her  throat, 
and  she  did  not  know  what  to  say  that 
would  show  the  hermit  how  badly  she 
felt — unless  she  said  "Selah."  It  was 
strong  language,  but  she  ventured  it 
at  last. 

"I  feel  awful  bad.  The  — the  bil- 
lows go  over  my  head,  Selah!"  Then 
she  wished  that  she  had  let  "Selah" 
quite  alone. 

The  hermit  lifted  his  face.  It  was 
very  white;  his  eyes  were  fixed  and 
dead-looking,  and  he  got  his  feet  un- 
der him,  as  if  he  intended  to  creep  for- 
ward. Cissy  backed  against  a  tree, 
swallowed  lumps  very  fast,  and  de- 
cided to  kick  if  he  came  near.  But 
the  hermit  only  looked  at  her  steadily. 

"What  is  your  name?"  he  said  in  a 
slow,  plaintive  tone,  as  a  man  speaks 
who  cannot  hear  his  own  voice. 
Cissy  thought  it  silly  that  he  should 
not  know  her  name,  having  seen  her 
often  enough, — and  this  gave  her 
courage.  "Cecilia  Armitage.  I  want 
to  go  home." 

"No!"  shouted  the  hermit.  He  sat 
up  suddenly  and  glared  at  her,  so  that 
the  lumps  began  climbing  her  throat 


again    (aster   than    <••.  ■  !jat    isn't 

the    name"    Then    he   dropped    his 
head  between  Ins  knees  and  be 
sobbing.     (  issy  did   not   know  that 
men  ever  cried     Jt  seemed 
him   up,   and   was  much  'han 

"The  bill* 
the  whole  th- 
in Bfc  -jger.     She  walked  to  the 
ban]  and  tin  diffidently. 

"1    want   to  go  home.      I — I   want 
tO  row  i: 

There  was  a  lonj  .  the  her- 

mit'- -till    hidden    between    his 

Then  he  came  over  and 
into  the  boat,  not  walking  upright,  but 
almost  creeping,  making  no  noise,  nor 
lifting  his   head     H< 

ed,    -till    keeping    his    i 
n,  until  the  boat  came  under  the 
old  willow,  wln-re  the  bank  run? 
on  the  i  Bazilloa  Armita 

ten-acre  lot     It  -truck  the  bank,  but 
he  sat  still,  with  hi 
Armitage   scrambled  up  the  root - 
the  willow,  locked  back,  and  saw  the 
hermit  sitting  with  his  head  down. 

(  issy  An;  ■■  last  to 

the  leather  hermit  alive,  for  Hants 
Corby  found  him  Monday  afternoon 
in  shallow  water,  about  a  rod  from 
shore.  The  anchor  stone  was  clasped 
in  his  arms,  and  the  anchor  rope 
wound  around  his  waist,  which  would 
seem  to  imply  that  he  was  there  with 
a  purpose.  If  that  purpose  was  to 
discover  which  of  two  things  were 
tnie — judgment  to  come,  or  the  child 
that  rolled  its  doll  down  the  steps  — 
everyone  is  surely  entitled  to  an  opin- 
ion on  its  success  or  failure.  There 
was  a  copy  book,  such  as  children  use, 
found  in  his  hut.  On  the  cover  was 
written.  "The  Book  of  Judgment." 
It  contained  the  record  of  his  de- 
nunciations, with  other  odd  things. 
The  people  of  Wyantenaug  Valley 
still  differ  about  the  leather  hermit, 
according  to  humor:  but  any  one  of 
them  will  give  his  or  her  opinion,  if 
you  ask  it. 


THE     PERKINS     INSTITUTION    AND     MASSACHUSETTS 
SCHOOL   FOR   THE    BLIND. 

By  Samuel  Eliot. 


HE  history  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  has  been 
written  in  its  reports,  in 
the  biography  of  its 
first  superintendent,  in 
sketches  of  its  more 
especially  interesting  pupils,  and  in 
other  printed  material.  All  this 
can  be  brought  together,  and  the 
chief  points  in  it  can  be  touched  upon 
once  more.  But  the  larger  and  the 
deeper  history  may  still  remain  un- 
written. When  we  would  recall  the 
work  of  an  ordinary  school  for  ordi- 
nary pupils,  there  is  no  great  diffi- 
culty, though  much  must  be  left  to 
the  sensitiveness  or  the  imagination 
of  the  inquirer.  But  a  school  for  the 
blind  is  to  be  appreciated  by  the 
imagination,  or  by  a  sensitive  concep- 
tion of  those  whom  it  trains,  their 
condition  before  they  come  to  it, 
their  experience  in  it,  and  after  it, 
rather  than  by  mere  statistics,  mere 
dates,  or  names,  or  outward  me- 
morials of  any  kind.  In  this  spirit 
and  taking  for  granted  the  willing- 
ness of  our  readers  to  make  some 
effort  beyond  that  of  simply  reading, 
in  order  to  enter  into  the  life  of  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  our  charitable 
and  educational  institutions,  we  need 
not  despair  of  conveying  some  gen- 
eral idea  of  its  foundation  and  its 
subsequent  development. 

The  earliest  outspoken  proposal  of 
founding  a  school  for  the  blind  in  the 
United  States  was  in  1826.  In  that 
year  a  young  physician  of  Boston  re- 
turned from  his  medical  studies  in 
Paris  resolved  to  make  some  provi- 
sion for  the  blind  at  home  corre- 
sponding to  that  which  he  had  seen 
and  repeatedly  examined  abroad. 
Paris  had  for  about  forty  years  pos- 
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sessed  a  school  in  which  pupils  with- 
out sight  had  learned  almost,  and  in 
some  branches  quite,  as  much  as  those 
with  sight  in  the  schools,  and  at  last 
a  stranger  came  from  our  shores 
by  whom  the  value  of  the  Parisian 
institution  could  be  accepted,  and  its 
fitness  to  serve  as  a  model  for  Ameri- 
can institutions  of  similar  character 
could  be  apprehended.  If  such  in- 
struction could  succeed  in  France, 
there  seemed  no  possible  reason  why 
it  should  not  be  equally  and  even 
more  successful  in  America.  Blind 
children  of  the  United  States  would 
not  turn  out  less  susceptible,  their 
neighbors  would  not  be  less  con- 
cerned for  them,  and  the  situation 
might  prove  more  favorable  among 
our  people  than  in  Europe.  It  was  a 
great  purpose,  a  great  hope,  greater 
than  can  be  measured  to-day,  unless 
the  Boston  of  that  time,  nay  more, 
the   country  of  that   time,   is   clearly 
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remembered.     Precedents  in  this  new 
direction    were    wanting,    benevolent 

enterprises  were  very  much  slower  in 
winning  support,  the  public  treasury 
was  very  much  less  easily  drawn 
upon,  while  all  available  resources 
were  already  strained,  or  thought  to 
be  so,  in  sustaining  existing  charities. 
The  young  physician  was  John  D. 
Fisher;  and  to  him,  if  to  any  one,  be- 
longs the  signal  distinction  of  having 
founded  this  school,  —  not  only  this, 
but  every  other  like  school  which  fol- 
lowed after  this,  in  the  United  State-. 
It  has  been  a  matter  of  idle  con- 
troversy when  the  first  handful  of 
blind  children  was  gathered  in  our 
country  to  receive  instruction,  but 
there  is  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
whatever  that  Dr.  Fisher  was  the  first 
to  propose  such  a  step,  and  the  first 
also  to  lead  in  the  measures  essential 
to  carry  it  into  execution.  Little  is 
known  concerning  the  personality  of 
the  founder.  His  name  appears  in 
the  Boston  directory  of  1828  as  that 
of  a  physician  in  practice,  residing  in 
his  father's  house  in  Hayward  Place. 
By  that  time  he  had  succeeded  in 
interesting  some  of  his  fellow-towns- 
men in  his  plans;  and  early  in  1820  a 
meeting  was  called  to  take  action 
regarding  them.     He  then  made  an 


address  setting  forth  the  character  of 
the  books  required  by  the  blind. 
methods  of  teaching  and  particularly 
of  manual  training  to  be  employed  in 
their  behalf.     A  committee  appoii 
10  consider  the  establishment  of  an 

institution    reported    within    r 

at  an  adjourned  meeting  in  the   R 

ntatives'    chamber    at    t1 
House,    a    resolution   in    favor   of   the 
enterprise;  and  after  another  addi 
from  I  )r.  Fisher,  and  commendal 
remarks  fron  a  strong 

committee  was  named  to  obtain  an 

act  of  incorporation,  which  passed  the 

legislature  without  debate,  establish- 
ing "The  New  England  Asylum  for 

the    Blind,  for  the  pui  I  educat- 

ing blind  persons,"  dated  March  2. 
).  A  pamphlet  in  explanation  of 
the  scheme  and  calling  for  contribu- 
tions in  its  favor  was  immediately 
issued,  and  after  considerable  del 

the   Corporation   under  the   Act   met, 

framed  it^  by-laws,  and  in  iN- 

its   first    officers,   Jonathan    Phillips, 

president,  and  John  I).  Fisher  at  the 
head  of  the  trusteed  Another  trus- 
tee   was    William    II.    Prescott,    not 
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then  the  historian  except  in  his 
studies,  but  an  exceptionally  attrac- 
tive man,  and  much  regarded  in 
Boston.  An  article  by  him  on  the 
Education  of  the  Blind,  in  the  North 
American  Reviezv  for  July,  1830,  was 
a  fresh  starting-point  for  the  institu- 
tion in  whose  interest  it  was  written. 
His  own  experience  of  partial  blind- 
ness attracted  his  personal  sympathy 
to  the  blind,  and  gave  him  clearer 
understanding  of  their  situation  than 
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understand  its  limitations  and  sink 
beneath  the  growing  darkness  in 
which  they  would  feel  themselves 
wrapped  more  and  more.  Prescott's 
article  was  a  plea  for  a  more  cheerful 
view.  #  Fisher  probably  asked  him  to 
write  it,  and  supplied  him  with  much 
of  the  material  needed  for  it.  He 
Wrote  calmly,  and  without  entering 
into  all  the  arguments  that  might 
have  been  employed.  But  he  gave 
his   readers   ample   reason   to   recon- 
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was  at  all  common.  Generally 
thought  incapable  to  a  great  degree 
of  really  effective  training,  and 
utterly  incapable  of  being  trained  to 
self-instruction  or  self-support,  they 
appeared  to  be  a  peculiarly  afflicted 
class,  shut  out  from  every  enjoyment 
which  sight  can  give,  and,  harder 
still,  from  every  exertion  to  which 
sight  was  considered  indispensable. 
The  more  they  were  taught,  it  was 
commonly  supposed,  the  graver  be- 
came their  lot,  for  they  would  better 


sider  any  unfavorable  opinions  they 
might  have  formed  with  regard  to  the 
instruction  or  the  possible  self-de- 
pendence of  the  blind.  He  was  just 
the  champion  they  needed,  making 
no  claim  to  be  their  leader,  but  prov- 
ing himself  their  friend;  and  if  one 
recalls  the  community  of  that  day, 
when  neighbor  knew  neighbor 
familiarly,  and  a  man  of  Prescott's 
social  position  exerted  strong  influ- 
ence among  his  acquaintance,  there 
is  no  need  of  saying  more  to  show 
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how  quickening  an  impulse  he  must 
have  given  to  a  cause  as  yet  but 
nominally  set  forth.  lie  died  nearly 
thirty  years  later  amid  the  applause 
and  lamentation  of  many  nations,  but 
no  one,  so  far  as  we  know,  recalled 
his  paper  in  the  North  American  as  a 
writing  of  his,  or  as  a  sign  of  his  char- 
acter, for  which,  as  well  as  for  his 
histories,  praise  and  tears  were  due. 
It  stands  out  still  as  a  striking  land- 
mark in  this  present  survey. 

No  writings,  however,  could  ac- 
complish what  was  to  be  done.  Ac- 
tion, and  very  resolute  and  able 
action,  alone  could  give  the  needed 
impetus  to  a  movement  so  original 
as  this  which  had  been  started.  Not 
the  least,  nay,  the  very  greatest,  of 
Dr.  Fisher's  services  was  the  enlist- 
ment of  another  young  physician  of 
Boston  in  his  undertaking.  This 
was  Samuel  G.  Howe,  with  whose 
valiant  and  humane  labors  for  the 
independence  of  Greece,  now  in  the 
field,  then  among-  his  own  country- 
men from  whom  he  obtained  supplies 
for  his  adopted  people,  his  fellow- 
Bostonians  were  proudly  familiar. 
Another  sort  of  independence  was 
now  at  stake,  and  Dr.  Howe  cast  in 


his  lot  with   it,  and   went   to  Par: 
study   there  and  .  ork 

already  accomplished  for  the  blind  in 
Europe.    Tin*  formal  record  of 
epoch  in  our  history  is  as  foil 

"  Articles  of  Agreement  between 

tees   of   the    New    Engtaod   Asylum    for   the 

Blind  and  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Hot 

"  ist.   It  is  agreed  on  th 
that  he  is  to  become  from  this  date  Principal 
or  Superintendent  of  the  Asylum  for  educa- 
tion of  blind  persons,  and  in  this  < 
perform  such  duties  as  in  the  opinion   of  the 
Trustees    the    interests   of  the   Asylum 

from  time  to  time  require. 

"  -Mid.   The  Trustees  on  their  part  agree  to 
pay  I  h '.   I  [owe  for  his  w  mi  of 

fifteen  hundred  dollars  per  annum  :   or  at  that 
be  shall  continue  in  the  office 
of  Principal. 

"3rd.  The  first  duty  of  I  Jr.  Howe  will  be  to 
embark  for  Europe  in  order  to  make  himself 
fully  acquainted  with  the  mode  of  conducting 
such  Institutions,  to  procure  one,  or  at 
two,  instructed  blind  as  assistant  teachers; 
also  the  Decessary  apparatus.  He  is  en 
ered  to  engage  such  persons  as  he  may  think 
qualified,  and  the  Trustees  bind  themselves 
to  fulfil  any  contracts  he  may  make  for  such 
purpoa   8 

4,4th.    The  Trustees  agree  to  allow  Dr.  Howe 
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his  necessary  travelling  expenses  when  abroad 
on  their  service. 

"  5th.  It  is  mutually  understood  and  agreed 
that  either  of  the  parties  may  put  an  end  to 
this  agreement  by  giving  to  the  other  party 
six  months  notice  —  but  in  no  other  manner. 
"  Samuel  G.  Howe." 
"  Boston,  August  1 8th,  1831,  On  the  part 
of  the  Trustees  of  the  New  England  Asvlum 
for  the  Blind,  J 

"  Edward  Brooks, 
John  D.  Fisher, 
John  Homans." 

In  July,  1832,  Dr.  Howe  returned 
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raised  letters  to  teach  them  to  read, 
some  geographical  maps,  and  the 
geometrical  diagrams  necessary  for 
instruction  in  mathematics.  He  had 
gummed  twine  upon  cardboard,  an 
enormous  labor,  to  form  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet." 

The  gathering  of  the  first  pupils  in 
the  summer  of  1832  determined  the 
trustees  of  1882  to  celebrate  their 
semi-centennial  at  that  time,  although 
they  might  have  fixed  upon  1829,  the 
date   of   incorporation,   or    183 1,    the 
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home  with  a  teacher  from  the  Paris 
school  and  another  from  an  Edin- 
burgh school,  the  latter  to  assume  the 
manual  training  of  the  Boston  school. 
In  August  the  school  was  opened  in 
the  Pleasant  Street  house  of  Dr. 
Howe's  father,  with  six  pupils.  Writ- 
ing of  the  day  of  the  small  beginnings 
of  the  school,  an  early  visitor  says: 
"Here  in  the  simplest  surround- 
ings we  found  Dr.  Howe.  .  .  .  He 
had  then  been  about  six  months 
at  work,  and  had  invented  and  labori- 
ously    executed     some     books     with 


engagement  of  Dr.  Howe,  as  their 
starting-point.  But  they  thought  that 
the  school  began  with  its  pupils,  and 
that  when  the  six  sat  at  their  superin- 
tendent's feet,  and  were  taught  by 
those  whom  he  had  brought  with 
European  experience  to  teach  them, 
then  the  real  life  of  the  school  opened, 
and  the  prenatal  period  of  mere 
foundation  was  complete. 

Dr.  Fisher  must  have  been  con- 
tent. He  was  a  trustee,  as  has  been 
mentioned,  from  1830,  and  continued 
such    for    twenty    years.     During    a 
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year  when  Dr.  Howe  was  absent,  he 
took  charge,  and  wrote  the  twelfth 
annual  report,  in  which  "its  present 
condition"  is  described  to  be  "such  as 
to  carry  out  in  all  respects  the  desires 
of  its  benevolent  founders."  1  le  died 
in  1850;  and  though  the  nearly  halt 
a  century  intervening  has  blanched 
his  memory  into  a  shade,  it  is  mic 
which  every  member  of  the  school 
should   continue  to  cherish. 

In  January,  1833,  the 
trustees  addressed  a  me- 
morial to  the  Massachu- 
setts legislature,  from 
which  some  pecuniary 
assistance  had  been  al- 
ready derived,  saying 
that  they  are  "desirous 
that  the  Legislature  In 
wdiose  bounty  they  have 
been  enabled  to  prosecute 
their  design  thus  far, 
should  witness  the  suc- 
cess of  their  experiment. 
.  .  .  Without  further  aid 
it  will  be  impossible 
to  continue  the  establish- 
ment even  in  its  present 
humble  condition,  much 
less  to  extend  its  useful- 
ness." 

This  memorial  was  re- 
ferred to  a  joint  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representa- 
tives, by  whom  a  very 
sympathetic    report     was 


result-  already  achieved  and  Opening 
tin-  way  to  much  lar. 
ommending  an  appropriation  of 
thousand   dollars  annually  from  the 
State  Treasury. 

dative    bounty    w;i«    SOOn    fol- 
lowed by  private  benefactioi 
hibitions  of  the  pupils,  and  addn  • 
in  their  behalf  were  given  in  vari 
place-,    and    nowhere    without 
A   new   eni<»ti<»n.   not   to  sav   enthusi- 


made. 


the 
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asm,     sprang    up,    first    in    eastern 
Massachusetts   and  then  throughout 
New  England,  whose  name  it  will  be 
remembered  had  been  given  to  the 
infant    institution.      The    women    of 
Salem,  ^Marblehead  and  Newburyport 
united  in  a  fair  which  produced  nearly 
three   thousand  dollars.     More  than 
eleven  thousand  dollars  came  from  a 
fair  in  Faneuil  Hall,  where  many  of 
those  called  leaders  of  society  gave 
not  time  alone,  or  handiwork,  but  an 
influence        which 
quickened  the  zeal 
of  the  community 
in    the    cause.     A 
few     copies     of    a 
dramatic        sketch 
entitled  "Scenes  at 
the  Fair"  may  still 
linger     in      the 
recesses  of  old  Bos- 
ton   libraries.       It 
made  a  great  sen- 
sation  in    its    day, 
for    its    characters 
were       not       even 
thinly  veiled  under 
the     names      they 
bore,  so  true  were 
they  to  their  well- 
known      originals. 
It   was   something 
more    than    a    jeu 
d 'esprit,  and  added 
much   to    the   pre- 
vailing  interest   in 
the  school. 

The  fair  was 
followed,  or  rather  accompanied, 
by  "an  act,"  as  the  grateful  trus- 
tees describe  it,  "so  munificent 
as  to  excite  astonishment  and  ad- 
miration even  at  the  moment  when 
all  were  generous."  Thomas  H. 
Perkins,  an  eminent  Bostonian, 
offered  his  house  in  Pearl  Street,  a 
large  and  attractive  mansion  with 
open  spaces  about  it,  for  the  perma- 
nent use  of  the  blind  and  their  teach- 
ers and  attendants.  He  doubled  the 
gift  by  the  condition  that  a  subscrip- 
tion of  equal  value,  or  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars,  should  be  made  by 
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the  public;  and  the  condition  was 
met  twice  over  by  fifty  thousand 
contributed  within  a  month.  That 
month  of  May,  1833,  brought  full 
bloom  to  the  institution.  As  Emer- 
son writes: 

"  What  potent  blood  hath  modest  May, 
.   .   .  For  happy  Spring 
, To-day  shall  all  her  dowry  bring, 
The  love  of  kind,  the  joy,  the  grace, 
Hymen  of  element  and  race." 

Exhibitions  continued  to  take  place 
in  Massachusetts, 
then  in  Connecti- 
cut and  other 
states,  several  of 
which  sent  blind 
pupils  to  the  Bos- 
ton school  and 
made  more  or  less 
liberal  appropria- 
tions for  their  sup- 
port. This  course 
was  pursued  on  a 
broader  scale  dur- 
ing subsequent 
years.  Dr.  Howe 
would  take  some 
of  his  children  with 
him,  allow  them 
to 
their 


through 
exercises, 
and  in  the  strength 
w  h  i  c  h  t  h  e  y 
showed  and  in- 
spired urge  legis- 
latures and  author- 
ities to  establish 
similar  institutions 
Thus  the  New  Eng- 


for  the  blind 

land  organization  became  seed  tor 
the  country  at  large,  and  rich  were 
the  harvests. 

The  house  in  Pearl  Street  having 
been  enlarged  and  adapted  to  its  un- 
wonted inmates,  they  were  moved 
into  it  in  September,  1833.  Thirty- 
four  pupils  were  in  training  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  and  the  number  con- 
tinued to  increase  until  within  less 
than  six  years  a  removal  to  ampler 
quarters  became  necessary.  Colonel 
Perkins  again  proved  his  liberality  by 
consenting  to  the  sale  of  the  estate 
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which  he  had  unquestionably  ex- 
pected to  be  associated  with  him  for 
a  much  longer  period.  An  exchange 
was  soon  made  for  the  Mount  Wash- 
ington House  at  South  Boston,  a 
large  building  with  abundance  of 
room,  at  least  for  the  time;  and  there 
in  May,  1839,  the  school  settled  under 
its  new  name  of  Perkins  Institution 


and  Massachusetts  Asylum  for  the 
Blind.  Asylum  was  then  the  pre- 
vailing name  for  all  sorts  oi  charitable 
institution?,  and  to  this  one  it  cleaved 
far  longer  than  was  reasonable;  but 
at  length,  in  1877,  ft  released  its  hold, 
making  way  for  the  more  appropriate 
title  of  school.  It  need  hardly  be 
said    that   the    new    house   was    verv 
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much  more  out  of  town  in  1839  than 
it  is  now.  It  had  been  built  as  a 
partly  seaside  hotel;  and  the  rude 
cut  representing  it  in  the  Trustees' 
Report  of  the  year  when  it  was  occu- 
pied under  their  charge  represents  a 
large  building  on  high  and  open 
ground  above  the  waters  of  the 
harbor.  They  speak  of  "the  greater 
salubrity  of  the  location  at  South 
Boston,  the  advantages  of  unob- 
structed streets  and  open  grounds  in 
the  neighborhood,  and  the  facilities 
for  sea-bathing."  In  the  more  than 
half  a  century  since  then,  not  only 
have  surrounding  buildings  pressed 
upon  the  estate,  but  many  buildings 
of  the  school  itself  have  been  erected 
within  its  borders,  until  it  has  become 
something  like  a  village  encompassed 
by  city  streets  and  edifices. 

The  year  after  the  removal,  a  work 
department  was  organized  for  the 
benefit  of  blind  men  and  women, 
mostly,  if  not  entirely,  former  pupils 
of  the  school.  As  pupils,  they  and 
their  companions  had  received  indus- 


trial training  from  the  start,  working 
on  brooms  and  basket  work,  mats, 
rugs  and  mattresses,  cane  seats  and 
other  lines  within  the  reach  of  hands 
unguided  by  eyes.  This  work  de- 
partment has  been  kept  up  at  an 
annual  loss  of  no  great  amount;  but 
had  it  been  greater,  it  would  appear 
to  have  been  a  judicious  outlay,  for 
without  it  many  of  our  adult  blind 
would  have  fallen  perilously  near  to 
pauperism.  A  different  labor  has 
proved  much  more  remunerative.  It 
was  early  demonstrated  that  the  blind 
were  especially  successful  in  piano- 
tuning,  and  this  has  been  developed 
under  school  influences  into  a  wide- 
spread and  highly  satisfactory  em- 
ployment. 

Meantime  the  Commonwealth  has 
persisted  in  its  generosities.  Nearly 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  were 
appropriated  in  1868  and  1869  for 
buildings  in  which  the  girls  might  be 
quartered  apart  from  boys,  and  other 
special  grants  were  made  at  intervals. 
The  annual  allowance  for  the  school 
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rose  from  six  thousand 
dollars  in  1833  to  thirty 
thousand  in  later  yen 
and  is  still  maintained  at 
that  figure.  Massachu- 
setts has  thus  been  the 
chief  benefactor  of  her 
institution,  and  one  may 
say    her    chosen    institu 


THE    CO!  PAG1  B. 

tion;  for  while  other  schools  and 
charities  of  hers  have  had  their  dark- 
days,  her  light  has  always  streamed 
upon  this  one,  and  no  name  comes 
closer  to  its  life  than  hers. 

Private  benefactors  have  abounded. 
From  the  gift  of  Colonel  Perkins, 
and  the  bequest  of  more  than  $40,000 
from  William  Oliver  of  Dorchester 
in  1847  down  to  the  little  contribu- 
tions of  children,  and  even  blind  chil- 
dren of  the  school,  the  endowment  of 
the  institution  has  been  constantly 
increased  while  special  and  current 
expenses  have  been  met  by  offerings 
from  hundreds  and  even  thousands 
of  annual  or  occasional  subscribers. 
It  would  be  vain  to  enumerate  them 
here,  nor  would  it  be  altogether  just, 
unless  an  account  were  attempted  of 
the  circumstances  attending  the  sub- 
scriptions, the  very  limited  means  of 
many  rendering  some  of  the  smaller 
gifts  the  most  generous  of  all.  The 
brightest  feature  of  our  history  is  the 


naai^ 


If-sacrifice  by  which 
the     work     has 

maintained. 

In     [837    a    pupil    of 

memorable     char;. 
\\a-     received.       Her 
training    became 
chief    interest    of    the 
hool       for       several 
years,  and  was  watched  throughout 
the  country  and  abroad  with  in* 
sympathy.     Indeed    n<»    member    of 
our    body    has    ever    attr  such 

general  consideration.  Laura  Br 
man.  a  child  of  eight  years, 
living  in  or  near  Hanover,  X.  H.. 
when  Dr.  Howe  heard  of  her. 
made  a  journey  to  visit  her  and 
parents,  and  win  their  consent  to 
her  being  placed  under  his  care.  The 
first  annual  report  after  her  arrival 
describes  her  as  "'entirely  blind,  deaf, 
dumb,  and  almost  entirely  deprived 
of  smell.  .  .  .  Here  is  a  human  soul 
shut  up  in  a  dark  and  silent  cell:  all 
the  avenues  to  it  are  closed  except 
that  of  touch,  and  it  would  seem  that 
it  must  be  a  blank:  nevertheless,  it 
is  active,  and  struggling  continually 
not  only  to  put  itself  in  touch  with 
things  without  but  to  manifest  what 
is  going  on  within  itself."  These  are 
Dr.  Howe's  words,  and  they  express 
the    problem    which    he    had    under- 
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taken  to  solve.     His  deep  satisfaction 
at     persuading     Laura     Bridgman's 
parents  to  entrust  her  to  him  on  the 
afternoon    of   his    successful   visit   to 
them   was  witnessed  by   the  present 
writer;   and  no  set-back  followed,  no 
lessening  of  purpose,  no  discourage- 
ment at  repeated  failures  to  reach  the 
imprisoned    soul,    until    success    was 
won.     It  is  a  story  told  in  repeated 
reports    and    other    publications,    so 
that  it  need  not  be  told  anew,   and 
there  is  nothing  to  add  to  the  thrill- 
ing    narratives     of     former  -  years. 
Laura  continued  a  pupil  till  she  be- 
came    a     woman, 
and      then,      with 
some    intervals    of 
absence,  resided  in 
the'  institution   till 
her    death.     Inter- 
est    in     her     and 
her  marvellous  ex- 
pansion under  her 
master's        hands 
and  heart  was  the 
very  strongest  feel- 
ing excited  by  his 
work ;     and    when 
he      died,      nearly 
forty     years     after 
he    first    saw    her, 
she  was  his  living 
memorial.     At  his 
funeral,   she   stood 
by   his  coffin,   and 
let      her     hands      stray     from      one 
end    of    it    to    the    other    with    feel- 
ings  which    none    but    herself   could 
express.     She  died  in  1889  at  the  in- 
stitution.    Other      pupils,      similarly 
bereft  of  more  senses  than  one,  have 
succeeded    her,    and    some    of    them 
with  a  larger  measure  of  intellectual 
power,  but  none  have  surpassed  her 
prominence  in  the  history  of  educa- 
tion.    She    owed    an    almost   infinite 
debt  to  Dr.  Howe  and  the  institution, 
and  they  also  owed  much  to  her  for 
the  interest  she  aroused  and  the  good 
will  she  inspired. 

Dr.  Howe  closed  his  earthly  labors 
for  the  blind  in  January,  1876. 
When  his  labors  since  his  death  will 
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end  no  one  can  foresee,  indeed  they 
can      never     end.     He      was      won- 
derfully   fitted    for   them.     Clear    in- 
sight,   strong    convictions,    unfailing 
courage      and      perseverance      were 
among   many   qualities   which    made 
him  an  ideal  helper  of  men,  especially 
of  individuals  or  classes  in  any  way 
deprived  of  common  human  advan- 
tages.    A   man   of  very   wide  views, 
more  given  in  truth  to  generalization 
than  to  details,  extremely  sensitive  to 
every    inaudible    as    well     as     every 
audible  call  upon  his  sympathies,  and 
loving   a   forlorn   hope   much    better 
than    any    hopeful 
certainty,     he.     lis- 
tened     to      Dr. 
Fisher  in  his  early 
manhood,        and 
gave  himself  read- 
i  1  y      and      un- 
reservedly   to    the 
work  which  proved 
to  be  the  work  of 
his    life.       From 
1830    or    1831    to 
1876,         forty-five 
years    were    spent 
for   the   blind,   the 
feebleminded,     the 
prisoner,  the  slave 
and    the    suffering 
of  every  condition. 
It  is  vain  to  imag- 
ine  what  the  Per- 
kins Institution  would  have  been  with- 
out him.   His  ideas  of  administration, 
discipline,    instruction    and    compre- 

ruling 


hensive  organization  were  the 


ones  from  the  first,  and  if  there  were 
some  mistakes  in  them,  as  there  must 
have  been,  they  were  outweighed  a 
hundredfold  by  his  wisdom  and  his 
leadership.  He  forms,  and  will  al- 
ways form,  the  dominant  personal 
element  in  our  life  as  an  institution, 
and  just  as  John  Harvard  is  the  per- 
sonality at  Cambridge,  Samuel  G. 
Howe  is  that  in  South  Boston. 

The  obligation  to  him  is  not  only 
for  himself,  but  for  his  family,  his  wife 
and  children,  all  of  whom  enlisted  at 
one  time  or  another  in  his  work  for 
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the  blind.  His  eldest  daughter,  Julia, 
the  wife  of  his  successor,  Michael 
Anagnos,  is  thus  commemorated  by 
the  trustees  soon  after  her  death  in 
1886:  "One  who  grew  up  with  this 
school,  and  who  gave  her  energies 
and  her  rich  resources  of  mind  and 
character  to  its  advancement  and  to 
the  welfare  of  the  blind.  .  .  .  From 
her  childhood  her  sympathy 
irresistibly  drawn  to  her  father's 
enterprise;  and  she  became  year  by 
year,  though  not  officially,  a  more 
and     more     valuable     assistant.   .   .   . 


at  South    Boston   in    1*70.  but  with 
such   imperfect   facilities  that   it 
given  up,  or  rather  postponed,  in  a 
or  two.     Before  tl 

ment.    in    [880,    Mr.    Anagnos    made 
the  first  public  proposal  1 

department,     and     repeated     it     with 
greater  emphasis  in  lXXj.      The  1: 
contributors     begins     with     January. 

1 8X3.  and   from   tlii-  date  th<  1 

delay    in    moving    forward,    until    in 

1887  the  kindergarten  i-  incoi 

under  the  wing  of  the  pan-!.* 

and  the  dedication  of  it<  fir^t  building 
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She  not  only  contributed  to  the  in- 
struction, teaching  languages,  read- 
ing choicest  literature  to  classes  of  the 
pupils,  conversing  with  them,  and  in 
a  very  quickening  way,  on  serious 
and  improving  topics,  but  she  was  in 
an  important  sense  the  confidential 
friend  of  many  of  the  girls  .  .  .  and 
also  of  the  boys.  .  .  .  She  did  all  she 
could  to  make  their  life  here  happy." 
Perhaps  her  most  conspicuous  service 
was  her  devotion  to  the  kindergarten, 
for  which  her  last  words  as  she  lay 
dying  were  breathed:  "Take  care  of 
the  little  blind  children." 

A   kindergarten   class  was   formed 


at  Jamaica  Plain  is  celebrated  with 
children's  exercises  and  several  ad- 
dresses from  their  friends  on  the  19th 
of  April.  That  was  a  glad  day  in  this 
story.  It  assured  to  little  children, 
then  and  thereafter,  the  training 
hitherto  beyond  their  reach  simply 
because  they  were  little,  the  very 
reason  which  now  made  their  pres- 
ence welcome.  It  gave  them  the 
care  as  well  as  the  instruction,  the 
play  as  well  as  the  work,  the  cherish- 
ing nurture,  for  all  of  which  they  had 
been  waiting,  and  which  would  now 
invest  the  blind  themselves  and  even- 
labor    bestowed    upon    them    with    a 
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charm  before  unknown.  No  descrip- 
tion in  detail  is  called  for  in  this 
article,  as  a  year  since  the  New  Eng- 
land Magazine  gave  a  very  full 
account  of  the  kindergarten.*  The 
first  contribution  was  from  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Perkins  Institution,  who 
were  followed  by  many  men  and 
women,  some  with  large,  very  large, 
some  with  small  offerings.  Among 
those  already  passed  away  were 
Helen  C.  Bradlee,  Lucy  Ann  Dwight, 
Mrs.  Richard  Perkins,  Mrs.  Benjamin 
S.  Rotch,  Henry  B. 
Rogers,  Sidney  Bartlett 
and  Royal  W.  Turner, 
names  indicative  of  the 
whole  body  of  our  bene- 
factors. Without  asking 
or  receiving  support  from 
the  state,  the  kinder- 
garten holds  property, 
productive  and  unproduc- 
tive, to  the  amount  of 
$475,000,  bestowed  within 
fourteen  years.  Wonder- 
ful, even  after  the  wonder- 
ful experience  of  the 
mother  institution,  x  has 
been    the    atmosphere    of 

*See    New    England     Magazine     for 
T)ecember,  1895. 


loving  kindness   about  these   chil- 
dren. 

The  formal  announcement  that 
the  kindergarten  was  at  hand 
proved  to  be  the  principal  sensa- 
tion in  the  semi-centennial  already 
mentioned  as  having  occurred  in 
1882.  Another  crown  of  the  anni- 
versary was  the  completion  of  the 
printing  fund  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  by  private  subscrip- 
tion, to  endow  the  Howe  Me- 
morial Press.  More  felicitous  me- 
morial could  not  have  been  devised. 
Dr.  Howe,  though  not  unaided, 
had  been  foremost  in  improving 
the  style  and  detail  of  printing  for 
the  blind,  and  during  his  long  ad- 
ministration had  rendered  it  far 
more  manageable  than  he  found  it : 
and  with  these  fresh  resources  it 
promised  to  be  of  much  greater 
service.  The  trustees  adopted  the 
following  resolves: 

"Whereas,  The  object  of  the  friends 
of  the  blind  in  raising  an  endowment 
of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  for 
the  Howe  Memorial  Press,'  is  not 
only  to  provide  the  pupils  of  our  insti- 
tution with  an  adequate  supply  of 
embossed  books  and  tangible  ap- 
paratus, but  also  to  render  our  publi- 
cations accessible  to  all  sightless 
readers  in  New  England,  and  to  aid, 
so  far  as  it  lies  in  our  power,  all  other 
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schools  similar  to  our  own  in  their 
efforts  to  increase  and  improve  their 
educational  facilities: 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  the  books 
issued  by  our  press  be  placed  in  the 
public  libraries  of  Providence,  Rhode 
Island;  Worcester,  Massachusetts; 
Hartford,  Connecticut;  and  Lewiston, 
Maine,  to  be  loaned  free  of  charge  to 
all  blind  persons  who  may  desire  to 
read  them. 

"Resolved,  That  all  our  publica- 
tions be  sold  to  regular  institutions  at 
fifteen  per  cent  below  the  actual  cost 
marked  on  our  catalogue." 

The  publications  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution now  embrace  a  long  list  of 
works,  both  old  and  new,  and  a  few 
in  Latin  and  German.  There  are 
also  very  many  pieces  of  sheet  music, 
for  band,  piano,  violin,  and  the  voice. 
A  collection  of  wall  maps  and  dis- 
sected maps  supplements  the  text- 
books in  geography  and  history. 
They  are  made  at  the  institution,  and 
considered  superior  to  those  of  other 
manufacture. 

A  full  account  of  the  semicenten- 
nial appeared  as  a  supplement  to  the 
fifty-first     annual  .  report.      Literary 


and  scientific 
essays,  reading 
by  touch,  mili- 
tary drill  and 
gy  m  n  a  sties, 
vocal  and  in- 
strumental 
music,  all  by 
the  pupils,  in- 
cluding a  kin- 
dergarten ex- 
ercise by  little 
girls,  exhib- 
ited the  wide 
range  of  the 
school-training 
before  a  vast 
audience  of 

deeply  sympa- 
thetic specta- 
tors and  listen- 
ers in  the  Tre- 
mont  Temple, 
on  the  after- 
noon of  June  13.  They  brought  not 
eyes  only,  nor  only  ears,  but  hearts, 
with  them,  and  as  the  hours  passed 
they     seemed    bound    up    with    the 
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young  people  before  them,  while  such 
as  remembered  at  least  a  part  of  the 
half-century-  and  recalled  those  who 
had  lived  in  it  to  the  great  comfort  of 
their  generation  as  well  as  of  this  par- 
ticular institution,  felt  themselves  sur- 
rounded by  a  cloud  of  noble  wit- 
nesses. The  spirit  of  the  hour  is  in 
some  lines  by  Mrs.  Anagnos  read 
during  the  celebration: 

"  Not  the  serpent,  but  the  dove, 
Heralds  forth  the  cause  we  love  ; 
Cause  which  all  conspire  to  aid, 


Has  it  not  ceased  already?  Can  it 
be  called  by  so  severe  a  name  while 
we  remember  the  blind  of  many 
years,  or  visit  those  now  at  South 
Boston  and  Jamaica  Plain?  Their 
happiness  has  been  the  aim  of  those 
who  founded  and  first  administered 
these  schools;  it  is  the  aim  of  their 
successors;  and  the  eye  fails  to  see 
what  is  to  be  seen,  the  spirit  fails  to 
understand  what  is  to  be  understood, 
if  the  little  children  of  the  kinder- 
garten, the  older  boys  and  girls  of  the 
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Which  the  great  their  own  have  made, 

And  the  gentle  for  it  prayed, 

And  the  strong  worked  undismayed. 

Cause  we  love  and  love  the  giver, 
Who  loves  right  and  helps  it  ever.11 

The  most  striking  tribute  came  after- 
wards from  one  of  the  first  six  pupils 
of  Dr.  Howe  in  Pleasant  Street. 
Miss  Sophia  Carter  wrote  to  her 
friends  at  the  school  that  if  as  much 
were  done  in  the  next  half-century  as 
in  the  last,  "blindness  will  almost 
cease  to  be  a  calamity." 


Perkins  Institution  are  not  regarded 
among  those  whom  God  himself  wills 
to  be  happy. 

Were  this  a  eulogy  it  would  be 
tempted  to  dwell  individually  upon 
those  who  have  borne  their  part  in 
this  institution.  Its  success  cannot 
possibly  be  due  merely  to  benefac- 
tors, or  even  to  those  who  in  its 
higher  places  have  shaped  its  life. 
Many  a  subordinate,  many  a  teacher,, 
matron,  steward,  or  other  officer,  has 
fulfilled  the  charge  upon  them  with  a 
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steadiness  and  a  devotion  worthy  of 
the  most  thorough  recognition  and 
appreciation.  They  have  their  re- 
ward either  on  this  side  the  grave,  or 
on  the  other,  or  on  both,  and  it  is 
one  quite  independent  of  our  praise. 
We  have  been  especially  fortunate  in 
an  unbroken  supervision.  Dr.  Howe 
for  forty-five  years,  and  Mr.  Anagnos 


Dating     from     1831     or     1832,    the 
school  is  now  in  -sixth 

It  lias  nothing,  humai 
ask  for.  but  that  its  place  in  I 
munity  may  be  maintained,  its 
port  from  men,  women  and  children 
individually,    as    well    as    from 
Commonwealth,    may    be   contint 
and  above  all  that  its  ministratioi 
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for  twenty,  are  not  so  much  two  men 
as  one,  and  their  line  continued  dur- 
ing the  whole  life  of  the  school  has 
given  it  an  ideal  unity.  From  this 
have  been  derived  many  of  the  high- 
est advantages  in  the  past  and  from 
it  so  long  as  it  lasts,  and  maintains 
its  character,  the  future  will  draw 
strength  and  growth  and  felicity. 


the  blind  may  be  perpetuated  in  all 

the  fullness  of  its  powers.  It  must 
grow,  and  there  cannot  be  a  doubt 
that  it  will  grow.  It  must  do  all  that 
it  lias  done,  and  more  than  all:  but 
we  may  be  confident  that  no  demand 
made  upon  it  will  ever  fail,  and  no 
help  needed  to  meet  increas  g 
responsibilities    will    ever    be    denied. 


AN   AMERICAN    LOVE   STORY, 

By  Dorothy  Prescott. 


IV. 

"  With  burnished  brand  and  musketoon, 
So  gallantly  you  come, 
I  read  you  for  a  bold  dragoon, 
That  lists  the  tuck  of  drum." 
*'  I  list  no  more  the  tuck  of  drum, 
No  more  the  trumpet  hear ; 
But  when  the  beetle  sounds  his  hum, 
My  comrades  take  the  spear. 
.     And,  O  !  though  Brignal  banks  be  fair, 
And  Greta  woods  be  gay, 
Yet  mickle  must  the  maiden  dare, 
Would  reign  my  Queen  of  May  !  " 

LETTER   from    Isaiah   Brown   to 
John  Mills: 

"  The  Point,  October  23,  188—. 
"My  dear  brother :  Many  thanks  for  your 
kind  letter,  written  under  date  of  May  21st. 
I  was  rejoiced  to  hear  that  all  of  your  family 
are  well.  We  are  much  the  same  here  as 
when  I  last  wrote.  My  good  wife  enjoys  the 
inestimable  blessing  of  health'  to  a  remark- 
able degree,  for  which  I  am  truly  thankful, 
as  she  is,  like  Martha,  cumbered  with  much 
serving,  for  Ella  is  at  Lewiston  in  the  shirt 
factory,  and  Mamie  is  unable  to  assist  her  in 
any  way.  Harry  went  to  Portland  to  see 
Doctor  Prince  about  her,  but  he  did  not  get 
much  satisfaction.  The  doctor  says  it  seems 
by  all  accounts  a  case  of  nervous  prostration, 
and  does  not  order  any  particular  medicine, 
only  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  good  diet.  We 
have  no  lack  of  the  former  here,  and  mother 
makes  the  things  the  doctor  orders,  though 
she  does  not  think  very  highly  of  his  notions, 
as  she  calls  them.  Harry  was  away  most  of 
the  summer  teaching,  arid  he  fits  pupils  for 
college  now  in  his  leisure  hours.  He  insists  on 
my  having  help,  and  Nathan  Muzzey  is  here 
three  days  in  the  week,  and  I  contrive  to  get 
along  between  times  and  do  the  chores, 
though  I  don't  seem  able  to  get  through  as 
much  as  I  used.  He  graduates  next  year; 
what  he  will  do  next  I  do  not  know,  but  I 
have  no  fears  for  him.  .  He  is  so  generous  to 
us  all,  that  I  am  only  sorry  he  has  to  help  us 
so  much.  My  daughtarr  Angelia  has  come 
back  to  stay  here  for  the  present,  with  her 
dear  infant.  I  could  not  advise  her  to  re- 
main at  the  Cutters'  and  submit  any  longer 
to  the  treatment  she  has  received  since  her 
marriage.  Her  husband  refuses  to  give  her 
the  slightest  support  if  she  leaves  him,  and 
I  suppose  suing  him  would  be  of  no  use,  as 
he  threatens  to  take  advantage  of  the  poor 


debtor's  oath,  as  he  did  with  his  former 
wife.^  He  says  that  Angelia  knew  when  she 
married  him  that  he  had  no  money  but  as  his 
father  gave  it  to  him.  But  I  do  not  think 
he  can  sue  her  for  desertion,  as  all  the  neigh- 
bors know  how  she  was  treated  before  she 
left,  which  she  did  as  soon  as  she  was  able 
to  move  after  her  child  was  born.  I  wrote 
to  Harry,  and  he  said  take  her  home  by  all 
means,  like  a  good  brother,  especially  when 
he  disapproved  of  her  marriage  so  much. 
So  did  I  at  the  time,  but  it  would  be  unkind 
to  remind  her  of  that  now.  I  hope  she  will 
try  in  a  little  while  to  do  something  for  her- 
self, at  least  if  we  keep  the  little  girl. 
Could  not  your  good  wife  find  her  a  place 
near  Boston?  She  is  very  capable  at  almost 
anything.  Little  Luna  is  a  very  sweet  babe, 
and  I  find  that  we  old  folks  cling  more  and 
more  to  each  rising  generation.  Perhaps 
you  won't  be  willing  10  allow  that  you  are 
getting  old.  I  wonder  if  it  seems  as  long 
ago  to  you  as  to  me,  since  we  used  to  fish  for 
trout  together  in  the  Ellis.  There  are  so 
many  fishermen  there  now  that  they  are  get- 
ting scarce.  When  Harry  is  at  home,  he 
always  contrives  to  catch  us  some,  but  they 
don't  taste  like  the  ol5  ones. 

"  I  wish,  dear  brother,  we  could  ever 
meet  now.  As  I  sit  by  my  door  evenings  I 
often  think  of  our  last  days  together.  The 
whole  place  is  full  of  thoughts  that  haunt 
every  step.  I  did  hope  sometime  to  get  a 
chance  to  talk  them  over  with  you,  but  it 
does  not  seem  as  if  I  should  ever  have  it. 

"  My  best  wishes  to  you  always,  and  as 
you  prosper  in  this  life  may  you  lay  up  treas- 
ure for  the  life  to  come.  Remember  me  to 
your  good  wife,  and  give  much  love  from  me 
to  your  dear  child  Gertrude.  She  is  one  of 
those  I  have  loved  best  in  this  world.  I 
remain  ever  your  brother, 

"Isaiah  Brown."1 

"What  is  that,  dear?"  asked  Mrs. 
Mills  across  the  breakfast  table,  just  a 
year  after  her  daughter's  visit  at  the 
farm  had  closed. 

"Only  a  letter  from  Brown,"  replied 
her  husband,  slipping  it  into  his 
pocket.  "He  says  they  are  all  well. 
and  sends  his  love  to  you,  Gertrude." 

Gertrude  quietly  went  on  eating  her 
breakfast. 
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"Oh,  very  well!"  said  Mrs.  Mills. 
"As  I  was  saying,  John — " 

"Some  telegrams,  sir,"  said  the 
butler,  coming  in  with  a  salver  heaped 
with  yellow  envelopes.  Mrs.  Mills 
paused,  aware  that  her  husband 
would  have  no  attention  to  spare  for 
her  words.  She  was  too  used  to 
telegrams  to  feel  any  anxiety  ab&ul 
their  contents;  but  as  he  read  the  lasl 
one  she  saw  his  countenance  change, 
and  thoughts  of  her  two  boys  at 
school  rushed  upon  her  at  on< 

"What  is  it?"  she  hastily  exclaimed, 
and  taking  it  from  his  outstretched 
hand  she  read  aloud: 

"  The  Point,  October  24,  188 — . 
"  Father    died    suddenly,  yesterday    after- 
noon,   of    heart    disease.      Funeral    at    two 
p.  m.,  Wednesday. 

"  Harry  Brown* 

"How  very  sad!"    she   cried,   sin 
cerely    grieved,    yet    with    an    under 
accent   of   relief   in    her    voice.     "He 
was  such  a  very  worthy  man  !   such  an 
old  friend  of  yours,  too!" 

"Yes,"  said  John  Mills,  staring 
blankly  before  him,  while  an  odd 
choking  in  his  throat  forbade  him  to 
say  more.  He  had  had  his  dreams 
once  of  enjoying  a  little  leisure  in  his 
old  age  on  the  old  place  with  the 
friend  of  his  youth,  and  had  come  to 
see  that  they  must  be  given  up;  but 
now  that  they  were  gone  forever  be- 
yond his  reach,  he  felt  for  the  first 
time  the  greatness  of  his  loss. 

Gertrude,  sobbing,  rose  and  hur- 
ried from  the  room. 

"She  is  a  sensitive,  affectionate 
child,"  said  her  mother,  approvingly. 
"Shall  you  go  to  the  funeral,  101111?" 

"I  don't  see  how  I  can  possibly  be 
away  on  Wednesday." 

"But  you'll  write,  of  course,  to  your 
sister  directly,  —  and  so  will  I.  I 
hope  she  will  be  left  comfortably  off! 
Her  son  seems  an  excellent  young 
man,  and  will,  I  am  sure,  be  a  great 
comfort  to  her.  Did  Mr.  Brown  ever 
say  anything  of  heart  disease  to  you?" 

"No — he  was  not  the  kind  of  man 
ever  to  speak  of  his  own  feelings,  if  he 
had  them." 


"If-  ild 

think.     1  le  impressed  m* 
u\)}\    when    J    ].: 
Gertrude  wa 
pity  he  never  had  tl 
more  in  the  worl< 

"Yes-  -he   was   unforti 
fellow!     Well,  I  must  go  down  town. 
I'll  telegraph  thai   I  but 

I'll     write     din<  t]  and      \  011     will, 

Mr.  Mills  passed  into  his 
librar. .  a  light  touch  on  his  arm  made 
him  turn  to  n  h'ng 

brimming     over     with     t< 
"Father!    may   1   write  to  Harry,  just 
this  once?     He  must  be  so  unhap 

"Yes-    oh. 
sorry,  v<  He  tun 

and  walked  off.  hardly  daring 
himself  longer;    and  I  to  her 

room  to  write  her  leU  that  she 

would  I-  d   from   school  that 

daw      ft  ran  a^  fc)ll<  1? 

"  1300  Commonwi  nue, 

..  188—. 

"  Dear,  dearest  Harry:     I  am  so  grieved 
to   hear   that    you   have  all    this    1 
loved  your  clear  father  so  much,  and  it 
hard    to    think    that    I    shall    never  see    him 
again.     I  cannot  bear  to  think  of  your 
without  him  —  but  only  think  how  hap] 
have  always  made  him.     Dear  Harry,  I  had 
so  much  to  say  to  you  it'  I  could  only  n 
and  now  I  cannot  think  of  anything  but 
I  don't  know  what  to  say  to  comfort  you.      I 
wish  I  could  be  with  you  to  try  and  do  ever 
so  little.-    I  do  love  you  —  if  that  is  anything 
—  just  as  much  as  I   did  when  I  told  you  so 
before  —  more  than  I  did.     Your  own 

••  I  send  you  some  flowers  —  won't  you  put 
them  somewhere  near  him?" 

Harry  to  Gertrude: 

"  The  Point.  October  26.  iS:  — 
"  My    dear  :     Thank    you    for 

your  sweet  letter.     I  could  not  answer  it  till 
we  had  laid  my  father  to  rest.     Ct  was  ': 
for  him  to  go  when  he  did,  though  the  world 
without  him  is  lonely  for  me.     I  have  written 
my  uncle  die    particulars  ox    I  ral.     I 

put  your  flowers  in  his  hands,  and  they  were 
buried  with  him,  all  but  one.  which  I  kept. 
I  longed  to  keep  your  letter,  too.  but  I  felt 
that  1  ought  not  to  risk     -  eing  seen 

bv  anv  one  else,  so  I  burned  it. 
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"Dear  Gertrude,  when  we  parted,  I  told 
your  father  that,  in  seven  years'  time,  I  hoped 
to  be  in  a  position  to  come  and  ask  for  you 
and  be  able  to  offer  you  a  home,  and  he 
promised  that  in  that  case  he  would  not  re- 
fuse his  consent.  I  cannot  hope  for  that  any 
more.  There  is  too  much  depending  on  me 
at  home.  My  mother  and  sisters  have  no 
one  else.  Angelia  has  a  child,  and  Mamie's 
health  is  so  feeble,  she  can  never  do  any- 
thing for  herself.  I  find  a  larger  sum  due 
on  the  mortgage  than  I  expected,  as  they 
were  obliged  to  use  the  two  last  payments  I 
sent,  for  purposes  I  will  not  now  dwell  upon. 
I  must  pay  the  interest  if  they  are  to  have  a 
roof  over  their  heads ;  and  I  must  leave  col- 
lege and  go  right  to  work.  I  hope  to  get 
clear  of  the  world  in  time,  but  it  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  look  forward  to  giving 
you  any  home  such  as  you  ought  to  have  in 
the  time  allowed,  or  longer  even,  and  I  will 
not  allow  you  to  wait  on  an  uncertainty  and 
against  your  father's  wishes.  You  must  not 
waste  the  best  years  of  your  life  waiting  for 
what  may  never  come  to  pass.  It  would  be 
very  wrong  in  me  to  him  and  to  you  to  let 
you. 

"  I  want  you  to  try  your  best —  not  to  for- 
get me,  but  not  to  think  of  me  too  much. 
Remember  me  as  if  I  were  one  you  had  loved 
who  was  dead;  always  with  tenderness,  but 
not  so  that  you  cannot  be  happy  in  time  with 
some  one  else.  You  have  given  me  —  and 
him,  too  —  the  most  perfect  happiness  for  all 
that  summer ;  and  it  will  always  be  my 
brightest  memory  when  I  can  let  myself 
dwell  on  it.  May  it  be  so  in  yours  too. 
God  bless  you  forever  and  ever  ! 

"Harry  Brown." 

"Poor  fellow!"  said  Mr.  Mills,  when 
he  had  read  the  letter,  which  his 
daughter  silently  put  into  his  hand. 
"He  writes  very  properly.  You  see, 
Gertrude,  don't  you,  that  he's  quite 
right?" 

"I  suppose  he  is." 

"And  you'll  be  my  own  good  girl, 
and  not  let  yourself  dwell  any  more  on 
it?  You  would  not  let  yourself  think 
of  a  young  man  who  has  given  you  up 
so  decidedly?" 

Gertrude  gave  a  piteous  little  smile. 
"No,"  she  said,  "but,"— and  as  he 
bent  to  catch  her  whispered  words, 
"papa — dearest  papa — now  that  it  is 
all  over  between  Harry  and  me,  won't 
you  do  something  for  him?  He  has 
lost  his  father,  too,  you  know,  and  he 
did  so  want  to  get  an  education  and 
be  something!    "if  he  could  only  fin- 


ish at  college,  and  be  what  he  wanted! 
I  could  feel  happier,  if  I  thought  he 
had  something  to  cheer  him  up." 

"Yes,  my  darling,  — oh,  yes,  I'll 
write  and  offer  to  pay  off  the  mort- 
gage and  put  him  through  college, 
and — anything  else  that  is  wanted; 
and  then  you'll  be  my  own  little  girl 
again,  just  as  you  were  before.  You 
see,  my  precious,  you  wouldn't  be  of 
any  use  to  him.  He'll  need  a  very 
different  kind  of  wife.  My  little  Ger 
trude  is  too  young  to  think  of  love 
and  lovers  yet.  She  must  be  her 
father's  baby  a  while  longer.  She 
loves  her  poor  old  dad,  doesn't  she? — 
and  he'll  do  all  he  can  to  please  her." 

He  kissed  her  bright  hair,  as  she 
sank  sobbing  on  his  breast,  stifling 
a  pang  of  shame  on  her  account. 
Poor  little  forsaken  princess,  with  a 
heart  for  the  taking  by  the  first  who 
came  wooing  under  the  greenwood 
tree!  It  was  no  consolation  that  the 
wooer  had  shown  himself  the  more 
sensible  of  the  two;  and  the  thought 
that  she  might  be  as  easy  to  comfort 
as  she  had  been  to  win  still  left  its 
sting  behind. 

John  Mills  to  Harry  Brown : 

"  1300  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston, 
"October  28,  188  —  . 

"  My  dear  Harry:  Gertrude  has  shown 
me  your  letter  to  her.  I  respect  the  right 
feeling  which  prompted  it.  You  cannot  be 
surprised  that  I  could  not  approve  of  my 
child's  entering  at  her  age  into  what  I  could 
not  but  consider  a  very  foolish  engagement. 
I  am  sure  your  own  good  sense  has  shown 
you  the  folly  of  it. 

"  Now  that  we  can  speak  to  each  other 
without  allusion  to  this  subject,  I  will  say 
that  I  have  the  greatest  wish  to  be  of  use  to 
you.  I  cannot  forget  the  ties  of  kindred 
between  us,  and  your  father  was  my  very 
dear  friend.  My  sister  and  her  children  will 
ever  be  dear  to  me,  the  more  so  for  his  sake. 
I  want  you  to  let  me  pay  off  the  mortgage  on 
your  farm,  whatever  it  may  cost.  You  speak 
of  the  sum  as  greater  than  you  expected. 
For  what  purpose  were  the  sums,  you  men- 
tion having  advanced,  used?  I  ask  from  no 
mere  curiosity.  I  wish  to  put  you  even  with 
the  world,  and  settle  the  family  comfortably 
with  such  a  sum  as  will  enable  you  to  con- 
clude your  course  at  college,  and  keep  up  the 
farm  meanwhile.  I  am  only  sorry  that  our 
intercourse  cannot   be   more   frequent ;    but 
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you  must  see  that  for  your  own  and  Ger- 
trude's sake  it  will  be  best  for  you  not  to 
meet  for  several  years,  or  till  one  or  both  of 
you  are  married.  Till  then  1  must  trust  to 
your  own  honor,  in  which  I  have  perfect 
confidence.     Yours  most  sincerely, 

"7ohn  Mitts." 

Harry  Brown  to  John  Mills  : 

"The  Point,  October  29,  188—. 

"  Dear  Mr.  Mills  :  —  I  have  just  received 
your  letter,  and  thank  you  for  your  kind  ex- 
pressions of  regard  for  my  father.  In  respect 
to  the  sums  of  money  to  which  you  allude  as 
having  been  sent  home  by  me  and  not  ac- 
counted for,  I  see  no  reason  for  not  inform- 
ing you  that  they  were  given  by  my  parents 
to  my  sister  Angelia.  She  had  no  money  at 
her  disposal  for  the  commonest  necessities 
for  herself  or  her  child,  and  my  mother,  at 
whose  motion,  but  with  my  father's  consent, 
the  gifts  were  made,  hoped  that  if  she  had 
something  of  her  own,  her  husband's  family 
would  be  induced  to  treat  her  better.  In 
this  they  were  mistaken,  as,  partly  by  coaxing, 
partly  by  threats,  they  soon  got  it  all  out  of 
her. 

"  I  thank  you  for  the  interest  you  express 
in  me,  and  for  your  kind  offers  of  assistance  ; 
but  surely  you  must  see  that  I  cannot  accept 
them.  1  have  given  up  all  hope  of  ever 
marrying  Gertrude,  but  I  cannot  be  paid  for 
doing  so.  She  would  never  have  loved  me, 
if  I  could.  I  agree  with  you  that  there  must 
be  no  intercourse  between  us  in  the  future. 
My  mother  knows  nothing  of  all  this,  and  it 
is  for  you  to  regulate  the  terms  of  your 
correspondence  with  her.  I  wish  Gertrude 
every  happiness,  and  hope  she  may  find  it 
in  marriage  with  some  one  worthy  of  her. 
"  Yours  very  truly, 

"  Harry  Brown." 


V. 

"  Maiden  !  a  nameless  life  I  lead. 

A  nameless  death  Til  die  : 
The  friend,  whose  lanthorn  lights  the  mead, 

Were  better  mate  than  I  ! 
And  were  I  with  my  true  love  set. 

Under  the  greenwood  bough. 
What  once  I  was  she  must  forget, 

Nor  think  what  I  am  now. 
Yet  Brignal  banks  are  fresh  and  fair, 

And  Greta  woods  are  green, 
And  you  may  gather  garlands  there, 

Would  grace  a  summer  queen." 

It  was  a  lovely  autumn  evening, 
and  so  much  warmth  still  lingered  in 
the  air  that  it  was  pleasant  to  sit 
before  the  fire  with  the  windows  open 


and   revel   in   double   luxury, 
trude    Mills   was   doing   in   her  own 
room.     All    around    her   was   of   the 
tliest  and  rarest.     There  was  not  a 

square  inch  in  the  room  on  which 
artistic  design  and  skillful  handicraft 
had  not  done  their  utmost;  and  it 
seemed  as  if  the  crowning  touch  had 
been  lavished  in  Gertrude  herself. 
She  looked  too  soft  and  delicat' 
bear  a  crumpled  roseleaf,  too  young 
and  fresh  ever  to  have  felt  one.  Her 
rie  could  hardly  be  heavier  than 
the  weight  that  bends  the  lily's  stalk. 
Vet,  though  her  cv<  I   on 

the  glowing  coals  where  the  last  light 
flickering  dame  had  died  away,  and 
though  the  night  breeze  began  to 
with  tender  breath  among  the  tall 
tree  tops  outside  her  window,  she 
neither  saw  nor  heard  —  her  thor 
were  wandering  far  away  and  1 

It  was  seven  years  to-day  sino-  she 
had  parted  from  Harry  at  the  farm, 
and  in  all  that  time  they  had 
changed  no  word.  Mrs.  Brown  had 
f<  »r  a  few  years  kept  up  a  scanty  corre- 
spondence with  her  brother, 
had  gone  on  living  on  the  farm  for 
awhile,  it  would  seem  but  poorly,  but 
she  never  asked  for  aid,  and  th< 
Mr.  Mills  had  sent  her  an  occasional 
present,  he  had  never  ventured  to 
make  it  large.  At  last  she  had 
written  that  Harry  thought  it  best  to 
sell  the  farm;  it  was  still  heavily  mort- 
gaged, and  he  thought  he  had  a 
better  chance  of  getting  along  than 
by  working  on  it.  The  tie  between 
Angelia  and  Mr.  Perry  Cutter  had 
been  broken  by  mutual  consent,  the 
accommodating  administrators  of  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Maine,  with  a 
view  to  domestic  peace  and  concord, 
having  winked  at  the  transaction. 
The  gentleman  had  applied  for 
divorce  on  the  ground  of  desertion. 
and  the  lady  had  made  no  opposition: 
but  it  was  well  known  she  could  have 
presented  counter  accusations,  and 
old  Cutter,  by  the  fear  of  them,  was 
compelled  to  disgorge,  with  pain  and 
reluctance,  a  small  sum  for  the  bene- 
fit   of   his    grandchild.     Angelia   had 
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speedily  married  again  "a  much  better 
husband,"  as  her  mother  proudly  de- 
clared; but  he  did  not  apparently 
rank  high  as  a  workman,  for  they 
had  moved  about  to  Mechanics'  Falls, 
and  West  Minot,  and  half-a-dozen 
places  more,  their  scanty  means  eked 
out  by  the  sum  Harry  paid  them  for 
his  mother's  and  Mamie's  board. 
Ella  was  still  at  Lewiston,  and  Harry 
his  mother  vaguely  alluded  to  as 
being  in  a  "real  good  place." 

Letters  on  both  sides  grew  less  and 
less  frequent,  till  Mr.  Mills  really  lost 
his  sister's  last  address;  and  as  he 
could  probably  find  it  with  ease  in 
case  of  necessity,  he  let  the  matter 
rest  there;  for  the  correspondence 
gave  him  nothing  but  pain.  The 
"sale  of  his  paternal  home  cut  deep, 
though  he  never  thought  to  look  on 
it  again.  He  had  for  a  moment  a 
fancy  of  buying  it,  and  keeping  it, 
even  though  he  were  never  to  go 
there,  but  dismissed  the  idea  as  a 
piece  of  sentimentalism.  Strangers 
dwelt  there  now,  but  he  could  never 
realize  it,  and  many  a  dream  or 
reverie  brought  up  its  picture  with 
closed  shutters  and  cold  hearthstone, 
and  the  snow  lying  thick  and  white 
across  the  paths,  unmarked  save  by 
the  light,  fugitive  tread  of  some  little 
wild  furry  creature  from  the  woods. 
He  checked  his  visions  with  the 
thought  that  one  cannot  have  every- 
thing. Success  has  its  penalties,  and 
his  were  few.  He  was  rich  beyond 
what  he  had  even  dreamed  possible  in 
his  boyish  days,  and  had  social  sur- 
roundings of  which  he  had  never  so 
much  as  conceived ;  and  he  had  been 
no  less  fortunate  in  his  domestic  life, 
— with  a  charming,  devoted  wife, 
dutiful,  promising  boys,  and  espe- 
cially his  darling  Gertrude.  But  here 
a  yearning,  never  satisfied  pain  would 
stir  at  the  verv  bottom  of  his  heart 
and,  in  spite  of  all  efforts  to^  keep  it 
down,  would  rise  sometimes  in  unde- 
fined but  fearful  lineaments.  He 
could  never  breathe  his  terrors  even 
to  his  wife,  for  he  would  not  give 
them  voice  to  himself.     Through  the 


winter  after  her  uncle's  death  Ger- 
trude grew  pale  and  thin,  and  in  the 
spring  Mrs.  Mills  suggested  trying 
the  Maine  air,  which  had  done  her  so 
much  good  before;  doubtless  the 
Browns  would  be  only  too  glad  to 
take  her  to  board  again.  Mr.  Mills 
rejected  this  proposal  in  a  way  which 
Would  admit  of  no  discussion  and, 
though  he  could  ill  spare  the  time, 
took  his  family  abroad  and  spent  six 
months  in  sedulous  endeavor  to  find 
anything  that  might  please  Gertrude, 
till  he  saw  her  well  and  blooming 
once  more. 

No  word  ever  broke  the  silence 
between  them  on  the  one  subject  of 
her  brief  love  story.  Her  father 
would  steal  furtive,  anxious  glances 
at  her,  and,  sometimes,  when  the  look 
he  remembered  so  well  seeing  on  that 
last  day  at  the  farm,  as  of  one  listen- 
ing to  far-off  waters,  would  rise  in  her 
eyes,  he  longed  inexpressibly  to 
know  how  deep  they  ran;  but  he 
never  dared  to  ask. 

Gertrude  grew  older,  and  came 
out,  and  all  the  Mills's  friends  said 
she  was  the  most  beautiful  creature 
they  had  ever  seen, — and  there  it 
ended.  Plainer  girls  were  more  no- 
ticed and  sought  after — nay,  they 
were  marrying  on  all  sides;  while  at 
three-and-twenty  it  was  doubtful 
whether  she  had  ever  had  a  proposal 
— hardly  a  lover.  Mrs.  Mills,  who 
had  felt  a  disappointment  she  would 
not  own  at  the  flat  reality  which  had 
replaced  her  dazzling  dreams  of  her 
daughter's  future,  and  even  a  secret 
wrath  at  the  bad  taste  of  the  men, 
began  at  last  to  divine  that  the  fault 
must  be  in  Gertrude's  self.  She  was 
too  indifferent,  too  careless.  No  girl 
could  please  unless  she  took  a  little 
more  pains  about  it;  and  as  to 
money,  which  Mrs.  Mills  felt 
ashamed  to  include  in  her  calcula- 
tions,— when  a  girl  chose  to  be  inac- 
cessible, the  money  only  made  her 
more  so.  She  had  been  proud  at 
first  to  watch  Gertrude,  faultlessly  re-' 
fined,  quietly  superior,  move  like  a 
young    princess     among    the    other 
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girls,  who  might  have  stood  for  her 
handmaidens;  but  now  she  felt  that 
it  might  not  be  so  well  to  have  a 
princess  for  a  daughter,  unless  the 
prince,  according  to  rule  in  royal 
families,  were  there  all  reads  [or 
her. 

"It  is  very   strange   yon   have   not 
been  asked,  to   the    Harvard   Assem- 
blies this  year!"    she  could  not  help 
saying,  a  whole  year  before  the  p 
ent  autumn. 

"Perhaps  they  are  not  asking  the 
girls  of  my  age,"  said  Gertrude,  care- 
lessly, "there  are  so  many  debu- 
tantes." 

"Oh,  yes!  they  have  asked  Nancy 
Norton,  and  Annie  Draper,  and 
Maud  Minns.  I  wonder  if  there  is 
any  mistake  about  it." 

"Perhaps,"  said  Gertrude,  indiffer- 
ent, but  dutifully  courteous,  "it  is  be- 
cause Archie  Richmond  is  making 
out  the  lists.  I  remember  at  the 
Hastings'  he  asked  Ned  to  introduce 
him  to  me  without  finding  out  first 
whether  I  wished  it  or  not.  I  did  not 
like  that,  and  hardly  spoke  to  him; 
and  very  likely  he  was  not  pleased." 

"I  am  sorry — you  should  not  have 
done  that,"  said  Mrs.  Mills. 

"But,  really,  I  don't  care  about 
going!"  said  Gertrude. 

"That's  right!"  said  her  father. 
"Pm  glad  you  put  him  down,  Ger- 
trude! The  puppy!  fancying  that 
the  girls  are  at  his  beck  and  call.  I'll 
give  you  a  party — as  many  as  you 
please." 

"Thank  you  ever  so  much,"  said 
Gertrude,  with  a  careless  little  laugh, 
"but  I  don't  care  for  any." 

"Don't,  John,"  said  his  wife,  after 
Gertrude  had  gone  to  read  to  the  old 
ladies  at  the  "Home,"  "say  such 
things  before  Gertrude.  She  cares 
too  little  to  please  as  it  is." 

"Gertrude? — not  care  to  please? 
I  never  saw  a  girl  who  cared  so 
much !" 

"Oh,  yes,  you  see  her  with  old 
people  and  the  servants  and  such; 
but  I  mean  in  society.  It  wouldn't 
have  hurt  her  any  to  be  a  little  nicer 


to  Archie  Richmond,— he  is  at  the 

head  of  everything  this  year." 

"What?     Do  ppose  1   want 

my   girl   to   stand   the   air-   of   a 
founded  young  snob  like  that? — as  if 
I  couldn't  give  ber  a  party,  or  foi 
matter   of   that    a    dozen,    that    would 
beat  theirs  holloa 

"Oh,  it  isn't  that— it  is  the  not 
betl  at  the    Harvard    A^ 

Mies!  e    will    ask    why    she 

isn't  going:   they  will  say — " 

Say  u  liar  they  like,  and  be  damned 
to  them!"  growled  her  husband, 
shuffling    his    papen  ier    and 

hurrying  off.     Mrs.  Mills  could 
heave  a  patient  sigh,  and  avail  hei 
of  the  doubtful  :<>n   that  her 

daughter  WSLi  <<\  for  this  world. 

But  there  came  a  time  at  last  when 
she  perceived  that  patience  might 
look  for  its  reward,  and  tremblii 

allowed  in  her  -  ill  that  there 

might  be  a  great  prospect  in  vie 

her    Gertrude.     That    once    attained. 
how  little  would  past  slights  or  di 
pointments  matter!     Th<  I  re- 

coil on  their  authors,  and  the  Har- 
vard Assemblies  of  the  ;  race 
[88-  would  retrospectively  be  damned 
in  that  they  had  not  been  honorc 
the  presence  of  the  future  Mrs.  Oliver 
YYolterton!  There  surely  could  be 
no  better  match  in  the  world  —  in  that 
part  o\  it.  at  least,  known  to  Mrs. 
Mills — than  Oliver  Wolterton.  whose 
very  name  meant  so  much  to  Boston 
ears,  and  who  possessed  what  in  an 
American  might  be  termed  rank. 
His  grandfather,  though  he  inherited 
a  great  deal  of  money,  had  put  his 
shoulder  to  the  wheel  as  sturdily  as 
John  Mills,  who  had  started  with 
nothing.  He  had  portioned  off*  two 
daughters  into  the  ranks  oi  the  Brit- 
ish peerage,  and  left  his  only  son  an 
uncertain  number  of  millions.  The 
son  had  married  the  heiress  of  more 
millions  yet,  and  died  young,  leaving 
the  reputation  of  being  a  good  fellow, 
and  Oliver  maintained  the  same, 
though  he  had  now  lived  longer  than 
his  father  had.  He  was  not  ill-look- 
ing, had  cultivated  tastes,  nice  man- 
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ners,  and,  if  in  his  early  days  it  had 
been  whispered  that  he  had  some 
tendencies  to  dissipation  in  more  than 
one  way,  all  that  had  been  corrected, 
till  now  he  stood  before  the  world 
not  only  blameless  but  positively 
virtuous.  Instead  of  race-horses,  he 
indulged  in  a  model  farm;  not  only 
gave  freely,  but  himself  dabbled  in 
philanthropy;  set  up  a  trade  school, 
gave  dinners  to  his  employees  and 
presided  at  them,  and  made  speeches 
at  charitable  anniversaries.  He  was 
a  model  in  every  way,  and  enhanced 
his  value  by  holding  himself  dear, 
carefully  abstaining  from  any  but  the 
most  general  acquaintance  with  the 
most  desirable  young  women,  until 
by  mere  accident  he  met  Gertrude 
Mills  on  a  visit  at  Lenox,  during  the 
past  summer.  Nothing  could  have 
been  more  marked  than  his  attentions 
to  her  from  the  first;  and  from  a  man 
of  his  character  there  could  be  no 
mistaking  them.  More  convincing- 
vet  were  the  advances  made  by  his 
mother,  whose  name  was  usually  re- 
garded as  a  synonym  for  exclusive- 
ness.  Gertrude  took  it  all  with  a 
high-bred  unconsciousness,  of  which 
her  mother  was  proud,  though  long- 
ing for  more  of  her  child's  confidence. 
But  she  did  not  press  for  it;  she  had 
a  fear  that  the  rainbow  bubble  of  her 
dreams  might  dissolve  with  a  touch. 
Gertrude  herself  knew  well  that  she 
had  only  to  grasp  at  the  bubble  to 
find  it  solid  reality.  Could  she  do  it? 
To-night,  she  was  asking  this  of  her- 
self; and  for  the  first  time  her  whole 
soul  was  bent  to  the  answer.  Seven 
years'  had  gone  by  while  she  kept 
silent  faith  with  Harry.  He  had 
given  her  up,  deliberately,  irrevo- 
cably; but  she  had  said  in  her  heart 
that  she  would  wait  for  him  still  for 
seven  years, — nay,  give  her  but  a  ray 
of  hope,  and  she  would  wait  for  seven 
times  seven — forever.  She  had 
cherished  an  unreasoning  belief  that 
before  the  allotted  term  expired,  she 
should  hear  something  from  him. 
No  word,  no  sign,  had  come.  Only 
that  he  could  not  have  died  without 


her  hearing  of  it,  he  might  be  dead. 
i  ledged  as  he  had  been  not  to  com- 
municate with  her,  she  yet  felt  sure 
that  if  he  had  any,  the  slightest  ray  of 
encouragement,  he  would  have  con- 
trived that  in  some  way  or  other  she 
should  hear  of  it.  There  could  be 
nothing  to  hear.  At  the  stroke  of 
midnight  the  last  day  of  the  seven 
years  would  pass  into  eternity. 

A  heavy  weight  of  despair  was 
pressing  slowly  and  surely  down  upon 
her  heart.  Was  it  right  to  let  her- 
self sink  under  it,  with  no  effort  to 
avail  herself  of  such  chances  as  life 
might  still  offer?  She  had  never 
needed  to  ask  this  question  before. 
Simple  resignation,  not  uncheered  by 
ancies  of  possible  windfalls  of  good 
fortune,  had  not  been  difficult  to  her. 
She  had  had  no  actual  lover,  no  pos- 
sible one  worth  mentioning.  But 
now,  when  the  chance  was  offered  her 
to  make  her  parents  happy,  to  atone 
for  her  father's  disappointment,  to 
ease  her  mother's  anxieties,— and 
Gertrude,  who  looked  so  innocently 
careless,  felt  the  very  faintest  sign  of 
these  all  over  her, — was  it  not  wrong 
not  to  take  it?  Had  she  no  duties, 
either,  toward  Mr.  Wolterton,  whom 
she  honestly  owned  she  both  liked 
and  esteemed?  At  least,  she  ought 
not  to  keep  him  in  suspense  any 
longer;  and  if  the  answer  must  be 
given,  had  she  no  duties  toward  her- 
self? She  was  not  ambitious,  but  she 
recognized  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
fairest  of  earthly  destinies  was  hers  to 
take  or  leave.  Was  it  dignified,  was 
it  maidenly,  to  go  on  waiting  all  her 
life  for  some  one  who  perhaps  did  not 
come  because  he  did  not  want  to?J 
Suppose  that  Harry  had  long  ago 
been  weaned  from  his  boyish  attach- 
ment? Very  likely  he  loved  some 
one  else  now! 

Gertrude  put  all  these  things  fairly 
before  her,  and  then  let  her  mind 
stray  back  to  the  past.  Rarely  had 
she  time  or  solitude  for  such  an  in- 
dulgence; but  now,  as  the  night  deep- 
ened round  her,  years  vanished,  and 
she     was     wandering     with     Harry 
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through  green  woods  and  by  blue 
waters,  both  wrapped  in  a  bliss  that 
needed  no  words  to  tell.  Again  he 
stood  before  her,  strong  and  protect- 
ing, beautiful  and  adoring. 

"Oh,  Harry!  Harry!  If  you 
would  but  come,  but  speak!  One 
word  from  you,  one  look  from  you, 
and  the  whole  world  would  weigh 
nothing  in  the  balance!" 

If  only  accident  might  befriend 
her!  ran  on  her  thoughts.  If  she 
could  only  meet  him,  in  the  street, 
anywhere,  —  once  see  him  face  to 
face,  once  hear  his  voice!  One  sight, 
one  sound,  would  make  her  sure, — 
and,  once  sure,  her  faith  would  In'  like 
a  rock.  Could  even  his  spirit  come 
and  tell  her  he  died  loving  her,  she 
felt  she  could  live  a  long  life  of  virgin 
widowhood  for  his  sake.  The  cur- 
tains waved  lightly  and  fitfully  on  the 
evening  breeze,  as  if  with  the  passing 
of  some  invisible  presence;  and  Ger- 
trude started,  as  much  with  eager 
anticipation  as  with  dread.  "Oh, 
Harry!  Harry!  if  it  indeed  were 
you !" 

The  door  opened,  and  she  started 
again  more  violently.  But  it  was 
only  her  mother  to  remind  her  that  it 
was  getting  late,  and  that  it  was  high 
time  to  dress  for  a  dinner  at  Mrs. 
Wolterton's.  Mrs.  Mills  herself 
stayed  to  see  her  daughter  arrayed  in 
the  white  dress,  a  triumph  of  sim- 
plicity, on  which  the  mother  had  ex- 
pended her  utmost  care  and  thought, 
and  to  see  that  no  dainty  trifle  was 
forgotten  to  make  the  whole  com- 
plete. She  herself  clasped  with  a 
diamond  snap  the  string  of  pearls, 
her  father's  costliest  gift,  round  Ger- 
trude's throat. 

"There,  dear,  now  you  are  all 
ready,  I  believe.  I  hope  you  will 
have  a  delightful  evening." 

"I  hate  to  go  alone;  I  wish  she  had 
not  asked  me  without  you." 

"Oh,  there  was  no  need  of  that: 
this  is  a  young  people's  dinner.  Mrs. 
Wolterton  said  so  in  her  note;  she 
chaperons  it  herself.  Nothing  could 
be  nicer  than  the  way  she  wrote,  ask- 


ing if  I  would  trust  my  sweet  daug 

to  her  care.     She   leemi  id  of 

you,  Gertrude!" 

"She  is  very  kind.*' 

"And  she  said  all  that  was  pro; 
she  hop*  ir  father  and  me 

at  a  dinner  next  week,  when  her  si 
in-law,  Lady  Baltimore,  will 
her.  Mrs.  Wolterton  is  always  so 
kind  and  BO  perfectly  well  bred.  1 
have  never  met  any  one  to  whom  I 
took  a  liking  so  soon.  Come  into 
the  library,  dear,  and  let  your  father 
n." 

Mr.  Mills  knew  as  little  o: 
as  any  man  could;  but  he  looked 
long  at  the  wearer,  trying  to  see  if  he 
could  trace  any  sign  of  the  tender 
consciousness  that  had  thrilled  him 
at  their  meeting  seven  years  ago. 
But  this  time  the  fair  face  told  no 
tales.  Even  the  maids  were  waiting 
for  a  peep.  It  was  evident  that  the 
whole  family  felt  the  importance  of 
the  occasion. 

Mrs.  Mills  would  not  let  Gertrude 
drive  up  Beacon  Hill  alone  to  the 
Wolterton-.  even  in  their  own  car- 
riage. Mrs.  Wolterton  should  see 
that  her  daughter  was  properly  pro- 
tected; she  was  prouder  of  the  re- 
spectable elderly  maid  whom  she  sent 
with  her  than  of  any  other  part  of  her 
equipage:  and  Ellen  had  her  eyes 
well  open.  She  knew  perfectly  well 
which  way  things  were  going  for  her 
young  lady,  and  she  now  perceived 
that  they  had  gone  very  far  indeed. 
Mrs.  Wolterton  received  the  girls  she 
had  invited  in  her  own  mor: 
room,  where  her  own  maid  waited  to 
remove  their  wraps:  but  neither  Ellen 
nor  Amelie  touched  Miss  Mills. 
Mrs.  Wolterton  herself  carefully  drew 
off  the  young  girl's  white  cloak,  and 
passed  her  hand  over  the  rippling 
gold  hair  with  a  touch  as  tender  as  a 
mother's  own.  She  seemed  hardly 
able  to  leave  off,  and  the  other  girls 
had  their  surmises  changed  to  cer- 
tainty that  no  one  but  Gertrude  had 
the  slightest  chance  with  Oliver. 

The    men    stood    waiting    in    the 
drawing-room  for  the  procession  from 
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above,  headed  by  the  hostess,  splen- 
did and  stately  in  her  well-preserved 
beauty,  her  still  slender  figure  and 
rich  coloring  looking  the  younger  for 
the  early  whiteness  of  her  thick  hair, 
and  well  set  off  by  her  black  velvet 
and  rich  laces  and  blaze  of  diamonds, 
a  fit  foil  for  the  bright,  ethereal  loveli- 
ness by  her  side.  She  kept  Gertrude 
near  her,  and  presented  all  the  men 
to  her  with  a  certain  formality  which 
was  not  lost  upon  them. 

There  was  Lord  Barnet,  second 
baron  of  the  name,  a  fresh-faced, 
awkward  young  fellow.  His  father 
had  been  a  "new  man,"  but  his 
mother,  the  daughter  of  a  ducal 
house,  was  an  old  convent-bred  friend 
of  Mrs.  Wolterton's,  who  was  in  the 
habit  of  regarding  her  as  having 
made  a  mesalliance, — for,  from  her 
long  residence  abroad,  this  lady  had 
learned  to  discriminate  in  titles. 
There  were  the  Honorable  Alexander 
Macdonald,  Lord*  Barnet's  cousin,  a 
rising  young  British  statesman,  eager 
for  information  about  America,  and 
the  Honorable  Ralph  Winslow, 
Oliver  Wolterton's  cousin,  a  rising 
young  American  statesman,  eager  to 
give  it.  There  was  Archie  Rich- 
mond, who  had  struck  Gertrude's 
name  off  the  Harvard  Assembly  list 
last  year,  but  who  now  began  to  per- 
ceive that  he  had  made  a  mistake,  and 
was  casting  about  in  his  mind  how 
best  to  remedy  it,  to  a  degree  that 
made  him  too  absent-minded  to  use 
his  opportunities.  There  was  Ned 
Hastings,  ardent  and  blundering,  but 
everybody's  favorite;  and  lastly,  there 
was  the  host,  looking  grave  and 
anxious  and  very  quiet,  but  failing  in 
no  hospitable  duty.  To  match  them, 
beside  the  hostess  and  Gertrude,  there 
were  four  young  ladies  of  the  first 
family  and  fashion.  Minnie  Baker 
and  Rosamond  Turner  and  Grace 
Deane  were  all  well  dressed  and  well 
bred  and  very  pretty;  and  as  like  each 
other  as  so  many  dolls  on  a  toy  shop 
shelf,  with  a  little  difference  in  the 
color  of  their  hair.  And  there  was 
Nancy  Norton,  the  least  pretty  of  the 


group,  but  bright  of  eye  and  quick  of 
tongue,  to  a  degree  that  made  her  a 
reigning  beauty.  She  was  but  a  year 
younger  than  Gertrude,  but  no  one 
dreamed  of  leaving  her  out  of  the 
Assemblies  or  anywhere  else  where 
she  wanted  to  go.  For  Gertrude  she 
had  a  sovereign  contempt,  as  for  one 
who  did  not  know  how  to  use  the 
advantages  which  nature  had  given 
her,  and  was  not  slow  to  show  it  on 
occasion,  though  any  satisfaction 
derived  therefrom  was  somewhat 
damped  by  the  absolute  unconscious- 
ness of  her  victim.  Now  the  tables 
appeared  likely  to  be  suddenly  and 
completely  turned  upon  her,  and  she 
could  have  borne  it  better  but  for  the 
same  placid,  exasperating  indiffer- 
ence which  Gertrude  showed  alike  in 
success  as  in  defeat,  maddening  to 
Miss  Norton  and  making  the  rep- 
artees with  which  she  entertained 
the  table  run  so  near  the  verge  of 
bitterness  as  to  threaten  danger  to 
herself  as  well  as  to  others. 

"Is  that  Miss  Nancy  Norton?"  in- 
quired Lord  Barnet  of  his  hostess, 
when  he  found  himself  by  her  side  in 
the  library  after  dinner. 

"Why,  yes — did  I  not  present 
you  ?" 

"I  thought  there  might  be  some 
mistake,  don't  you  know?  Some  one 
told  me  she  was  your  great  beauty 
here." 

"Do  you  not  think  her  handsome?" 

"Ah,  yes,  she's  well  enough;  but 
the  girl  there  all  in  white,  sitting  next 
Wolterton,  is  much  handsomer — I 
thought  she  must  be  the  one." 

"Miss  Mills?  Yes,  she  is  a  beautiful 
girl.  I  don't  suppose,  however,  she 
would  care  to  be  put  forward  in  that 
way." 

"She  looks  younger,"  said  Lord 
Barnet,  "and  then  very  likely  she 
goes  with  a  better  set.  She's  out  and 
out  the  most  thoroughbred  girl  I've 
seen  here.  Belongs  to  your  higher 
classes,  doesn't  she?" 

"Hardly,"  said  the  lady.  "The 
Mills  family  are  respectable,  I  sup- 
pose—  I  never  heard  of  them;  but  he 
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has  made  a  great  deal  of  money,  I 
hear,  and  he  is  an  agreeable,  gentle- 
manly man.  His  wife  is  charming — 
she  was  daughter  of  one  of  our 
most  distinguished  clergymen;  and 
Miss  Mills  can,  of  course,  take  any 
place  she  likes";  and  she  added  with 
slight  but  unmistakable  emphasis: 
"She  is  a  lovely  girl,  and  I  am  very 
fond  of  her." 

"She's  the  most  beautiful  girl  I  ever 
saw,"  said  Lord  Barnet,  who,  though 
not  gifted  with  much  penetration, 
thought  he  understood  the  case,  and 
was  very  willing  to  please  the  Wolter- 
tons,  even  to  the  extent  of  paying  his 
friend's  future  wife  the  compliment  of 
a  sentimental  adoration,  which,  in- 
deed, he  regarded  as  rather  'Vine." 
"As  to  classes,"  he  went  on,  his  voice 
growing  louder  and  making  itself 
heard  by  the  whole  circle  in  a  sudden 
hush,  "I  suppose  yours  are  different 
here." 

"Yes,"  said  Macdonald,  "I  find  the 
class  distinctions  here  very  puzzling. 
So  many  people  say  you  have  none, 
and  others  say  they  are  just  as 
marked  as  with  us." 

"I  really  do  not  know,''  said  Mrs. 
Wolterton,  tranquilly.  "I  find  things 
much  the  same  everywhere.  Of 
course  this  is  a  civilized  part  of  the 
country.  I  don't  pretend  to  say  what 
it  may  be  elsewhere." 

"And  your  servants  and  trades- 
people?" 

"I  have  no  trouble  with  them.  If 
I  did  not  like  their  manners,  I  should 
not  employ  them.  I  think  they  are 
hardly  like  the  ordinary  English  serv- 
ants. They  expect  to  be  consulted, 
and  to  take  an  interest  in  your  affairs, 
more  like  the  French;  but  then,  I 
always  did  prefer  French  servants  to 
English,  who  are  apt  to  be  not  only 
stupid  but  sulky." 

"So  they  are — beastly  sulky,"  said 
Lord  Barnet. 

"But  I  don't  know  that  any  of  my 
servants  are  American.  My  house- 
keeper is,  and — " 

"What  nationality  do  you  usually 
employ?"    asked  Macdonald. 


"J   don't  know.      J   believe  some  of 
them  are  Swede 
"Real  Americans  rarely  go  out  as 

servants,"  said  Ralph  Winslow;  "they 

feel  above  it." 

"That  U  rather  inconsistent  in  a 
pure  democracy,  isn't  it?"'  said  Mac- 
donald 

"Oh,  this  isnl  a  pure  democracy! 
1  !,(-  difi  are  just  as  marl. 

said  Archie  Richmond 

"That  is  just  what  you  all  say  when 
you   are  brought   to  the  point. 
what  becomes  of  all  your  talk  al 
one  man  being  as  good  as  anotl 

"That's  pure  rot  the  politicians  talk 
to  catch  the  lower  classes,"  said 
Archie. 

"Dont  you  allow,  then,  that  one  of 
your   lower    clas  ;ly    be   a 

gentleman?" 

"No,  C<  rtainlv  n 

"r  >ne  doesn't  mean  anything  un- 
kind, you  know."  said  Ned  I 
"Of  course  any  man  may  have  the 
one;  but  how  can  he  be 
a  finished  gentleman  if  he  hasn't  the 
education?     It's  not  to  be  exped 

"Whom  do  you  call  the  lower 
classes  in  this  country?"  persisted 
Macdonald. 

"Oh  —  sen-ants  —  and  laborers  — 
and  —  and  shopkeepers."  said  Ned. 

"Well,  there  are  shopkeepers  and 
shopkeepers,  you  know."  said  Archie, 
uneasily.  Miss  Norton  slightly  raised 
one  well-marked  eyebrow,  and  he 
grew  yet  more  restless 

"In  England, "  said  Lord  Barnet, 
"we  shouldn't  ever  call  a  shopkeeper 
a  gentleman,  you  know." 

Miss  Norton  raised  the  other  eye- 
brow, but  Lord  Barnet  was  impervi- 
ous. "¥our  grandfather  certainlv 
was  not  one."  thought  Mrs.  Wolter- 
ton. but  she  only  smiled  serenely, 
while  in  her  secret  soul  expending 
fresh  compassion  on  "poor  dear 
Henrietta." 

"I  thought  England  was  a  nation 

of  shopkeepers."  said  Xed   Hastings. 

"Chestnut!    I  should   say!"    called 

out    Nancy    Norton.  —  and    the    rest 

laughed. 
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Oliver  Wolterton,  who  had  till  then 
been  sitting  silently  by  Miss  Mills, 
now  roused  himself.  He  had  not  ap- 
peared to  notice  anything  that  was 
said;  but  a  lover,  who  is  such  in 
earnest,  always  bespeaks  the  indul- 
gence of  the  community,  and  he  had 
been  forgiven  by  all  but  Miss  Norton. 
"I  know  one  gentleman  in  the  lower 
class,"  he  said. 

"One!"    said  Archie  Richmond. 

"Well!"  said  Oliver,  "consider  how 
few  real  gentlemen  one  meets  in  any 
class.  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  could 
find  more  if  I  were  better  acquainted 
in  it." 

"Whom  do  you  mean?"  asked 
Macdonald. 

"I  mean  my  man,  Brown.  He's 
the  finest  gentleman  I  ever  knew, 
through  and  through;  he'd  be  fit  to 
appear  as  he  is  in  any  society,  I  don't 
care  where." 

"Oh,  if  he's  a  foreign  nobleman, 
reduced,"  said  Miss  Norton,  "he 
doesn't  count.  Why,  Count  Mal- 
vezzi,  who  married  Nina  Stanton, 
waited  at  Delmonico's  when  he  first 
came  over." 

"No,  he's  nothing  of  the  sort. 
He's  a  farmer's  son,  from  Maine,  and 
been  at  some  country  college.  I 
hardly  think  he'd  have  taken  to  serv- 
ice, though,  if  he  could  have  helped 
it." 

"How  did  you  get  him?"  asked 
Ned   Hastings. 

"His  family  had  misfortunes  of  one 
sort  and  another,  and  he  had  to  give 
up  college.  I  met  him  acting  as 
guide  at  the  Rangeley  Lakes.  Those 
guides  are  a  very  good  set  of  fellows, 
but  none  of  them  anything  like  him." 

"Dear  me!"  said  Miss  Norton,  "he's 
quite  the  John  Brown  of  America. 
His  name's  John,  of  course?" 

"No,  it's  Harry,"  said  Oliver, 
shortly,  as  if  he  would  like  to  be  done 
with  the  subject;  but  the  company 
found  it  too  amusing  to  drop,  and 
Lord  Barnet  asked  how  long  the  man 
had  lived  with  him. 

"About  five  years  this  summer.  I 
liked  him  so  well  I  asked  him  to  be 


my  own  man,  though  I  didn't  much 
think  he  would;  but  he  was  very 
willing — said  he  needed  the  money 
— and  he  has  been  all  round  the 
world  with  me  since.  When  we  are 
abroad,  he  knows  more  of  the  things 
there  than  I  do;  he  makes  me  see 
more  than  half  what  I  do." 

"An  Admirable  Crichton,  indeed!" 
said  Macdonald. 

"Who  was  that?"  asked  Miss 
Norton. 

"A  model  of  perfection  —  Scotch, 
of  course — who  was  assassinated," 
said  Archie  Richmond. 

"A  fate  more  likely  to  befall  the 
master  of  such  a  paragon,  I  should 
think,"  said  Nancy. 

"To  show  you  a  little  what  he's  like, 
I  will  say  we  traveled  six  months  to- 
gether in  Asia  Minor,  often  the  only 
two  foreigners  in  the  desert  —  and, 
naturally,  we  were  what  you  might 
call  on  equal  terms  all  the  time; 
nursed  each  other  through  fevers, 
and  saved  each  other's  lives,  I  sup- 
pose, at  least  half-a-dozen  times.  We 
grew  very  confidential;  most  so  on 
my  part,  for  Brown's  very  close  about 
his  personal  affairs.  That  might 
have  spoiled  another  man,  but  when 
we  came  home,  he  was  unaltered  — 
just  as  absolutely  in  his  place  as  ever. 
Ralph,  you  know  Brown!" 

"I  think  you  are  quite  right  about 
him,"  said  Winslow,  quietly.  "I 
could  tell  one  or  two  stories  about 
Brown  myself  that  would  be  to  the 
point." 

"Let's  hear  'em!"  cried  Nancy, 
echoed  by  half  the  rest.  Oliver 
Wolterton  felt  that  he  had  treated 
Brown  shabbily,  and  as  he  looked  at 
Gertrude  he  thought  her  countenance 
showed  silent  disapproval;  but  he 
could  not  stem  the  current,  and  he 
threw  himself  resignedly  back  in  his 
chair. 

"Well,"  said  Ralph,  "I  remember 
when  we  were  in  camp  at  Parmache- 
nee,  and  it  rained  hard,  and  we  wanted 
to  play  whist. — there  were  only  three 
of  us,~and  we  called  in  Brown,  to  see 
if    he    wouldn't    do    better    than    a 
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dummy  at  least.  He  played  a 
long  sight  better  than  any  one 
of  us,  and  he  and  Sewall  beat  you  and 
me  hollow.  We  handed  over  the 
stakes  —  quite  a  sum — and  Sewall 
offered  half  of  them  to  Brown,  but  he 
wouldn't  take  them.  'Perhaps/  you 
said,  'you  have  conscientious  scruples 
against  playing  for  money/  'No, 
sir/  he  replied,  'but  if  I  had  lost,  I 
could  not  have  paid/  " 

"Yes .     I  remember  that." 

"And  another  time  when  some  of  us 
went  yachting  with  you,  and  he 
valeted  for  all  of  us.  When  we  left, 
we  gave  him  handsome  tips,  and  he- 
took  them  and  thanked  us.  But  there 
was — well,  a  very  nice  fellow,  but  not 
any  too  well  off.  He  couldn't  well 
afford  to  offer  Brown  five  dollars,  but 

he  did.     'Thank  you,  Mr. / 

Brown, — it  was  in  private,  of  course — 
'but  you  have  always  been  so  kind  to 
me,  that  I  have  enjoyed  attending 
upon  you.  I  would  rather  not  take 
money  for  the  pleasure.'  I  heard  that 
from  the  man  it  happened  to." 

"Dear  me!"  said  Miss  Norton, 
"how  I  should  like  to  see  this  phoenix  I 
What  does  he  look  like?" 

"Like  any  one  else,"  said  Winslow; 
"that  is,  I  should  call  him  uncom- 
monly handsome." 

"Can't  you  find  some  excuse  for 
getting  him  in,  Mr.  Wolterton?  It 
would  be  such  fun !" 

"I  beg  you  pardon.  Miss  Norton! 
but  after  what  I  have  said  of  Brown, 
you  don't  suppose  I  could  call  him  in 
to  make  a  show  of  him,  do  you?" 
said  Oliver,  stiffly. 

"I  wonder  you  have  been  able  to 
keep  him  so  long/'  said  Macdonald. 
"I  should  think  in  a  country  like  this 
he  could  find  plenty  of  openings." 

"I  imagine  he  needed  money 
directly,  and  couldn't  get  so  much  in 
any  other  way.  Now  he's  better  off, 
and  I'm  going  to  lose  him.  One  of 
his  sisters,  it  seems,  has  married  well 
and  gone  out  West,  and  taken  the 
mother  with  her,  and  another,  who 
was  ill  a  long  time,  is  dead,  and 
Brown's  laid  up  a  little  money;    he's 


kept  up  with  his  college  course  by 
himself,  and  is  going  back  to  take  his 
degree,  and  then  1  presume  he  has 
his  plans  made.     I  think  I  -y  to 

leave  me;  1  know  1  am  to  have  him 
go;  but  1  couldn't  ask  him  to  Si 
and  I  can't  expert  to  see  much  of 
him  now.  I  dare  say  when  he's  pn 
dent,  or  senator,  or  something  like 
that,  we  shall  meet  and  be  good 
friends,  if  he  likes." 

"But  a  man  who  has  been  in  that 
position  couldn't  ever  be  president, 
could   he!""    asked  Macdonald. 

"( )}),  anybody  can  nt!" 

-aid   Nancy    Norton.     "Rail- 
and    cowboys    and    what    not.     The 
lower  it  is  the  more  the  people  seem 
to  like  it." 

"Yes,  but  a  fellow  who's  blacked 
one's  boots!"  said  Lord  Barnet. 
"That  would  be  almost  too  odd, 
wouldn't  it?" 

"I  don't  see  how  we  can  go  much 
lower  than  the  present  occupant." 
muttered   Ned  I  [astu 

"You'll  have  to  go  him  twice  then 
— see  if  vuu  don't!"  -truck  in  Archie 
Richmond,  with  fiery  haste. 

Mrs.  Wolterton  had  paid  but  little 
attention  to  the  latter  part  of  this 
discourse,  having  been  talking  aside 
with  Miss  Turner.  She  had  spent 
her  life  in  going  and  coming  between 
Europe  and  America  and  had  only  of 
late  made  her  headquarters  in  her 
Boston  home,  because  her  son  wished 
it,  and  she  always  did  exactly  as  he 
wished.  She  hardly  knew  by  name 
any  chief  magistrate  of  her  native 
country,  past  or  present,  and  was  en- 
tirely ignorant  of  their  antecedents: 
but  "she  now  perceived  that  the  dis- 
cussion was  assuming  a  warmer  tone 
than  was  proper  in  good  society,  and 
that  Gertrude  looked  pale  and 
alarmed.     She  hastened  to  interfere. 

"I  am  so  sorry."  she  began  in  her 
usual  calm  tones:  "I  quite  forgot 
that  I  meant  to  have  those  dukes  that 
Leon  Astorga  sent  me  from  Havana 
brought  in  with  the  coffee." 

"It's  not  too  late,"  said  her  son. 

"I  want  you  to   trv  them.     Some 
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people  like  them  so  much,"  went  on 
the  lady.  "I  believe  they  are  in  my 
desk";  and,  taking  a  key  from  her 
watch-chain,  she  said  in  a  low  tone  to 
the  footman  who  was  handing  round 
the  coffee:  "Ask  Brown,  please,  to 
be  so  good  as  to  go  into  my  room  and 
open  my  desk,  and  look  for  a  china 
bonbonniere  he  will  find  there,  and 
bring  it  to  me  himself,  with  the  key, 
directly." 

Mrs.  Wolterton  trusted  no  one  but 
Brown  with  her  private  receptacles; 
for,  gradually,  since  he  had  lived  with 
her  son,  she  had  grown  to  depend  on 
him  for  many  little  services  which 
gold  would  buy  from  no  one  else. 
She  knew  she  owed  him  a  great  deal ; 
how  much  she  hardly  dared  to  think, 
for  she  would  not  remember  the  fears 
she  had  had  for  her  son's  future  be- 
fore he  came;  they  were  foolish  fears, 
such  as  haunt  a  lonely  mother,  she 
thought,  and  she  was  ashamed  of 
them  now.  But  none  the  less  did  she 
feel  deep  gratitude  to  Brown,  and  she 
had  shown  it  in  a  way  which  had 
drawn  them  together  at  heart,  though 
not  an  iota  of  due  ceremony  had  ever 
been  infringed  on  either  side. 

Three  minutes  passed, — an  eternity 
to  Gertrude.  The  roof  did  not  fall, 
nor  the  floor  open;  at  last  the 
door  swung  open,  and  in  he  came. 
She  stole  one  fleeting  look  at  him  as 
he  crossed  the  room  and  handed  the 
box  and  key  to  Mrs.  Wolterton,  ap- 
parently quite  unconscious  that  the 
company  regarded  him  with  more 
attention  than  was  natural  to  the 
occasion.-  He  looked  taller,  larger, 
older;  the  lines  of  his  face  were  more 
firmly  drawn,  but  not  enough,  she 
thought,  to  change  him;  and  yet  he 
was  changed.  She  had  seen  him 
many  and  many  a  time  in  her  dreams 
since  they  parted,  seen  him  sad  or 
happy,  well  or  ill — but  never  just  like 
this. 

What  could  she  do?  Could  she 
take  his  hand  before  the  assembled 
crowd — and  had  the  whole  world 
been  there,  they  would  have  seemed 
no  more  —  could   she  take  his  hand 


and  say:  "This  is  my  cousin,  my 
father's  sister's  son?"  Yes,  if  that 
were  all,  she  might  have  done  it;  but 
to  tell  Oliver  Wolterton,  afterwards, 
that  she  loved —that  she  must  marry 
—  "Brown"!  And  yet  how  easy 
would  that  other  half  be  to  confess,  if 
that  were  all!  Did  she  not  love 
Harry  enough  to  stand  by  his  side  on 
the  judgment  day,  and  say  before 
heaven. and  earth:  "I  love  this  man; 
his  arm  has  been  around  me,  his  lips 
have  kissed  mine,  with  the  first  love 
of  innocent  youth,  without  a  thought 
for  which  we  need  blush  before  the 
throne  of  God?"  And  might  they 
not  meet  together  here,  as  lovers 
meet  who  have  long  been  parted  by 
some  stroke  of  adverse  fate?  But 
then  again,  to  have  to  say,  as  by  and 
by  she  must:  "My  lover  is  bound  to 
me  by  ties  of  kindred,  which  for  years 
we  have  been  striving  to  break,  that 
I  might  be  the  better  fitted  to  mate 
with  such  as  you!"  No,  it  must  not 
be;  not  now,  for  Harry's  own  sake. 
Surely  he  would  not,  could  not,  ask 
or  wish  it! 

"Thank  you,  Brown!"  said  Mrs. 
Wolterton,  taking  the  key.  "Open 
the  box,  and  pass  it  to  the  ladies, 
please,"  she  went  on.  Brown  was 
not,  of  course,  expected  to  render 
such  services  in  public;  but  she  was 
anxious  to  change  the  subject  of  con- 
versation as  quickly  as  might  be. 
He  obeyed,  and  handed  the  box  with 
an  ease  which  was  not  disturbed  when 
Miss  Norton,  hard  to  please,  kept  him 
standing  before  her  while  she  coolly 
surveyed  him  from  head  to  foot  —  his 
hair,  his  hands,  everything  about 
him.  "You  didn't  say  too  much!" 
she  declared  with  a  meaning  look  at 
Oliver,  as  she  crunched  between  her 
teeth  the  confection  she  had  finally 
selected;  and  the  bearer  moved  on 
and  stood  before  Gertrude,  who  could 
not  see  him  now.  The  lights  were 
dancing  in  a  giddy  blur  before  her 
eyes,  and  her  trembling  hand  could 
not  reach  the  box;  she  shook  her 
head,  ever  so  slightly. 

"Thank  you,  Brown;   that  will  do," 
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said  Oliver;  and,  taking-  the  confec- 
tionery himself,  he  passed  it  to  the 
other  men.  As  Harry  left  the  room, 
he  looked  back,  and  for  one  moment 
his  eyes  met  Gertrude's.  What  their 
look  said  she  could  not  tell,  though 
she  was  never  to  forget  it.  But  it 
was  over,  and  he  was  gone,  while 
Miss  Norton  declared  aloud  that  he 
was  "tearingly  handsome,  and  no  mis- 
take!" 

"Mother,"  said  Oliver  Wolterton, 
after  the  guests  had  gone,  "never  ask 
that  Nancy  Norton  to  my  house 
again !" 

"No,  indeed,  I  never  will!  A  vul- 
gar, underbred  girl!  Did  you 
how  she  tried  to  stare  poor  Brown 
out  of  countenance?  If  he  had  not 
the  best  manners  in  the  world,  he 
would  have  felt  it  and  shown  it. 
That  sweet  little  Gertrude!  how 
different!  I  saw  her  eyes  full  of 
tears;  she  could  not  bear  even  to  be- 
hold such  ill-breeding!  I  never  saw 
so  lovely  a  creature.  Oh,  if  I  could 
only  have  her  for  a  daughter!" 

Her  son  was  silent  ;  he  had  never 
felt  more  doubtful  of  giving  her  the 
assurance  that  she  longed  for.  lie 
was  late  awake;  but  there  was  no 
sleep  for  Gertrude's  eyes,  as  she  now 
tossed  restlessly  about  on  her  pillows, 
now  paced  the  floor,  shivering,  burn- 
ing by  turns,  longing  to  recall  the  un- 
returning  moment.  Had  she  really 
been  face  to  face  with  Harry  and  lost 
her  chance?  or  was  it  only  a  night- 
mare, in  which  the  torpid  heart  re- 
fused to  beat  and  the  palsied  tongue 
to  speak,  and  from  which  she  could 
awake  at  the  return  of  blessed  morn- 
ing light  to  feel  the  welcome  certainty 
that  it  was  but  a  dream:  that  Oliver 
Wolterton,  oppressively  watchful,  his 
mother,  calmly,  idly  superior,  Lord 
Barnet,  stupidly  ignorant,  the  other 
men  and  the  girls,  silly  and  superfi- 
cial, and  worst  of  all,  Nancy  Norton, 
sharp  and  sneering,  were  only  figures 
in  a  delirium,  a's  unreal  as  that  in 
which  they  rose  and  grinned  at  her 
now?  She  tried  to  bring  back 
Harrv's   face    and   read   its    meaning. 


and  could  not,  for  the  whirl  of  t! 

hateful  phant< 
She  looked  so  ill  t:  morning 

that  her  pan  -  frightened;    but 

did  not  ean-.      She  let  them  talk 
of  i  oldfl     he-  might   have  |    and 

influenzas  in  the  neighb  and 

only  when  her  mother  spoke  of  tend- 
ing for  the  doctor  did  she 
nous  opposition,  saying  she  ki 

I   right  the  next  day  —  it 
oily  a  headache. 

"I  hOpe  so,"  said  her  mother;  "but 
what  shall  v  i  We 

were   going  to  the   musicale  at   Mrs. 
Winsl 

"You  must  go.  mother  dear,  and 
say    1   am   not   well.      <  Hi,   y<  5,   pl( 
do!      I  shall  really  do  better  to  be  left 

alone  to  sleep  it  i 

Mrs.  Mills  let  herself  1> 
The    afternoon    concert    was    at    the 
house  of  a  cousin  of  Mrs  Wolterf 
who  had  sent  them  tickets,  and  a  | 

e  of  her-  [1   would 

not    do    for    both    to    stay    away    if   it 
conld  be  helped.     Gertrude 

<  v  her  mother  out  of  the  h' 
and  ;i<  soon  as  she  had  gone  b< 
dressing  with  feverish  haste  to  go  she 
knew  not  where,  to  do  she  knew  not 
what.  But  before  her  hat  was  on.  a 
ring  at  the  door  made  her  start.  She 
flew  into  the  hall,  and  leaned  over  the 
stairway. 

"Mr.  Wolterton  has  sent  some 
flowers  to  Miss  Mills,  and  wishes  to 
know  how  she  i- 

"Will  you  sit  down,  if  you  please. 
and  Hi  will  send  hup  and  see."  re- 
plied the  English  butler,  indicating 
the  reception-room  door. 

"No,  thank  you.     I  will  wait  hei 

The  butler,  'still  doubtful  as  to  the 
status   of  this  very   superior  looking 
young  man.  who  should  by  rights  be 
Mr.  Wolterton's  "own  man,"  ' 
might  by  chance  be  a  secretary  or  a 
companion    or    some    one    with 
position  of  the  gentleman  he  lo 
to    be.    was    beginning    a    somewhat 
blundering     announcement     to 
young  mistress,  which  she  cut  short 
with.  "Never  mind.  Lawson.  I  \ 
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to  see  the  gentleman  myself.  Show 
him  into  the  library,  please,  and  say  I 
will  be  down  directly." 

Lawson,  like  the  rest  of  the  ser- 
vants, scented  future  glories,  and  was 
pleased  with  himself  for  having  di- 
vined the  stranger's  claims.  Perhaps 
he  might  even  be  an  eccentric  friend, 
he  thought,  as  he  ushered  him  along 
the  hall,  to  the  retired  library  at  the 
back  of  the  great  house. 

It  was  a  pleasant,  homelike,  though 
most  luxurious  room ;  but  Harry  had 
hardly  time  to  take  in  the  surround- 
ings, before  Gertrude  came  in  and, 
closing  the  door  behind  her,  stood, 
with  her  hand  still  on  the  lock,  un- 
able to  advance  another  step.  But 
now,  surely  he  must  speak  first. 
'  "Thank  you,  Gertrude,"  he  said,  as 
he  just  touched  the  tips  of  her  little 
ringers,  "for  letting  me  see  you.  I 
should  have  been  sorry  to  go  away 
without  it."  His  voice  was  deeper 
and  manlier  now,  but  it  had  the  old 
ring  of  bygone  years,  and  it  broke  the 
spell  on  her. 

"Yes!"  she  stammered.  "Oh, 
Harry,  you  don't  mind,  do  you,  that 
I  did  not  speak  to  you  last  night?  I 
was  surprised — I  did  not  know — I 
could  not  think  just  what  to  say!  I 
thought  it  would  be  unpleasant  for 
the  Woltertons,  and  I  thought,  per- 
haps, you  might  not  like  it  your- 
self. You  are  not  displeased  with 
me?" 

"No,  not  at  all.  You  acted,  as  you 
always  do,  with  the  best  possible 
taste.  I  think  you  had  better  tell  Mr. 
Wolterton  of  our  relationship.  It  is- 
only  fair  that  he  should  know;  but 
you  can  choose  a  fitter  time,  after  I 
have  gone  away  from  here,  which 
will  be  on  next  Monday.  There  is  no 
need  of  ever  saying  anything  to  your 
parents  about  it — they  might  not  like 
it.  Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  have 
come  in  when  I  knew  you  were  there ; 
but  I  did  want  to  see  you,  and  when 
I  had  the  chance  so  suddenly  given 
me  of  finding  out  once  for  all  which 
of  us  two  men  you  really  preferred,  I 
could  not  help  taking  it.     And  then 


I  have  learned  to  think  less  of  social 
distinctions  since  I  came  to  live  at  the 
Woltertons'.  You  may  think  it 
strange  when  I  have  seen  so  much  of 
that  sort  of  thing;  but  it  always  seems 
to  me  as  if  the  people  in  society  were 
playing  at  a  game.  I  keep  the  rules, 
because  it  is  in  my  day's  work;  but  I 
wonder  they  should  care  so  much  to 
play."  And  as  Gertrude  looked  at 
him  with  a  bewildered  expression,  as 
if  not  quite  certain  what  he  meant,  he 
went  on:  "It  is  much  better  for  you 
that  you  have  chosen  as  you  have, 
and  I  am  satisfied,  for  there  must 
have  been  years  of  struggle  and  hard- 
ship for  you  yet,  had  you  cast  in  your 
lot  with  me.  I  shall  never  cease  to 
be  thankful  that  I  have  learned  to 
know  Mr.  Wolterton.  A  man  can- 
not live  with  another  man  for  five 
years  as  I  have  lived  with  him,  and 
not  learn;  and  I  can  say  fully  and 
truly  that  there  is  no  man  living  I 
would  rather  think  of  as  your  hus- 
band. Once  I  could  not  have  felt 
him  to  be  worthy  of  you;  but  now  I 
know  him  to  be  only  the  more  so 
because  he  has  overcome  temptations 
which  in  his  circumstances  he  could 
hardly  avoid.  He  loves  you  so  truly 
and  entirely  that  you  will  have  the 
power  to  lead  him  on  to  yet  better 
things.  And  his  mother  loves  you 
too.     She  is  a  good  woman." 

"Harry!"  She  stopped  short, 
choking  as  if  in  a  spasm  of  mortal 
agony;  but  she  struggled  for  words, 
and  they  came,  almost  without  a 
breath:  "Oh,  Harry,  stop!  you'll  kill 
me!  Don't  you  —  can't  you  see? 
Don't  you  know?  Oh,  why  can't  I 
tell  you?  I  can  never  love  any  man 
—  never  marry  any  man — but  you!" 

"I  am  sorry," — he  spoke  slowly, — 
"for  that  can  never  be." 

Gertrude,  now  close  to  him,  stood 
an  instant  as  if  turned  to  stone,  before 
she  threw  herself  down  on  the  sofa, 
burying  her  face  from  sight  and  gasp- 
ing' out  a  few  broken  words,  in- 
audible at  first  but  growing  more  dis- 
tinct: "To  be  so  punished — punished 
so   terriblv — forever  and   ever — and 
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all  for  one  minute — one  little,  little 
minute!" 

"Punished,  Gertrude?  God  forbid 
that  you  should  ever  have  such  a 
thought!  God  forgive  me,  if  I  have 
ever  said  or  done  anything  to  make 
you  think  it!  You  have  been  the 
brightest  thing  in  my  life.  To  re- 
member you  will  always  be  my  great- 
est happiness.  But  we  don't  love 
each  other  enough  to  marry,  dear; 
and  it  would  be  a  cruel  wrong  in  me 
to  marry  you,  if  we  do  not." 

She  was  silent  now,  but  she  did  not 
raise  her  head,  even  though  he  came 
nearer. 


"J  have  been  alone.  I  know  what 
that  is,  and  I  can  bear  it.  Hut  t- 
husband  and  wife — to  live  t 
night  and  day,  year  after  year — to- 
gether out  of  the  world,  against  the 
world,  and  not  to  understand  each 
other!  I  could  not  bear  that— "  he 
paused  a  moment;  "you  i  -Id!" 

I  or  an  instant  he  lingered.  She 
could  not  tell  whether  lie  touched  her 
or  not,  for  she  never  looked  up. 
Then  he  turned  and  left  the  room. 
She  heard  li  tepfl  grow  fainter 

along     the     hall,     and     then     heard 
the   front   door  avily   behind 

him. 
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By  Richard  Hurt  on. 


THE  melancholy  Prince  did  surely  err: 
Each  several  word  is  as  a  vital  sign 
That  here  some  man  has  tasted  Life's  rich  wine. 
Been  thrall  to  ill,  been  Beauty's  worshiper, 
Or  mayhap  felt  the  immemorial  stir 
Of  passion.     Words  are  symbols  that  divine 
The  more  than  mortal  that  is  subtly  thine; 
They  stand  for  all  the  dreams  that  ever  were. 
They  have  their  regal  fortunes,  and  their  falls 
Like  Lucifer  from  heaven;  tragic  days 
Are  theirs,  and  love's  soft  interludes 
Of  music  lyric-sweet  along  the  ways: 
At  whiles,  some  nether  hell  their  sound  recalls: 
Yet  o'er  supernal  heights  their  meaning  broods. 
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By  William  L.  Adam. 


ONNECTICUT  has 
never  lacked  in- 
divi  duality. 

Among  the  small- 
est of  the  United 
States,  with  a  pop- 
ulation less  than 
that  of  Brooklyn, 
the  fourth  city  of 
it  is  in  some  re- 
unlike  a  wide-spread 
Its  public  men  and  its 
politicians  know  one  another  inti- 
mately and  thoroughly.  The  repre- 
sentation in  its  lower  legislative  body 
is  by  towns,  not  by  population,  thus 
giving  its  little  hamlets  equal  weight 
with  the  larger  boroughs  and  cities, 
though  there  is  but  one  of  the  latter 
that  numbers  one  hundred  thousand 
souls.  Its  narrow  valleys  are  teeming 
hives  of  labor.  The  home  of  great  in- 
surance corporations  and  of  varied 
industries,  it  contains  the  two  model 


the     Union, 
spects     not 
municipality. 


manufacturing  establishments  of  New 
England,  whose  equal,  with  one  ex- 
ception, our  more  than  two  score 
states  cannot  furnish.  It  was  the 
first  community  in  history  to  give  to 
the  world  a  written  constitution  or- 
ganizing a  form  of  government  in 
which  its  powers  are  defined,  a  model 
which  to  this  day  stands  substantially 
unimproved.  It  is  the  seat  of  institu- 
tions of  learning  of  national  and 
world-wide  reputation. 

High  up  on  the  western  hills  of  this 
"Land  of  Steady  Habits"  sits  Litch- 
field, shire  town  of  the  county  whose 
name  it  bears.  The  village,  with  twin 
parks  or  public  enclosures  at  its  cen- 
tre, reaches  out  in  its  South  Street  and 
its  East,  its  West  Street  and  its  North. 
The  last  is  a  magnificent  way,  broad 
and  straight,  with  ample  plats  of  grass, 
bordered  by  fine  old  houses  with  spa- 
cious yards,  the  ideal  of  a  New  Eng- 
land street,  while  its  southern  contin- 
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nation  curves  gently  past  houses  of 
much  the  same  sort  and  once  the 
homes  of  distinguished  men  and 
women.  At  an  altitude  of  more  than 
twelve  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  it 
lies  on  the  very  crest  of  the  ridge  of 
high  land  which  runs  north  and  south 
through  the  town,  making  it  literally 
a  village,  if  not  a  city,  set  upon  a  hill. 
Its  lofty  position  gives  to  the  passer 
through  its  streets  the  exhilaration 
born  of  the  upper  air.  The  streets, 
seemingly  level  with  the  horizon,  are 
swept  by  every  breeze  that  blows,  and 


at  some  seasons  of  the  year  by  much 
more  than  a  breeze, — for  on  one  of 
the  outlying  ridges  the  local  stage 
driver  once  told  me,  with  Yankee 
keenness,  a  man  might  shave  of  a 
winter's  morning  without  soap. 

Of  the  Litchfield  of  the  present  I 
shall  have  but  little  to  say.  It  is  now 
best  known  as  a  town  of  summer  resi- 
dence and  resort,  after  the  fashion  of 
its  northern  neighbor.  Lenox.  It  is 
worthy  of  its  reputation.  Its  hand- 
some houses,  both  ancient  and  mod- 
ern, the  attractive  drives,  to  Bantam 
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Lake  nestling  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill,  to  Goshen  on 
the  north  over  the  perfec- 
tion of  a  country  road,  to 
Cornwall  on  the  west,  the 
short  stroll  eastward  to 
the  summit  of  Chestnut 
Hill,  crowned  by  the  neat 
Quaker  colored  barns  of 
the  Echo  farm,  made 
famous  by  Mr.  Starr's 
superb  herd  of  Jersey 
cattle, — all  these  will 
charm  the  visitor. 

But  we  would  now 
rather  direct  our  steps 
toward  that  remote  New 
England  town  which  the 
Rev.  Dan  Huntington, 
called  in  1798  from  his 
position  as  tutor  in  Yale 
College  to  the  pastorate 
of  the  Congregational 
Church  in  Litchfield,  de- 
scribed as  "a  delightful 
village  on  a  fruitful  hill,  richly 
endowed  with  its  schools,  both  pro- 
fessional and  scientific,  and  their 
accomplished  teachers,  with  its  vener- 
able governors  and  judges,  with  its 
learned  lawyers,  and  Senators  and 
Representatives,  both  in  the  National 
and  State  departments,  and  with  a 
population  enlightened  and  respecta- 
ble." Mr.  Huntington  added  to  his 
description  the  remark,  "Litchfield 
was  now  in  its  glory."  It  is  without 
doubt  true  that  at  this  time  the  iso- 
lated village,  remote  from  the  metrop- 
olis of  New  York  and  far  away  from 
the  bustling,  headstrong  capital  of 
New  England,  contained  a  population 
certainly  not  excelled,  if  indeed  it 
were  equaled,  in  intelligence,  educa- 
tion and  culture  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  Seventeen  of  its  heads  of 
families  were  college  graduates,  six- 
teen of  the  seventeen  having  taken 
their  degrees  at  Yale,  seven  had  been 
captains  in  the  Continental  army,  four 
of  them  rising  to  the  rank  of  general 
officers,  four  served  their  state  in  Con- 
gress, two  became  chief  justices,  and 
two  governors  of  Connecticut.     Nor 
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were  its  capable  and  accomplished 
women  a  whit  behind  their  husbands 
and  their  fathers.  In  Washington's 
second  administration,  no  woman  in 
public  life  was  more  marked  for  the 
charms  of  her  mind  and  her  manner 
than  was  Mrs.  Oliver  Wolcott,  the 
wife  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Said  the  British  minister,  Mr.  Liston, 
one  day,  to  General  Tracy,  then 
United  States  Senator  from  Connect- 
icut and  one  of  the  most  brilliant  men 
of  his  time,  "Your  countrywoman, 
Mrs.  Wolcott,  would  be  admired  even 
at  St.  James's."  "Sir,"  replied  the 
doughty  general,  "she  is  admired  even 
on  Litchfield  Hill!" 

The  town  had  before  this  time 
played  no  inconsiderable  part  in  the 
affairs  of  our  infant  nation.  Owing 
to  its  position  it  had  been  chosen  as  a 
place  of  safe  keeping  for  the  military 
stores  needed  by  the  colonists  in  car- 
rying on  the  war  of  the  Revolution, 
and  its  comparative  inaccessibility  led 
to  its  selection  as  a  suitable  spot  for 
the  confinement  of  royalist  prisoners. 
As  many  as  twenty  or  thirty  of  the 
latter,  varying  in  rank,  were   some- 
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times  to  be  found  at  once  in  the 
Litchfield  jail.  The  most  distin- 
guished of  diem  were  David  Mat- 
thews, the  royalist  mayor  of  New- 
York,   sent    thither    in    1776,   hut   al- 
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Lowed  to  stay  in  Captain  Seymour's 
house,  where  he  was  under  watch  for 
months,  and  the  Hon.  William  Frank- 
lin, royal  governor   of    New    Jen 

The  latter  was  a  son  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  and  had  been  governor  of 

New  Jersey  from  1763  up  to  the  time 
of  his  capture  in  1776  by  the  Whigs, 

who  sent  him  for  custody  I 
ernor  Trumbull  of  Connecticut,  a  bird 
of  a  decidedly  different  feather.  By 
Trumbull's  order,  lie  was  confined  at 
Middletown  and  YVallingford.  but  in 
1 777-  by  order  of  the  Council  of 
Safety  of  Connecticut,  he  was  con- 
veyed under  guard  of  the  sheriff  of 
Hartford  County  to  the  Litchfield  jail 
and  there  confined,  "without  pen. 
ink,  or  paper."  In  the  records 
of  the  Council  mention  is  made 
of  two  orders  for  one  hundred 
pounds  each,  toward  the  expense 
of  the  guard  over  the  governor. 
Here  he  remained  till  177S.  the 
same  year  that  his  distinguished 
father  went  as  our  minister  to  France, 
when  an  exchange  was  made  in  his 
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favor  for  Mr.  McKinley,  president  of 
Delaware. 

After  the  capture  of  New  York  by 
the  British,  Litchfield  became  a  prin- 
cipal station  on  the  highway  leading 
from  Hartford  to  the  Hudson.     Here 
were  erected  a  storehouse  for  the  pro- 
visions   of   the    Continental  army,  a 
depot  for  other  military  stores  and  a 
workshop. 
At    each    of 
these  places, 
as  well  as  at 
the     jail, 
guards  were 
on       duty 
night       and 
day,    and    a 
general 
military     air 
pervaded 
the      town. 
Most  of  the 
general     of- 
ficers of  the 
army      were 
here  at  vari- 
ous      times, 
L  a  f  ayette 
among     the 
number, 
while     Gen- 
eral    Wash- 
ington   him- 
self    more 
than       once 
enjoyed    the 
hospitality 
of  its  pleas- 
ant    homes. 
On    one    of 
his  visits,  he 
wasaguestat  the  house  of  Oliver  Wol- 
cott,  one  of  the  most  notable  houses 
in  the  town,  the  resort  of  "Brother 
Jonathan,"      Washington's     favorite, 
Governor  Trumbull,  and  the  house  to 
which   were   brought  the   leaden   re- 
mains  of   George   III.,   pulled   from 
their  resting  place  on  the  pedestal  in 
the  Bowling  Green  in  New  York,  and 
molded  by  the  daughters  of  Governor 
Wolcott   and  various  fair  friends  of 
theirs  among  the  village  maidens  into 
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bullets    for    the    Continental    forces. 
Some  of  these  bullets  were  used  by 
the  troops  who  opposed  Tryon's  in- 
vasion, causing  a  facetious  writer  of 
that  day  to  declare  that  the   King's 
troops  had  melted    majesty  fired    at 
them.     Litchfield  also    gave    to    the 
Revolution  one  of    its    most    pictur- 
esque characters ;  for,  although  he  re- 
moved      to 
Cornwall 
early    in    his 
life,      Ethan 
Allen     must 
be  added  to 
the  long  list 
of         distin- 
guished 
sons       and 
daughters 
who     have 
brought    re- 
n  o  w  n      to 
this       their 
native  town, 
causing       it 
to  claim  "to 
have      been 
t  h  e      birth- 
place      of 
more     noted 
men       and 
women  than 
any      other 
place    of    its 
population 
in  the  coun- 
t  r  y."       1 1  s 
population 
need     not 
have     been 
limited  if  all 
its    daughters    had    proved    as    fruit- 
ful as  one,  the  headstone  of  whose 
grave  bears  this  inscription:    "Here 
lies  the  body  of  Mrs.  Mary,  wife  of 
Dea.    John     Buel,     Esq.     She    died 
November  4,  1768,  aged  90,  having 
had   13  children,   101    grandchildren, 
247     great-grandchildren,     and     49 
great-great-grandchildren;    total  410. 
Three  hundred  and  thirty-six  survived 
her." 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Huntington  remained 
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in  his  pastorate  about  eight  years,  to 
be  followed,  in  1810,  by  that  sturdiest 
of  New  England  divines,  Lyman 
Beecher,  who  for  sixteen  long  years 
lived  and  wrought  and  preached  in 
Litchfield  as  only  Lyman  Beecher 
could  live  and  work  and  preach. 
Here,  too,  were  born  the  most  widely 
known  of  his  children,  and  here  was 
reared  that  family  which,  whatever 
may  be  the  eccentricities  of  its  mem- 
bers, can  certainly  never  be  accused 
of  being  tame  nor  commonplace,  and 
whose  abilities  combined  in  the  filial 
work  of  reproducing  the  story  of  their 
father's  career  "could  make  the  life  of 
a  plain  country  minister  as  interesting 
as  a  novel  and  as  instructive  as  a  work- 
on  moral  philosophy."  In  1820,  John 
Todd,  then  a  junior  in  Yale  College, 
driven  from  New  Haven  by  ill  health, 
journeyed  northward,  bearing  a  letter 
from  Professor  Goodrich  to  "Mr. 
Beecher  of  Litchfield."  His  first  im- 
pressions he  never  forgot,  and  years 
afterwards  he  recorded  his  ideas  con- 
cerning this  marvelous  personality: 
"Lyman  Beecher  was  a  thunderbolt. 
You  never  knew  where  it  would 
strike,  but  you  never  saw  him  rise  to 
speak  without  feeling-  that  so  much 
electricity  must  strike.  I  have  his 
memoir  lying  on  my  table.  No 
other  man  could  sit  for  such  a  por- 
traiture. ...  I    have    never   vet    met 


the     man     in 

ever     I     met 

him,  I  always 
felt    so    small 

Settled  in  an 
obscure  cor- 
ner, remote 
from  all  the 
world,  lie  soon 
burst  forth  in 
his  sermons 
on  'Du< 
and  'The  Gov- 
ernment of 
God  Desir- 
able/ with  a 
power  that  startled  the  land.  There 
was  an  inward  spring  that  drove 
the  machine  with  a  power  often 
sublime,  alw;  ctive,  and   p 

derful  in  results."  This  is  a  de- 
lineation of  one  who  lor  full  half 
a  century  was  a  power  in  the  land, 
and  who  for  forty  years  of  it  was, 
"if  not  the  ablest,  the  most  noted 
clergyman  in  America."  "Very 
pleasant,"  says  one,  "are  the  chapters 
in    which    the    daughters    of    Lyman 
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Beecher,  after  an  interval  of  almost 
half  a  century,  narrate  their  reminis- 
cences of  life  in  Litchfield,  and  the 
chapter  in  which  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe  gives  her  early  reminiscences 
of  the  life  there  reads  like  an  idyl." 
Here  Lyman  Beecher's  character 
matured  and  developed,  from  that  of 
the  young  man  of  thirty-five  whose 
coming  the  quiet  town  saw,  into  that 
of  the  intellectual  giant  of  fifty  who 
left  it.     I  doubt  not  that  these  sixteen 
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In  1826,  in  the  old  meeting-house  on 
the  north  side  of  the  green,  were 
preached  the  famous  "Six  Sermons 
on  Intemperance,"  whose  effect,  when 
published,  was  greater  than  that  of 
almost  any  other  series  of  discourses 
ever  delivered  in  the  American  pulpit. 
The  same  ceaseless  worker,  in  1812, 
organized  here  the  first  auxiliary  of 
the  American  Board.  Thus  from 
year  to  year  his  ceaseless  task  was 
wrought,   till  eighteen   years  beyond 
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years  had  no  pleasanter  predecessors 
or  followers  in  the  life  of  that  keen, 
restless,  dauntless  soul.  It  was  while 
living  here  that  Mr.  Beecher's  atten- 
tion was  turned  toward  the  question 
of  intemperance,  which  had  then 
hardly  been  agitated  in  America. 
He  was  chairman  of  a  committee  of 
the  General  Association  appointed  to 
consider  the  matter  and  drew  up  the 
report  himself.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  say  that  it  was  a  stirring  one. 
He  declared  that  it  was  the  most  im- 
portant paper  which  he  ever  wrote. 


the  allotted  life  of  man  failing  powers 
of  mind  and  body  set  their  fatal  seal 
upon  a  life  which  had  else  known  no 
rest. 

Very  conspicuous  is  the  part  which 
has  been  played  in  Litchfield  life  and 
history  by  Governor  Oliver  Wolcott 
and  his  family.  The  son  of  Roger 
Wolcott,  himself  governor  and  chief 
justice  of  Connecticut,  young  Oliver 
came  to  Litchfield  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five,  having  already  com- 
manded a  company  of  volunteers  in 
the  war  against  the  French,  pursued 
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the  usual  course  of  medical  studies 
and  begun  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession in  Goshen.  Like  his  sons 
after  him,  he  was  a  graduate  of  Yale, 
a  college  so  preeminent  for  the  num- 
ber of  men  which  it  sends  forth 
equipped  for  public  life.  On  the 
organization  of  the  county  of  Litch- 
field in  175 1,  the  legislature  appointed 
him  to  the  office  of  high  sheriff,  a 
position  he  held  for  more  than  twenty 
years.  Hence  his  removal  from 
Goshen  to  the  shire  town,  which  for 
forty-six  years  was  to  claim  him  for 
her  own.  The  local  historian  says  of 
him,  "With  a  commanding  personal 
appearance,  dignified  manners,  a 
clear  and  cultivated  intellect  and  a 
character  for  integrity  far  above  the 
reach  of  suspicion,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  he  became  a  favor- 
ite of  the  people  among  whom  his  lot 
was  cast." 

Between  the  windows  in  the  south 
room  of  Judge  McCurdy's  historic 
house  in  Lyme  stands  a  handsome 
round  table,  once  the  property  of 
Ursula  Wolcott.  The  daughter  of 
Governor  Roger  Wolcott  and  the 
sister    of   Governor    Oliver   Wolcott. 


this  woman  was  not  the  least  distin- 
guished member  of  her  illustrious 
lamily.  Visiting  in  Lyme,  ihe 
came  aware  that  her  second  cousin, 
Matthew  Git- v.  old,  was  not  insensible 
to  her  many  charms.  But  Matthew 
was  diffident  and  reserved,  and,  hav- 
ing already  met  with  one  disastrous 
adventure  in  his  love  affairs,  was  less 
disposed  than  ever  to  take  the  ag- 
gressive. (  me  day,  as  she  met  him 
on  the  stairs,  she  a^ked.  "What  did 
you  say,  Cousin  Matthew:"'  "I  did 
not  say  anything,"  was  the  short 
reply.  Not  long  after  she  met  him 
again,  and  again  the  same  ques- 
tion, "What  did  you  say,  Cousin 
Matthew?"  Still  the  same  reply. 
One  morning  she  met  him  upon  the 
beach  and  again  queried.  "What  did 
you  say,  Cousin  Matthew?"  Once 
more  came  the  same  words,  "1  did 
not  say  anything."  "It  is  time  you 
did,"  was  the  quick,  emphatic  re- 
sponse. Something  lie  did  say,  and 
thus  Ursula  Wolcott  was  able  to 
gather  about  this  round  table  and  to 
introduce  to  us  more  of  her  immedi- 
ate relatives  and  connections  who 
were  chief  magistrates  of  their  state 
than  it  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any 
other  woman  to  do  in  this  country. 
whose  boast  it  is  that  it  has  no  rnval 
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family.  Her  father  was  Governor 
Roger  Wolcott;  her  brother  was 
Governor  Oliver  Wolcott;  her 
nephew  was  the  second  Governor 
Oliver  Wolcott;  her  husband  was 
Governor  Matthew  Griswold;  and 
her  son  was  Governor  Roger  Gris- 
wold. 

Like  John  Adams  and  his  son  in 
Massachusetts,  Oliver  Wolcott  and 
his  son  in  Connecticut  were  men 
whose  lives  were  passed  almost  with- 
out intermission  in  the  service  of  the 
public.     Gifted     with     capacity     for 


discharged  for  twenty-three  years. 
In  the  meantime  he  was  a  judge  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  thir- 
teen years  and  a  member  of  the 
Continental  Congress  for  seven.  On 
the  fourth  of  July,  1776,  his  name 
went  forth  to  the  world  subscribed  to 
the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Early  in  the  Revolution  he  was  com- 
missioned a  brigadier  general,  and  he 
was^  also  a  commissioner  of  Indian 
affairs,  by  appointment  of  Congress. 
He  was  major  general  of  the  militia 
of  his  state,  and  in  1786  was  elected 
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affairs,  they  never  shrank  from  the 
faithful  performance  of  any  task  im- 
posed upon  them.  Besides  his  activ- 
ity in  the  affairs  of  his  church  and  of 
the  town  of  his  adoption,  serving  the 
latter  as  moderator,  selectman  and 
committeeman,  as  occasion  required, 
Oliver  Wolcott  the  elder  found  time, 
in  addition  to  his  duties  as  sheriff,  to 
represent  Litchfield  five  times  in  the 
legislature.  He  was  next  a  member 
of  the  Council  or  Upper  House  for 
fifteen  years.  Shortly  after  the  be- 
ginning of  this  term  he  assumed  the 
duties  of  judge  of  probate,  which  he 


its  lieutenant  governor,  and  annually 
reelected  to  that  office  for  ten  years 
till,  in  1796,  he  was  chosen  by  his 
fellow  citizens  to  the  highest  office  in 
their  gift,  the  governorship.  His 
son,  Oliver,  filled  the  gubernatorial 
chair  for  ten  years,  having  previously 
been  comptroller  of  his  state,  auditor 
and  secretary  of  the  United  States 
treasury,  judge  of  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court  and  president  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  Con- 
necticut. No  wonder  the  historian  of 
Litchfield  prints  the  name  of  Oliver 
Wolcott  in  larofe  letters  in  his  record. 
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There  is  now  perhaps  no  school  of 
its  kind  for  girls  so  well  and  so  widely 
known  as  Miss  Sarah  Porter's  school 
in  the  pleasant  Connecticut  sister 
town  of  Farmington.  But  even 
more  widely  known,  perhaps,  was 
Miss  Sarah  Pierce's  school  in  the 
Litchfield  of  one  hundred  years  ago, 
the  first  institution  of  its  sort  in  the 
country.  Begun  in  1792,  it  gathered 
to  itself  in  the  forty  years  of  its  exis- 
tence nearly  fifteen  hundred  young 
women,  the  flower  of  the  land.  Its 
fame  now  lives  only  in  the  memory  of 
their  descendants;    but  to  this  school 


The  more  one  learns  of  it  and  the 
more  one  considers  it,  the  more  one 
wonders  at  the  astonishing  success  of 
this  school.  In  1772.  'Japping 
Reeve,  then  fresh  from  his  studies 
and  his  tutorship  in  Princeton  Col- 
lege, removed  to  Litchfield  and  be- 
gan the  practice  of  the  law.  His 
young  wife,  whom  he  married  shortly 
afterward-,  was  Sally  Burr,  daughter 
of  Rev.  Aaron  Burr,  president  of 
Princeton  and  granddaughter  of  the 
renowned  Jonathan  Edwards.  Her 
brother,  the  notorious  Aaron  Burr, 
was  for  a  time  a  student  in  the  office 
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and  the  visits  of  the  parents  and 
friends  of  its  pupils  was  due  no  small 
part  of  the  social  life  and  splendor 
which  blazed  forth  in  this  celebrated 
town  during  the  early  years  of  the 
republic. 

Litchfield  Hill  is  the  Mecca  of 
American  lawyers.  No  educational 
institution  in  the  country,  consider- 
ing the  number  of  its  students,  can 
compare  in  the  results  of  its  teaching. 
I  think  it  is  not  extravagant  to  say, 
with  the  Litchfield  LawT  School, 
which  like  its  neighbor,  Miss  Pierce's 
Seminary,  was  the  first  in  the  land. 


of  his  brother-in-law.  but  before  any 
systematic  course  of  teaching  was  be- 
gun. The  outbreak  of  the  Revolu- 
tion found  young  Burr  all  ready  to 
swing  into  the  current  of  excitement, 
and  Litchfield  saw  him  no  more  as  a 
resident.  Mr.  Reeve  at  once  took 
high  rank  as  a  lawyer,  and  twelve 
years  after  his  coming  he  began  the 
practice  of  taking  students  into  his 
office  to  instruct  them  in  the  science 
of  which  he  was  so  thorough  a 
master.  Up  to  the  time  of  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  bench  in  17QS.  more 
than  two  hundred  of  his  pupils  thus 
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instructed  had  been  admitted  to  the 
bar.  Finding  then  the  duties  too 
heavy  to  be  borne  alone,  he  asso- 
ciated with  him  James  Gould,  a 
former  pupil,  a  graduate  of  Yale, 
where  he  had  held  a  tutorship,  and  a 
man  who  was  destined  to  become  one 
of  the  most  profound  lawyers  and 
jurists  of  his  day.  Together  these 
two  masters  in  law  conducted  this 
successful  school  till  1820,  the  year  of 
the  founding  of  the  Cambridge  Law 
School.  Judge  Reeve  then  retired, 
but  Judge  Gould  for  thirteen  years 
more  continued  his  work  of  instruc- 


tion, till  failing  powers 
compelled  him  to  give  up 
his  chosen  task.  The 
school  was  simplicity  itself. 
It  was  never  incorporated 
and  had  no  buildings  of  its 
own.  Each  judge  lectured 
in  his  law  office,  a  building 
in  his  own  dooryard,  and 
the  students  boarded  where 
they  could.  The  Hill  is 
now,  alas!  a  Mecca  with- 
out a  shrine,  for  both  of- 
fices have  since  been  re- 
moved, and  nothing  now 
of  this  institution  but  its 
fame,  however,  which  has 
made  the  name  of  Litchfield  known 
in  every  state  of  the  Union. 

During  the  fifty  years  that  the 
Litchfield  Law  School  flourished, 
about  one  thousand  students  were 
graduated  from  its  two  small  offices, 
a  number  not  so  large  as  that  now  to 
be  found  in  any  one  year  in  the  cata- 
logue of  more  than  one  of  our  larger 
institutions  of  learning.  But  a 
list  which  includes  such  names  as 
those  of  Woodbury  of  New  Hamp- 
shire,   of    Seymour   of    Vermont,    of 


remains 
fame,    a 
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Ellsworth  and  Hubbard  of  Connecti- 
cut, of  Clayton  of  Delaware  and 
Mason  of  Virginia,  of  Morton  and 
Metcalf  of  Massachusetts,  of  Hunt  of 
New  York  and  of  John  C.  Calhoun  is 
a  marked  list.  Of  this  comparatively 
small  number  of  students,  sixteen  be- 
came United  States  Senators,  fifty 
members  of  Congress,  forty  judges  of 
higher  courts,  eight  chief  justices  of 
states,  two  jus- 
tices of  the  Su- 
preme Court  oc 
the  United 
States,  five  cab- 
inet ministers, 
several  ministers 
to  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  one  a 
Vice-President. 
Such  were  some 
of  the  careers  of 
those  who  stud- 
ied under  a  man 
whose  mind  took 
such  delight  in 
the  intricate  mys- 
teries of  special 
pleading,  and 
who  gave  to  his 


such  a 
work  as  Gould's 
"Pleadings  in 
Actions."  To 
Judge  Gould1 
Btructor  and  the 
f  o  u  n  d  e  r  of  the 
school,  Mr.  Hot- 
lister,  the  Connecti- 
cut historian,  pays 
this  d< 

pliment:    "\\< 
the      first      eminent 
lawyer  in  thi< 
try     who    dared     to 
arraign     the 
mon    law    of    Eng- 
land for  it 
and    refined    cruelty 
in    cutting    <>rT    the 
natural      rights      of 
married  women  and 
placing   their   prop- 
erty,     as      well      as 
their    person,    at    the    mercy    of    their 
husbands,  who  might  squander  it  or 
hoard  it  up  at  pleasure.     All  the  miti- 
gating changes  in  our  jurisprudence 
which    have    been    made    to    redeem 
helpless  woman  from  the  barbarities 
of  her  legalized  tyrant  may  be  fairly 
traced    to    the    author    of    the    first 
American    treatise    on    the    Dom 
Relations." 
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Why  was  it  that  this  little  country 
town  became  so  noted?  Of  wealth, 
as  we  count  wealth,  there  was  but 
little.  Of  manufactures  there  are 
not  and  never  have  been  any  worth 
the  name.  Litchfield's  most  success- 
ful merchant,  Julius  Deming,  a  native 
of  Lyme,  accumulated  a  handsome 
fortune  for  his  day.  He  made  ar- 
rangements to  import  goods  directly 
from  the  European  markets.  What 
merchant  in  a  hill  town,  sixty  miles 
from  tide  water,  as  Litchfield  is  from 
New    Haven,    and    more    than    one 


tury  began.  A  great,  square  house, 
with  broad  halls,  fine  old  wood  work 
and  pleasing  proportions,  it  is  to  my 
mind  the  best  kind  of  dwelling  yet 
designed  for  our  New  England  cli- 
mate, one  that  will  still  be  pleasing 
when  its  Mansard  and  Queen  Anne 
successors  shall  have  grown  shabby 
and  disreputable. 

To  live  in  a  hill  town  is  an  advan- 
tage. The  old  New  England  fashion 
of  putting  the  meeting-house  on  the 
highest  land  in  the  village  was  a 
good   one.     It  was   a   misfortune   to 
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hundred  from  New  York  by  railroad, 
would  now  think  of  doing  that?  Part 
of  the  fortune  so  made  was  invested, 
in  1793,  in  a  house  which  is  still 
standing  and,  to  my  thinking,  has 
been  the  chief  ornament  of  the  beauti- 
ful North  street.  It  is  said  that  the 
sum  of  two  thousand  dollars  was 
spent  upon  its  foundations  before  a 
timber  was  laid;  and  that  was  a  far 
larger  sum  of  money  in  1793  than  it 
is  in  these  luxurious  days  one  hun- 
dred years  later.  The  lines  of  the 
house  are  as  straight  and  its  timbers 
apparently  as  sound  as  when  this  cen- 


Williamstown  that  a  quarrel  caused 
the  ugly  brick  structure  at  the 
foot  of  the  slope  in  the  President's 
yard  to  take  the  place  of  the  old 
church  at  the  head  of  the  street. 
Fancy  the  Lenox  meeting-house 
plumped  down  among  the  buildings 
of  the  village,  its  white  spire  peering 
up  over  the  brick  walls  of  Curtis's 
Hotel!  Think  you  that  Fanny  Kem- 
ble  would  then  have  wished  to  be 
buried  in  its  churchyard?  The  men 
and  women  of  Litchfield  did  not  have 
the  strong  characters  they  possessed 
because  they  were  born  or  lived  upon 
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a  hill;  but  living  upon  that  hill  gave 
to  those  characters  a  moral  vigor  and 
freedom  not  born  of  any  crowded, 
lowland  town,  a  vigor  and  freedom 
unconsciously  absorbed  with  the  very 
air  they  breathed. 

The  society  of  Litchfield  was  a 
democratic  aristocracy,  —  using  aris- 
tocracy in  the  best  sense  of  the  word. 
It  was  a  society  in  which  mind,  not 
material  things,  was  the  ruling  force. 
There  was  intelligence,  learning  and 
education  of  no  common  order. 
The  people  were  wholly  practical, 
useful  and  unselfishly  devoted  to  the 


Confederation!  Congress  and  the 
bench,  they  were  equipped,  trained, 
efficient,  and  made  their  influence  felt 
with  a  power  not  to  be  mistak 

Litchfield  was  a  creature  of  the 
times  which  gave  it  birth.  No  pre- 
ceding age   could    have   produced    it. 

No  future  days  may  ice  its  con:. 

part  It  is  true  that  many  of  its  chil- 
dren have  gained  their  fame 
not  done  in  the  historic  town.  The 
Stamp  of  Horace  Bushnell's  distinc- 
tive individuality  is  set  Upon  Mart- 
ford.  It  was  in  Xew  York  that 
Charles   L.   Brace   did   such   splendid 
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public  good.  The  men  were  all  in 
politics  and  in  politics  for  a  purpose, 
not  afraid  of  soiling  their  hands  with 
political  work  and  not  afraid  of  being- 
called  practical  politicians.  Nor  were 
they  men  who  shunned  public  office. 
The  Wolcotts,  father  and  son,  were 
perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  ex- 
amples of  this;  but  many  of  their 
neighbors  differed  from  them  only  in 
degree.  These  men  were  willing  to 
do  hard,  earnest  work  in  town  meet- 
ings and  in  the  affairs  of  their  school 
districts;  and  because  they  were 
thus  willing,  when  called  to  the  wider 
duties  of  the   colony,   the   state,  the 


Christian  work  for  children.  But 
the  day  has  passed  when  any  town  so 
small,  even  if  it  have  the  good  for- 
tune to  be  the  birthplace  of  men  and 
women  of  so  much  ability,  can  hope 
to  keep  so  many  of  its  noble  sons  and 
daughters  within  its  borders  and  to 
attract  so  many  of  equal  ability  from 
abroad. 

Within  our  own  day  a  congressman, 
a  governor  and  a  chief  justice  of  Con- 
necticut have  been  near  neighbors  on 
South  Street.  But  the  political 
power  of  Litchfield  has  now  well-nigh 
vanished.  The  town  is  no  longer 
the     seat      of     any     institution      of 
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learning;  the  Wolcott  house  is 
now  rented  to  strangers;  the  blood 
of  Tapping  Reeve  flows  in  the 
veins  of  no  descendant;  the  family  of 
James  Gould  is  widely  scattered;  no 
memorials  mark  the  spots  where 
these  men  taught  so  long  and  so  well, 
— it  is  even  difficult  to  obtain  a  cata- 
logue of  their  school;  only  the  elm 
trees  now  shade  the  ground  where 
flourished  Miss  Pierce's  Seminary; 
the  corner  where  stood  the  dwelling 
of  Lyman  Beecher  lies  vacant;  the 
house  itself,  moved  from  its  old  site, 


is  now  the  wing  of  an  asylum;  the 
church  which  Beecher  made  historic 
long  ago  gave  place  to  another,  and 
even  this,  also  moved  from  its  old 
foundations,  is  no  longer  a  house  of 
worship.  All  is  now  tradition.  But 
Litchfield  is  still  a  town  of  delightful 
memories,  tinged  with  the  melan- 
choly induced  by  the  thought  of  its 
departed  glories;  it  is  a  place  to 
which  many  still  love  to  turn  in  sum- 
mer days;  and  it  is  and  will  remain 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  old 
New  England  towns. 


THE    CASINO. 


WINTER. 

By  Herbert  Randall. 

The  barren  branches  clasp  the  sky 
Within  their  cold  embrace; 

I  gaze  across  the  dismal  stretch 
Of  flowerless,  songless  space. 

O,  dear  departed  summer  time. 

Gone  through  the  Never  gates! 
Thy  song  repeats  itself  to  me : 

Another  summer  waits. 
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MR.    CARTER'S   CANDIDACY. 

By  Elizabeth  Carroll  Ship  man. 


ES,"  said  Mr.  Carter, 
as  he  stood  with  one 
foot  on  the  step 
looking  at  his  audi- 
tors through  his 
glasses.  "Yes;  my 
friends  have  insisted 
upon  my  running  for  the  Legislature. 
So  the  upshot  is,  I  am  trying  my 
speed  against  our  usual  man's." 

The  young  ladies  on  the  porch, 
who  looked  as  bewitching  as  young 
ladies  do  in  light  summer  morning 
costume,  replied  unanimously  but 
vaguely  that  it  must  be  charming. 

"Yes,"  Mr.  Carter  remarked  again 
as  he  bade  them  good  morning,  pre- 
facing his  sentence  in  his  affirmative 
style.  "It  is  very  charming;  but  I 
shouldn't  like  to  see  our  usual  man 
beaten,  and  I  shouldn't  like  to  be 
beaten  myself." 

Barclay  Court  House,  and  the 
county  too  for  that  matter,  was  in  a 
simmering  state.  It  was  about  to 
undergo  the  convulsions  which  cus- 
tomarily rack  it  near  election  time. 
On  this  particular  June  morning  the 
-Court  House  was  in  a  more  than 
simmering  state ;  it  was  in  that  dusty, 
talking,  boastful,  swearing  condition 
which  accompanies  court  day.  Since 
early  dawn  the  horsemen  had  been 
coming  into  town  from  all  directions, 
by  way  of  the  great  red  mud-pike, 
by  way  of  the  old  coaching  road 
which  runs  over  the  mountains  to 
Luray  and  the  Valley,  by  way  of  the 
snaky  flat  track  winding  across  the 
plain  to  Stevensburgh.  They  still 
came  riding  in,  two  by  two  generally, 
heralded  by  clouds  of  fiery  dust,  now 
and  then  shouting  back  to  some  friend 
in  the  dusty  distance.  Occasionally 
was  to  be  seen  a  stout  gray  or  sorrel 
mare,  upon  whose  broad  back  rode  in 
swaying  comfort  two  women,  one  be- 


hind the  other,  soberly  glad  to  get  off 
at  harvest  time  with  their  lords. 
Then,  dashing  past  and  obscuring  the 
slow  riders,  drove  Mr.  Hugh  Jones,  a 
county  potentate. 

In  the  town,  the  streets  were  rapidly 
filling  up.  At  every  corner  and  in 
the  back  lanes  the  drooping-headed 
horses  were  tied  and  to  the  noises  of 
the  place  added  their  stamping  and 
tail-flicking.  Their  raw-boned,  red- 
faced,  top-booted  riders  flung  their 
full  saddle-bags  over  their  shoulders 
with  the  intention  of  leaving  them  at 
the  offices  of  their  respective  lawyers. 
For  we  Southerners,  now  that  the 
more  energetic  age  of  dueling  and 
bloodshed  is  over,  betake  ourselves 
to  the  law  instead,  with  an  eye  to 
revenge.  The  stores  had  white  can- 
vas awnings  stretched  in  front,  and 
both  the  posts  which  supported  the 
awnings  and  the  hitching-posts  along 
the  street  were  tied  round  with  the 
halters  of  less  fortunate  beasts  than 
those  in  the  cool  back  lanes.  It  was 
in  front  of  these  awning-protected 
shops  that  the  ladies,  with  a  view  to 
a  grand  entrance,  descended  from 
their  light  wagons,  and  after  a  vig- 
orous shaking  of  frocks  and  whisking 
of  unfolded  handkerchiefs  made  ready 
for  their  day  of  gossiping  and  "trad- 
ing." 

Pike's  Corner  Emporium  was  even 
now  crowded  with  ladies  anxious  to 
inspect  and  spread  out  long  yards  of 
summer  finery  and  to  inquire  after  the 
health  of  the  proprietor  and  his  clerks. 
Mrs.  Hugh  Jones  and  her  brood  were 
there,  occupied  in  examining  muslins, 
while  Mrs.  Batting,  nee  Bull,  who  was 
never  able  to  buy,  was  depreciating 
goods  laid  out  for  her  idle  glances  by 
the  polite  clerk. 

"You  call  this  fine  silk,  Mr.  Baxtonf 
I  wish  yon  could  see  what  my  sister 
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sent  me  from  Richmond  —  the  palest 
baby-blue      and      that      silky!     The 
mantua-makcr,   and   you    know    you 
can  always  depend  on  what  a  dress- 
maker says  about  materials,  declares 
— who     was     it    that     passed?     Oh, 
James  Carter!     They  say  he  certainly 
is  going  to  run  for  the  Legislature, 
and  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  he  is,  for  he 
is  a  sort  of  a  cousin  of  mine,  and  some 
one   of   the   Carters    or    leanings   or 
Bulls  always  has  been  to  the  Legisla- 
ture.    They  say  twenty-seven  of  the 
game  laws  alone  were  made  by  the 
Bulls.     Now,    Mr.    Baxton," — in    a 
confidential   whisper,  —  "I    want   you 
to  tell  me  the  pine-plank  truth;    is  it 
so,  that  James  is  backed  by  Albert 
Wrixham?     It's  all  over  the  county, 
and  there's  not  a  negro  even  that's 
not  amazed  to  see  that  boy  hand-in- 
glove  with  the  man  who  robbed  his 
father.     Well,  there's  no  knowing  the 
badness  of  this  world.     Why,  there's 
Mrs.  Hugh  Jones!     How  do  you  do, 
ma'am?"     And  Mrs.  Batting  with  her 
horsy  habit  and  scrubby  riding  whip 
(Mrs.  Batting  rode  everywhere)  and 
sunburnt  blonde  face  went  across  to 
shake  hands  with  the  helpless  lady. 
who  was  pinned  to  the  uncomfortable 
store    chair    by    the    weight    of    her 
youngest  child. 

Mrs.  Hugh,  torn  between  her  po- 
liteness and  aversion  (she  had  often 
said  that  woman's  brazen  maiden 
name  revolted  her  and  she  didn't  see 
how  gentlemen  could  address  her) 
and  the  necessity  of  keeping  an  eye 
on  the  ten  little  Joneses,  greeted  her 
in  a  hot,  confused  manner,  while  Mrs. 
Batting  seized  the  opportunity  to 
speak  again  of  the  political  ability  of 
the  Bulls  and  James  Carter,  and  to 
remark  parenthetically  that  her  hands 
were  "as  black  as  the  back"  from 
holding  the  bridle. 

But  her  discursive  flights  were  not 
the  sole  utterance  upon  the  theme  of 
Mr.  Carter's  candidacy.  At  the  street 
corners  and  in  the  drug  stores  (local 
option  was  creeping  through  a  sickly 
term  in  Barclay)  decided  opinions 
were  delivered  by  the  mountaineers. 


'I  hey  had  come  down  from  the  hazv 
bine  ridge*  to  attend  court  on  this 
third  Monday  of  the  month,  with  the 
further  intention  of  trading  horses  and 
talking  amicably  over  the  coming 
nominations.  Mr.  J; 
authority  at  Stone  House  Mountain. 
was  announcing  his  ideas  to  the  drug- 
gist in  a  voice  loud  enough  to  d: 
all  other  efforts  at  speech. 

"Yes,  suh;   that's  thes  what  I'd  - 
ef  he  comes  lectioneerin'  round 
An'  my  wife  'ud  let  out  on  him 
she    wouldn't     hoi'    her    tongu- 
reckon  she  is  in  at  Pike's  now  givin' 
her   notions;    she  come   in   with   me 
this  mawnin'.      Don't  keer  ef  'tis  the 
old    Dimocrat    pahty, —  I    ain't    goin* 
back  on  the  Dimocrats.     I'm  no  no- 
tion    of     beuV     a     turn 
Davidson  a  Dimocrat  to 

"But,"  said  the  druggist  with  a 
smile  of  reminder,  "what  did  David- 
son do  not  so  long  ago?'' 

"That's  all  right,"  answered  Mr. 
Yates  with  an  all-subduing  wave  of 
the  hand:  "but  you  didn't  see  David- 
son a-huggin'  to  his  bosom  a  man 
who,  ef  he  had  his  dues,  would  be  in 
the  penitentiary  this  very  day;  you 
didn't  see  Davidson  givin'  up  a  h<  I 
boss  for  one  of  them  dev'lish  steel 
wheels.  Davidson  don't  tax  the 
county  to  keep  up  the  town;  David- 
son don't  pass  with  his  head  higher'n 
anybody  else's.  That's  what's  - 
drotted  mean  about  this  hvar  Co'te- 
House;  it's  too  proud  for  the  Lawd's 
earth,  and  all  about  nothin'.  Now. 
what  was  it  Davidson  done,  eh?" 

"Why,"  began  the  druggist  me 
tatively,  "that  funny  business  about 
counting  the  negroes'  votes,  and  the 
mudslingin'.  and  the  five  thousand 
dollars  some  gentleman  kindly  made 
him  a  present  of.  How  about  it.  Mr. 
Yates,  suh?" 

"That  can't  be  proved,  suh, — that 
ve'y  slander  can't  be  proved!"  —  Mr. 
Yates  grew  a  little  red  in  his  heat. — 
"while  you  know  and  I  know  and  the 
whole  county  knows  whar  Albert 
Wrixham  got  his  money;  the  old 
judge  knowed  too  when  he  lawed  so 
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long  about  it.  What  ef  the  co'tes 
couldn't  decide  that  Wrixham  drove 
off  all  Judge  Carter's  cattle  and  sold 
'em  to  the  Yankee  camp, — we-all 
know  he  done  it." 

"Jim  Carter  don't  seem  to,  any- 
how," said  a  faint  hearted  advocate. 

Mr.  Yates  turned  upon  him  with 
dignity.  "Suh,  Jim  Carter  may  do 
thes  as  he  pleases,  but  I  reckon  the 
delegates  may  do  thes  as  they  please." 

"Look  a-hyar!" — and  one  of  the 
bystanders  came  up  from  where  he 
had  been  lounging  and  chewing  indo- 
lently. He  was  a  tall  young  fellow, 
with  long,  knotted  limbs,  a  high-fea- 
tured face,  red  with  that  glazed  red 
which  suggests  many  juleps  in  sum- 
mer and  unlimited  drams  in  winter. 
He  was  a  good  specimen  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  mountaineer,  but  bore  signs  of 
the  hard  work  and  gloom  of  his  home 
in  his  unelastic  step  and  settled,  hope- 
less expression.  "Look  hyar, — 
young  Carter's  all  right;  he's  consist- 
ent enough.  He  showed  long  ago 
that  he  didn't  think  'twas  Wrixham 
who  made  off  with  the  old  judge's 
cattle.  He  upheld  Wrixham  'bout 
lightin'  and  drainin'  the  streets;  he 
never  kicked  at  the  increase  of  taxes, 
— and  it  fell  mighty  heavy  on  the  lot 
the  old  judge  left.  It  seems  to  me  no 
mo'n  the  reg'lar  thing  for  him  to  be 
Wrixham's  man  now." 

"That  beats  the  devil! — his  own 
father's  overseer's  man!"  Some 
voices  were  scornful,  some  incredu- 
lous. 

Yates  lifted  his  intrepid,  weather- 
beaten  little  visage  in  inquiry  to  the 
countenance  above  him. 

"I'm  not  savin'  he's  not  diggin'  his 
own  grave,"  Mason  continued,  exhil- 
arated as  far  as  the  hopeless  expres- 
sion of  his  face  allowed.  "The 
Carters  have  got  their  share  of  ob- 
stinacy, but  they  ain't  none  of  'em  yet 
fell  a-foul  of  the  county's  bull-headed- 
ness.  I  tell  you,  suh,  it  takes  a 
Readjuster  to  know  what  that  is. 
Well,"  he  went  on  after  a  pause,  in 
which  he  took  a  bite  at  the  black  plug 
from  his  pocket,  "you  know  Wrixham 


has  been  kind  o'  shet  out  of  everything 
except  maybe  money.  Now,  as  onery 
a  man  as  he  is,  he's  got  plenty  of  sense 
and  knows  what  he's  about.  He's 
got  that  narrow  gauge  on  hand,  and 
it  will,  do  the  county  a  heap  of  good 
ef  it  only  knowed  it ;  but  he  has  got  to 
have  somebody  wuk  for  him.  He'll 
furnish  the.  money  for  the  campaign- 
in'  and  back'ard  voters,  and  in  goes, 
Carter  as  easy  as  you  please." 

"They  must  think  the  county  is  full 
of  greenhorns,— and  that  it  ain't, 
whatever  the  Co'te-House  hyar  is. 
Everybody  knows  who  Wrixham  is," 
was  the  contemptuous  comment. 

"That's  just  it;  he's  got  to  have  a 
man  with  influence.  Yo'  old  families 
won't  tech  him  with  a  ten-foot  pole. 
Thar's  Davidson;  you-all  know  he 
swears  Wrixham  got  that  strawberry 
mare  of  his'n  durin'  the  war, — reckon 
he  would  V  lawed  ef  the  strawberry 
hadn't  died.  Davidson's  upset  every 
narrow-gauge  bill  for  the  last  three 
sessions.  He  can't  pin  his  hopes  to 
the  Readjusters.  Lawd  knows  all 
they  can  do  is  to  draw  their  breath." 

"But,  doggon  it!  I  don't  see  the 
use  of  puttin'  Carter  in  at  all.  Why 
don't  Wrixham  go  straight  ahead?" 
demanded  the  Stone  House  Moun- 
tain sovereign. 

"Wrixham  by  hisse'f  is  a  mighty 
mean  figu',  and  Carter's  known  to  be 
the  son  of  his  biggest  enemy;  he  has 
got  the  old  judge's  friends,  and  with 
Wrixham's  money  he  ought  to  be 
able  to  take  that  syndicate  a-sailin' 
th'u'  the  Legislature." 

"I'll  swear,  ef  the  old  judge 
wouldn't  turn  in  his  grave  ef  he 
knowed  this,"  said  another  of  the 
group. 

"That's  all  right,  only  I'd  thes'  like 
to  know  how  Jim  Carter  and  Wrix- 
ham shook  hands."  Whereupon  Mr. 
Yates  chewed  with  a  vindictive  desire 
to  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  mystery. 

"Well,  if  this  ain't  a  pretty  howdy- 
do!"  exclaimed  an  enraged  gentle- 
man, who  came  in  vehemently  wiping 
his  large,  heated  forehead. 

"What's   the   matter?     You    upset, 
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Mr.  Jones,  suh,  about  this  j'inin'  hands 
business  too?"  asked  Mr.  Jackson 
Yates  in  unwonted  sympathy. 

"No,  confound  it,  no!  Pm  a  Read- 
justee My  case  for  the  Guano  Com- 
pany was  set  for  to-day;  and  come  to 
find  out,  it's  so  far  down  on  the  list, 
I'm  afraid  it'll  go  over.  Gimme  a 
glass  o'  soda,  Brown,  won't  you?" 

"Young  Carter  have  yo'  case?" 

"Yes,  Carter  has  it.  The  judge 
used  to  manage  for  me;  and  when  he 
died,  of  course,  everything  went  into 
his  son's  hands.  Damn  it,  I  hate 
change!"  he  burst  out.  Here  the 
Court  House  bell  breaking  in  with  its 
imperative  clangor  upon  Mr.  Jones' 
complaint  put  a  stop  to  the  discussion. 

Mr.  Carter,  who  had  passed  the 
Corner  Emporium  at  the  time  of  Mrs. 
Batting's  exclamation,  was  pursuing 
his  way  careless  of  the  comments, 
political  and  otherwise,  made  upon 
him.  He  had  turned  the  corner  and 
was  walking  out  towards  the  Court 
House.  We  all  know  that  street,— 
Jefferson  is  its  patriotic  name, — 
carrying  its  red  breadth  out  toward 
the  green  swelling  hills,  while  beyond 
rise  like  cool  shadows  the  mighty 
ridges.  The  hills  about  the  horizon 
have  a  free,  isolated  look;  but  a  step 
from  their  summits,  and  you  feel  that 
you  can  enter  at  once  into  a  kingdom 
of  pure  and  jocund  air. 

As  Mr.  Carter  passed,  he  was  con- 
scious of  an  exhilaration  on  this  June 
morning,  caught  from  the  trees  or 
wandering  wind,  which  seldom  per- 
vaded him  when  he  carried  that 
unlovable  burden,  his  bundle  of 
documents.  His  short-sighted  eyes 
became  aware  that  two  ladies  were 
approaching  from  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, their  white  draperies  fluttering 
as  they  moved.  Instantly  the  charm 
of  the  morning  grew  twofold  for  Mr. 
Carter.  He  knew  whose  was  that 
straight,  slender  figure  on  the  left;  he 
even  knew  the  pattern  of  the  frock's 
embroidery.  The  thought  of  the 
prosy  day  in  the  court  room  which  he 
had  shrunk  from  vanished  in  the 
anticipation  that  he  would  look  into 


the  calm  and  happy  haven  of  her 
eyes.  The  ladies  were  close  at  hand, 
both  clad  in  white;  the  elder,  quite 
aware  of  the  perilous  dust  of  her  na- 
tive street,  held  her  frock  up  thriftily. 

"Good  morning,  Mr.  Carter, 
genia  and  I  thought  surely  we  CO 
get  up  to  the  dressmaker's  and  back 
ln-fore  any  of  you  gentlemen  were 
out,"  said  the  elder  woman  in  hasty 
apology  for  her  breach  of  etiquette, 
which  does  not  allow  ladies  in  the 
streets  <>n  Court  I  i 

"I  am  very  glad  you  did  not  get 
back  before  I  came  out,  Mr-.  John- 
son. Good-morning,  Miss  Merriam." 
lood  morning."  He  liked  her 
laconic  manner,  her  smileless  habit 
and  quiet  face. 

"We  have  just  been  up  to  Miss 
Cropley's  to  get  some  patterns."  Mrs. 
Johnson  went  on  rapidly.  "Eugenia, 
look  at  your  skirt!  it  will  have  to  go 
straight  to  the  wash  tub.  I  warned 
you  of  this  heathenish  clay  of  ours. 
Well,  Mr.  Carter,  this  will  be  a  trying 
day  for  you,  I  reckon.'' 

"I  expect  it  will:  it  bids  fair  to  be 
warm,"  answered  Mr.  Carter,  looking 
vaguely  at  the  sky  through  his  spec- 
tacles. "I  hope  Miss  Merriam  still 
likes  Barclay  in  spite  of  the  heat." 

"It  is  really  beautiful  here,  and 
every  one  is  very  kind,"  she  said  in  a 
calm  tone,  with  an  equally  calm  look 


into  his  eager  eves. 


"Oh,  it  is  Court  Day.  and  there  will 
soon  be  swarms  of  people  along;  we 
must  hurry  home,"  interrupted  Mrs. 
lohnson.  "Come  around  soon,  Mr. 
Carter.  Don't  neglect  Eugenia  and 
me  so  completely  as  you  have  done  in 
the  past  two  weeks, — though  I  know 
when  politics  enter,  ladies  go  out." 

The  waving  white  garments  passed 
him,  the  radiant  presence  was  gone, 
and  only  the  dull  street  and  open 
country  prospect  lay  before  him.  But 
the  sense  of  radiancy  did  not  pass 
away,  and.  hurrying  up  the  gray  steps 
of  the  court  house  and  under  the 
portico,  he  entered  its  stained  door 
with  a  light  tread. 

The    red-faced   iudq-e  was   alreadv 
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seated  in  his  chair  discoursing  in  a 
hoarse  undertone  to  the  clerk.  The 
two  men  were  presiding  over  rows  of 
dingy,  empty  benches,  a  freshly 
sprinkled  floor,  numberless  spittoons, 
a  flight  of  steps  against  a  blank  wall 
where  the  jury  sat,  and  two  rusty 
barrel-stoves  at  the  farther  end  of  the 
room.  The  tall  windows  lighted  up 
the  loose  alpaca  coat  of  the  judge  with 
its  horizontal  wrinkle  across  the 
back,  lighted  up  the  sprucer  clothes  of 
the  clerk,  lighted  up  the  dust,  barren- 
ness and  stains  of  this  homely  dwell- 
ing of  Justice,  as  they  had  lighted 
them  up  for  generations  of  Bar- 
clayans. 

"So  you  are  going  in  for  the  Legis- 
lature, Carter?"  said  the  judge,  ele- 
vating his  tone  and  thereby  showing 
the  full  quality  of  his  hoarseness.  "I 
am  glad  of  it.  By  Gawd,  I  like  to 
see  young  men  come  to  the  front! 
Came  to  the  front  when  I  was  a 
young  man  myself."  Receiving  Mr. 
Carter's  unimpassioned  reply,  he 
leaned  back  in  his  great  chair  and 
stretching  out  his  legs  went  on: 
"What  does  all  this  talk  amount  to 
about  you  and  Wrixham  going  part- 
nership, eh?  I  don't  think  it  a  good 
plan,  myself;  it's  liable  to  get  you 
into  trouble  and  give  you  a  bad  name 
— partnership  with  Albert  Wrixham, 
you  know."  Judge  Adams  placed  a 
heavy  emphasis  on  the  name. 

"People  may  call  it  partnership  if 
they  like, — and  that  is  the  head  and 
tail  of  it,"  answered  the  young  man. 
"And  you  know  how  I've  always  felt 
about  Wrixham,  although  I  was 
placed  in  opposition  to  him  by  no 
wish  of  my  own." 

The  Judge  burst  into  a  laugh  and 
rubbed  his  hands  through  his  hair. 
"Ha!  ha!  That's  right.  You're 
sharp!     Don't    tell    'em!     don't    tell 


'em 


!» 


Carter  went  to  his  chair  and  slowly 
sorted  his  papers.  His  colleagues 
dropped  in  one  by  one,  the  most  pop- 
ular accompanied  by  their  not  too 
trusting  clients.  When  the  bell  rang, 
which  it  did  with  a  clang  that  filled 


the  room,  the  dingy  benches  were 
almost  fully  occupied  and  the  cuspidor 
was  in  great  requisition.  More  rustics 
came  in  with  stiff  gait  and  a  dull  drag- 
ging of  boots;  idle  townsmen  saun- 
tered in  and  fanned  themselves  negli- 
gently or  grinned  knowingly  at  the 
busy  clerks.  Court  had  opened  for- 
mally; cases  were  called;  reports  were 
made.  The  day  grew  hotter  and 
hotter;  the  smell  of  burnt  horses' 
hoofs  from  the  blacksmith's  shop  near 
by  came  in  through  the  open  window 
oppressively;  some  bees  accompanied 
the  drone  of  voices  with  their  fussy 
hum. 

The  cool  morning  vision  faded  a 
little  from  Carter's  heart,  and  a  half 
bitter,  half  pained  sense  of  the  gossip 
rife  about  him  and  his  prospects  be- 
gan to  take  its  place.  Afternoon 
came,  and  the  Guano  Company's  case 
with  Mr.  Jones  was  brought  up,  an 
event  the  defendant  inwardly  vowed 
to  celebrate  by  a  universal  treat.  Mr. 
Carter,  unwitting  of  his  client's 
anxious  glare,  rose  in  self  distaste  to 
address  the  court,  to  expose  the 
wickedness  and  underhandedness  and 
unlawfulness  of  Isaacs  and  Clements, 
illustrated  by  various-sized  vials  of 
some  dingy  powder  purporting  to  be 
the  compounds  of  the  fertilizer  in 
question,  and  to  contrast  with  their 
deceit  the  rectitude  and  simple  hon- 
esty of  Jones.  The  sun,  getting  far 
around  to  the  west,  came  in  through 
the  unshaded  windows,  and  brought 
out  the  aquiline  nose,  the  full  mouth, 
and  the  red,  blowsed  skin  of  the  jud^e 
as  he  leaned  forward,  his  elbows  on 
the  table,  his  chin  in  his  hand,  listen- 
ing; brought  out  the  square  shoulders 
and  broad  forehead  of  the  counsel; 
illumined  the  little  face  of  the  nearest 
lawyer;  and  showered  its  beams  upon 
the  uncomfortable  jurors. 

The  crier's  unintelligible  delivery, 
the  stir  and  scraping  of  feet,  a  babble 
of  voices,  and  the  court  over  at  last, 
Carter  stepped  out  into  the  street  once 
more  with  his  papers.  He  was  tired 
and  heavy  with  the  day's  uninterest- 
ing work.'    The  freshness  of  the  sur- 
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roundings  had  vanished,  the  roses  in 
the  jail  yard  hung  limp  and  scentless, 
the  leaves  of  the  apple-trees  seemed 
to  turn  their  gray  under  sides  to  the 
passer-by.  At  Pike's  corner  was  a 
crowd  of  countrymen,  and  a  little 
further  down  the  sale  of  a  wheat-fan 
was  being  effected,  viewed  by  a  circle 
of  whites  and  negroes.  Coming 
towards  him,  surrounded  by  a  cloud 
of  dust,  were  those  great  wagons 
which  are  used  to  bring  wheat  from 
across  the  mountains  to  meet  the 
Midland  trains.  The  mules  wen- 
ambling  bravely,  their  bells  tinkling, 
and  the  black  drivers  were  gabbling 
to  one  another  in  their  soft,  conso- 
nantless  tongue  as  they  sat  astride  the 
riding  mule  and  cracked  their  long 
whips.  All  this  appeared  to  Carter  as 
an  undertone  to  that  vexation  and 
harassment  which  the  day  had  given 
him.  The  red  dust  was  filling  the  air 
around  him  as  he  drew  near  .Main 
Street.  The  countrymen,  as  they 
looked  down  on  the  young  man's 
figure  from  their  horses'  height, 
thought  his  mouth  more  than  ever 
depressed  at  the  corners  and  the  fold 
between  his  eyes  deeper.  Their  feel- 
ing was  expressed  by  Wash  Mason, 
who  leaned  in  the  drug-store  door 
and  watched  nim  disappear  into  his 
office: 

"Well,  thar  goes  a  young  fellow 
who  is  rakin'  hisself  to  pieces  over  the 
big  clods  of  politics." 

Not  only  did  Mr.  Jackson  Yates 
and  his  coterie  take  decided  views 
about  the  coming;  nominations;  but 
the  two  town  papers,  the  Exposer  and 
the  Morning  Hours,  were  at  daggers' 
points  concerning  the  same  issue.  As 
there  is  no  war  so  deadly  as  a  civil 
war,  so  there  is  no  hate  so  virulent  as 
that  which  possesses  a  party  split  in 
twain.  The  Exposer  and  the  Morn- 
ing Hours  had  hitherto  loitered  hand 
in  hand  in  concord  down  toward  their 
graves.  But  now  that  concord  was 
changed.  The  Exposer  made  bitter 
onslaught  upon  the  editor  of  the 
Morning  Hours,  who  was  none  other 
than  Mr.  Carter.     His  stav  in  Wash- 


ington was  commented  on:  hii  proj- 
ect* for  lighting  the  ridi- 
culed :    he  was  spoken  of  a 

former''    with    a   capita]    R    and    . 
slanting  italics,  and  satirically  referred 
to  as  the  present  "management"  of  the 

Morning  Hours,  a  phrase  which  Ml 
the    dark    form    of    Wrixham    in    the 
background;    a  supposed  plan  of  his 

was  brought  out,  in  which  he 
resented   as    proposing   I  out 

rmd  dredge  Mountain  Run  in  order  to 
make  it  navigable  and  ti  ■■  the 

town  another  advantage — -that  of 
shipping  and  shipyar 

To  all  these  provocations  the  Morn- 
ing Hours  replied  with  all  the  stateli- 
and  impersonality  characteristic 
of  that  organ.     The  ]  m  of  the 

county  treasury  of  and 

various  rem-  !   to 

be  applied  in  that  halcyon  time  when 
the    Democrat-    of     Barclay    si. 
recognize    what    was   clearly 
them;    and  at  all. times  the  r 
the  narrow-gaug<  i>on 

the         public  —  that       nar; 
which.  :<«r  conservative  Barcl 
like  a  red  rag  to  a  bull.     For  the  rest, 
the    columns   of   the   Morning    I 
v,  ere  as  cool  looking  ■ 
the  last  page  appeared  the  u^ual  modi- 
cum of  poetry,  which  the  Exposer  in 
its  excitement  had  forgotten. 

Much  interest  was  awakened,  and 
young  ladies  who  usually  read  only 
the  local  items  devoured  every  word 
of  the  lengthy  editorials  of  both  j 
nals;  but,  strange  to  say.  they  seemed 
to  favor  the  Morning  Hours,  for  they 
sometimes  took  their  evening  saun- 
ters under  its  office  windows  and 
looked  up  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
editor:  instead  they  met  either  the 
blank  stare  of  the  window  panes  or 
the  thin  visage  of  the  editor's  lai 
brother,  Cassius. 

"To  think."  said  a  maiden  lady  to 
her  sister,  another  maiden  lady,  as 
sat  on  her  front  porch  one  morning, 
with  a  fresh  Exposer  in  her  hand,  "to 
think  that  James  Carter  should  come 
out  in  this  way!  It  is  sure  to  make 
him  unpopular,  mixed  up  with  such  a 
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dreadful  man  as  Wrixham.  Ever 
since  Uncle  Jerry  was  in  the  Senate 
and  had  that  duel  with  the  editor  of 
the  Richmond  Phalanx,  I  haven't 
been  able  to  stand  politics.  You 
know  Uncle  Jerry  had  a  stiff  leg  from 
it,  and  it  twinged  as  bad  as  rheuma- 
tism in  rainy  weather.  Well, — poor 
James,  —  I  only  hope  he  won't  come 
to  any  harm!" 

Even  the  printers'  boys  were  in- 
fected with  the  idea  that  they  were 
enemies;  why  they  could  not  tell, — 
they  only  felt  the  necessity  for  it  in 
their  souls  and  so  put  the  necessity 
into  action.  It  often  fell  out  that 
when  delivering  their  loads  of  damp 
papers  on  Friday  morning,  they  would 
.taunt  one  another  and  come  to  blows 
upon  the  front  porch  of  some  impar- 
tial patron.  A  few  smothered  ex- 
clamations and  some  scuffling  would 
be  heard,  and  the  irate  master  of  the 
house,  raising  his  window,  would  be- 
hold in  the  early  dawn  only  dim  fig- 
ures vanishing  down  the  shadowy 
streets. 

On  a  quiet  Sunday  night,  after  the 
summer-clad  couples  had  passed 
through  the  early  dusk  to  church  and 
when  the  sound  of  the  first  hymn  was 
pouring  through  the  open  windows, 
Carter  found  himself  fulfilling  Mrs. 
Johnson's  invitation  to  "come 
around."  He  walked  rapidly  up  the 
steps  and  stopped  on  the  porch,  daz- 
zled by  the  lamp  within  the  hall. 
Both  the  front  and  back  doors  were 
wide  open,  and  through  the  length  of 
the  shining  passage  he  heard  Mrs. 
Johnson's  voice  giving  directions  in 
the  back  regions.  His  footsteps 
seemed  to  rouse  some  one  in  a  dusky 
corner  of  the  veranda,  for  there  was  a 
soft,  feminine  sound,  and  a  white-clad 
figure  came  into  the  stream  of  light. 
She  held  one  hand  to  shade  her  eyes 
from  the  glare  and  bent  forward 
slightly. 

"Oh,  it  is  you,  James?"  she  said, 
putting  out  her  smooth  hand.  They 
stood  a  little  while  half  awkwardly^ 

"Let  me  get  your  chair,"  he  said. 
turning    into    the    dark    to    find    it. 


When  he  had  brought  it  forward  into 
the  full  light — for  she  insisted  upon 
sitting  there,  and  he  did  not  oppose  it, 
liking  welj  enough  to  sit  in  the  shade 
and  watch  her  face  —  she  stood  in  the 
doorway  irresolutely  and  asked  it  he 
would  not  have  a  chair. 

"No,"  he  said,  "I  will  sit  on  the  step 
by  the  pillar." 

"Oh,  but  that  won't  be  comfort- 
able." There  was  something  that 
suggested  petulance  in  her  manner, 
but  he  was  too  happy  to  notice  it. 

"No,  I  will  sit  here.  I  am  very 
obstinate  to-night,"  he  replied  with  a 
smile. 

Miss  Merriam  seated  herself, 
crossed  her  hands,  and  looked  out 
across  the  lights  and  shades  of  the 
yard.  The  young  man's  eye  caught 
the  harmonious  outline  of  her  head, 
the  dark  hair  twisted  into  the  likeness 
of  a  crown,  the  fair  cheek  over  which 
the  light  fell  while  the  other  was  in 
darkness.  Her  very  quietude  gave 
him  exquisite  pleasure. 

"I  startled  you,  did  I  not,  as  I 
came  up?"  he  asked. 

"I  thought  you  were  Doctor 
Strawner  when  I  heard  your  step." 

This  was  hardly  what  he  liked. 
There  flashed  over  him  a  thought  of 
all  the  graces  of  his  friend,  all  his 
geniality  towards  those  he  loved,  all 
his  worldly  prosperity;  but  he  said: 

"It  was  natural  that  I  should  be 
dazzled  by  the  light  after  delving  the 
whole  week  in  musty  law  papers  and 
mustier  politics."  He  caught  a 
glance  from  her  brown  eyes — pity 
and  an  odd  shame  commingled,  he 
fancied;  just  such  a  glance,  he  re- 
membered, as  that  she  gave  him  when 
he  first  held  her  hand. 

At  this  juncture  Mrs.  Johnson  came 
softly  to  the  door  in  her  slippers  and 
looked  out  but  withdrew,  saying  to 
herself  that  she  wouldn't  disturb  Eu- 
genia while  she  had  company.  _ 

"Why  do  you  need  to  delve  in  poli- 
tics?" 

"You  mustn't  mention  politics, 
Eugenia.  I  forbid  it,  because  we  al- 
ways   quarrel."     He    spoke    with    an 
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attempt  at  gayety,  putting  his  hand 
on  the  arm  of  her  chair.  She  drew 
back  a  little  and  beat  an  inaudible 
tattoo  with  her  fingers  fartfier  along 
the  arm. 

"That  is  just  what  I  want  to  speak 
of.  O  James,  you  must  know  what 
they  say  about  that — that  man  you 
are  always  with.  Why  will  you  join 
yourself  to  such  a  creature 7* 
"What  do  they  say  about  him?" 
"That  he  has  made  his  money  in 
bad  ways." 

"They  arc  wrong,  lie  made  his 
money  honestly,  as  the  world  goes  — 
by  speculation." 

"He  is  below  you  socially/' 
He  smiled.     "Dear  Eugenia,  can't 
we  afford  to  smile  at  society  in  Bar 
clay?" 

"Don't  say  'we,'  please;  /  won't  be 
leagued  with  such  a  man.  lie  was 
your  father's  overseer;  he  stole  your 
father's  stock." 

He  looked  gravely  at  her.  "You 
are  not  in  a  happy  mood  to-night, 
Eugenia." 

She  drew  her  straight  brows  to- 
gether and  bit  her  scarlet  lip.  He  did 
not  see  it;  he  was  looking  into  the 
dusk  of  the  yard. 

"Wrixham  is  an  upright  man,"  he 
said  after  a  pause.  "My  father — I 
do  not  mean  to  blame  him  —  was 
misled.  The  man  represents  a  new 
tendency,  a  tendency  to  better  things. 
It  is  he  and  the  few  he  has  been  able 
to  influence  who  have-  given  us  the 
improvements  the  town  boasts  of. 
But  better  than  that  is  the  desire  to 
make  public  life  purer,  to  infuse  a 
little  leaven  into  stupid  and  venal 
legislation.  It  is  for  this  that  I  up- 
hold Wrixham." 

"I  am  going  to  ask  you  a  favor, 
James,"  she  said,  ignoring  his  speech 
and  bending  down  towards  him  coax- 
inglv.  "You  will,  I  know  you  will," 
• — she  gave  him  a  deep  look,  speaking 
many  things,  and  laid  her  hand  in  his, 
—  "you  will  give  up  this  odious  man?" 
It  seemed  the  hardest  thing  in  the 
world  for  him  to  draw  away  his  hand 
from  hers;  and  it  was  some  time  be- 


fore he  spoke.  "I  can't  do  that, 
Eugenia.  Don't  you  iee  that  my 
promise    is    given?    in  ort 

him  now." 

"Then  1  have  asked  you  my  last 
favor.''    She  could  hard'  late 

the    word-.     "You    must 

n  Wrixham  and 
is   Doctor    Strawner!"     With   a    1 
breath  she  half  rose  from  her  chair. 

Carter     felt      an     i  wrath 

toward  his  fate  as  he  saw  the  welcome. 
lie  remained  doggedly  seated  until 
Strawner  nearly  -tumbled  over  him. 

"1  [ello,      is      that      you,      I 
After  lie  had  brought  himself  a  chair, 
whieh  he  did  in  the  manner  that 
speaks   the   friend   of  the   family. 

d  himself  in  the  line  of  light    "I 
am  jusl  back  from  one  of  tin 
rides  I  have  ever  had.     1  wouldn't 
in  your  place  for  \  Leal,  Carter." 

"No?*    said  Tarter  absently. 

"And  you  start  electioneering  to- 
morrow?" said  Strawner  in  a  tone 
which  both  asked  the  question  and 
answered  it. 

"Yes.  1  reckon  I  shall  follow 
every  hog  path  and  sheep  track  in  the 
county." 

"i  suppose  electioneerincr  is  neces- 
sary ,M  Miss  Merriam  ffly. 

"Yes;  if  1  get  the  nomination,  more 
than  half  the  battle  is  won." 

There  Was  a  silence,  and  Carter  felt 
there  was  no  reason  for  his  longer 
stay.  At  the  gate  he  looked  back  and 
saw  Strawner  sitting  in  the  full  li| 
and  Eugenia  bending  her  head  to- 
wards him  in  animated  talk.  There 
darted  through  him  a  pang  keen  as 
lightning.  Had  this  visit  anything 
to  do  with  her  petulance  to-night? 
He  shook  the  thought  ofT  in  shame, 
and  went  home  slowly,  numbed  and 
wretched,  chafing  against  the  secrecy 
in  which  Eugenia  shrouded  their  en- 
gagement. 

The  weeks  before  the  convention 
had  passed  away.  Carter  had  set  out 
on  his  canvassing  tour  —  not  upon  his 
bicycle,  but  upon  a  sober  bay  horse  — 
and  had  returned.  He  had  ridden  to 
Rocky  Run  and  stopped  at  the  post 
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office  there,  regaling  the  postmaster, 
the  loungers  at  the  store  and  Mr.  Cob- 
ham,  a  long-legged  potentate  in  those 
hills,  with  the  latest  lawsuit  news  inter- 
mixed with  his  own  political  views; 
had  partaken  of  fried  chicken  and  hot 
biscuit  at  Mr.  Cobham's  house, 
perched  airily  upon  the  side  of  a  hill 
overlooking  the  Run  and  a  pungent 
smelling  still;  he  had  listened  to  a 
"piece"  played  by  Mrs.  Cobham  upon 
the  parlor  organ,  and  after  drinking  a 
mint-julep  he  had  ridden  away,  satis- 
fied in  his  soul  that  Mr.  Cobham  had 
made  up  his  mind  not  to  cast  his  vote 
for  him.  He  fell  in  with  the  sheriff 
bound  upon  some  official  errand,  and, 
talking  with  him  as  they  rode,  learned 
many  details  of  things  only  "the  dry 
bones  of  which  prepared  for  the  feast 
of  Law  had  reached  the  Court  House. 
Oftener  he  journeyed  alone  up  the 
rugged  slopes  of  the  hills  with  a  wall 
of  mountains  fronting  him,  so  near 
that  he  could '  see  their  spurs  and 
ravines  dark  with  pines.  Sometimes 
he  dropped  at  sunset  upon  a  solitary 
mill  built  in  a  valley.  The  mill  was 
silent,  and  the  hogs,  black  and  muddy, 
lay  around  in  the  long  barnyard  shad- 
ows. A  chorus  of  barking  greeted 
him,  and  following  their  voices  ap- 
peared a  pack  of  lean,  spotted  hounds. 
From  the  cuppin  near  by  a  female 
figure  in  a  sunbonnet  and  tucked-up 
petticoat  glanced  at  him,  a  negro  girl 
or  two,  arms  akimbo,  stared  at  him, 
and  the  master,  coming  out  presently, 
bade  him  "light  down."  Sometimes 
he  rode  as  if  in  a  dream  through  the 
gray  length  of  pines.  The  horse's 
hoofs  made  no  sound  upon  the  soft 
pine  needles,  and  the  light  sifting 
through  the  silvery  boughs  was  pur- 
plish and  uncertain  like  the  light  of 
enchantment.  At  these  times,  when 
his  horse  was  walking  quietly,  with 
her  head  down  and  her  bridle  dangling 
on  her  neck  toward  the  pleasant  smell- 
ing path,  Carter's  thoughts  centred 
upon  one  tall,  sweet  figure,  and  he 
saw  in  these  cool  solitudes  the  quiet 
radiance  of  her  dark  eyes.  Again  he 
lived    through    that    evening    of   late 


spring  when  he  had  lain  on  the  grass 
at  her  feet  in  the  soft  dusk;  again  the 
hot  rush  of  passion  swept  over  him  as 
in  memory  her  hand  lay  in  his  and 
his  lips  were  pressed  to  hers.  Then 
he  planned  to  write,  humbly,  taking 
upon  himself  the  blame  of  their  dis- 
agreement and  tenderly  picturing 
their  future  life. 

Even  the  Sunday  which  found  him 
still  pursuing  the  jagged  paths  of 
electioneering  was  utilized.  He 
joined  the  train  of  church-goers  as  it 
wound  up  the  road  to  Shingle  Mills; 
he  rode  in  company  with  top-booted 
youths  past  fields  overgrown  with  a 
thick  shrubbery  of  sassafras  or  chinc- 
apin,  with  here  and  there  through  the 
green  leaves  old  blackened  stumps, 
remnants  of  the  days  when  battles 
raged  over  these  uplands  and  camp- 
fires  glowed  on  the  hills.  The  road 
wound  up  and  up,  and  the  train  of 
covered  wagons,  the  buggies  and  the 
horsemen  looked  like  a  dusty  trium- 
phal procession.  The  youths  relaxed 
with  Carter  a  little  of  their  gruffness 
and  embarrassment,  and  the  young 
man  was  saluted  most  affably  by  some 
delegates  —  after  all,  the  real  voters. 
A  long  stretch  of  steep  hillside — so 
steep  that  the  horses  seemed  to  climb 
like  flies,  sticking  close  to  the  rocky 
soil  —  and  they  arrived  on  nearly  level 
ground  where  stood  the  church. 
Men  were  grouped  around  the  rail 
fence  in  every  variety  of  angular  atti- 
tude; the  youths  nursed  their 
long  whips  and  were  on  the 
alert  for  a  carriage  with 
ladies,  —  for  their  gallantry  would  not 
allow  a  lady  to  step  to  the  ground 
without  assistance,  or  with  the  assist- 
ance of  one  of  her  own  household. 
Carter  found  abundant  material  in  the 
knots  of  men.  So  interesting  did  the 
political  horizon  become,  indeed,  that 
the  hymns  and  the  preacher  were  for- 
gotten. 

He  had  seen  Mr.  Jackson  Yates 
and,  over  a  hospitable  meal,  listened 
to  his  opprobrium  upon  Wrixham, 
with  Mrs.  Yates  beaming  upon  him 
from  the  end   of  the  table;    he  had 
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heard  Wash  Mason's  arguments;  he 
had  explained  his  views  upon  the 
state  debt  until  he  doubted  whether 
he  had  any  views;  he  had  spoken  so 
smoothly  of  Colonel  Davidson  and 
denounced  his  methods  so  severely, 
that  he  felt  unworthy  to  look  that  bluff 
gentleman  in  the  eye. 

At  the  end  of  a  week  he  returned 
from  his  ride  with  some  of  his  old 
pallor  replaced  by  the  brown  of  sun- 
burn. Life  in  the  town  had  gone  on 
at  its  usual  pace.  The  young  ladies 
had  walked  past  his  office  windows 
and  encountered  the  gaze  of  Cassius 
the  same  number  of  times.  The  Ex- 
poser  was  working  itself  into  a  fever 
over  the  approaching  convention. 
Only  Eugenia  was  different,  —  Eu- 
genia, whom  he  could  never  see  alone 
now.  She  bowed  to  him  from  the 
other  side  of  the  street  or  smiled  at 
him  from  the  cover  of  her  aunt's  volu- 
bility; but  he  could  find  no  oppor- 
tunity to  whisper  one  word  to  her. 

The  long  expected  night  was  come. 
Colonel  Davidson  was  in  town;  the 
public  had  seen  him  walking  up  Jeffer- 
son Street.  Never  had  this  gentle- 
man's sandy  "goatee"  been  so  much 
admired,  never  had  his  comfortable 
roundness  been  so  impressive  as  now. 
when  Barclay  w^as  in  danger  of  losing 
his  representation.  The  editor  of  the 
Exposcr  was  radiantly  awaiting  his 
chief  at  the  office  door;  while  Cassius 
stood  with  hands  in  his  pockets  at 
the  barber's  shop  opposite,  to  catch 
such  points  in  the  colonel's  loud  senti- 
ments as  would  enliven  next  week's 
issue  of  the  Morning  Hours. 

The  upper  hall  in  the  graded  school- 
house  was  thronged.  The  windows 
were  open ;  smoking  oil  lamps  flamed 
upward  in  the  hot  summer  air  and 
threw  their  light  out  upon  the  dark 
leafage  of  the  trees.  Both  candidates 
wrere  present,  according  to  the  time- 
honored  custom  of  Barclay,  and  were 
looked  at  by  their  constituents  with 
much  the  same  air  and  feeling  with 
which  pugilists  are  examined  on  the 
eve  of  a  contest.  Their  points  were 
noted.    Mr.  Carter's  quiet  movements 


and    Colonel    Davidson's    flourishing 
gestures       were  Carter 

stood  near  one  of  the  windows,  and 
beside    him    stood    Wrixham.    The 

Colonel   was  talking  genially  with  a 
man  who  sat  behind  a  little  table. 

"I  am  glad  to  1.  rpenter 

and    the    children    are    all    well,"    the 
great  man  was  saying  affably. 

"They  are  right  smaht.  thank  you, 
Colonel.  How  did  you  Stand  the  big 
hail  storm  out  y  -' 

The  meeting  was  called  to  01 
Judge    Adams,    who    in    a    rambling 

■  ch    informed    the    assembly 

what  reason  they  had  met  there  and 
predicted  the  da:  a  in 

the  great  and  pure  I  democratic  | 
and     especially     the     unpleasantness 
which  would  result  to  the  honor 
and  ancient  district  in  which  Bai 
was  prominent.      Let   them   then 
choose  one  candidate  and  do  their 
for  him.     Of  Colonel    Davidson   and 
his    eminent    services   in   the   past    he 
need  not  speak.     But  he  wished  to  lay 
stress   upon    the   appearance   of   his 
young  friend,  Mr.  James  Carter.      His 
many  talents  were  known,  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  friend,  neighbor  and  public 
spirited  lawyer  speaking  for  itself. — 
he  (Judge  Adams)  could  not  re 
mend  him  more  strongly  to  their 
sideration     than     this     would.      His 
views  were  of  the  utmost  importance 
not  only  for  the  district,  but  for  the 
state  at  large,   etc: — and  the  J 
after  a  fifteen  minutes'  speech,  hi- 
face   redder  than   usual,    stepped   to- 
wards   Carter,    mopped    his    heated 
brow,  and  pushed  back  his  shock  of 
rough  hair  till  it  stood  on  end.     The 
assemblage  talked,  swayed  and  jostled 
after   the   manner  of  crowds:    a 
individuals  leaned  out  of  the  windows 
into  the  night;    while  others  chewed 
their  tobacco  and  looked  at  the  toes 
of   their  boots.     Carter  himself  then 
faced  the  crowd,  a  fair  sprinkling  of 
town-folk,    but   more   men    from   the 
outlying    districts,    men    with    faces 
burned  to  a  shining  copper  by  the  hot 
sun  under  which  they  worked,   men 
wdiose    minds    had    grown    slow    and 
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fixed  with  constant  living  face  to  face 
with  the  sober  front  of  nature,  and 
whose  spirits  had  imbibed  some  of  the 
gnarled,  twisted  character  of  their 
own  apple  trees.  He  saw  them  dis- 
tinctly, with  upturned,  attentive  faces, 
yet  with  a  vague  sense  that  they  were 
afar  off.  He  threw  himself  with  ardor 
into  what  he  said;  his  words  were  not 
feeble,  yet  with  youth's  scorn  and  tact- 
lessness he  struck  unerringly  the 
most  prejudiced  spots.  Hardly  had 
the  arrow  struck  before  the  surface 
closed  more  impenetrable  than  ever. 
As  he  went  on,  a  perception  of  this 
began  to  chill  him,  but  his  keen  sen- 
tences never  faltered. 

When  he  had  ended  Judge  Adams 
seized  him  and  drew  him  to  the  win- 
dow where  Wrixham  stood.  "That's 
a  devilish  bad  thing,  young  man,  for 
you  to  speak  in  that  way.  I'm  some- 
thing like  the  crowd;  all  this  is  too 
damned  modern  for  me." 

Carter  turned' silently  to  Wrixham; 
and  Wrixham,  still  leaning  against 
the  open  window,  said:  "You  might 
perhaps  have  felt  your  way  better; 
but  I  am  satisfied." 

Colonel  Davidson  now  rose  and, 
amidst  the  tumultuous  applause  and 
cries,  bowed  smilingly  and  impres- 
sively and  proceeded  to  say: 

"It  is  my  happiness,  gentlemen,  to 
address  you  to-night  after  you  have 
listened  to  two  clear  and  talented 
speeches.  Before  I  go  on,  gentle- 
men, I  will  recall  to  your  minds  the 
original  meaning  of  the  word  candi- 
date. It  is  derived  from  the  word 
candidus,  which,  as  we  remember  our 
little  Latin  books  used  to  tell  us, 
meant  white.  It  is  needless  for  me 
to  remind  you  that  those  who  in 
Rome  ran  for  office  wore  white  robes 
to  show  the  purity  and  spotlessness  of 
their  public  life  and  consequently  their 
fitness  for  office  —  hence  'our  word 
candidate.  This  must  be  thought 
over,  considered,  reflected  upon. 
Remember  that  no  benefit  can  ever 
accrue  to  our  well  beloved  but  en- 
dangered state  by  putting  up  _  for 
candidates  those  who  have  but  little 


experience,  force,  capability."  The 
Colonel  swelled  out  his  body  as  if  the 
candidate  who  possessed  these  official 
qualities  was  then  before  them.  The 
audience  was  content.  It  was  used 
to  his  grand  manner,  and  it  would 
not  be  long  before  he  would  be  down 
among  them  mentally  with  every 
kind  of  story.  Meanwhile  no  one 
objected  to  a  little  learning  so 
modestly  administered.  "As  the  clas- 
sical Cicero  used  to  say  in  his  day — " 
A  strange  despair  seized  Carter 
and,  obeying  his  impulse,  he  pushed 
his  way  through  the  mass  of  men  who 
were  listening  to  the  Colonel  with  that 
pleasure  provincials  feel  in  well 
known  sounds  and  sentiments.  As 
he  passed,  he  caught  wondering 
stares,  here  and  there  a  grin  of 
derision;  but  he  pushed  on,  de- 
scended the  staircase,  passed  through 
the  school-room  with  its  dark  benches 
and  out  into  the  open  air.  The  night 
was  doubly  grateful  to  him  after  the 
hot  smoky  room  he  had  left.  The 
outlines  of  the  familiar  buildings 
stood  against  the  faint  sky;  from  the 
direction  of  the  station  came  the  puff- 
ing of  the  south-bound  night  express. 
He  could  not  go  home.  He  passed 
the  church,  from  whose  open  win- 
dows came  lights  and  the  rolling 
sound  of  the  organ,  followed  by  a  full 
burst  of  female  voices,  for  the  ruling 
providence  of  Barclay  had  wisely  or- 
dained that  on  this  exciting  night 
there  should  be  some  diversion  for 
the  ladies  also.  Carter  found  himself 
going  whither  his  heart  led  him — past 
the  low  fence  which  divided  Mrs. 
Johnson's  smooth  lawn  from  the 
street.  A  sound  of  voices  came  from 
the  veranda.  He  knew  the  tones  of 
one;  the  other  was  a  masculine 
rumble.  As  he  neared  the  gate  and 
the  shaft  of  light  from  the  open  door, 
he  saw  Strawner,  and  near  him,  in  a 
low  chair,  Eugenia  Merriam. 

"Yes,  last  night  effectually  settled 
me,"  said  Carter,  looking  at  his  ques- 
tioner from  behind  the  shield  of  his 
o-lasses. 
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They  were  both  in  his  office, — 
Strawner  at  the  open  window  fanning 
himself  with  his  straw  hat,  Carter  at 
the  table  arranging  his  papers.  The 
evening  was  close  and  warm,  with  a 
lull  in  the  footsteps  which  had  all  day 
long  dragged  past. 

"You  are  such  a  cold  fellow,  Carter! 
I  fancy  Wrixham  feels  it  more  than 
you  do." 

"I  am  better  placed  than  Wrixham ; 
I  occasionally  get  sympathy, — the 
sympathy  of  the  young  ladies  who 
walk  past  my  office."  Strawner 
thought  he  detected  a  note  of  irony  in 
the  words. 

"Young  ladies'  verdicts  differ. 
Miss  Merriam,  now,  mourned  over 
the  Wrixham  alliance  as  if  it  shat- 
tered an  idol.  If  I  wern't  such  a  good 
fellow,  Jim,  and  were  not  so  kind  to 
my  own  feelings,  I —  But,  seriously, 
it  was  a  mighty  big  mistake  for  a 
young  man  to  make.  Why  did  yon 
take  up  such  a  pariah  as  Wrixham?*' 

There  was  no  answer;  Carter  was 
writing  a  very  black  sentence  with  a 
noisy,  rusty  pen. 

"And  Mrs.  Johnson  was  in  quite  a 
rage  against  you.  She  told  the  old 
story  of  her  brother  who  became  a 
Readjustee  and  predicted  the  same 
fate  for  you." 

"You  weren't  there  last  night?" 
asked  Carter,  looking  up  from  the 
title  he  had  just  inscribed  upon  the 
neatly  folded  document. 

"At  the  meeting?  No;  a  con- 
founded case  called  me  out  of  town. 
But  I  got  back  sooner  than  I  thought 
and  went  around  by  Mrs.  Johnson's 
instead  of  viewing  you  and  David- 
son." After  a  minute's  silence,  he 
added,  "It  seems  rather  cold-blooded 
to  tell  you  of  my  good  fortune  just 
upon  your  defeat." 

"What  is  it?"  asked  Carter,  looking 
full  at  him,  his  eyes  betraying  a  fear 
which  even  his  old  friends,  his  spec- 
tacles, could  not  hide. 

"Miss  Merriam  has  promised  to 
marry  me." 

Carter  lifted  some  books,  carried 
them  across  the  room  to  the  case  and 


carefully   arranged  them;    then,  with 
his  fingers  lingering  on  their  ba 
and    hi*    face   half   turned    away,    an- 
swered:   "You  hi  ood  fortune, 
in  truth.0 

"You  will  wish  me  joy,  I  am  sure," 
said  r,     Something  in  the  atti- 

tude of  his  friend  mad  appineM 

a   reproach   to   him.     "1    am   happier 
than   1   <  i  and   I   came,  Jim,  to 

ask  your  i 

"I  do  wish  you  joy,  Strav 

There  was  silence  again.  Carter 
had  turned  around  and  remained  by 
the  bookshelves  leaning  against 
them.  Strawner  began  again  with 
awkwardn*  * 

"Eugenia  goes  home  next  we* 

and  in  <  >ct<  >ber  — " 

A  head  was  thrust  through  the  open 
door,  a  barefoot  figure  presented  It- 
self,  and   a   boy's   shrill   voice   as'- 
"Doctor  Strawner  he 

"Y< 

•'<  lid  Mrs.  Huff  is  sick:  they  want 
you  right  away,  sir.0 

The  two  left  the  room  together. 
Carter  seated  him -elf  at  the  table, 
took  up  his  pen  and  began  l 
then,  as  the  twilight  deepened,  he 
threw  away  his  work  and  rested  his 
head  upon  his  arms.  His  civ 
gone;  a  weight,  almost  physical. 
pressed  him  down;  there  was  no 
resistance  to  the  blow  by  which  he 
had  been  struck:  fatalism  rose  and 
swamped  his  brain.  The  scene  which 
passed  before  his  mind  was  a  - 
picture  of  his  father's  grave.  He  saw 
the  raw,  red  hillock  and  the  tender, 
springing  grass,  and  he  felt  again  the 
rush  and  tear  of  the  boisterous  April 
wind  and  the  beating  of  his  mother's 
sombre  veil  upon  his  arm. 

The  dusk  changed  to  darkness,  and 
the  noises  on  the  pavement  grew 
more  frequent  and  loud:  the  night 
was  full  of  rejoicing  over  Davidson's 
renomination.  Fragments  of  conver- 
sation floated  in  among  the  other 
noises.  He  heard  Wrixham's  name 
and  his  own.  Rough  comment  on 
the  last  night's  work  he  heard  in 
men's  deep  voices  —  and  now  and  then 
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there  came  sharp,  childish  tones. 
These  too  passed  away,  and  the 
brooding  quietude  of  the  night  took 
possession  of  all  things  and  mingled 
even  with  the  shattered  dreams  of  the 
man  at  the  table. 

At  last  Carter  rose  and  stood  look- 
ing around  him  with  dull,  sunken 
eyes,  as  if  this  were  a  new  and  strange 
world  upon  which  he  opened  them. 
He  busied  himself  mechanically  with 
his  papers  and  books,  reducing  the 
room  to  its  usual  morning  state;  this 
done,  he  opened  the  door  and  stepped 
out  into  the  fresh  world.  In  the  fra- 
grant dawn  he  passed  down  the  echo- 
ing pavement,  meeting  many  another 
home-seeker  in  the  hurrying  dogs; 
the  winds  from  the  mountains  blew 


caressingly  upon  his  cheek,  and  the 
earliest  falling  leaves  drifted  softly 
against  his  moving  figure. 

Miss  Wood,  the  observant  maiden 
lady,  glancing  betimes  from  her  bed- 
room window,  saw  the  passer-by,  with 
his  head  bent,  his  eyes  concealed  by 
the  hat  pulled  over  them;  and  she 
said  to  her  sister: 

"I  always  said  that  politics  would 
be  the  ruination  of  James  Carter. 
Here  he  is  going  home  at  this  time  of 
the  morning.  See  how  dissipated  he 
looks!  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  he'd 
been  gambling  all  night  with  Judge 
Adams.  What  self-respecting  young 
woman  would  have  anything  to  do 
with  him  now,  I  should  like  to  know 
— let  alone  Eugenia  Merriam!" 
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By  Emma  Playter  Seabury. 

WO   sundered   souls  —  the   world  between,— yet  each 
Knew  every  impulse  of  the  other's  heart; 
And  two  walked  side  by  side  in  act  and  speech, 
Whose  thought  and  souls  were  leagues  and  leagues  apart, 
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By  Ft  ed  E,   Keay. 


PERHAPS  the  most  eccentric 
character  whom  New  England 
has  ever  known  was  Timothy 
Dexter.  He  was  born  January  22, 1 747, 
in  Maiden,  Mass.  Whatever  may 
have  been  his  deficiencies  in  many  re- 
spects, he  had  from  his  youth  a  re- 
markable faculty  of  acquiring  money. 
Learning  the  leather  dressing  trade, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  started  in 
business  on  his  own  account  at 
Charlestown,  Mass.,  and  in  this  busi- 
ness he  was  very  successful.  In  1770 
he  married  Elizabeth  Frothingham, 
daughter  of  John  Lord  of  Exeter,  N. 
H.,  and  widow  of  Benjamin  Frothing- 
ham of  Newbury,  Mass.  She  was 
nine  years  older  than  Dexter.  She 
kept  a  small  store,  the  profits  from 
which  swelled  the  family  income. 
She  had  also  received  considerable 
property  at  the  death  of  her  first  hus- 
band. This  marriage  was  very  un- 
happy, and  for  many  years  Dexter  and 
his  wife  were  separated.  He  com- 
plained much  of  her,  and  in  his  writ- 
ings constantly  alludes  to  her  as  "the 
gost"  who  was  the  cause  of  so  much 
of  his  trouble.  The  term  "gost,''  as 
used  by  him,  appears  to  have  been 
synonymous  with  devil. 

They  had  two  children.  The  son, 
Samuel  Lord  Dexter,  was  deficient  in 
intellect  and  a  confirmed  spendthrift. 
Being  sent  by  his  father  on  business 
to  Europe,  he  lost  the  value  of  the 
cargo  by  gambling.  After  his  re- 
turn he  quarreled  continually  with 
his  father,  and  he  died  while  still 
young.  The  daughter's  life  was 
equally  sad.  She  was  accounted 
beautiful,  but  had  few  other  recom- 
mendations. She  was  married  to 
Abraham  Bishop  of  New  Haven, 
Conn.  Their  married  life  was  ex- 
ceedingly unhappy.  She  claimed 
that  her  husband  abused  her,  which 


story  was  believed  by  her  father.  She 
became  intemperate,  lost  what  little 
reason  she  before  possessed,  and  her 
husband  obtained  a  divorce.  She 
died  a  melancholy  death  some  y 

after.  Timothy  Dexter  asserted  that 
Bishop  married  his  daughter  for  her 
father's  money,  which,  not  forthcom- 
ing, he  quickly  tired  of  her.  Dexter 
had  an  intense  hatred  for  his  son-in- 
law,  which  he  expressed  at  1  ■•. 
portunity. 

With  the  money  which  his  \sife 
brought  him  and  what  he  himself 
earned,  Timothy  Dexter  in  a  few  years 
had  accumulated  several  thousand 
dollars.  At  that  time  Continent./ 
curities  were  very  much  depreciated 
in  value.  Taking  pattern  from  John 
Hancock  and  others,  some  <<\  whom 
had  less  ready  money  than  himself, 
IK'xtcr  purchased  a  considerable 
amount  of  this  paper  at  a  mere  frac- 
tion of  its  face  value.  Before  long  the 
paper  began  to  advance,  and  it  soon 
sold  at  par.  This  made  Dexter  quite 
a  wealthy  man  for  those  times.  With 
the  accession  of  wealth  began  those 
eccentricities  which  have  made  his 
name  famous  in  Xew  England  annals. 
He  felt  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  de- 
port himself  like  other  rich  men.  but 
in  his  attempts  to  do  this  he  only  suc- 
ceeded in  making  himself  ridiculous. 
The  best  society  in  Charlestown. 
wherein  he  wished  to  move,  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  him.  so  he 
decided  to  remove  to  a  more  con- 
genial locality.  His  wife's  forme: 
sociation  with  the  town  was  probably 
the  cause  of  his  choice  oi  Xewbury- 
port  as  a  dwelling  place.  Here  he 
bought  one  of  the  finest  houses,  from 
which  he  soon  removed  to  a  large 
estate  on  High  Street,  containing  sev- 
eral acres  of  land.  His  house  stil1 
stands  upon  High  Street,  and  is  in  an 
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excellent  state  of  preservation.  It  is 
the  property  of  Mrs.  George  H.  Cor- 
liss, the  widow  of  the  late  well-known 
Providence  engineer,  and  is  occupied 
by  her  sister. 

After  his  removal  to  Newburyport, 
Dexter  assumed  the  title  of  "Lord," 
which  he  claimed  was  forced  upon 
him  by  the  voice  of  the  people.  Ever 
afterward  he  was  known  as  Lord 
Timothy  Dexter.  It  is  curious  to  in- 
quire whether  this  title  was  sug- 
gested to  him  by  his  wife's  maiden 
name,  or  by  that  of  his  son,  evidently 
named  for  her.  It  may  well  be  that 
the  name  Samuel  Lord  Dexter  first 
suggested  to  his  mind  Lord  Timothy 
Dexter. 

The  Newburyport  house  and 
.  grounds  he  adorned  after  his  own  pe- 
culiar notions.  On  the  roof  he 
raised  minarets,  topped  with  gilt  balls, 
and  on  the  cupola  in  the  centre  was  a 
golden  eagle.  In  the  grounds  in 
front  of  the  house,  which  were  filled 
with  choice  fruit  trees  and  flowers,  he 
erected  forty  or  fifty  columns,  about 
fifteen  feet  high,  on  each  of  which 
stood  a  wooden  statue  of  some  celeb- 
rity, larger  than  life  size.  Among 
these  were  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
Benjamin  Franklin,  William  Pitt, 
George  the  Fourth,  Lord  Nelson,  an 
Indian  chief,  and  some  fanciful 
statues.  He  reserved  the  right  freely 
to  change  these  personages,  so  that 
one  statue  in  its  time  played  many 
parts.  This  was  effected  simply  by 
changing  the  inscription,  the  statue 
remaining  the  same.  Two  lions 
were  placed  on  each  side  before  the 
door,  and  in  the  centre  over  the  gate- 
way was  an  arch  surmounted  by 
statues  of  Washington,  Adams,  and 
Jefferson.  This  was  the  Arch  of 
Honor.  Among  the  figures  m  the 
garden  was  one  of  Lord  Timothy 
himself,  modestly  inscribed:  "I  am 
the  first  in  the  East,  the  first  in 
the  West,  and  the  greatest  philoso- 
pher in  the  western  world."  All  this 
ornamentation  cost  a  great  amount 
of  money.  In  his  life  of  Dexter, 
Knapp  places  it  at  nearly  $15,000,  but 


it  was  probably  much  less  than  that. 
The  statues  were  all  showily  painted, 
with  no  exhibition  of  taste. 

Having  embellished  the  exterior  of 
his  house,  Dexter  turned  his  atten- 
tention  to  the  interior,  which  he- 
wished  to  have  correspond  with  what 
had  already  been  done.  To  this  end 
he  sent  to  France  for  fine  furniture, 
sparing  no  expense  in  its  purchase; 
and  he  is  said  to  have  gathered  some 
really  excellent  furnishings,  which 
were  afterwards  ruined  by  the  drunk- 
en orgies  of  his  son  and  himself.  He 
attempted  a  library,  the  value  of  which 
lay  mainly  in  the  bindings  of  the 
books.  Hearing  that  the  English 
lords,  whom  he  ever  strove  to  imitate, 
were  patrons  of  the  art  of  painting,  he 
imported  many  pictures,  sending  a 
young  man  of  some  taste  to  purchase 
his  art  treasures.  Upon  the  agent's 
return,  Dexter  accepted  all  the  poor- 
est paintings  and  refused  those  really 
good.  To  protect  himself,  the  young 
man  had  the  names  of  noted  artists 
painted  on  these  inferior  pictures. 

The  establishment  being  yet  in- 
complete, Dexter  purchased  an  ele- 
gant coach,  on  which  he  caused  to  be 
painted  a  coat  of  arms,  which  he  se- 
lected from  a  book  on  heraldry.  For 
some  time  he  drove  only  cream- 
colored  horses,  and  his  vanity  was 
tickled  by  the  huzzas  of  the  boys  as  his 
gorgeous  equipage  rolled  by. 

Being  now  a  full-fledged  member  of 
the  nobility,  Lord  Timothy  took  great 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  foreign  noble- 
men. At  the  time  of  the  death  on  the 
scaffold  of  Louis  XVI.  of  France, 
Dexter  was  in  Boston.  He  hurried 
immediately  to  Newburyport,  where 
he  persuaded  the  sextons  to  toll  the 
church  bells,  a  proceeding  which  was 
promptly  stopped  by  the  selectmen. 
Having  thus  shown  his  sympathy,  he 
sent  invitations  to  the  royal  family 
to  visit  him,  and  under  the  pretext 
that  the  invitation  would  be  accepted, 
he  purchased  an  enormous  supply  of 
provisions  for  their  entertainment. 
Though  royalty  did  not  visit  him, 
these  provisions  rose  greatly  in  value. 
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and  he  sold  them  again  at  a  good 
profit 

Another  eccentricity  was  shown  in 
Dexter's  selection  and  coronation  of  a 
private  poet  laureate,  his  former  ap- 
prentice, Jonathan  Plumer.  The 
laureate,  in  his  autobiography,  gives 
the  following  account  of  his  previous 
life:  "I  had  some  practice  as  a  physi- 
cian, and  earned  something  with  my 
pen,  but  for  several  years  was  obliged 
chiefly  to  follow  various  kinds  of 
business  accounted  less  honorable, 
viz.,  farming,  repeating  select  pas- 
sages from  authors,  selling  halibut, 
sawing  wood,  selling  books  and  bal- 
lads in  the  streets,  serving  as  postboy, 
filling  beds  with  straw,  and  wheeling 
them  to  the  owners  thereof,  collecting 
rags,  etc."  From  this  may  be  in- 
ferred his  great  versatility  and  fitness 
for  the  important  office  he  was  to  as- 
sume. His  patron  provided  him  with 
a  peculiar  livery  of  black  cloth,  orna- 
mented with  stars  and  fringed,  large 
buckled  shoes,  a  cocked  hat,  and  a 
gold-headed  cane.  The  coronation 
ceremony  was  performed  in  Dexter's 
garden,  the  wreath  being  of  parsley, 
instead  of  laurel.  This  interesting 
and  solemn  rite  was  rudely  interrupted 
by  the  village  boys,  who  put  both  the 
actors  to  flight.  The  following  is  one 
of  the  laureate's  productions: 

"Lord  Dexter  is  a  man  of  fame, 

Most  celebrated  is  his  name; 

More  precious  far  than  gold  that's  pure. 

Lord  Dexter  live  for  evermore. 

"His  noble  house  it  shines  more  bright 
Than  Lebanon's  most  pleasant  height; 
Never  was  one  who  stepp'd  therein 
Who  wanted  to  come  out  again. 

"His  house  is  filled  with  sweet  perfumes. 
Rich  furniture  doth  fill  his  rooms; 
Inside  and  out  it  is  adorn'd, 
And  on  the  top  an  eagle's  formed. 

"His    house    is    white    and    trimmed    with 

green, 
For  many  miles  it  may  be  seen; 
It  shines  as  bright  as  any  star, 
The  fame  of  it  has  spread  afar. 

"Lord  Dexter,  thou  whose  name  alone 
Shines      brighter     than      King      Geofge's 
throne, — 


'1  liy  name  shall  stand  in  bo 

And  princei  ihall  his  name  proclaim. 

"Lord   Dexter  hath  a  coach  beside, 
In   pomp  and  splendor  he  doth  ride; 
'J  be   hor-.es  champ  the  silver  bit, 
And  throw  the  foam  around  their  feet. 

images  around  him  stand. 
I  or  th»y  were  made  by  his  command; 
Looking  to  ICC  Lord  Dexter  come, 
With  fixed  eyes  they  see  him  home." 

Notwithstanding  the  laudatory  na- 
ture of  his  v<  was  un- 
able to  meet  the  demand*  made 
him  by  his  lord,  and  considerable 

Hon       arose.     The      troubles      were 
smoothed  over,  however,  and  the  mu- 
tual   relations    remained    uncha 
until       I  I  death.       Jonathan 

Plumer    firmly  I     to    be 

membered  in  his  patron's  will,  and  his 
disappointment  rankled  in  his  breast 

r  after. 

Dexter  built  a  tomb  in  his  garden, 
in  the  basement  of  his  summer  house, 
Opened  for  light  and  air.  This  he 
fitted  up  magnificently.  Then  he  had 
a  coffin  made  from  the  finest  ma- 
any  obtainable.  An  ordinary 
carpenter  could  not  be  entrusted  with 
its  construction,  but  a  suitable  work- 
man was  at  length  found.  D< 
himself  selected  the  wood.  The 
coffin  was  beautifully  finished  and 
lined,  and  was  adorned  with 
heavy  silver  handles.  When  it  was 
completed  it  was  exposed  to  public 
inspection. 

Nothing  was  now  wanted  but  the 
funeral,  and  this  Dexter  determined 
to  have,  it  being  given  out  that  he  was 
dead.  Invitations  were  sent  to  all  the 
prominent  people  in  town,  many  of 
whom  attended  what  they  supposed 
to  be  the  burial  of  their  eccentric 
townsman.  The  burial  sen-ice  was 
read,  but  not  by  a  clergyman,  and  a 
fulsome  eulogy  was  delivered.  The 
coffin  was  carried  to  the  tomb  in  the 
g-arden,  where  it  was  deposited,  and 
the  door  locked.  The  guests  re- 
turned to  the  house,  where  an  elabo- 
rate banquet  was  provided  for  them. 
During  the  feast  a  noise  was  heard  in 
the     kitchen,     where     the     supposed 
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corpse  was  found  beating  his  wife  be- 
cause she  had  not  wept  during  the 
services. 

After  his  palace  was  completed 
Dexter  opened  it  to  the  public,  who 
came  m  crowds  to  view  it.  Nothing 
which  he  had  done  or  could  do,  how- 
ever, served  to  open  to  him  the  doors 
of  polite  society,  which  he  was  so 
solicitous  to  enter.  Everywhere  he 
was  frowned  upon  or  laughed  at.  He 
was  sport  for  the  children  and  wonder 
for  their  elders. 

He  purchased  another  -estate  in 
Chester,  N.  H., 
Which  he  used  as  a 
country  residence. 
He  took  the  title 
of  Lord  of  Ches- 
ter, and  orna- 
mented this  Ches- 
ter house  with 
characteristic  ec- 
centricity, but  all 
to  no  avail,  as.  the 
inhabitants  of 
Chester  were  even 
less  well  disposed 
toward  him  than 
those  of  Newbury- 
port. 

Having  given  up 
his  former  busi- 
ness, and  having 
much  idle  time  on 
his  hands,  Dexter 
became  much  ad- 
dicted to  liquor. 
He  made  all  his 
business  engage- 
ments for  the  morning,  know- 
ing that  after  dinner  he  was  un- 
fit for  such  matters.  He  became 
very  offensive,  presuming  upon  his 
wealth  to  shield  him  from  the  conse- 
quences of  his  folly.  He  was  often 
punished  severely  by  his  victims  or 
their  friends.  Once  when  a  person 
was  viewing  his  house  from  the  street, 
Dexter  ordered  his  son  to  shoot  the 
person.  Upon  his  refusal,  Dexter 
threatened  him  with  a  pistol.  The 
son  fired,  but  struck  the  fence.  For 
this  Lord  Timothy  was  arrested  and 
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sentenced  to  Ipswich  jail.  He  per- 
suaded the  authorities  to  allow  him  to 
go  to  Ipswich  in  his  own  coach,  which 
he  did  in  great  state.  He  remained  in 
jail  some  time,  but  tired  of  confine- 
ment and  purchased  his  freedom— at 
the  cost,  it  was  said,  of  a  thousand  dol- 
lars. 

t  Dexter  was  exceedingly  supersti- 
tious, and  consulted  fortune  tellers 
upon  every  occasion.  For  several 
years  he  was  under  the  influence  of  a 
man  who  claimed  a  knowledge  of 
astrology,  and  taught  his  patron 
something  of  the 
science.  Dexter 
often  consulted 
Madame  Hooper, 
a  woman  in  Xew- 
buryport  who 
made  her  living  by 
fortune  telling. 
At  her  death  he 
transferred  h  i  s 
patronage  to  the 
famous  M  o  1 1 
Pitcher. 

The  person  who 
exercised  the  most 
influence  over 
Dexter  was  Lucy 
Lancaster,  a  col- 
ored woman  at- 
tached to  his  es- 
tate. Having  suc- 
cessfully nursed 
h  i  m  through  a 
severe  sickness, 
she  ever  after  lived 
with  him,  and  she 
was  often  the  means  of  preventing 
violent  outbreaks  on  his  part. 

On  the  twenty-sixth  of  October, 
1806,  this  singular  man  died.  His 
death  was  undoubtedly  hastened  by 
his  intemperate  habits.  Knapp  says 
that  "his  life  was  much  longer  than 
could  have  been  reasonably  expected 
of  a  man  given  to  such  indulgences. 
One  thing  seemed  to  protract  his 
days;  he  drank  nothing  but  the  pur- 
est and  best  of  liquors.''  He  was 
buried  in  the  town  cemetery,  the 
board    of   health    wisely    refusing   to 
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allow  the  body  to  be  placed   in   the 

tomb    which    Dexter    had    so    elab- 
orately prepared  for  its  reception. 

The  inventory  of  his  estate  showed 
property  to  the  amount  of  but  $35,- 
ooo,  of  which  $12,000  was  real  estate 
and  $15,500  personal  property. 
There  were  goods  on  hand  to  the 
value  of  $7,510.  Of  course,  these 
amounts  do  not  show  nearly  the  cost 
of  his  property,  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  money  which  he  spent  upon  his 
estate  was  practically  thrown  away. 
In  the  great  gale  of  1850  many  of  the 
statues  were  blown  down.  The  ex- 
ecutor sold  them  at  auction.  The 
highest  price  realized  was  for  the 
"Goddess  of  Fame,"  which  brought 
five  dollars.  Dexter  in  his  will  pro- 
vided for  his  family  and  made  some 
public  bequests,  among  them  $2,000 
for  the  poor  of  Newbury  port,  S2.000 
for  the  support  of  the  gospel,  and 
$300  for  a  bell  for  Maiden,  his  birth- 
place. One  of  the  most  remarkable 
things  about  this  remarkable  man  is 
the  fact  that  he  displayed  so  much 
wisdom  and  liberality  and  no  eccen- 
tricity in  his  will.  The  stone  over  his 
grave  is  inscribed: 

"In  memory  of  Timothy  Dexter.  who  died 
Oct.  26,   1806.  Aetatis  60. 
He    gave    liberal    Donations 
For  the  support  of  the  Gospel, 


For  the  benefit  <>i  the  I 

And  for  other  benevolent  purpose 

When  the  life  of  this  singular  char- 
acter is  reviewed,  it  seems  impossible 
to  believe  that  he  was  in  any 
imbecile.     1  li^  early  bnsii 

tended    with    surer--.      Then    he    en- 
gaged in  many  commercial  ventures 
to  Europe  and  the  Indie-,  on  a  L 
scale,  all  of  which  seem  to  have  1 
eminently   successful.      1 
have   made    considerable   money    by 
speculation  in  opium.     Everything 
which  he  gave  his  attention  seem< 
turn  to  gold.     He  was  very  shrewd  in 
bargaining.       Knapp     remarks     that 
"many    who   attempted    to    take   ad- 
vantage of  him  got  sadly  d< 
All  this  suggests  the  inquiry  whether 
some    at   least    of    his    idiosyncras    - 
were  not  assumed  for  pecuniary  ends. 
In  the  ornamentation  of  his  house  and 
grounds  vanity   was.   no   doubt,   one 
great  motive,  and  yet  it  has  been  in- 
ferred that  one  purpose  was  to  draw 
travel  to  a  neighboring  toll  bridge,  in 
which  he  held  a  large  interest.     There 
are  several  statements  in  his  writings 
which  go  to  substantiate  this  theory. 
Of  some  of  his  reputed  business  ven- 
tures I  will  speak  more  fully  farther 
on.     Like  another  famous  Xew  Eng- 
lander.  Barnum,  Dexter  evidently  be- 
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lieved  thoroughly  in  advertising  him- 
self. I  would  not,  however,  give  any 
impression  that  Dexter  was  of  thor- 
oughly sound  mind.  There  can  be 
no  question  that  to  some  extent  and 
in  some  directions  his  mind  was  un- 
balanced. 

There  remains  one  phase  of  Lord 
Dexter's  career  to  be  noticed — his 
literary  work.  Not  content  with  a 
laureate  to  sound  his  praises,  Lord 
Dexter  decided  to  enter  the  walks  of 
literature  himself,  and  he  published  a 
little  work  entitled,  "A  Pickle  for  the 
Knowing  Ones ;  or,  Plain  Truths  in  a 
Homespun  Dress";  but  since  its  pub- 
lication no  one  has  arisen  sufficiently 
"knowing"  to  fathom  its  meaning.  It 
was  printed  with  no  regard  to  proper 
spelling  or  placing  of  capitals,  and  had 
no  punctuation  marks  or  pauses  of 
any  kind.  As  much  fault  was  found 
with  this  lack  of  punctuation,  in  the 
second  edition  a  page  was  devoted  to 
the  various  punctuation  marks,  and 
the  following  note  was  inserted : 

"mister  printer  the  Nowing  ones  com- 
plane  of  my  book  the  fust  edition  had  no 
stops  I  put  in  A  Nuf  here  and  they  may 
peper  and  solt  it  as  they  plese" 

The  book  was  distributed  gratui- 
tously, as  Lord  Dexter  understood 
that  the  British  nobility  were  accus- 
tomed so  to  dispose  of  their  works, 
disdaining  to  turn  them  to  profit.  I 
quote  from  this  curious  volume  his 
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lordship's  description  of  his  house  and 
grounds.  The  first  extract  is  en- 
titled: "From  the  Museum  of  Timo- 
thy Dexter,  Esq.": 

"Ime  the  first  Lord  in  the  younited 
States  of  A  mercary  Now  of  Newburyport 
it  is  the  voice  of  the  peopel  and  1  cant  Help 
it  and  so  let  it  goue  Now  as  I  must  be 
Lord  there  foler  many  more  Lords  prittey 
sonne  for  it  Dont  hurt  A  Cat  Nor  the 
mouse  Nor  the  son  Nor  the  water  Nor  the 
Eare  [air].  .  .  .  Now  I  be  gin  to  Lay  the 
Corner  stone  with  great  Remembrence  of 
my  father  Jorge  Washington  the  grate 
herow  17  sentreys  past  before  we  found  30 
good  A  father  to  his  children  and  Now 
gone  to  Rest  Now  to  showe  my  Love  to 
my  father  and  grate  Carietcrs  I  will  shoue 
the  world  in  15  months  if  Now  man  mour- 
ders  me  in  Dors  or  out  Dors  such  a  mous- 
erum  on  Earth.  ...  I  am  A  goueing  to 
Let  or  shildren  know  Now  to  see  good 
Lord  what  has  bin  in  the  world  grat  wase 
back  to  own  fore  fathers  Not  old  plimeth 
but  stop  to  Addom  &  Eve  to  shoue  45 
figers  two  Leged  and  fore  Leged  becose 
we  Cant  Doue  well  without  fore  Legd  in 
the  first  plase  they  are  our  foude  in  the  next 
plase  to  make  out  Dexters  mouseum  I 
wants  4  Lions  to  defend  thous  grat  and 
mistry  men  from  East  to  wist  from  North 
to  South  which  Now  are  at  the  plases 
Rased  the  Lam  is  not  Readey  in  short 
meater  if  Agreable  I  forme  a  good  and 
peasabel  govement  on  my  Land  in  New- 
buryport Compleat  I  take  3  presedents 
hamsher  govener  [governor  of  New 
Hampshire]  all  to  Noue  York  and  the 
grate  mister  John  Jay  is  one  that  maks  2 
in  that  state  the  king  of  grat  britton  mister 
pitt  Roufus  King  Cros  over  to  france 
Loues  the  16  and  then  the  grate  bonnepar- 
tey  the  grate  and  their  segnetoure  Crow 
biddey." 

Lord  Timothy 
then  describes  the 
raising  of  the  stat- 
ues upon  the  royal 
arch.  The  figure 
of  George  Wash- 
ington was  in  the 
centre,  that  of  ex- 
President  J  o  h  n 
Adams — "K  i  n  g 
Addoms,"  Dexter 
calls  him  —  stood 
on  the  right,  and  a 
statue  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,  then 
President,  on  the 
left    hand.     Wash- 
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ington  had  his  hat  on,  the  others' 
heads  were  bared.  The  three  Presi- 
dents thus  honored  had  the  sympathy 
of  Dexter  in  their  official  life.  "It  is 
hard  work  to  be  A  king,  i  say  it  is 
harder  than  tilling  the  ground  J  know 
it  is  for  I  find  it  is  hard  work  to  be  a 
Lord." 

As  the  figures  were  imported,  there 
was  considerable  delay  in  their  receipt. 
Dexter  complained  that 
he  had  only  four  lions  and 
one  lamb  up,  and  that  a 
statue  of  Aaron  Burr  had 
not  arrived  from    Leerhorn. 


THE    DEXTER     MANSION  —  REAR    VIEW 

There  was  a  row  of  thirteen  pillars  in 
front,  representing  the  thirteen  states. 
Behind  these  were  three  more,  and 
two  at  each  side  of  the  grand  arch, 
which  was  seventeen  feet  in  height 
and  "cost  39  pound  wate  silver." 

In  the  garden,  Dexter  built  a  small 
structure,  known  as  the  Temple  of 
Reason.  Under  this  was  a  tomb,  into 
which  the  eccentric  owner  could  retire 
when  he  desired  privacy,  and  where 
he  could  enjoy  pipes,  tobacco,  a  speak- 
ing trumpet,  the  Bible,  and  some  good 
songs.  This  was  "painted  whit  in 
side  and  out  side  tuched  with  green 
Nobel  trimmings." 

Dexter  was  radical  in  his  religious 


views.     1  foi  the 

prime  requisite.      If  a  man  was  honest 
it  was  of  slight  consequ*  1  'her 

he  worshiped  the  sun,  n  -ars, 

or  his  wife.     Prea<  hers  and  priests  he 
abhorred.   I  J<-  descril 
he  heard  once  in   a    W...    Hampshire 
Xew    Light    Baptist    Church.    The 
preacher,   Ik-  says,  babbled,  sol 

sniffled,    "and    so    went    on    lire    and 

brimstone,"     fii 

Lord.    1    hop   yon   wi" 
sider     what     foue     hints     I 

given  and  I  will 
it   up   sum  time   hem        i 

am    nine])    w  <  .re   doun 

the    wether    being 
worme  todaj . 

What        Dexter       termed 

priestcraft   aroused   hi 
dignation    greatly,    and    he 
c<  instantly  in\  1 
it.     He    claimed,    hoi 

to  have   had   ;.  al   re- 

ligions   experience,    having 
been    converted    over   thirty 
before   he  wrote  his 

IK-  realized  that  he 
was  not  doing  all  he  ought. 
>und    fault    with    the 
Quakers 

sins     were     washed     away 
stayed  at  home  and  let 
the  rest  go  unclean.     "And 
so  it  is  much  so  with  1 
he  wrote.  "I  stay  at  fa 
praying  for  theavs  and   R     igs  1      be 
saved  Day  and  Night  praying  for  sin- 
ers  poour  create:- 

Lord  Timothy  showed  quite  a  lit- 
tle political  shrewdness  and  foresight. 
He  entertained  grave  fears  that  the 
states  would  not  hold  together,  and 
cautioned  them  that  in  union  lay  their 
only  safety.  A  president,  he  wrote,  is 
only  a  king.  "There  must  be  A  head 
sum  whare  or  the  people  is  lost  Lik 
wild  gees  when  they  Lous  the  gander." 
The  term  president.  Dexter  explained, 
was  used  to  please  the  people  at  large, 
who  liked  its  sound  better  than  that  of 
king.  He  urged  the  North  and  the 
South  to  keep  together  even  if  they 
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were  obliged  to  resort  to  a  kingly 
power  in  order  to  do  so.  He  assured 
the  people  that  at  least  four-fifths  of 
them  would  in  time  be  pleased  with 
their  ruler,  Thomas  Jefferson. 

The  last  passage  I  shall  cite  is  Lord 
Timothy's  account  of  how  he  obtained 
his  money— evidently  written  to  sat- 
isfy a  widespread  but,  in  Dexter's 
opinion,  an  impertinent  curiosity  on 
the  subject: 

"How  Did  Dexter  make  his  money  Inw 
ye  says  bying  whale  bone  fer  stain  fer  ships 
in  grosing  three  houndred  &  40  tuns  bort 
all  in  boston  salum,  and  all  in  Noue  york 
under  Cover  oppenly  told  them  fer  my 
ships  thay  all  Lafed  so  I  had  at  my  one 
prise  I  had  four  Conning  men  fer  Ronners 
they  souned  the  home  as  I  told  them  to 
Act  the  fool  I  was  foull  of  Cash  I  had  Nine 
tun  of  silver  on  hand  at  that  time  all  that 
time  the  Creaters  more  or  Less  Lafing  it 
spread  very  fast  heare  is  the  Rub  in  fifty 
Days  thay  smelt  A  Rat  found  whare  it  was 
gone  to  Noue  bry  Port  speklaters  swarmed 
Like  hell  houns  to  be  short  with  it  I  made 
seventey  five  per  sent  one  tun  and  halfe  of 
silver  and  over  one  more  spect  Drole  A 
Nouf  I  Dreamed  of  warming  pans  three 
Nits  that  thay  would  doue  in  the  west  in- 
gas  [West  Indies]  I  got  not  more  than 
fortey  two  thousand  put  them  in  Nine  ves- 
sels for  difrent  ports  that  tuck  good  hold — 
I  cleared  sevinty  nine  per  sent — the  pans 
thay  mad  yous  of  them  fer  Coucking  .  .  . 
I  found  I  was  very  luckkey  in  spekkelasion 
I  dreamed  that  the  good  book  was  Run 
Down  in  this  Countrey  Nine  years  goue  j;o 
Low  az  halfe  prise  and  Dull  at  that  the 
bibbel  I  means  I  had  the  Readey  Cash  by 
holl  sale  I  bort  twelve  per  sent  under  halfe 
prise  thay  Cost  forty  one  sents  Each  bibles 
twenty  one  thousand  I  put  them  into  twenty 
one  vessels  fer  the  westinges  and  sent 
A  text  that  all  of  them  must  have  one 
bibel  in  Every  familey  or  if  not  thay 
would  goue  to  hell  and  if  thay  had  Dun 
wiked  flie  to  the  bibel  and  on  thare 
Neas  and  kiss  the  bibel  three  times  and 
Look  up  to  heaven  annest  fer  giveness 
my  Capttens  all  had  Compleat  orders 
heare  Corns  the  good  Luck  I  made  one 
hundred  per  sent  &  Littel  over  then  I 
found  I  had  made  money  A  Nuf  I  hant 
speck  A  Lated  sence  old  times  by  gov- 
erment  secourities  I  made  or  cleared 
forty  seven  thousand  Dolors  that  is  the 
old  A  fare  Now  I  toald  the  all  the 
sekrett  Now  be  still  Let  me  a  Lone 
Dont  wonder  Now  more  houe  I  got 
my  money  boaz  [boys]." 

The  sending  of  warming  pans  to 
the  West  Indies  has  become  one  of 


the  most  famous  things  connected  with 
Lord  Timothy's  career.  Knapp,  in 
his  life  of  Dexter,  takes  this  state- 
ment of  his  speculations  as  strictly 
true ;  and  even  adds  many  details.  As 
he  wrote  very  soon  after  Lord  Dex- 
ter's  death,  he  must  have  had  means 
of  verification  now  wanting.  In  an 
article  in  the  New  England  Historical 
and  Genealogical  Register  for  October, 
1886,  Mr.  Todd,  on  the  other  hand, 
treats  Dexter's  account  as  absurd  and 
published  only  to  blind  the  public. 
He  points  out  that  at  that  time,  judg- 
ing from  the  amount  of  property 
which  Dexter  left,  he  could  hardly 
have  had  sufficient  means  to  have  pur- 
chased all  the  available  whalebone. 
As  to  the  warming-pan  speculation, 
Mr.  Todd  insists  that  the  pans  must 
have  been  imported  from  England, 
which  would  have  involved  great  ex- 
pense and  considerable  time;  that 
they  could  not  have  been  used  in 
cooking,  or,  as  tradition  claims,  in 
sugar  making ;  and  that  the  Newbury- 
port  custom  house  has  no  record  of 
their  exportation  or  importation.  It 
does  not  follow,  however,  that  the 
goods  should  ever  have  entered 
Newburyport,  as  Dexter  was  accus- 
tomed to  do  business  both  from 
Salem  and  Boston.  Mr.  Todd  calls 
the  Bible  speculation  the  most  absurd 
of  all,  inasmuch  as  the  West  Indians 
spoke  Spanish  and  could  make  no  use 
of  English  Bibles.     Here  he  seems  to 
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overlook  the  fact  that  the  people  w<  re 
not  expected  to  read  the  Bibles. 
They  were  sent  merely  as  charms 
against  the  evil  one,  and  in  Belling 
them  the  captains  played  upon  native 
superstition  wholly.  If  they  suc- 
ceeded in  convincing  the  West 
Indians  that  any  such  charm  existed, 
the  language  of  the  book  became  at 
once  immaterial.  Dexter's  stor 
told  with  such  apparent   honesty  and 


frankness  of  detail  thai  it  ii  bar 
throw  it  altogether  aside.    1 
of  speculation  in  governi  un- 

ties has,  I  bel 

While    it    ma 

verify  the  other  stories,  we  can  at 
give  thia  singular  person  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt  as  regards  them  also.     Dur- 
ing Lord  Timoth)  's  life  the 
these  curious  speculations 
erally  known  and  implicitly  belw 
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THE   STORY  OF   SHIRLEY    PLACE. 


By  Ida  Ay  res. 


O 


N  Shirley 
Street  in 
D  o  rchester 
there  stands  a 
grand  old  mansion 
which  so  far  as  I 
know  is  not  on 
any  list  of  "places 
of  historic  interest 
in  and  around  Boston."  The  house 
is  very  striking  as  it  stands,  large, 
high,  conspicuous,  crowded  now 
among  the  many  buildings  which 
have  crushed  its  old  lawns  and  flower 
gardens  out  of  existence.  In  spite  of 
this  last,  the  mansion  still  holds  its 
head  high,  and  looks  from  its  cupola 
over  scenery,  miles  in  extent,  which 
has  undergone  strange  changes  in  the 
century  and  a  half  during  which  it 
has  kept  its  watch.  A  strange  story 
has  this  house,  for  its  walls  have  shel- 
tered many  whom  mankind  will  al- 
ways delight  to  honor. 

Away  back  in  1731,  William  Shir- 
ley came  over  from  England  to  the 
Massachusetts  Colony.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  London  merchant,  educated 
for  the  law  at  Cambridge.  He  was  a 
man  of  great  promise.  After  having 
lived  in  Boston  about  ten  years,  he 
was,  in  1741,  appointed  governor  of 
Massachusetts,  through  the  influence 
of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  and  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle.  At  this  time  Mr.  Shir- 
ley was  living  in  a  house  on  what  was 
then  King  Street.  He  immediately 
moved  to  the  Province  House,  where 
so  many  of  the  old  time  governors 
made  their  home.  Not  long  after  this 
the  record  says  that  he  built  a  very 
elegant  mansion  at  Roxbury,  near  the 
boundary  line  of  Dorchester,  about 
twenty-five  rods  back  from  the  main 
road.  It  is  this  house  which  is  the 
subject  of  the  present  sketch.  It 
stood  in  all  its  ancient  grandeur  until 


1867.  Since  that  time  it  has  been  the 
spoil  of  the  speculator.  White  and 
yellow  paint  and  cheap  wall  paper 
have  almost  laid  the  aristocratic 
ghosts  which  are  said  to  have  walked 
in  it.  Old  legends  of  carousal,  im- 
prisonment and  death  still  hang  about 
the  place,  losing  nothing  of  their  fas- 
cination by  being  indefinite. 

Governor  Shirley,  having  decided  to 
erect  the  house,  sent  to  England  and 
had  all  the  material  prepared  there 
and  shipped  to  Boston.  Old  English 
oaks  furnished  the  timbers;  and  even 
the  bricks,  of  three  different  patterns, 
came  from  the  mother  country.  Of 
course  all  this  was  expensive,  but  the 
original  workmanship  is  exquisite. 
The  very  modern  partitions,  on  the 
contrary,  are  of  the  roughest  plank- 
ing. It  has  been  said  of  the  building 
of  the  old  Shirley  mansion  that  it  was 
like  Solomon's  temple,  its  parts 
brought  all  ready  to  put  together, 
save  that  in  the  case  of  the  mansion 
the  sound  of  hammers  was  probably 
heard. 

The  effect  of  this  beautiful  colonial 
mansion  was  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
setting  it  received  at  the  hands  of  the 
governor's  wife,  Lady  Francis  Shir- 
fey.  To  her  is  attributed  the  land- 
scape gardening,  under  her  direction 
the  British  soldiers  stationed  on  the 
place  laid  out  the  lawns  and  terraces. 

Shirley  Place  was  the  name  its 
owner  gave  to  the  estate.  The  man- 
sion was  approached  from  the  main 
road  by  a  fine  avenue  lined  on  either 
side  with  English  poplars.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  grounds  are  now  de- 
stroyed. The  house  has  been  moved 
from  its  original  foundations  and  po- 
sition, having  been  pushed  to  the 
right  about  the  distance  of  its  own 
depth. 

The  house  itself  is  very  large,  built 
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in  solid,  square,  colonial  style.     The 
upper  stories  are  of  wood,  elaborately 
finished.     The  original  first  story  was 
built  of  immense  blocks  of  granite. 
A  hall  ran    through    this    basement, 
north  and    south,    from    under    one 
piazza  to  the  other.     On  each  side  of 
this   hall   were   four  rooms;   on   one 
side  were    the    summer    and    winter 
kitchens,   store   room,    and   servants' 
sitting  room;  on  the  other  side,  back 
of  these,  there  were  wine  cellars  and 
dungeons.  The  latter,  especially,  were 
considered     necessary    in     those    old 
days.      The     dungeons    were     small 
rooms,   each   with 
a  window  high  up 
near    the    ceiling, 
composed  of  small 
pieces     of     round 
thick  green  bottle 
glass,     something 
like      the      bull's- 
eyes  now  used  in 
stained  glass  win- 
dows.    The  doors 
were     of     t  h  i  c  k 
planking       bound 
with     iron,     a  n  d 
were    so    heavy 
that  it  was  all  the 
housekeepers       in 
later    days    could 
do  to  open  them. 

The  second  or 
parlor  floor  was 
supplied  with  two 
fine  entrances,  one 
on  the  west  side,  and  one  on  the  east, 
the  latter  opening  on  to  the  gardens 
and  orchards.  On  both  the  south 
and  north  sides  of  the  house,  running 
the  whole  length,  there  were  large 
covered  piazzas.  From  the  library 
and  dining*  room  one  could  step  on 
to  one  of  these,  and  from  the  parlor 
and  drawing  room  on  to  the  other. 

Visitors  coming  to  the  house  drove 
up  the  avenue,  round  the  circular 
grass  plot  in  front  of  the  entrance, 
and  there  alighted.  The  carriage  then 
went  round  to  the  side  of  the  great 
elm,  at  the  left  of  the  house.  This 
tree  added  much  to  the  beauty  of  the 
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place,  and  caressed  with  its  leafy  fin- 
gers the  face  of  the  hi  :iich 
it  stood  guard.     At  the  Other  sio 
the  tree,  opposite  the  house,  were  the 
barns. 

Visitors,  having  climbed  the  fi:. 
of  broad  granite  ading  to 

door,  perhaps  pausing  to  admire  the 
beauty  of  the  elaborate  wrought-iron 
English  banisters  on  eith<  [  the 

steps,  would  be  admitted  through  a 

large  door  which  the  iron  hi:, 
tended  half  v.  u  and  which  was 

supplied  with  a  great  iron  knocker, 
latch  and  lock  and  key.  Within  is  a 
large  hall,  fli 
with  black  and 
w  bite  marble 
s  1  a  b  s  ,  some  of 
which  are  broken. 
Tradition  says 
that  the  breaking 
lone  by  Brit- 
ish officers,  who 
had  many  a  grand 
carousal  here.  A: 
the  left  hand  is  a 
room  which  was 
the  library,  and  at 
the  right  is  a  back 
parlor.  In  one 
corner  of  the  hall 
is  a  narrow  wind- 
ing staircase. 

Visitors  did  not 
stay  in  this 
bule:  a  door  was 
opened  at  the  back- 
revealing  the  gem  of  the  whole  nous  . 
the  grand  hall  and  stairway.  In  later 
days  Daniel  Webster  was  very  much 
impressed  with  its  beauty  and  by  the 
width  of  the  stairway:  he  asked 
whether  the  master  oi  the  house. 
Governor  Eustis.  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  drive  up  to  his  room  with  his 
coach  and  four.  This  stairway  rose 
by  easy  steps  to  the  second  floor, 
where  it  ended  with  a  sweeping  curve, 
and  its  landing  formed  a  large  bal- 
cony overlooking  the  great  hall  be- 
low. Here  musicians  were  stationed 
and  discoursed  sweet  music  during 
the  grand  balls  and  feasts  which  were 
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held  in  the  rooms  below.  Upon  this 
balcony  opened  the  guest  chamber. 
Among  the  distinguished  men  whom 
this  room  has  accommodated  were 
Washington,  Franklin,  Lafayette, 
John  Quincy  Adams,  Henry  Clay, 
Aaron  Burr,  John  C.  Calhoun,  and 
Webster.  Below  the  guest  room  was 
the  large  drawing  room.  The  view  of 
the  grounds  from  the  windows  of 
these  rooms  was  very  fine.  From  the 
guest  chamber  a  pleasing  but  distant 
view  of  Boston  harbor  could  be  had. 
Returning  to  the  grand  hall  and 
studying  it  in  detail,  one  sees  beau- 
tiful carving,  a  fine  stuccoed  ceiling, 
and  a  quaintly  carved  niche  in  the 
wall,  at  the  turn  of  the  stairs,  designed 
to  hold  a  candelabrum.  The  balcony 
and  stairs  have  an  elaborate  railing. 
These  banister  rails  are  carved  in 
three  different  styles,  and  the  hand 
rail  is  inlaid  with  a  narrow  design  in 
different  woods.  At  the  foot  of  the 
stairs  at  the  end  of  the  hall  is  the  gar- 
den door,  a  very  elaborate  affair.  It 
is  almost  destroyed  now,  but  it  was  a 
double  door  and  was  enclosed  be- 
tween two  carved  pillars.  The  whole 
was  framed  by  large  glass  windows 


extending  up  either  side  and  uniting 
above  in  a  large  semi-circular  win- 
dow. From  this  garden  doorway  the 
visitor  stepped  on  to  a  terrace  and 
looked  down  upon  the  fruit  gardens; 
or  he  could  walk  from  this  terrace 
upon  the  piazzas  either  at  the  right 
or  left  of  the  house.  He  could  like- 
wise go  down  upon  the  terraces  which 
were  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  house 
from  the  great  elm  tree. 

A  brook  had  wended  its  way  undis- 
turbed through  the  front  lawn  until 
Madam  Shirley  came.  She  had  its 
banks  lined  with  stone  and,  as  it 
passed  the  south  side  of  the  house,  she 
caused  a  series  of  terraces  to  be 
built  there,  down  which  one  could  go 
to  what  was  no  longer  the  brook,  but 
the  "canal."  It  was  spanned  by  three 
bridges.  Diagonally  across  the  es- 
tate, near  the  orchard,  it  enlarged  into 
a  pond.  By  the  side  of  this  very 
pretty  sheet  of  water  was  a  weeping 
willow,  planted  by  Madam  Shirley. 
Under  this  there  was  believed  to  be 
buried  treasure. 

It  would  be  hard  to  imagine  a  more 
romantic  place  than  this  Shirley  es- 
tate,  or   one   better  fitted   to   be   the 
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scene  of  the  events  which  occurred 
there.  During  Governor  Shirley's 
administration,  the  French  and  In- 
dian wars  were  in  progress.  Shirley 
was  a  foremost  figure  at  that  time, 
and  the  struggle  was  sometimes  called 
"Shirley's  War."  lie  was  the  chief 
spirit  in  the  expedition  against  Cape 
Breton,  in  1745,  which  resulted  in  the 
taking  of  Louisburg.  "This  feat  was 
accomplished  by  four  thousand  New 
England  men,  led  by  Col.  William 
Pepperell,  aided  by  a  small  British 
fleet  under  Commodore  Warren. 
The  New  England  soldiers  seem  to 
have  made  up  in  bravery  and  deter- 
mination what  they  lacked  in  disci- 
pline, for  in  less  than  two  months  they 
entered  the  besieged  city  as  con- 
querors. The  place  was  surrendered, 
on  June  17,  and  on  July  2  the  news 
reached  Boston,  where  there  was 
great  rejoicing.  Shirley  visited 
Louisburg  in  August,  and  upon  his 
return  was  given  a  grand  recep- 
tion. The  following  year,  Novem- 
ber 22,  1746,  Shirley  bought  of 
Gen.  Samuel  Waldo,  second  in  com- 
mand of  the  Louisburg  expedition,  a 
dwelling  house  and  thirty-three  acres 
in  Roxbury.  This  the  Governor 
called    Shirlev    Place,    and    here    his 


mansion  was  built.     \n  \jj<f  \\ 
had    bought    the    pL 
James    Allen,    the    fir-t    mil 
Brookline.     Ten  years  after 
purchase,  Shirley  added  to  i 

land   on    the    BOUth    lide   of   the   road, 

formerly  belonging  to  Nathaniel  Wil- 
liams.    Soldiers,    returned    from   the 
Louisburg    expedition,    leveled 
lawns  of  the  estate     Tl  I  to 

have  b<cn   done  according   to  plans 
made   by    .Madam   Shirley. 

Shirley's  expedition  against  Niagara 
in  1755.  was  part  of  a  plan  of  1 
paign   t<>  be  carried   on   with   General 
Braddock,  in  whose  compan) 
of  Shirley'-  n  >ns,  acting 
With    them    was 

Washington,  who    was   getting   that 
experience    in     Indian  Inch 

proved  of  value  later.  Voung  Shir- 
ley was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Monon- 
gahela.  In  1750  Washington  came 
to  Boston  on  military  business,  and 
was  the  guest  of  Governor  Shirley. 
Colonel  Washington  \\a^  thus  able 
t<>  tell  Governor  Shirley  the  particu- 
lars of  his  son's  death.  The  young- 
er >lonel  seems  to  have  had  a 
pleasant  -"i<mrn  at  Shirley  Place. 
where  he  -taxed  ten  days.  While 
there  he  visited  places  of  interest  in 
the  neighborhood.  Doubtless  the 
knowledge  of  the  region  thus  gained 
proved  of  value  in  the  year-  which  he 
could  not  foresee.  Afterwards,  while 
the  British  were  in  possessi  n  of 
Boston,  his  own  soldiers  made  a 
barrack  of  the  very  house  where  he 
was  then  guest.  Washington  v 
to  Lord  Fairfax  of  Governor  Shirley, 
that  lie  was  one  whose  "char. 
and  appearance  have  perfectly 
charmed  me:  his  every  word  and 
action  discover  in  him  the  gentleman 
and  politician." 

Madam  Shirley  was  a  woman  of 
great  ability  and  fine  character.  Be- 
ing by  birth  a  member  of  a  noble 
British  family,  she  easily  led  the 
aristocratic  society  of  Boston.  She 
died  not  long  after  the  building  oi 
their  house.  In  King's  Chapel,  the 
cornerstone    of    which    Shirlev    laid. 
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August  II,  1749,  he  placed  a  me- 
morial tablet  and  bust  in  her  honor. 
The  Castle  guns  were  fired  in  honor 
of  her  funeral,  and  Dr.  Colman  com- 
memorated her  at  the  lecture  before 
the  General  Court. 

In  September,  1749,  Shirley  went 
to  England,  and  was  soon  appointed 
one  of  the  commissioners  to  settle  the 
American  boundaries.  His  duties 
connected  with  the  boundary  question 
called  him  for  some  time  to  France. 
While  in  Paris  he  married  a  young 
girl,  his  landlord's  daughter,  and  in 
1753  brought  this  young  Catholic  girl 
to  Boston  to  take  precedence  in  the 
society  of  the  Puritan  city.  This  was 
a  step  which  he  had  reason  to  repent 
as  long  as  he  lived. 

In  1754  Shirley,  who  was  a  strong 
champion  of  the  prerogative  of  the 
king  and  the  power  of  Parliament, 
had  several  interviews  with  Franklin, 
to  whom  he  communicated  "the  pro- 
found  secret" 
and  "grand  de- 
sign" of  taxing 
the  colonies  by 
act  of  Parlia- 
ment; in  1756 
he  advised  the 
Ministry  to  im- 
pose a  stamp  tax 
in  America.  In 
1755  Shirley  was 
made  major  gen- 
e  r  a  1,  with  the 
superinte  ndence 
of  military  affairs 
in  the  northern 
colonies.  The 
loss  of  Oswego 
was  attributed  to 
him,  and  in  1756 
he  was  ordered  to 
England  to  give 
an  account  of  his 
stewardship.  He 
was  triumphant- 
ly vindicated  as 
concerned  Os- 
wego, and  two 
years  later  he 
was      appointed 


of  the  Bahamas.  He 
stayed  away  from  Boston  until 
1769,  when  he  returned  to  spend  his 
last  days  at  Shirley  Place,  now  owned 
by  Judge  Eliakim  Hutchinson,  his 
son-in-law.  There  he  died,  a  poor 
man,  March  24,  1771.  His  funeral 
was  attended  by  the  Ancient  and 
Honorable  Artillery  Company,  then 
commanded  by  Capt.  William  Heath. 
While  the  long  funeral  procession 
moved  on  its  way,  a  detachment  of 
soldiers  under  Lieutenant  Sellon  dis- 
charged at  intervals  seventy-six  guns, 
denoting  the  governor's  age.  The 
body  was  interred  under  King's 
Chapel. 

At  the  point  farthest  from  the  en- 
trance door  on  the  right  hand  wall  is 
the  beautiful  tablet  to  Mrs.  Shirley 
with  its  Latin  inscription.  The  win- 
dow just  before  one  reaches  it  is  at 
the  side  of  what  was  the  Shirley  pew. 
All    these    pews    are    small    compart- 
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mcnts  with  high  sides.  Shirley's  seal 
is  under  the  gallery,  and  above  in  the 

plastering  there  is  a  crack  outlining  a 
square  somewhat  larger  than  the  pew 
below.  This  is  said  to  mark  the  place 
of  certain  fixtures  upon  which  were 
hung  curtains  which  surrounded 
the  gubernatorial  pew.  The  distin- 
guished man  had  only  to  gather  the 
draperies  of  his  pew  about  him  and 
settle  down  to  pleasant  dreams,  while 
not  even  the  minister  could  accuse 
him  of  disrespect.  During  his  visit 
in  1756,  Washington  went  to  church 
with  Governor  Shirley  and  sat  in  the 
pew  with  the  draperies. 

Judge  Hutchinson,  Shirley's  son- 
in-law,  died  in  June,  1775.  Me  hav- 
ing been  a  loyalist,  the  property  was 
confiscated  at  his  death,  and  the 
peaceful,  prosperous  days  of  Shirley 
Place  were  over,  for  a  time  at  least. 
Revolution  and  war  were  in  the  air. 
The  house  was  now  used  as  a  barrack 
by  our  soldiers,  and  necessarily  came 
through  the  ordeal  much  the  worse 
for  wear.  March  4,  1776,  Col.  Asa 
Whitcomb's  regiment  marched  from 
this  house,  then  its  headquarters,  to 
Dorchester  Heights. 


THE     REAR     HALL.     SHIRLEY     HOUSE. 


JOHN     I  I  HE     FATHER     OF 

CAROLINE       L  (MADAM 

The  estate  was  purchased  in 
by  Hon.  John  Read,  a  prominent 
Roxbury  gentleman,  who  th<  - 
cised  an  elegant  hospitality.  In  1701 
he  self]  the  mansion  and  a  part  of  the 
grounds  to  a  widow,  a  French 
refugee,  Madam  Bertelle  de  Fitz- 
patrick,  nee  Bovis,  from  whom  it 
passed  t  w  o 
years  later  to 
( 1  i  1  e  s  Alex- 
ander. I  find 
a  story  to  the 
effect  that  this 
m  a  n  treated 
h  i  s  wife  so 
shamefully 
that  one  night 
some  young 
men  of  the  best 
Boston  f  a  m- 
ilies  disguised 
them  selv  - 
and  repaired  to 
Shirley  Place 
in  the  mood  of 
avenging  spir- 
its. They  be- 
gan their  work 
by  breaking 
the  stone  lions 
w  h  i  c  h      kept 
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guard  at  the  gate,  and  then  treated 
the  abusive  husband  to  a  coat  of  tar 
and  feathers.  A  "labyrinth"  in  front 
of  the  house  was  said  to  bound  the 
limits  of  Mrs.  Alexander's  outdoor 
exercise. 

Again  for  a  time  the  house  was 
occupied  by  a  French  refugee,  M. 
Dubuque,  from  Martinique.  He 
brought  with  him  a  French  cook 
called  Julien,  who  later  conducted 
the  famous  Julien  restaurant  at  the 
corner  of 
Milk  and 
Congress 
streets,  Bos- 
ton. While 
the  French- 
man, Du- 
buque, oc- 
cupied the 
place,  the 
people  of 
R  o  x  bu  ry, 
staid  de- 
s  c  e  ndants 
of  the  Puri- 
tans, must 
have  had 
their  feel- 
ings greatly 
tried  by  the 
sight  of  ball 
playing 
which  went 
on  on  Sun- 
d  a  y  after- 
noons upon 
the  Shirley 
lawn. 

In  1798  the  house  again  changed 
hands;  it  was  purchased  from  Giles 
Alexander,  Jr.,  by  Capt.  James 
Magee.  Captain  Magee  is  referred 
to  as  a  convivial,  noble-hearted  Irish- 
man, a  shipmaster  in  the  employ  of 
Thomas  H.  Perkins.  Shirley  Place 
remained  in  the  Magee  family  until 
1 819,  when,  in  August,  Governor 
Eustis  bought  it  of  Magee's  widow. 
And  now  years  of  dignified  prosperity 
once  more  blessed  Shirley  Place. 

William  Eustis  was  one  of  Boston's 
own    sons    and    a    thorough    patriot. 


GOVERNOR    EUSTIS. 


He  was  a  Latin  School  boy,  and  was 
graduated  from  Harvard  in  the  class 
of  1772.  He  then  studied  medicine 
and  surgery  under  Dr.  Warren,  the 
famous  general  who  fell  at  Bunker 
Hill.  To  that  battle  Eustis  rode  with 
his  teacher,  and  on  this  occasion  the 
young  man  began  his  first  independ- 
ent practice.  In  1776  he  was  ap- 
pointed hospital  surgeon  at  West 
Point,  where  he  soon  served  as  senior 
surgeon,   which   position   he  held   to 

the  end  of 
the  war. 
H  i  s  great 
skill  and 
k  i  n  d  n  e  s  s 
won  for  him 
a  host  of 
friends.  At 
the  close  of 
the  war  his 
possessions 
consisted  of 
a  soldier's 
o  v  e  r  c  oat, 
four  shirts, 
one  pair  of 
woolen 
stockings,  a 
cam  p-bed, 
friends,  and 
experience. 
The  camp- 
bed  occu- 
pied a  small 
room,  called 
the  Proph- 
et's Cham- 
ber, in  the 
Shirley  mansion,  from  the  time 
Eustis  took  possession  until  the  sale 
of  the  furniture,  which  occurred  after 
his  wife's  death,  at  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War.  For  some  years  after  the 
close  of  the  Revolution  he  practiced 
medicine  in  Boston,  and  constantly 
filled  positions  of  trust  in  the  govern- 
ment, always  growing  in  prominence. 
Among  his  friends  was  Governor 
Langdon  of  New  Hampshire.  The 
experiences  of  the  war  had  drawn  the 
two  men  close  together.  Langdon 
had  spent  large   sums  from  his  pri- 
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CAROLINE    LANGDON S    HYMN-BOOK. 

In  the  possession  of  the  writer  of  the  present  article 

vate     fortune     for     the     Continental 
army.     His  home  was  a   rendezvous 
for  patriots.     Young    Frenchmen   of 
nobility   were    frequently    entertained 
there.     Eustis  and  Lafayette  thus  he- 
came  friends  and  co-workers.      In  the 
quiet  days  after  the   war    Dr.    Eustis 
often  made  his  way  up  to  the  home 
of  Governor  Langdon  in  Portsmouth. 
Children    were    there    in    abundance, 
Mrs.  Langdon  having  had  eighteen, 
nine    of    whom    lived    to    grow    up. 
Though  generally  the  children   were 
kept  strictly  away  from  callers,  when 
the  doctor  came  they  were  invited  to 
see  him.     Among'  them  was  Caroline. 
twenty-seven  years  younger  than  the 
doctor.     She  was   a  bright  girl,   and 
grew    into   a    stately    and 
beautiful       woman.      She 
was      educated      in      her 
fathers  house,  and  seemed 
fated    to    come    into    con- 
tact with  people   of  note. 
When  she  was  still  a  baby 
the    house    in    which    she 
had  been  born  was  burned 
to  the  ground:    it  was  on 
the    site    of    the    present 
Rockingham      Hotel      in 
Portsmouth.    Visiting  her 
father  at  the  time  was  a 
French   marquis.     In    the 
confusion  of  the  fire  some 
one    appeared    at    an    up- 


stair*    window      with     the 
baby  Caroline  in  hii  arms. 
"Throw    her  to  i 
the    marquu    from    }r 
and   he  caught   her  in   hii 

outstretched     hands.       It 
prophetic  of  th< 

come   s])r  al 

from  Europeans, 
theless    six-    remain* 
true    American    and 
very  proud  of  her  country. 

When    she    grew    to    DC    a 

young    lady,    a     Pi 

nobleman  fell  in  love  with 

her.  and  his  affectum 
reciprocated.      But    t  h  e 

course    Of    their    true    love- 
did  not  run  smoothly.  The 
young  man   was  ordered  home  when 

his    family    found    how    matters    v 
tending,   and    the   affair 

short,  becaus  not  of 

"noble"   blood.      This   may   have   had 
something  to  do  with  her  ill  health  at 
a  time  when   Dr.   Eustis  made  on< 
his    visits    to    Portsmouth.      However 

it  was.  he  brought  her  to  Boston  lor 

a   change-   of   air   and   scene,   and   she 

stayed  under  the  doctor'-  care  at  his 
sister's.  (  >ne  day  after  he  had  made 
a  professional  call  the  lady  of  the 
house  followed  him  to  his  carriage. 
There  sat  Caroline. 

"Why.  who  is  this,  doctor,  who 
looks  so  like  your  beautiful  sister  who 
died?"    exclaimed  the  ladv. 


^Ic«i   r-      f: 
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"Oh,  this  is  Caroline  Langdon,  of 
Portsmouth.  She  is  out  of  health, 
and  I  am  going  to  cure  her  and  then 
marry  her,"  said  he,  as  he  got  into 
the  carriage. 

In  speaking  of  this  afterwards,  the 
subject  of  the  remark  exclaimed, 
"When  he  said  that,  how  I  did  feel!" 
However,  it 
e  v  i  d  e  ntly 
put  an  idea 
into  her 
head.  She 
had  known 
him  all  her 
life,  and  her 
first  mem- 
ory of  him 
was  of  sit- 
ting on  his 
knee  and 
playing  with 
his  shoe- 
buckles. 
Was  he  not 
as  great  a 
hero  as  the 
French 
nobleman? 
At  any  rate, 
she  kept  re- 
fusing of- 
fers of  mar- 
riage for 
some  years 
after  this, 
and  she  was 
a  1  m  o  s  t 
thirty  when 
she  added 
one  more 
to  the  list. 
This  made 
her     father 
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In  1809  Dr.  Eustis  was  appointed 
Secretary  of  War,  towards  which 
position  he  had  been  rising  as  the 
nation  grew.  Caroline  and  he  were 
then  married,  and  for  a  wedding  trip 
rode  in  his  coach  all  the  way  to 
Washington.  Travelers  on  long 
journeys  nowadays  dress  as  simply  as 

they  can, 
their  main 
object  be- 
ing comfort. 
But  when 
Mrs.  Eustis 
went  on  her 
wedding 
trip  she 
wore  a  large 
white  satin 
bonnet  trim- 
med with 
plumes 
which  kept 
bobbing  in 
her  eyes  and 
made  them 
sore.  She 
kept  house 
in  Washing- 
ton, and  had 
everything 
handsomely 
settled  when 
the  second 
war  with 
England 
broke  out. 
She  then 
took  up  her 
new  gray 
woolen  car- 
pets, and 
with  the  aid 
of  Washing- 


very    angry; 

but  Dr.  Eustis,  who  was  at  her 
home  at  the  time,  after  Caroline's 
stormy  interview  with  her  father 
asked  the  young  lady  if  there  was  any 
one  in  particular  for  whom  she  did 
care.  Her  reply  must  have  been 
rather  surprising  to  the  old  bachelor, 
—  and  it  certainly  delighted  him:  "I 
like  you  best  of  anyone." 


ton  ladies 
made  them  into  suits  for  the  soldiers 
of  1812. 

Two  years  later  her  husband  was 
appointed  Minister  to  Holland  and 
Belgium.  When  Mrs.  Eustis,  who 
from  the  time  of  her  life  abroad  was 
always  called  Madam  Eustis,  went  to 
the  Hague,  she  again  set  up  house- 
keeping.    She    was    a    very    capable 
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woman  and  thoroughly  American  in 
her  self  reliance.  Her  gowns  were 
much  admired  by  the  court  ladies, 
some  of  whom  came  in  a  body  one 
day  to  find  who  made  them.  It  ap- 
peared that  Madam  Eustis  was  unable 
to  get  any  dressmaking  done  to  suit 
her,  and  so  her  reply  to  their  question 
was:  "I  am  my  own  mantua-maker." 
She  was  a  great  favorite  with  the  king 
and  queen,  and  for  years  after  her 
return  to  America  she  and  the  queen 
corresponded.  She  felt  that  to  a 
very  large  degree  she  represented 
American  womanhood  to  the  Euro- 
peans, and  she  was  very  careful  as  to 
what  she  did.  In  her  old  age  it  was 
one  of  her  boasts  that  the  last  time 
she  danced  it  was  with  the  king  of 
Holland,  William  I.  At  one  of  the 
court  balls  he  said  to  her:  "I  would 
like  to  waltz  with  you ;  but  American 
ladies  are  too  modest  to  waltz.  May 
I  have  a  dance?'1  Of  course  he  had  a 
dance.  It  was  not  a  waltz;  what  it 
was  I  do  not  know.  Among  her 
friends  she  counted  the  Duke  of 
Kent,  Queen  Victoria's  father.  He 
had  a  parlor  suit  of  green  plush 
chairs,  and  she  had  a  set  upholstered 


in  red.  As  each  liked  the 
other's  furniture  best,  an 
exchange 

the    Duke's   par]-,: 

used  in  the  Shirl< 
drawing  room  after  Madam 
Eustis's  return   to  Amer- 
ica.    This      occurred       in 
[819,     after     ; 

European  travel. 

After  taking  possession 
of      Shir!'  J  Jr. 

Eustis  was  repeatedly 

here    his 
wife  accompanied  him  in 

.Teat   coach,   living 
Washington     during     the 
-  ssions.     In    Washington 

society  she  u,^  as  great  a 
favorite   as    she    had    I 
in    Europe.     In    [824    \)t. 
y  at  Eustis    was    elected    gov- 

ernor   of     Massachu* 
and  during  that  year  came 
Lafayette   on   his  triumphal 
America.    One  of  tin  mportant 

of  his  visits  was  that  to  Boston.  He 
was  met  at  the  boundary  of  the  state 
by  an  escort  provided  b;  rnor 

Eustis,  who  himself  waited  for  his  old 
friend  at  his  house.  Shirley  Tlace 
was  brilliantly  illuminated  to  reo 
the  visitor.  Lafayette  arrived  at  two 
in  the  morning.  He  was  accomi 
dated  in  the  guest  chamber,  which 
after  that  for  over  forty  years  was  left 
furnished  as  at  the  time  when  he  used 
it.  His  body-guard  bivouacked  on 
the  lawn,  and  at  daybreak  the  next 
morning  they  waked  Lafayette  with 
music.  Mrs.  Eustis.  seeing  that  all 
was  in  readiness  for  the  Marquis's 
breakfast,  went  down  stairs  to  look 
after  the  wants  of  the  soldiers.  She 
found  them  sitting  on  the  lawn,  feast- 
ing upon  griddle  cakes,  which  were 
cooked  on  a  large  flat  soapstone 
griddle,  built  at  the  side  of  the  winter 
fireplace.  Lafayette  and  Governor 
Eustis  departed  for  the  city  after 
breakfast,  escorted  by  the  light  in- 
fantry whose  martial  music  had 
awakened  the  Marquis  and  by  a  cav- 
alcade   of    citizens    who    had    started 
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from  Boston  for  Shirley  Place  at 
seven  in  the  morning. 

Mrs.  Eustis  was  feeling  happy  that 
Tuesday  morning, — August  24, 
1824, — for  everything  had  gone  well, 
and  no  doubt  she  was  in  a  hurry  to 
get  to  Boston  to  see  the  great  cele- 
brations there.  But  her  plans  were 
spoiled.  Her  husband  turned  to  her 
as  he  was  starting  away  and  said : 

"Lafayette  must  dine  here  day 
after  to-morrow." 

"How  is  that  possible?"  she  ex- 
claimed. 

"It  must  be  done." 

There  had  been  a  hitch  in  the  plans 


ordered  a  carpenter  to  make  two 
great  curved  tables,  which  together 
would  form  a  horseshoe.  These 
were  placed  one  in  the  dining  room 
and  one  in  the  great  hall,  with  ends 
touching  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs. 
Mrs.  Eustis  presided  at  one  table,  and 
the  Mayor  of  Boston  at  the  other. 
Besides  Lafayette  the  special  guests 
were  General  Dearborn,  Ex-Gov- 
ernor Brooks,  the  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, and  the  Council,  with  the  mili- 
tary staff.  The  affair  was  a  grand 
success.  Mrs.  Eustis  considered  it 
the  greatest  triumph  of  her  life,  for  it 
was  truly  a  home-made  feast,  all  the 
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somewhere,  and  the  gap  had  to  be 
filled  by  a  feast  at  Shirley  Place,  to 
which  a  large  company  was  invited. 
In  speaking  of  the  event  to  friends  of 
mine,  Mrs.  Eustis  said  that  the  first 
thing  she  did  after  hearing  this  was 
to  go  to  her  room  and  have  a  good 
cry;  and  then  she  made  her  plans. 
She  had  to  depend  on  the  home  force 
alone,  and  that  with  the  most  capable 
servants  gone  to  Boston  with  her 
husband.  There  were  no  caterers 
nor  provision  stores  nearer  than 
Boston.  Thither  she  went  and 
ordered  supplies.  Then  how  to  seat 
the  company  was  the  problem.     She 


cooking  having  been  done  by  herself 
and  her  servants  in  the  two  kitchens. 
Another  year  saw  Governor  Eustis 
reelected.  He  had  just  gone  into 
town  to  their  winter  home  on  How- 
ard Street,  where  they  stayed  during 
the  sessions  of  the  legislature,  when 
his  wife  was  called  from  Roxbury  on 
account  of  his  sudden  illness.  The 
illness  lasted  about  a  week,  and  on 
February  6,  1825,  he  died.  He  was 
the  last  chief  magistrate  of  Massa- 
chusetts to  die  in  office  until  the 
recent  death  of  Governor  Greenhalge. 
Mrs.  Eustis  was  too  ill  to  attend  the 
funeral;    but  the  great  family  coach 
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which  had  traveled  so  many  miles 
with  the  governor  now  followed, 
empty,  in  the  long  funeral  procession 
which  escorted  the  body  to  the  Old 
South  Church.  Underneath  the 
coach  walked  the  governor's  large 
dog,  seemingly  conscious  of  whal  had 
happened.  The  burial  was  at  I 
ington.  The  widow  wrote  the  in- 
scription which  is  on  the  tombstone. 
Governor  Eustis  left  no  will. 
Though  his  wife  returned  to  Shirley 
Place  to  spend  the  remainder  of  her 
life,  she  was  obliged  to  be  very  eco- 
nomical. It  was  said  .liter  lier  death 
that  not  one  woman  in  ten  thousand 
could  have  kept  up  the  establishment 
as  she  did  on  her  income. 

One  of  the  stories  concerning  her 
is  that  when  she  was  returning  from 
Boston  one  day  in  her  carriage  the 
coachman  turned  to  her  and  said.  as 
they  entered  the  avenue,  that  some- 
one of  importance  must  be  at  the 
house,  for  there  were  tracks  of  horses 
and  a  heavy  coach  in  the  driveway. 
Madam  Eustis  found  waiting  for  her 
a  senator  from  one  of  the  Carolinas, 
whom  she  had  often  met  at  Wash- 
ington. He  was  charmed  with  her. 
and  had  now  come  all  the  way  from 
his  home  in  his  carriage,  attended  by 
slaves,  to  ask  her  to  be  his  wife.  He 
received  a  prompt  refusal  when,  after 
several  weeks  of  courtship,  he  made 
his  desire  known.  Madame  Eustis 
was  a  strong  anti-slavery  woman,  and 
the  presence  of  the  slaves  was  very 
vexing  to  her. 

She  was  always  sought  after  by 
men.  Many  of  Boston's  public  men 
consulted  with  her  upon  government 
affairs.  She  wTas  a  diligent  reader. 
'They  brought  her  books  of  the  day 
and  discussed  them  with  her. 
Among  her  many  friends  none 
proved  more  valuable  than  Daniel 
Webster.  He  obtained  a  pension  for 
her  because  of  her  husband's  sendees 
in  the  Revolution.  It  is  said  that  if 
she  had  not  had  that  little  ready 
money  she  would  have  been  in  a 
distressed  condition. 

As  the  vears  went  on  sfhost  stories 


grew    about    the    place.      J 'art 
Kitchen  floor  was  removed  and  earth 
dug   so   that   a   foundation   might   be 
laid   for  a   range.      In    the   earth   was 
found    the    skeleton    of   a    child. 
dently    a    negro.  |    all 

manner  <>\  rtoii  lh  of  the 

house  are  very  thick,   and   the   fa 
had  curious  |  and 

unexpected  stairways.  It  was  whis- 
pered  that   within   the   wall   a   ]>■  \ 

lid    walk    all    around    the    house. 
Th.  i  ,.'](]  to  be 

haunted  by   .  :'  British  officers, 

who    w  1    talking    with    the 

ghost  of  ( iovernor  Shiii  that 

a-  it  may.    1   have  the  v  hree 

housekeepers  service      to 

Madam  KiMis  covered  a  long  period 
of    years,    that    they    ne\ 

grh<  >S 

For  forty  year^  after  her  husband's 
death  Madam   Eustis  lived  at  Shirley 
Place,    surrounded    by    souvenirs   of 
by.     The  hoi  -  ele- 

gantly furnished.      Much  :rni- 

ture  had  been  gathered  by  Madam 
Eustis  while  abroad.  Beautiful  oil 
] >aiming-.    -  them    of    crreat 

value,    adorned    the   walls.     Portraits 
of  her  father  and  mother,  by  Co: 
hung  in  the  upper  hall.     There  is  a 
picture    of    |  and    now    in   the 

State  House  in  Boston.  X-  portrait 
o\  herself  was  ever  made,  as  for  some 
unknown  reason  she  objected  to  it. 
She  was  a  very  beautiful  woman, 
stately  in  carriage  and  courteous  in 
manners.  One  little  custom  which 
she  learned  abroad  she  adopted  and 
maintained.  She  never  allowed  any 
one  of  her  household  to  turn  his  back 
upon  her  in  leaving  her  presence. 
This  was  a  court  custom  which  she 
held  to  very  strictly,  and  she  was 
careful  to  treat  others  as  she  wished 
to  be  treated  in  this  matter. 

The  last  forty  years  of  her  life  were 
spent  quietly  in  reading,  correspond- 
ing, receiving  visits  from  a  favored 
few,  attending  to  her  flowers,  many 
of  which  were  very  rare,  and  mar  ' 
ing  her  estate.  She  was  keenly  alive 
to  the  questions  oi  the  day.  and  a  dili- 
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gent  reader  of  the  Daily  Advertiser. 
Before  his  death,  her  husband  and 
herself  had  become  strong  Unitari- 
ans, attending  Dr.  Putnam's  church 
in  Roxbury.  One  by  one  the  old 
friends  dropped  out  of  her  life;  and 
although  she  had  prominent  rela- 
tives, they  were  of  a  younger  genera- 
tion. One  of  her  nieces  married  the 
late  Prof.  A.  P.  Peabody  of  Harvard. 
Her  favorite  brother  married  the 
daughter  of  John  Jacob  Astor.  Their 
son  made  Mrs.  Eustis  a  short  visit 
when  she  was  too  feeble  to  leave  her 
chair,  and  delighted  her  greatly  by 
presenting  to  her  two  miniatures  on 
ivory  of  his  father  and  mother.  At 
this  time  she  was  much  in  the  Lafay- 
ette chamber,  knitting  socks  for  the 
Union  soldiers.  The  associations  of 
the  place  doubtless  attracted  her,  and 
the  view  of  the  harbor  was  especially 
pleasant.  A  lonely  feeling  took  pos- 
session of  her  during  those  days. 
She  used  to  say:  "I  was  born  on  the 
last  day  of  the  week,  the  last  day  of 
the  month,  and  the  last  day  of  the 
year.  I  am  the  last  of  everything." 
When  the  Civil  War  broke  out,  her 
constant  prayer  was  that  she  might 
be  spared  to  see  its  close.  While  she 
waited  for  the  outcome  of  the  strug- 
gle, she  knit  thirteen  pairs  of  socks, 
and  recounted  the  stories  of  her  life 
to  her  nurse,  who  stayed  with  her 
during  her  last  five  years.  She  was 
accustomed  to  remark  that  few  people 
were  permitted  to  witness  the  birth  of 
a  nation,  to  watch  it  grow,  growing 
with  it,  and  to  see  its  life  struggle  end 
in  victory,  as  she  was  at  last  able  to 


do.  She  died  in  1865,  in  her  eighty- 
fifth  year.  She  is  buried  beside  her 
husband  at  Lexington. 

With  her  death  the  prosperous 
days  of  Shirley  Place  came  to  an  end. 
The  first  step  in  the  downward  direc- 
tion occurred  with  the  sale  at  auction 
of  the  relics  and  furniture.  This  oc- 
curred in  November,  1865.  Among 
other  valuable  things  which  were  sold 
then  was  a  secretary  given  by  Gen- 
eral Warren  to  Eustis,  the  furniture 
of  the  Lafayette  chamber,  a  portrait 
on  ivory  of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans 
given  by  her  to  the  governor,  and  the 
old  family  coach,  built  by  Knowles 
and  Thayer  of  Amherst,  which  sold 
for  thirty  dollars.  The  house  was 
sold  at  auction  in  1867.  Since  then 
it  has  passed  through  several  hands. 

Anyone  who  is  interested  enough 
in  the  house  to  visit  it  to-day  needs  to 
prepare  himself  for  a  sight  of  whole- 
sale destruction  such  as  usually  takes 
place  when  some  investor  buys  a 
grand  old  mansion  and  remodels  it  to 
meet  the  supposed  needs  of  a  cheap 
tenement  house.  Some  of  the  people 
living  there  are  courteous,  intelligent 
working  people,  greatly  interested  in 
the  history  of  the  place.  Others,  like 
Diogenes,  prefer  sunlight  to  your 
presence,  and  have  no  more  objection 
to  telling  you  so  than  had  that  out- 
spoken philosopher.  Who  lived 
there  in  the  old  days  they  do  not 
know  nor  care  to  know.  Neverthe- 
less, the  old  place  in  its  decay  is 
worth  a  visit  from  lovers  of  the  his- 
toric past  who  are  able  to  see  former 
glory  through  present  wreckage. 
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A  YALE  STUDENT  OF  THE  CLASS  OF 

By  Amelia  L.  Hill. 


N  a  former  article  some 
account  has  been 
given  of  child  life  in 
the  first  years  of  this 
century,  drawn  chiefly 
from  the  records  of  a 
Massachusetts  family  of  that  time.* 
The  same  papers  furnish  an  account 
of  the  life  of  a  member  of  the  family 
while  a  student  at  Yale  College  in  the 
class  of  1822,  which  enable  us  to  form 
a  picture  of  the  situation  and  pursuits 
of  college  students  at  that  period. 
The  same  lad  whose  career  at  school 
furnished  much  of  the  information  as 
to  school-life  in  the  article  referred  to 
entered  Yale  College  in  181 8,  at  the 
age  of  fifteen;  and  his  correspond- 
ence while  at  college  shows  clearly 
that  the  student  of  those  days  was 
essentially  the  same  being  as  the  stu- 
dent of  to-day,  while  it  also  shows  the 
differences  between  manners  and 
customs  then  and  now. 

The  Reverend  Jeremiah  Day  was 
at  that  time  president  of  Yale  College 
and  also  professor  of  mathematics 
and  natural  philosophy.  Besides  the 
president  there  were  seven  professors, 
two  assistant  professors  and  five 
tutors.  Of  these  one  was  professor 
of  divinity,  three  were  professors  and 
one  was  assistant  professor  of  various 
branches  of  medicine,  and  only  four 
professed  those  subjects  which  at  the 
present  day  form  a  part  of  the  college 
curriculum.  These  were  the  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry,  the  professor  of 
Hebrew,  Greek  and  Latin,  the  pro- 
fessor of  rhetoric  and  oratory,  and  the 
assistant  professor  of  mathematics 
and  natural  philosophy.  The  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry,  mineralogy  and 
geology  was  the  celebrated  Benjamin 
Silliman.  The  care  and  instruction 
of    the    undergraduates    was    largely 

*  New  England  Magazine,  December,  1896. 
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committed  to  the  tutors.  The  stu- 
dents at  tli is  time  were  294  in  num- 
ber.  29  were  resident  graduates;  and 
of  the  remainder  there  were  43 
"senior  sophisters,"  72  "junior  so- 
phisters,"  82  sophomores,  and  68 
freshmen. 

In  1818  the  college  campus  occu- 
pied only  the  southeastern  portion  of 
the  square-  now  devoted  to  the  col- 
lege buildings.  The  buildings  con- 
sisted of  South  College,  South  Mid- 
dle, the  Athenaeum  (then  the  Chapel), 
the  Lyceum  (in  the  rhetorical  cham- 
ber of  which  the  library  was  kept), 
and  North  Middle.  These  were  then 
called  respectively  Union  Hall,  Con- 
necticut Hall,  the  Chapel,  the  Con- 
necticut Lyceum,  and  Berkeley  Hall. 
To  the  northeast  of  the  other  college 
buildings,  and  fronting  on  College 
Street  stood  the  president's  house 
erected  in  179Q.  Behind  the  Athe- 
naeum stood  a  brick  building  erected 
in  1782  for  a  dining  hall  and  kitchen. 
In  1818  a  new  building  was  con- 
structed for  this  purpose,  afterwards 
known  as  the  Cabinet,  and  standing 
behind  South  Middle  College  and  the 
Lyceum.  This  building  contained  a 
basement  in  which  cooking  was  done, 
a  first  story  in  which  was  the  dining 
hall  and  an  upper  story  which  con- 
tained the  valuable  mineralogical 
cabinet  acquired  by  Professor  Silli- 
man. Upon  the  completion  of  this 
building  the  old  Commons  Hall  was 
turned  into  a  chemical  laboratory. 

It  was  in  the  fall  of  1S18  that  the 
student  with  whom  we  are  concerned 
entered  college.  His  sister  in  a  letter 
written  November  2.  181S.  says  to 
her  cousin,  E.  S.  G. : 

"Jonathan  you  know  has  entered  College. 
About  four  weeks  since  he  went  down  to 
Xew  Haven  with  Mamma.  He  was  exam- 
ined, was  received,  returned  home  immedi- 
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ately,  prepared  his  clothes,  etc.,  and  left  us 
again  in  a  week  after  his  return.  Papa 
carried  him  down.  He  boards  with  the 
widow  De  Forest,  and  from  father's  ac- 
count is  very  pleasantly  situated.  We  have 
received  no  letters  from  him  yet,  but  expect 
one  by  the  mail  to-day.  I  hope  you  will 
write  to  him.  He  is  quite  alone  for  Mrs. 
De  Forest  has  no  other  boarders,  and  he 
has  no  room-mate,  though  I  presume  he 
will,  as  soon  as  he  can  find  one  he  likes.  .  .  . 
I  have  just  had  a  letter  from  Jonathan.  He 
is  perfectly  contented — writes  in  high  spir- 
its, and  when  my  letter  is  brought  from  the 
parlour,  where  it  has  been  carried  for  the 
edification  of  the  family  at  large,  I  will 
copy  some  poetry,  the  first  I  have  ever  had 
from  his  poetic  genius,  not  for  the  excel- 
lence of  the  quality,  but  for  your  amuse- 
ment, for  it  is  John  completely." 

She  copies: 

"Ye  good  Dutch  blankets,  and  thou  feather 
bed, 

On  which  I've  often  laid  my  learned  head; 

Till  wak'd  at  eight  o'clock  from  sleep  pro- 
found 

I  heard  of  Molly's  voice  the  solemn  sound. 

How  much  I  miss  you  here  no  tongue  can 
tell, 

When  wak'd  at  six  o'clock  by  college 
bell  — 

In  haste  I  shivering  clap  my  clothing  on 

And  with  my  utmost  speed  to  chapel  run." 

A  few  days  later  he  writes  his 
mother  and  sister  the  following 
letters,  which  give  some  idea  of  his 
studies  and  also  of  the  hours  of 
prayers  and  recitation,  which  would 
doubtless  seem  appalling  to  young 
people  of  the  present  day. 

"New  Haven,  Dec.  6,  1818. 
."Dear  Mother:  I  devote  a  few  minutes  on 
Sunday  evening  to  let  you  know  I  am  well, 
and  to  give  you  some  description  of  my 
situation.  At  six  in  the  morning  we  arise 
and  attend  prayers,  and  then  recitation. 
At  eleven  we  recite  in  Arithmetic — at  five 
in  the  afternoon  in  the  Roman  Antiquities. 
The  morning's  lesson  therefore  must  be 
got  in  the  evening.  Now  figure  to  your- 
self your  son  Jon  with  his  blinder  far  down 
upon  his  nose,  listening  to  his  room-mates 
and  endeavoring  to  obtain  some  knowledge 
of  the  lesson,  and  you  will  have  my  figure. 
I  board  in  a  very  pleasant  family.  Old  N. 
(Newport,  the  slave  mentioned  in  the 
former  article)  is  well  and  was  provided 
with  a  goose  and  a  turkey  for  thanksgiv- 
ing     I  dined  that  day  at  Mr  's.     Our 

vacc  on  is  five  weeks  from  next  Wednes- 
day, when  1  intend  to  return  to  Greenfield 
in  the  stage  in  company  with  six  other 
scholars,  who  are   going  to  that  part   of 


Massachusetts.     Do  not  write  anything  to 
the  contrary. 

"Your  dutiful  son,  J.  L  " 

"New  Haven,  Dec.  11,  1818. 

"Dear  Eliza:  It  is  now  Saturday  evening, 
the  only  evening  in  the  week  not  devoted 
to  Livy,  and  I  trust  I  shall  not  be  trespass- 
ing on  this  part  of  the  Sabbath,*  if  I  de- 
vote it  to  writing  to  my  sister  Eliza.  I 
wish  you  could  at  this  moment  enter  my 
room,  and  see  my  college  habitation;  my 
little  Excellency  (as  my  sisters  always 
called  me)  in  a  large  armed  rocking  chair; 
with  a  commodious  leaf,  cushion,  etc., 
which  I  have  purchased  for  three  dollars — 
shoes  off  as  usual — feet  on  the  andirons,  and 
his  thoughts  on  the  "Hall  of  his  fathers." 
I  perceive  by  your  letters  that  you  blame 
me  for  not  writing.  You  say  I  have  writ- 
ten but  once.  Have  I  not  written  once  to 
A — ,  once  to  S.  W.?  Has  not  Mamma  re- 
ceived my  letter  to  her?  What  has  become 
of  the  catalogue  I  sent  you,  thinking  you 
would  be  pleased  to  see  your  brother's 
name  enrolled  on  the  list  of  Yale  College. 
Last  Saturday  I  went  to  East  Rock  and 
there  saw  a  real  hermit,  a  being  who  lives 
on  the  summit  of  the  rock  in  a  house  made 
of  stones  like  the  black  dwarf  in  the  "Tales 
of  my  Landlord."  Last  Wednesday  even- 
ing I  went  to  see  the  steamboat,  with  which 
I  was  highly  pleased.  Vacation  draws 
near.  If  it  is  the  design  of  you  good  peo- 
ple that  I  shall  then  return  to  Greenfield 
please  to  signify  it  by  letter. 

Monday  morning.  Cold,  cold,  cold 
work  it  is  to  get  up  at  six  o'clock,  and  go 
to  prayers  by  moonlight.  How  do  you 
like  this  cold  weather?  I  am  to  speak  be- 
fore my  class  to-day,  and  to  exhibit  a 
translation  from  Sallust  on  Tuesday. 

"Adieu,  J.  L." 

It  appeared  to  have  been  the  design 
of  the  "good  people"  that  their  son 
should  return  to  Greenfield  for  his 
vacation,  which  occurred  during  the 
first  two  weeks  of  January.  When 
the  vacation  had  ended  and  he  had 
returned  to  college  he  wrote  as  fol- 
lows to  his  sister: 

"New  Haven,  Feb.  6,  1819. 
"Dear  Sarah:  I  write  in  haste  to  let 
you  know  I  have  arrived  in  safety  at  the 
place  of  my  destination.  At  Deerfield  I 
picked  up  Mr.  P.,  at  Hatfield  my  room- 
mate B.,  and  at  West  Springfield  L.  A 
little  this  side  of  Northampton  the  fore 
wheel  of  our  carriage  failed,  which  hin- 
dered us  no  more  than  an  hour.  We  dined 
at  West  Springfield  at  five  o'clock,  and  ar- 
rived at  Hartford  about  ten.  The  next  day 
I  reached  New  Haven.  .  .  .  We  have  had 

*At  this  time  in  New  England  "  Sabbath"  was  considered 
to  extend  from  sunset  on  Saturday  to  sunset  on  Sunday. 
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no  disturbance  in  college  this  term,  but  go 
on  as  regularly  as  in  a  private  family.  Our 
studies  are  Algebra,  which  I  find  very  easy, 
Livy,  a  Roman  Historian,  a  very  interest- 
ing study,  and  Homer's  Iliad,  in  the  orig- 
inal Greek,  in  which  it  was  written,  which 
is  a  laborious  study,  though  on  a  very  in- 
teresting subject  (viz.,  ladies,  etc.),  for  we 
have  to  study  long  to  find  out  the  lady's 
name  and  turn  over  the  leaves  of  the  Lexi- 
con to  find  the  colour  of  her  eyes,  in  which 
Homer  is  very  particular.  My  eyesight  is 
almost  expended,  therefore  I  must  bid  you 
farewell.  J.  L." 

"New  Haven,  March  27,  1810 
"Dear  Mary:  I  received  yours  of  the  23rd 
inst.  yesterday,  through  favour  of  the  Penny- 
Post;  to  which  I  remunerated  the  sum  of 
one  penny,  therefor.  The  habitation,  the 
dwelling-place,  the  delectable  abode,  of  the 
most  honorable,  learned,  eloquent,  brave. 
and  illustrious  sons  of  Yale,  beginneth  to 
brighten  up  —  and  withal,  the  spirits  of 
yours,  etc.,  begin  to  be  revived.  In  this 
place  is  a  society  called  the  Linonian:* 
Reverend  and  beloved  of  my  soul,  and 
dearest  to  my  eyes;  who,  sheltering  herself 
under  the  wings  of  old  Yale,  hath  flour 
ished  like  a  green  vine  for  these  many 
years.  In  which  my  genius  will  undoubt- 
edly shine,  like  a  candle  under  a 
bushel.  .  .  .  On  account  of  the  alteration 
which  is  made  in  the  time  of  election  by  the 
new  Constitution  of  this  state,  the  faculty 
have  thought  proper  to  shorten  the  term 
one  week,  which  would  bring  the  com- 
mencement of  the  vacation  on  the  third 
day  of  May.  The  week  preceding  the  end 
of  the  term  is  taken  up  in  examinations  and 
exhibitions  of  the  Junior  class. t  It  will,  I 
think,  be  equally  advantageous  to  return  to 
Greenfield  as  soon  as  the  studies  of  the 
term  are  through,  that  is  a  week  before  the 
close  of  the  term,  but  if  Papa  is  better  I 
think  I  had  better  stay  until  the  end  of  the 
term,  as  I  have  never  witnessed  a  college 
exhibition.  In  a  ramble  this  morning  with 
a  class-mate,  I  accidentally  discovered  what 
I  had  often  sought  for  in  vain.  In  an  ob- 
scure corner  of  the  old  burying-ground,  I 
found  two  stones,  whose  inscription  was 
almost  obliterated  by  time,  but  which  I 
knew  from  the  description  I  had  read  of 
them  in  Stiles'  Judges.  Here  I  read  the 
names   of  the  Judges   of  King   Charles  — 

*The  Linonian  was  a  literary  society,  founded  Septem- 
ber 12th,  1753,  and  which,  until  recently,  maintained  at 
least  a  nominal  existence.  Its  rival  at  this  time  was  a  so- 
ciety called  Brother  in  Unity,  founded  in  1768.  Both  were 
in  their  prime  at  this  period,  and  the  night  on  which  their 
weekly  meeting  was  held  was  the  important  night  of  the 
week. 

t" Junior  Exhibition"  took  place  annually  the  last,  or  nex  t 
to  the  last,  week  of  the  second  term,  when  orations  were 
delivered  by  those  members  of  the  class  whose  rank  entitled 
them  to  this  distinction.  The  "  parts,"  as  they  were  called, 
had  different  names,  such  as  orations,  dissertations,  disputes, 
etc. ,  but  were  all  similar  in  character,  the  difference  in  names 
only  marking  the  differences  in  rank  of  those  to  whom  the 
parts  were  assigned. 


men  who  shone  in  their  ory,  who 

condemned  to  the  block  Mead 

of  Britain.    And  now  th< 

foot    treads    rudely   on    their   ashes.    I 

pursues  his  ball  over  th<  \d  thinks 

not  that  beneath  him  !;•  tched  the 

bones  of  the  mighty."* 

"April   19.  1819. 
"Dear  Mother:  ...   I   take  a   long  walk 
every    morning   before   breakfast,    which    I 
hud  < Ticial,  as  it  gives  me  a  fine 

appetite,   and    it   preserves   me,   in   a   c 
measure,  from  the  laziness 
that  I  generally  feel  in  warm 
are  called  Up  at  half-past  five,  which  I  think 
is  a  el  mean 

to  continue  at  home.     Uncle  II.  b 
and  Uncle   II  •  «-.  and  left  me  here 

alone.     Last   Thur-  eol    with    him. 

\V-    visited  the  cabinet  of  miner.. 

at  Mr.  's.     About  four  in  the  afternoon 

he   left    New    Haven.     I    rode   with   him  as 
far  as  the  chip  L  left  him  to  pur- 

sue his  journi .  I  back  to 

College.    Th<  here, 

is  a  pretty  plaything.     I  rode  on  it 
time  yesterday,  I  go  with 

considerable  v(  I  the 

garden  where  I  rod< 

To  his  sister  he  sa 

"Tin-  walks  in   N  I   de- 

lightful.      I   find   I   am   getting  to  be  very 

much   attached   to   the   place.     If   I   remain 
three  year  !  shall  hardly  know 

how  to  quit  it.  Moreover  I  have  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  some  very  insinuating 
damsels — they  insinuate  me  every  time  I 
come  near  'em.  Give  my  best  regards  to 
Miss  II .  and  the  whole  generation  of  . 
I  hope  Miss  R.  will  live  through  the  : 
or  low-po.  or  whatever  disorder  she  has. 
What  a  place  New  Haven  is  for  that  gen- 
eration of  vipers.' vulgarly  called  damsels. 
Thick  as  '  et  as  white  mulberries — 

white  as  slacked   lime — meet   'em  at   • 
corner,  smiling,  jerking,  bowing — how  are 

you?     Miss   has   read   me   some   most 

edifying  lectures   of  late.     The   dear   crea- 
ture   who    goeth    up    and    down    seeking 
whom  she  may  devour.     Tell  E.  that  I 
with    whom   she    was    so    intimate   at 

*The  stones  referred  to  are  those  which  marked  the 
burial  place  of  Dixwell,  Gaffe,  and  Whalley.  the  Regicides, 
who  were  buried  in  the  old  burying  ground  referred  to. 
which  occupied  a  part  of  what  is  now  known  as  ••The  Green*' 
in  New  Haven.  These  stones  are  still  to  be  seen  within  the 
fence  which  encloses  the  more  conspicuous  monument 
erected  to  the\Regicides,  upon  the  same  spot,  when  the 
burying  ground  was  turned  toother  uses. 

+  A  common  expression  at  the  time,  to  accompany  a  per- 
son home  as  far  as  "  the  chips"   was  to  go  to  his  vc- 
To  go  with  one  who  was  taking  leave  as  far  .-.- 
was  to  go  to  one's  gate.     The   expression    pre 
from  the  fact  that  yards,  in  those  days    of  wood-piles  were 
apt  to  be  strewn  with  chips. 

*  The  velocipedes  of  that  day  had  little  in  commo;- 
machines  since  called  by  that  name.     They  ba 
but  were  propelled  by  touching  the  feet  to  the  ground. 
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Hadley's  is  here,  and  had  the  support  of  my 
arm,  in  a  walk  from  Uncle  Seth's  to  her 
boarding  place.  .  .  .  Our  studies  have  in- 
creased in  difficulty  within  three  weeks  very 
much,  and  require  diligent  attention.  Since 
I  wrote  you  last  I  have  had  to  declaim  in 
the  chapel,  and  to  exhibit  a  translation 
from  Quintus  Curtius.  So  you  may  con- 
clude I  have  been  busy  enough.  The  peo- 
ple here  did  nothing  to  celebrate  the 
Fourth  of  July  except  ringing  the  bells. 
One  of  the  students  delivered  an  oration 
in  the  court-house — an  oration  which 
would  do  honor  to  any  man  living.  .  .  . 
You  have,  as  yet,  said  nothing  about  com- 
ing to  New  Haven  at  commencement.  It 
is  time  to  be  making  arrangements  about 
it  if  you  are  coming.  You  know  it  is  the 
intention  of  Papa  and  Mamma  that  you 
should  attend  Mr.  H.'s  school  while  I  stay 
in  College,  and  if  you  come  here  and  see 
-  the  beauties  of  this  place  you  will  be  will- 
ing and  glad  to  attend  school  here.  You 
will  be  much  pleased  with  New  Haven.  It 
is  certainly  a  delightful  place." 

Commencement  at  that  time  oc- 
curred in  September,  and  on  October 
23,  1819,  we  find  our  student  back  at- 
college  again,  and  he  writes  that  he 
has  "again  attacked  Horace,  Euclid, 
and  Geography  with  all  possible  vim." 
He  also  says:  "I  unfortunately  left 
Dr.  W.'s  certificate  at  home,  and  if 
you  do  not  immediately  send  it  to  me 
I  shall  be  obliged  to  board  in  the 
hall."  At  this  time  all  students  unless 
excused  on  a  doctor's  certificate  were 
obliged  to  board  at  Commons.  For 
those  who  had  such  a  certificate  an 
"invalid's  table"  was  provided,  at 
which  the  fare  was  somewhat  better 
than  that  furnished  for  the  rest  of  the 
students.  At  meal  times  the  Sopho- 
mores entered  at  the  north  door,  the 
Freshmen  at  the  south  door,  and  the 
Juniors  and  Seniors  at  the  middle 
door  of  the  then  new  Commons  build- 
ing, since  known  as  the  Cabinet. 
The  tutors  sat  at  an  elevated  table  and 
attempted  to  preserve  order.  The 
waiters  were  sixteen  of  the  poorer 
members  of  the  Junior  class.  The 
food  was  of  a  very  poor  quality,  and 
its  deficiencies  occasioned  much  dis- 
order and  rioting.  It  is  related  that 
six  hundred  tumblers,  thirty  coffee- 
pots, and  many  other  articles  of  table 
furniture  were  destroyed  during  one 


term.     We  are  told  by  a  graduate  of 
1821  that  "boiled  potatoes,  loaves  of 
bread,    balls    of    butter,    and    dishes 
would  be  flung  back  and  forth,   es- 
pecially   between    Sophomores    and 
Freshmen,  and  you  would  never  be 
sure  in  raising  a  cup  to  your  lips  that 
it  would  not  be  dashed  out  of  your 
hands."     When    peas    were    to    be 
cooked  all  the  undergraduates  were 
summoned  to  shell  them,  and  if  any 
one  shirked  the  others  collected  the 
pods  and  deposited  them  in  his  room. 
This     was     called     "podding."     The 
drink  for  dinner  was  cider,  a   large 
pewter  jug  of  which  stood  at  each  end 
of  every  table.     Up  to  181 5  every  one 
drank  in  turn  from  the.  jug,  but  at 
this  time  tumblers  were  introduced. 
One  class  being  tired  of  lamb,  they 
came    into    the    hall    bleating.     No 
notice  being  taken  of  this,  a  day  or 
two    later   they   entered   the    hall   in 
advance  of  the  tutors  and  threw  it  all 
out  of  the  windows,  platters  and  all. 
The  head  cook  and  his  assistant  at 
this  time  were  named  Canada.     They 
went    among    the    students    by    the 
names  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada. 
In  a  letter  to  his  sister  J.  L.  says: 

"I  believe  the  Faculty  are  determined  to 
raise  hob  with  my  class.  For  being 
Sophs,  we  feel  a  little  antic.  Three  of  my 
class-mates  are  suspended.  Several  others 
have  received  warnings  and  admonitions. 
As  for  myself,  I  steer  clear  as  yet.  How 
long  I  shall,  I  know  not.  .  .  .  Our  vacation 
begins  on  the  eleventh  day  of  January.  As 
it  is  good  sleighing  here,  I  expect  to  see 
Papa.  I  have  got  me  a  plaid  cloak  and 
shall  appear  before  you  in  all  the  dignity  of 
Mr.  — — .  'Anon  comes  Pyramus,  sweet 
youth,  and  tall.'  " 

We  are  told  by  a  graduate  of  this 
period  that  at  this  time  a  passion  for 
dress  was  manifested  to  such  a  degree 
that  the  Faculty  thought  necessary  to 
use  some  means  to  arrest  it.  One 
student  appeared  in  a  suit  of  change- 
able silk.  The  Lycurgan  Society  was 
formed.  Its  members  encouraged 
plainness  of  dress  and  simplicity  of 
life.  Some  members  desired  to  as- 
sume a  distinctive  dress,  and  the  one 
proposed   was   similar  to   that   worn 
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by  Quakers  —  a  close  coat  with  short 
skirts  of  a  gray  material  and  stand-up 
collar.  The  idea  was  unpopular  and 
was  not  carried  out. 

The  following  letter  gives  an  inter- 
esting picture  of  the  manner  of  trav- 
eling in  the  period: 

New  Haven,  March  12,  1820. 
".  .  .  The  United  States  mail  was  robbed 
night  before  last  between  this  place  and 
Stratford.  The  villain  is  caught,  and  is  in 
jail.  He  has  confessed  himself  guilty  and 
will  probably  be  hung.  Fortunately  there 
was  but  little  money  in  the  mail  when  it 
was  plundered.  College  has  been  remark- 
ably steady  this  term.  Only  one  fellow  has 
been  rusticated  for  breaking  windows.  \\Y 
have  finished  Trigonometry  and  com- 
menced Mensuration.  I  have  found 
Trigonometry  quite  easy,  but  the  sums 
in  Mensuration  look  rather  threatening. 
William,*  the  little  boy,  will  go  home  with 
me  at  the  end  of  the  term  unless  I  receive 
contrary  directions.  I  shall  come  home 
in  the  following  manner.  The  man  whom 
I  hired  to  carry  me  to  Hartford  the  last  va- 
cation (in  order  to  avoid  riding  in  the 
night)  has  offered  to  carry  Dewey.  Bradley, 
William,  and  myself  to  Greenfield  for  the 
usual  stage  price.  He  will  carry  us  in  a  very 
handsome  coach,  with  two  horses,  and  he 
is  a  very  good  driver.  By  hiring  him  we 
shall  avoid  riding  in  the  night,  we  can  stop 
when  and  where  we  please,  and  shall  in- 
cur no  additional  expense.  If  the  plan 
does  not  meet  with  the  approbation  of 
Papa  and  yourself,  I  wish  you  would  let  me 
know  it  so  that  I  may  not  engage  the  man." 

His  mother  sends  him  ''a  consid- 
erable sum  of  money"  and  says:  "Be 
very  punctual  in  discharging  your 
bills  all,  and  come  home  in  the  way 
you  propose.  If  you  can  rely  upon 
your  own  prudence  in  care  of  the 
child  and  if  your  Papa  writes  not  to 
the  contrary.  He  is  in  Worcester  at 
Court.  Invite  your  classmates  all 
here."  Evidently  Social  Villa  was 
filled  with  young  life  and  gayety  dur- 
ing this  vacation,  as  our  student 
writes  that  he  is  "riding,  walking, 
shooting,  fishing,  waiting  on  the 
ladies  and  engaged  in  other  such  use- 
less and  gentleman-like  employ- 
ments"; and  after  a  month  we  see 
him  in  college  again. 

*A.  child  in  the  family  of  Mrs.  De  Forest,  where  Jona- 
than boarded.  The  child  being  out  of  health,  Mrs.  L.  had 
offered  to  receive  him  at  Greenfield,  that  he  might  benefit 
by  a  change  of  air. 


"Pa*    VdbiiCUm    dear  How 

doth  the  family  ^nee  I  Lei 
J  find  rci;  tly  as  it  was  four  v.  ■ 

since,  save  that  the  right 
have  brushed  up  their  beautiful  coats,  and 
the   lilacs  and  snowballs  have  put   on   their 

livery  to 
1  can  now  play  on  my  flute,  without  I 
reuut  top,  or  t.  .ving 

without  disturbing  an) 
gaged    in    studying    navigation,    with 
mensuration  of  heights  and  with 

h  J  am  well  pleased     Yesterday  1 
noon   l   spent   in  endeavoring  to  make  a 
quadrant;    and    though    I    was    unable    to 
bring   the   instrunu  any    degn- 

matnematu  al  •  suc- 

ceeded  SJ   to  make  a  quadrant  by   which   I 
could    illustrate    the    method    of' me;. 
ment.      In   our  leSSOfl    J I  RTC   had   a 

sum    in    which    the    diameter    of   * 

required  We  now  rise  at  five  in  the 
morning,  which  though  somewhat  dis- 
agreeable to  my  laziness,  is  very  beneficial 
to   my  health.    It  prevents  the  headache. 

me  a  degree  of  life  and  animav 
never  poi  n   I   indulge  in   sleep  till 

late    in    the   morning,    and    enables    me   to 
study  with  much  more  pleasure  and  j  1 
Xew    Haven    never    looks    more    beautiful 
than   at  this   season.     The  tr  .  hich 

you  know  there  is  a  great  abundance)  are 
covered  with  thick  foliage.  The  green  and 
college  yard  are  spread  with  the  1 
beautiful  of  carpets.  Few  persons  in  this 
world  arc  so  delightfully  situated  as  the 
students  at  Yale  College.  And  I  am 
sometimes  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  leaving  it 
when  two  more  years  shall  have  passed. 

His  mother  is  planning  a  visit  to 
Xew  Haven  with  her  daughter,  and 
writes: 

"I  have  thought  of  spending  Commence- 
ment at  Xew  Haven.  Write  me  how  you 
would  like  the  plan.  I  think  a  visit  to  New 
Haven  friends  would  prove  quite  delectable 
to  Miss  Mary,  but  I  apprehend  her  fears 
of  Knights  Errant,  etc..  will  fill  her  mind 
with  'scare.'  and  weaken  my  exhausted 
courage,  for  if  we  go  I  shall  take  Farmer, 
and  spend  a  fortnight  on  the  road  down, 
and  return  slowly.  Perhaps  you  can  ride 
from  Hartford  with  us.  We  have  had 
pressing  invitations  to  attend  Commence- 
ment at  Harvard,  but  excused 
as  we  were  to  be  at  Yale.  Cousin  S.  is  in 
high  glee.  Has  received  one  of  the  first 
appointments,  and  has  invited  the  family 
en  masse  +0  go  down  to  Cambridge,  and 
witness  his  delivery.  If  Papa  is  able  he 
will  take  the  chaise  and  be  in  Xew  Haven 
at  nine  o'clock  Commencement  Day.  and 
leave  the  day  after  Commencement,  so  as 
to  attend  Probate  Court  the  Monday  after." 

Whether  this  plan  was  carried  out 
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does  not  appear.  The  next  letter 
written  on  the  student's  return  to  col- 
lege gives  some  suggestion  of  the 
inconveniences  of  travel  at  that  time: 

"I  might  give  you  an  account  of  my 
journey  hither  if  I  had  time — how  we  were 
detained  in  Northampton  by  the  cattle 
show,  how  after  that  we  got  into  a  hole  in 
the  meadows,  and  staid  there  about  an 
hour;  how  we  got  into  Hartford  at  eleven 
o'clock,,  and  could  find  no  lodgings.  But 
these  particulars  I  must  reserve  for  the  fire- 
side in  January.  Since  my  .return  a  de- 
structive fire  has  laid  waste  a  great  part  of 
the  wharf.  Our  studies  are  pleasant 
enough.  Prof. 's  lectures  are  quite  in- 
teresting, and  if  I  do  not  blow  myself  up  in 
trying  experiments,  I  shall  find  Chemistry 
a  very  pleasant  study. 

"Yours, 

J.  L." 

The  fire  referred  to  was  a  destruc- 
tive one,  and  drew  out  most  of  the 
college  to  witness  it.  The  result  for 
our  student  was  a  severe  cold,  which 
so  affected  his  eyes  that  he  was 
obliged  to  return  home  for  a  time. 
The  following  letter  written  to  his 
chum  gives  a  picture  of  his  life  at 
home: 

"I  am  very  comfortably  seated  before  a 
large  fire,  with  a  flute,  flageolet  and  piano 
beside  me;  plenty  of  apples  in  the  closet 
close  by;  beer,  cider  and  other  delectable 
comforts  at  hand;  a  good  library,  and 
sisters  to  read  to  me  withal.  You  must 
suppose  from  my  remarkably  active  dispo- 


sition, that  I  rise  extremely  early,  I  am  also 
in  the  habit  of  eating  breakfast,  notwith- 
standing the  low  opinion  you  have  been  ac- 
customed to  entertain  of  my  eating  facul- 
ties. Then  I  ride,  then  I  skate  and  break 
my  head  on  the  ice  by  way  of  variety,  but 
you  can't  expect  perfection.  And  the  girls, 
too,  I  find  have  increased  and  multiplied 
amazingly  this  winter,  so  that  there  are 
quite  a  number  of  respectable,  blue-eyed 
and  black-eyed,  laughing,  grinning  dam- 
sels, roving  about  to  my  great  satisfaction, 
as  I  am  fond  of  looking  at  all  beautiful 
objects — beautiful  pictures,  beautiful  land- 
scapes, beautiful  horses  and  carriages, 
beautiful  experiments  in  the  laboratory  or 
philosophical  chamber,  beautiful  demon- 
strations, beautiful  buildings,  beautiful 
girls — for  to  my  weak  eye,  no  building  is 
so  elegant  as  a  handsome,  well-built 
edifice,  except  a  lass  neatly  put  together 
from  the  ridge-pole  to  the  sill.  On  the 
whole  I  am  enjoying  myself  pretty  well. 
"Yours, 

J.  L." 

The  correspondence  contains  no 
other  letters  of  interest.  In  the 
spring  of  1820  young  L —  obtained  a 
part  in  the  Junior  Exhibition,  which 
was  to  take  place  on  the  thirtieth  of 
April,  1 82 1.  His  parents  went  to  New 
Haven  to  be  present  on  the  occasion, 
but  found  him  ill, — and  from  this 
illness  he  never  recovered.  His  life 
and  his  college  career  ended  before 
the  close  of  his  Junior  year,  on  the 
tenth  day  of  May,  1821,  when  he  was 
eighteen  years  of  age. 
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HE  United  States  Bu 
rcau  of  Education  is 
constantly  giving  us, 
in  its  successive  re- 
ports and  circulars  of 
information,  material 
of  the  highest  value  not  alone  for  pro- 
fessional educators  but  for  all  Ameri- 
can citizens.  We  wish  that  these  re- 
ports had  far  more  attention  from  the 
general  public  than  they  do  have. 
We.  wish  especially  that  our  people 
throughout  the  country  might  "read, 
mark,  learn  and  inwardly  digest"  tin- 
leaflet  which  has  just  been  issued  by 
the  Bureau,  on  "English  Methods  of 
Teaching  American  History."  We 
took  up  this  general  subject  in  these 
pages  last  August,  in  noticing  the 
misconceptions  which  are  almost  uni- 
versal among  our  people  as  to  the 
feeling  of  England  concerning  the 
American  Revolution  both  at  the 
time  and  since.  We  dwelt  upon  the 
fact  that  the  best  English  sentiment 
was  with  us  while  the  Revolution  pro- 
gressed, and  English  sentiment  has 
been  with  us,  almost  unanimously, 
from  that  time  to  this.  We  have  to 
go  to  the  British  poets,  to  Byron,  to 
Burns,  for  the  noblest  panegyrics 
upon  Washington,  and  the  English 
historians,  Green,  Gardiner,  and  the 
rest,  tell  the  story  of  the  American 
Revolution  precisely  as  we  desire  to 
have  it  told.  "Above  all,"  we  said, 
"the  boys  and  girls  in  English  schools 
are  taught  this  history  from  their 
text-books  in  the  right  way,  in  the 
way  which  makes  them  love  and 
admire  us  and  our  fathers,  instead  of 
hating  us.  We  wish  that  every  one 
might  read  the  'Citizen's  Reader/ 
that  splendid  little  book  by  Arnold 
Forster,  which  circulates  by  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  in  the  English 
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from  a  false  view  Ol  what  the  A: 
can  Revolution  was  and  what  the  his- 
tory of   England   was  in   conne 

with  it.      The  feeling  and 

anger  which  were  born  in  the  throes 
of  the  struggle  for  inde: 
indiscriminately  perpetuated.  (  'nr 
children  grow  up  with  the  feeling  that 
"red  coat"  is  the  very  badge  and 
synonym  of  enmity  to  America. 
They  are  trained  and  fortified  in  it 
often  by  false  and  -nperficial  :  I 
books.     The    influen  false    his- 

tory and  oi  crude.  -     ry  is 

enormous.  It  is  a  natural  and 
cal  step  by  which  children  pass  from 
manv  of  our  schoolrooms  to  the  back 
yard,  there  to  set  up  images  of  "Brit- 
ishers" and  fire  at  the  whites  of  their 
eyes:  and  it  is  natural  that  feelings 
so  born  should  die  hard  and  at  times 
became  a  dangerous  factor  in  the 
national  life.  So  important  is  the 
whole  influence  of  popular  historical 
views,  that  we  do  not  think  it  too 
much  to  say  that  a  vast  amount  of  the 
persistent  ill-will  toward  England  of 
which  from  time  to  time  we  became 
conscious  among  our  people,  as  com- 
pared with  the  almost  universal 
kindliness  of  English  feeling  toward 
us.   is   to   be    explained   by   the   very 
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different  spirit  in  which  the  history  of 
the  American  Revolution  is  taught 
to  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  schools  of 
the  one  country  and  of  the  other. 


* 


We  called  attention,  when  speak- 
ing upon  this  subject  at  midsummer, 
of  the  visit  to  America  at  that  very 
time  of  Samuel  Plimsoll,  the  well 
known  member  of  the  English  Par- 
liament, whose  name  is  immortalized 
in  the  term  "Plimsoll  mark,"  which  is 
given  to  the  safety  load-line  of  Brit- 
ish ships.  Mr.  Plimsoll  said  to  the 
New  York  newspapers:  "I  have 
come  to  this  country  to  see  if  I  can- 
not find  the  cause  of  the  unjust  dis- 
like the  Americans  have  for  the 
mother  country.  That  feeling  is  so 
uncalled  for  that  there  must  be  some 
cause  for  it, — fancied  cause,  I  think. 
We  in  England  have  no  such  feeling 
toward  America.  We  have  only 
sympathy  and  admiration  for  her. 
It  seems  strange  to  me  that  you 
should  allow  the  ill  feeling  caused  by 
a  war  of  120  years  ago  still  to  exist. 
You  must  remember  that  nine-tenths 
of  the  English  people  were  opposed 
to  the  war  at  the  time,  and  that  the 
remaining  one-tenth,  the  governing 
class,  was  divided  within  itself  on  the 
subject.  Why  let  the  acts  of  a  daft 
old  king  who  was  in  retirement  for 
insanity  two  or  three  times  cause  an 
everlasting  animosity  toward  the 
England  of  to-day,  which  has  no 
more  to  do  with  that  time  than  the 
United  States  of  to-day  has?  I  be- 
lieve the  prejudice  starts  with  the 
children  and  is  taught  to  them  from 
school  histories  that  misstate  facts ; 
and  in  these  histories  I  think  the 
remedy  lies.  I  have  gathered  to- 
gether all  the  histories  that  are  used 
in  the  board  schools  of  England. 
There  are  thirty-four  of  them.  I  ex- 
amined them  carefully,  and  I  did  not 
find  the  slightest  unkind  allusion  to 
the  United  States  in  one.  And  so  I 
have  come  to  this  country  to  exam- 


ine the  school  histories  used  here.  I 
have  been  told,  and  believe,  that  most 
of  them  are  unfair;  that  they  foster  a 
wrong  feeling  toward  the  mother 
country.  I  hope  to  live  long  enough 
to  bring  this  to  the  attention  of  think- 
ing men,  so  that  a  reform  can  be 
begun.  If  we  begin  with  the  chil- 
dren, I  think  the  rest  will  work  out 
itself." 


It  is  the  collection  of  extracts  made 
by  Mr.  Plimsoll,  which  is  now  pub- 
lished by  the  Bureau  of  Education. 
The  pamphlet  is  so  important,  and  is 
likely  at  best  to  win  its  way  so  slowly 
to  the  attention  of  our  people,  that  we 
feel  that  we  can  put  these  pages  to  no 
other  so  good  use  at  this  time  as  that 
of  making  them  give  to  our  readers 
an  idea  of  the  scope  and  character  of 
these  extracts.  The  extracts  present- 
ed in  the  pamphlet  are  from  twenty- 
four  books  of  English  history  used  in 
the  schools  of  the  lower  grades.  The 
histories,  we  are  assured  by  Mr. 
Plimsoll,  were  collected  without  any 
discrimination  as  to  those  that  were 
favorable  or  unfavorable,  and  no  effort 
to  sift  them  has  been  made  in  this 
compilation.  We  have  here  therefore 
a  full  and  true  picture  of  the  way  in 
which  the  history  of  the  American 
Revolution  is  taught  to  the  boys  and 
girls  of  England.  It  is  impossible  in 
the  space  at  our  command  to  give 
many  of  these  extracts  or  to  give  long 
passages  from  them.  We  shall,  how- 
ever, choose  such  passages  as  give  a 
true  idea  of  the  whole,  taking  as  our 
first  two  those  which  stand  first  in  the 
pamphlet.  The  entire  body  of  ex- 
tracts fills  more  than  thirty  closely- 
printed  pages  of  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion report.  If  our  reference  to  it 
prompts  teachers  of  history  or  others 
to  procure  the  report  and  study  it 
carefully,  we  shall  be  very  glad. 

The  first  extract  given  in  Mr.  Plim- 
soll's  collection  is  from  a  little  read- 
ing book  in  history  called  "Our  Kings 
and  Queens,"  published  by  Thomas 
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Nelson  &  Sons  in  1893.  The  work  is 
evidently  a  mere  outline,  and  the  pas- 
sage relating  to  the  American  Revolu- 
tion is  very  brief: 

"A  quarrel  now  began  between  our  < 
nies  in  America  and  the  Government  at 
home.  An  attempt  was  made  to  force  the 
Americans  to  pay  taxes  on  tea  and  other 
articles  carried  into  the  country.  This 
they  refused  to  do.  When  several  ships, 
containing  taxed  tea  sent  from  England, 
arrived  in  Boston  Harbor,  some  of  the 
people,  dressed  as  red  Indians,  went  on 
board  and  threw  it  into  the  water.  The 
Government  sent  out  soldiers  to  force  the 
Americans  to  pay  taxes,  and  war  began, 
which  went  on  for  nearly  eight  years. 
The  Americans  raised  an  army  to  defend 
themselves.  Their  leader  was  George 
Washington.  Then  they  declared  them- 
selves independent  of  Great  Britain,  and 
formed  a  union  of  thirteen  Stales  under  the 
name  of  the  United  States  of  America.  In 
1783  the  war  ended  and  a  treaty  was  made, 
in  which  Great  Britain  had  to  agree  that 
the  United  States  should  be  a  separate 
country.  Since  then  the  colonists,  or 
Americans,  have  governed  themselves. 
They  have  no  king  or  queen  at  their  head. 
Instead  of  a  monarch  they  choose  one  of 
their  chief  men,  who  is  called  the  President, 
to  be  at  the  head  of  the  Government.  The 
first   President  was   George   Washington." 

Nothing  could  be  fairer  than  this. 
And  nothing  could  be  fairer  than  the 
fuller  account  which  immediately  fol- 
lows, from  a  reader  published  by  the 
same  house,  entitled  "The  United 
Kingdom"  : 

"The  seven  years'  war  left  North 
America  in  British  hands.  Now  began  a 
quarrel  with  our  American  colonies  which 
caused  most  of  them  to  separate  from  the 
mother  country.  The  Government  at  home 
claimed  the  right  of  taxing  them  without 
their  permission.  The  late  war  had  cost 
a  great  deal  of  money,  and  as  much  of  it 
had  been  spent  on  behalf  of  the  colonies. 
Grenville  thought  that  they  ought  to  help 
to  pay  it  A  stamp  act  was  passed,  by 
means  of  which  he  hoped  to  raise  what  he 
wanted  in  America.  The  Americans 
answered  that  they  were  willing  to  give 
money  of  their  own  free  will,  but  that  they 
would  not  be  forced  to  pay  taxes  which 
they  had  no  share  in  levying,  as  they  had 
no  members  in  the  British  Parliament. 
Grenville  resigned  and  the  stamp  act  was 
repealed.  Pitt,  who  was  now  Earl  of  Chat- 
ham, had  warned  the  Government  against 
the  stamp  act,  and  told  them  what  would 
happen.     He  was  strongly  against  taxing 
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"It  was  now  ten  >ing 

and  withdrawing  of  the  stamp  act.  Every- 
thing had  been  tried  to  bring  about  a  settle- 
ment, but  the  foolishness  of  the  King  made 
all  efforts  vain.  War  began  and  went  on 
for  nearly  eight  years.  The  King  found 
that  he  could  gel  Lord  N'.rth  to  do  much 
as  he  wished,  and  so  he  kept  him  in  ] 
during  the  whole  American  war.  Th- 
fighting  trx.k  place  at  Lexington. 
Boston,  between  a  few  British  soldiers  and 
some  American  riflemen.  The  coloi 
who  were  used  to  shooting  deer  in  the 
forests,  soon  proved  their  skill,  and  they 
imw  shot  down  men  with  deadly  aim.  The 
British  lost  more  than  twice  as  many  men 
as  the  Americans.  The  Americans  next 
besieged  the  British  under  General  Gage 
in  Boston,  and  a  battle  took  place  on  Bun- 
ker Hill  near  the  town,  where  the  Ameri- 
cans had  thrown  up  earthworks.  They 
were  forced  to  retreat,  but  they  did  not  lose 
heart.  They  now  saw  that  they  could  hold 
their  own  when  they  met  the  best  British 
troops  on  equal  terms.  The  famous 
George  Washington  now  took  command  of 
the  American  Army.  He  had  done  good 
service  for  the  British  in  their  struggle  with 
the  French  in  the  seven  years"  war.  Now 
he  had  but  one  thought,  one  desire,  and 
that  was  to  secure  the  freedom  of  his  coun- 
try." 

These  two  extracts  alone  give  a 
just  idea  of  the  spirit  which  animates 
all.  In  many  of  them  the  course  of 
thought  and  often  the  words  are  the 
same  as  in  the  second  extract  given, 
the  writers  clearly  drawing  from  com- 
mon sources.  Many  of  the  accounts 
are  much  longer  and  completer.  For 
these  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  make 
place:  but  here  are  three  admirable 
and   thoroughly   representative    brief 
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extracts.     The  first  is  from  a  reader 
called  "The  Story  of  England": 

"In  1765,  trouble  began  with  our  colonies 
in  North  America.  The  prime  minister, 
Mr.  Grenville,  had  the  stamp  act  passed,  in 
order  to  raise  money  there  on  stamps 
which  had  to  be  bought  from  the  govern- 
ment, and  put  on  to  deeds  and  other  docu- 
ments. The  thirteen  colonies,  as  they  then 
were,  containing  about  2,000,000  people, 
spoke  out  strongly  against  this.  They  said 
they  had  no  members  to  represent  them  in 
Parliament,  and  that,  as  British  subjects 
may  not  be  taxed  without  their  own  con- 
sent in  Parliament,  they  ought  not  to  pay 
taxes  to  the  British  Government  at  home. 
In  1766  the  stamp  act  was  repealed,  but 
another  was  passed  declaring  that  Parlia- 
ment had  the  right,  if  it  chose,  to  tax  the 
colonists.  An  act  was  passed  in  1767,  put- 
ting duties  on  tea,  glass,  paper,  and  other 
articles  of  use,  and  riots  then  took  place  in 
the  colonies.  In  1769  the  Virginian  house 
of  assembly  declared  that  the  colony  could 
be  legally  taxed  only  by  its  own  house. 
Still  George  and  his  ministers  would  take 
no  warning.  Lord  North  became  prime 
minister  in  1770,  and  Lord  Chatham  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  the  great  Irishman, 
Edmund  Burke,  in  the  Commons,  spoke 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  colonists.  Lord 
North  then  took  off  all  taxes  except  that  on 
tea,  but  this  he  kept  to  show  the  rights  he 
claimed  for  the  home  country.  In  all  these 
doings  George  backed  his  ministers  with 
his  usual  dull  obstinacy,  which  he  took  to 
be  the  firmness  of  a  great  ruler.  In  1773, 
a  party  of  men  at  Boston,  in  America,  went 
on  board  some  ships  in  the  harbor  and 
threw  the  cargoes  of  tea  overboard.  An- 
other great  speaker  in  the  Commons, 
Charles  James  Fox,  joined  Burke  and 
Chatham  in  supporting  the  cause  of  free- 
dom; but  North  and  the  King  could  not  be 
moved.  Then  in  1774  twelve  of  the  thir- 
teen colonies  sent  men  to  a  meeting  at 
Philadelphia,  and  they  drew  up  a  declara- 
tion of  rights,  which  was  another  strong 
warning  of  what  was  to  come.  At  last,  in 
April,  1775,  the  war  of  American  Indepen- 
dence broke  out.  At  Lexington,  near 
Boston,  a  force  of  colonial  riflemen  at- 
tacked a  body  of  British  troops  and  gave 
them  a  severe  defeat.  Col.  George  Wash- 
ington was  put  at  the  head  of  the  rebel 
forces,  and,  sometimes  winning,  sometimes 
losing,  he  gained  undying  fame  by  his  cool 
courage,  firmness,  and  skill  throughout 
the  war.  On  July  4,  1776,  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  was  signed  by  a  meeting 
at  Philadelphia  of  men  representing  all  the 
thirteen  colonies,  and  the  great  Republic 
called  the  United  States  began  to  exist. 
In  1777,  a  British  force  of  6,000  men,  under 
General  Burgoyne,  was  surrounded  at 
Saratoga  by  a  great  American  army,  and 


forced  to  lay  down  its  arms.  This  was  the 
turning  point  of  the  struggle.  Early  the 
next  year  our  Parliament  gave  up  the  right 
to  tax  the  colonies  and  wished  to  make 
peace.  But  it  was  now  too  late.  The 
French  Government  of  Louis  XVI  had 
already  made  an  alliance  with  the  new 
State,  and  sent  out  ships  and  troops.  At 
last,  in  1781,  another  large  British  force, 
under  Lord  Cornwallis,  was  forced  to  sur- 
render at  Yorktown,  in  Virginia,  and  by 
the  peace  of  Paris,  in  1783,  England  recog- 
nized the  United  States  of  America  as  an 
independent  power." 

The  following  paragraph  is  from 
one  of  Jarrold's  "Empire  Readers": 

"The  United  States  of  America  were  at 
that  time  English  colonies.  George  III 
wanted  the  people  there  to  pay  very  heavy 
taxes,  but  they  refused.  One  was  a  tax  or 
"duty"  on  tea.  The , Americans  said  they 
would  rather  go  without  tea  than  pay  it. 
So  when  ships  came  bringing  tea  they 
threw  it  all  overboard.  For  ten  years  the 
colonists  and  the .  Government  quarreled 
about  it,  and  then  they  went  to  war. 
George  Washington  was  the  American 
patriot  who  led  their  armies,  and  the  Eng- 
lish were  defeated.  On  the  4th  of  July, 
1776,  the  United  States  of  America  became 
an  independent  nation.  William  Pitt,  Earl 
of  Chatham,  had  done  all  he  could  to  make 
George  III  and  his  Parliament  see  that  it 
was  not  fair  to  tax  the  American  colonists 
in  order  to  pay  for  England's  European 
wars.  These  wars  had  been  of  no  use  to 
them,  and  they  wanted  their  money  to  de- 
fend themselves  at  home.  If  the  King  had 
been  wise  enough  to  follow  Pitt's  advice 
he  would  not  have  lost  these  colonies." 

The  third  extract  is  from  one  of 
Longman's  "Ship"  Historical  Read- 
ers, published  in  1895: 

"We  have  read  about  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
and  how  they  sailed  away  to  America  and 
founded  a  colony  there.  In  the  course  of 
time  the  colonists  grew  rich  and  strong. 
Their  land  was  ruled  over  by  the  King  of 
England.  At  last  quarrels  arose  because 
King  George  III  wanted  to  make  them  pay 
him  money  that  they  thought  they  ought 
not  to  pay.  The  King  said  they  must  pay 
him  so  much  money  as  a  tax  upon  all  tea 
they  used.  The  colonists  thought  he  had 
no  right  to  make  them  pay  it.  So  they 
said  that,  rather  than  pay  the  tax,  they 
would  do  without  tea.  Soon  after  this  a 
ship  laden  with  tea  came  into  the  harbor  of 
Boston.  The  people  said,  'The  tea  shall  be 
sent  back  to  the  place  from  which  it  came. 
We  will  pay  no  tax  upon  It.'  One  man 
said,  'The  only  way  to  get  rid  of  the  tea  is 
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to  throw  it  overboard.'  So  a  number  of 
men  dressed  themselves  like  Indians  and 
rushing  on  board  the  ship  they  threw  the 
tea  into  the  sea.  After  this  it  was  seen  that, 
as  neither  side  would  give  inf  nothing  but 
a  war  could  end  the  quarrel.  Then  both 
sides  got  ready  to  fight.  It  was  a  sad  sight 
to  see  men  of  the  same  race  fighting  against 
each  other.  The  colonists  chose  a  brave 
and  good  man  named  George  Washington 
to  be  their  leader.  He  did  not  want  to 
fight  against  the  King,  but  he  loved  in  i 
dom,  and  he  thought  that  the  King  wa 
treating  the  colonists  unjustly.  So  he  was 
willing  to  spend  his  money  and  his  life  in 
the  good  cause.  The  war  lasted  for  about 
seven  years.  The  French  helped  the  colo- 
nists, and  in  the  end  the  colonists  won,  and 
so  they  were  free.  Since  that  time  they 
have  had  no  king  over  them  and  they  have 
become  one  of  the  greatest  nations  upon 
earth;  for  in  the  land  that  is  now  called 
the  United  States  there  are  over  60,000,000 
people,  and  the  vast  country  that  was  at  one 
time  the  home  of  bands  of  roving  Indians 
is  now  peopled  by  English  speaking  folks." 

References  to  our  common  Eng- 
lish race  and  expressions  of  pride  in 
America  as  the  daughter  of  England 

are  constant.  In  the  brief  account 
of  the  war  in  "Simple  Stories  Relat- 
ing to  English  History"  we  read: 
"At  first  the  English  won  ;  but  a  great 
man  took  charge  of  the  American 
army.  His  name  was  George  Wash- 
ington, and  he  made  his  soldiers  as 
brave  and  clever  as  Cromwell  did 
those  of  England  in  the  time  of  King 
Charles.  He  beat  the  British  in  many 
fights;  and  the  end  of  it  was  that  in 
the  year  1776  England  lost  America, 
which  ever  since  has  been  called  the 
United  States.  Still  we  must  not  for- 
get that  most  of  the  people  in  these 
United  States  are  of  English  flesh  and 
blood.  They  speak  the  English 
tongue,  and  have  grown  to  be  very 
rich  and  powerful." 

This  account  begins  with  the  state- 
ment that  "though  George  III  was 
a  good  man,  he  was  not  a  very  wise 
one,  and  before  he  died  he  quite  lost 
his  reason."  George  III  is  treated 
almost  everywhere  in  these  English 
school  books  in  a  way  that  ought  en- 
tirely to  satisfy  our  Fourth  of  July 
orators.  The  following  energetic 
statement   of   the   occasion   and   out- 


break of  the  war  is  from  a  book  < ; 

"Modern  England1*: 

"The  chid  of  this  long  and  dis- 

iit  in  the 
high  notions  of  prerogative  held 
[II.  his  infatuated  and  itubborn  self-will, 
and  in  the  equally  absurd  lelf-COnceil  of  his 
English  lubjects.  in  h<:r  colonies  Kngland 
then  acted  on  what  irai  called  the  colonial 
rding  to  it  they  existed  for 
the  benefit  of  the  mother  country,  could 
I  product!  only  to  the 
British  Dominions,  and  could  import  noth- 
ing   from    Europe    which    had    1 

through  England.    A  great  mug- 

gling  went  on:  but  then  •  n  no 

oua  quarrel,  because  the  Imp- 
eminent  had  for  the  most  part  hitheii 
the  colonies  to  th<  a\  ille,  the 

English  prime  minister,  now  determined 
not  only  to  put  down  the  smuggling  of  the 
America!;  r  the 

benefit  of  the   Empire-    the  mode  pro; 
for   raising   the   revenue  being  to  require 
that    certain     documenti     ihould    be    on 
stamped  paper.    Th  I  once  took 

alarm,  and  the  colonial  assemblies  declared 
against  the  measure.  The  descendants  of 
the  old  soldiers  of  the  Parliament  began  to 
repeal  the  grand  lesson  of  the  uggle 

of   their    English    forefather!  M    the 

crown,  and  'Taxation  without  representa- 
tion is  tyranny1  became  the  watchword  of 
the    brave    patriot-    wh<  fight    in 

America  for  the  selfsame  rights  that  the 
Englishmen   of  old   had   wra  .   the 

tyrant  John,  the  haughty  Edward,  and  the 
reluctant    Charles    1." 

* 

Everywhere  we  find  the  highest 
tributes  to  the  character  and  abilities 
of  Washington : 

"To    Washington    was    mainly    due    the 
success  of  the   colonists,   and  he  has  ever 
since   been   hailed   by   his    grateful   fellow- 
citizens   as    'The    Father   of   his    Cou: 
This  noble  patriot  might  be  described  as 
the  type  of  an  English  gentleman:  a  man 
without  eloquence   and  of  great  mod 
but    having    great    administrative    power?, 
moderation,    and    self-control.     Further,    a 
certain  nobleness  of  thought  and  lofty  ele-  • 
vation  of  character  distinguished  him  from 
his  fellows." 

"The  commander-in-chief  of  the  Ameri- 
cans was  the  great  George  Washington, 
who  possessed  all  the  high  qualities  needed 
for  carrying  to  a  successful  close  the  strug- 
gle upon  which  they  had  entered.  As  the 
war  went  on,  all  the  efforts  of  our  generals 
failed  to  win  any  real  success  against  the 
skill  and  perseverance  of  Washington." 
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"Washington  was  noted  for  his  patriotic 
spirit,  his  infinite  patience  and  his  absolute 
unselfishness.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  high  character  and  sterling  qualities  of 
such  a  leader  inspired  the  men  under  his 
command  and  helped  in  no  small  degree  to 
bring  the  struggle  to  a  successful  issue." 

"The  Americans  found  George  Washing- 
ton not  only  a  splendid  general  but,  what 
was  better,  a  man*  who  set  an  example  of 
patience  and  self-denial,  and  who  was 
entirely  without  ambition." 

"The  success  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion was  mainly  due  to  Washington's  ap- 
pointment to  the  chief  command.  Only  a 
man  of  his  skill,  firmness,  patience,  and 
judgment  could  overcome  the  jealousies  of 
the  various  States,  the  want  of  discipline  of 
the  soldiers,  the  lack  of  money  and  stores, 
all  of  which,  on  several  occasions,  threat- 
ened the  collapse  of  -the  revolt.  He  was 
ahvays  hopeful  in  the  greatest  difficulties, 
and  cautious  in  every  undertaking.  He 
was  known,  besides,  as  a  man  of  the  highest 
integrity,  whose  truth  and  honor  were 
never  called  in  question." 


caused  by  the  original  quarrel  of  the 
mother  country  and  the  daughter 
colonies;  and  if  there  have  sometimes 
been  misunderstandings  and  suspi- 
cions engendered  between  England 
and  the  great  Republic,  by  unwise  ut- 
terances or  by  unjust  dealings  of  indi- 
viduals or  of  sections  on  both  sides, 
the  sound  sense,  the  cordial  feeling, 
the  spirit  of  kinship,  and  the  com- 
munity of  speech,  of  interests  and  of 
sympathies  entertained  by  the  great 
mass  of  both  peoples  have  prevented 
threatened  collision  and  strife.  For 
England  and  America  to  go  to  war 
would  be  a  calamity  to  the  entire  race. 
It  would  put  back  the  hand  of  prog- 
ress and  would  arrest  the  course  of 
civilization,  commerce,  philanthropy, 
and  religion  throughout  the  world.'  " 


Such  is  the  teaching  given  to  the 
boys  and  girls  of  England  with  ref- 
erence to  the  American  Revolution. 
Everywhere  the  King  and  govern- 
ment of  England  are  made  to  shoul- 
der the  blame,  and  the  American  colo- 
nists are  held  up  to  admiration  as  the 
champions  of  law  and  liberty  and  the 
rights  of  mankind.  "Had  we  then 
had  a  House  of  Commons  elected  by 
the  people,  as  we  have  now," — this 
word  of  one  would  be  adopted  by  all, 
—  ''most  likely  the  war  with  America 
would  never  have  taken  place."  "If 
the  counsel  of  some  of  the  wisest 
statesmen  in  England  had  been  fol- 
lowed, there  is  no  doubt  that  a  com- 
promise would  have  been  effected  and 
peace  maintained.  But  the  King 
would  not  hear  of  making  any  con- 
cession. He  regarded  the  colonists 
as  rebels  who  must  be  forced  into 
obedience."  "England  was  fighting 
for  a  bad  cause,  and  freedom  and  good 
government  came  from  her  defeat." 
"It  has  been  well  said" — this  is  the 
closing  remark  upon  the  matter  in  one 
of  Arnold's  History  Readers — "that 
'time  has  long  ago  healed  the  wound 


Never  could  a  word  like  this  come 
to  us  more  impressively  than  at  this 
moment,  when  our  President  and 
Secretary  of  State  have  just  concluded 
the  general  arbitration  treaty  with 
Great  Britain.  This  act,  the  crown- 
ing glory  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  adminis- 
tration, will  appear  in  history  as  one  of 
the  greatest  triumphs  of  diplomacy, 
and  one  of  the  epoch-making  events 
in  the  advance  of  the  rule  of  peace  and 
reason  among  men.  Henceforth, 
may  we  not  confidently  believe,  war 
shall  be  no  more  among  these  two 
great  English  nations,  standing  in  the 
vanguard  of  the  world's  democracy. 
To  true  fraternity  and  friendship  there 
is  nothing  more  important  than  a  true 
treatment  and  understanding  of  the 
history  of  the  nations  in  their  rela- 
tions to  each  other.  It  is  funda- 
mentally important  that  this  history 
should  be  taught  aright  to  the  boys 
and  girls,  for  they  are  to  be  the  men 
and  women,  the  sovereigns,  to-mor- 
row. May  we  not  learn  from  these 
English  school  books  lessons  in  fair- 
ness, in  frankness,  in  temperance  and 
breadth,  in  good  humor,  and  in 
noble  spirit? 


Dolly  Loves  Me. 

There  isn't  a  happier  creature  than  I 

On  all  this  broad  planet  beneath  the  blue 

sky. 
Are  you  really  so  blind  that  you  need  to 

ask  why? 

Sweet  Dolly  loves  me. 

I  thought  I  was  homely,  and  laid  on  the 

shelf; 
I  knew  I  could  tempt  no  fair  maiden  with 

pelf; 
And  yet  she  has  whispered  the  sweet  news 

herself, — 

That  Dolly  loves  me. 

I  grudge  no  proud  monarch  his  circlet  of 
gold; 

I  pity  the  rich,  the  heart-hungry  and  cold; 

My   prize   were   well    bought   with    earth- 
treasures  untold; 

For  Dolly  loves  me. 

She  loves  me,  she  loves  me,  she  loves  me! 

O  joy! 
What  grief  now  can  vex  me?     What  care 

can  annoy? 
I   breathe  an   enchantment   no   power   can 

destroy, 

While  Dolly  loves  me. 

The  birds  sing  more  sweetly;  the  sun  shines 
more  bright; 

The  day  is  more  gladsome,  more  restful  the 
night; 

There's  beauty  unknown  in  each  common- 
est sight, 

Since  Dolly  loves  me. 

What  matter  the  wounds  or  the  scars  of  the 

past? 
The  present  is  here;  I  am  happy  at  last. 
The  fear  of  the  future  away  have  I  cast. 
My  Dolly  loves  me. 

James  F.  Morton,  Jr. 

* 
*        * 

A  Rare  Mood. 

That  stolen  kisses  are  sweetest, 

For  -one,  I  flatly  deny; 
And  I  hold  the  man  discreetest, 

Who  can  let  his  chance  slip  by. 

For  the  pleasure  is  completest 
When  she's  willing  to  assist; 

And  Phyllis's  kisses  are  sweetest 
When  Phyllis  wants  to  be  kissed! 
Harry  Romaine. 


A    N  AND    VaI. 

O,  sweet  little  maid  of  a  Puritan  line, 

O,  dear  little  maid  of  a  Puritan  town, 

On  the  morn  of  that  saint  whom  they  name 

Valentine, 
I  am  asking  a  boon, — and   I   pray  do  not 

frown  : 
For,  coy  little  Puritan  maid  of  to-day, 
I  ask  but  a  quaint  little  Puritan  "': 

Look  around  on  the  walls  of  your  Puritan 

home, 
Where  your  prim  lady  ancestors  hang  in  a 

In  quaint  little  kerchiefs,  in  cap  and  in 
comb; 

Take  counsel  by  them,  dear,  for  well  do 
you  know 

You  would  not  be  here,  little  maiden,  to- 
day 

If  they  had  not  spoken  tha<  Puritan  "Yea." 

Your  pride  is  in  them,  and  your  faith  and 

your  love; 
Ah.  is  there  not  some  overflowing  for  me? 
They   lived   long  ago.   and   they   hang   far 

above, 
I    am    nearer    and    younger. — Ah.    cannot 

it  be? 
Then  send  me  an  answer  this  Valentine's 

day. 
But  pray  it  be  not  that  cold  Puritan  "Nay!" 
Abbie  Farwell  Brc: 


The  Daughter  of  the  Year. 
Nature,  when  she  made  thee,  dear. 
Begged  the  treasures  of  the  year. 
For  thy  cheeks,  all  pink  and  white, 
Spring  gave  apple  blossoms  light; 
Summer,  for  thy  matchless  eyes. 
Gave  the  azure  of  her  skies; 
Autumn  spun  her  gold  and  red 
In  a  mass  of  silken  thread — 
Gold  and  red  and  sunlight  rare 
For  the  wonder  of  thy  hair! 
Surly  Winter  would  impart 
But  his  coldness,  for  thy  heart. 

Dearest,  let  the  love  I  bring 
Turn  thy  Winter  into  Spring. 
What  are  Summer.  Spring  and  Fall. 
If  thv  Winter  chills  thenTall? 

Ellis  Parker  B 
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